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PREFACE 


In  now  presenting  the  following  pagefl  to  the  Public,  the 
Anthor  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Introduction, 
regarding  their  leading  object,  or  the  opening  which  at  present 
exists  for  a  work  of  thia  nature.  It  is  intended  to  supply,  what 
all,  who  have  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  subject,  must 
have  felt  to  be  a  desideratum — ^to  rescue  the  typology  of  Scripture, 
if  possible,  from  the  arbitrariness-  and  uncertainty  which  hare 
hitherto  enveloped  it,  and  to  derive  from  it  somewhat  of  real  and 
substantial  service  toward  the  interpretation  of  the  mind  and  pur- 
poses of  God.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this 
end,  it  is  of  course  for  others,  not  for  himself,  to  decide. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a  slight  inspection,  that  the  second  Part 
depends  for  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  in  it  upon  the  first; 
and  that  the  latter  can  be  regarded  as  just  and  prefer,  only  if  the 
views  and  principles  unfolded  in  the  former  are  well  understood 
and  approved  of.  The  one  stands  as  the  foundation,  the  other  as 
the  building  raised  on  it.  If  this  is  overlooked,  and  the  second 
l^art  is  read  and  considered  by  itself,  partial  and  erroneous  judg- 
ments will  naturally  come  to  be  formed.  That  all,  who  read  what 
is  here  vnritten,  will  go  along  with  the  Author  in  the  views  and 
principles  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  first  Part,  or  with 
every  application  he  has  made  of  them  in  the  second,  he  is  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope — considering,  especially,  how  the  line  of  inquiry 
he  has  pnrsued  leads  sometimes  through  what  has  hitherto  reeeived 
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but  little  conBideration,  and  sometiqies  touches  on  points  of  diffi* 
culty^  that  have  been  involved  in  long  and  doubtful  disputation. 
Differing,  as  he  has  frequently  done,  from  so  many  others,  and  in 
some  respects  venturing  to  choose  a  path  for  himself  in  preference 
to  any  that  has  yet  been  trodden,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  com- 
plain if  some  should  dissent  from  the  method  he  has  adopted,  and 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He  must  say,  however, 
for  himself,  that  his  great  object  has  been  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  to  present,  in  some  respects,  both  a  better  grounded,  and  a 
more  complete  and  orderly  exhibition  of  it,  as  connected  with  the 
earlier  revelations  of  God,  than  he  has  been  able  elsewhere  to  find. 
In  doing  this,  he  has  endeavoured  to  state  his  own  views  without 
arrogance,  and  his  objections  to  the  views  of  others  so  as  not  to 
cause  needless  offence. 

In  conducting  the  investigation  pursued  in  the  first  Part,  it  was 
found  unavoidable  to  use  some  measure  of  repetition,  especially  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters,  in  referring  to  the  typical  matter 
of  Old  Testament  scripture.  The  necessity  for  this  arose  from  the 
Author's  anxiety  to  confine  his  examples  and  illustrations  to  such 
portions  as  had  on  their  side  the  explicit  authority  of  New  Testa- 
ment scripture,  that  no  objection  might  lie  against  the  inferences 
drawn  from  them,  on  the  ground  of  a  valid  title  not  existing  for 
their  being  accounted  typical. — In  the  second  Part,  he  has  given 
to  some  topics  what  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  undue  breadth  of 
place,  considering  the  position  they  held  in  respect  merely  to  the 
revelations  of  the  patriarchal  age;  in  particular,  to  the  cherubim, 
the  hope  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  question  respecting  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  enter 
into  some  consideration  of  these  topics ;  and  it  seemed  much  better 
to  go  fully  into  the  investigation  of  them,  when  they  first  appeared 
on  the  field  of  inquiry,  than  to  treat  them  slightly  now,  and  after- 
wards return  to  a  more  lengthened  examination  of  them.  Besides, 
the  portion  of  Revelation,  to  which  the  particular  application  of 
the  principles  remains  to  be  made,  that,  namely,  which  respects 
the  dispensation  of  Moses,  presents  so  wide  and  important  a  field 
of  inquiry,  that  it  was  desirable  to  let  no  topic  stand  over  for  ex- 
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aminatioiiy  which  could  with  propriety  be  brought  into  the  present 
Tolome.  In  regard  to  the  last  of  the  three  topics  mentioned  above, 
the  Author  refers  to  the  note  on  p.  321  for  an  explanation  of  the 
cliange  his  sentiments  have  undergone  concerning  it.  His  views 
there,  however,  need  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  is  written 
an  the  hope  of  the  inheritance,  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  change. 
It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  a  reference  has  been  made  at 
p.  103  to  Ps.  xxiv.  6,  which  may  seem  hardly  consistent  with  the 
brief  explanation  given  of  its  meaning  in  the  note  to  p.  301.  In 
the  first  of  these  places  the  text  is  cited  in  proof  of  Christ's  being 
ealled  Jacob,  and  in  that  light  it  may  still  so  far  be  regarded,  not- 
withstanding the  explanation  given  in  the  other  place,  as  in  him 
alone  of  all  the  seed  of  Jacob  can  the  description  of  the  Psalmist 
be  said  fully  and  perfectly  to  realize  itself.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  although  this  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  substance  of 
the  represeatation  given  in  the  portion  referred  to,  that  Christ  is 
ever  directly  and  properly  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jacob }  while 
he  undoubtedly  is,  by  the  name  of  Israel. 

The  Author  cannot  allow  this  volume  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  public  without  acknowledging  the  obligations  under  which  he 
li^s  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Edinburgh,  who  has  kindly  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  MS.,  and  to  whom  the  Author 
is  indebted  for  much  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours,  and  many  valuable  and  important  suggestions  in  the 
treatment  of  the  different  parts.  Imperfect  as  the  volume  still  is, 
it  had  been  much  more  so,  if  the  various  portions  had  not,  in  their 
first  shape,  passed  through  the  hands  of  one,  who  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  theological  literature. 

May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  look  with  favour  upon  this  effort  to 
explain  and  defend  the  truths  of  his  word !  May  he  graciously 
forgive  and  bring  to  light  whatever  error  may  unconsciously  have 
crept  into  it,  and  render  it  subservient,  in  so  far  as  it  accords  with 
the  revelations  of  his  mind  and  will,  to  the  enlightened  and  profit- 
able study  of  those  Scriptures,  which  make  wise  to  salvation ! 
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CHAPTER  l 

fUi  PAST  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THEOLOGICAL  OPINION  REGARDINa 
THE  TYPES,  EMBRACING  A  SHORT  HISTORY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF 
THB  VIEWS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SUCCESSIVELY  ENTERTAINED  ON 
THE  SUBJECT,  FROM  THE  FIRST  AGES  OP  THB  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMES.  •' 

Few  branches  of  thedogy  have  given  rise  to  such  varietj  of 
opinion  among  divines  as  that  o^  types,  and  none,  perhaps,  has 
derived  less,  benefit  from  the  new  lights  and  improved  methods  ^f 
investigation,  which  have  been  introduced  into  theological  study. 
Even  those  who  have  been  perfectly  at  one  on  the  fundamental 
doctriifes  of*  the  gospel,  and. the  leading  prinoiples  of  scriptural 
interpretation,  have  yet  diflFered  widely,  not  only  in  their  methods 
of  explaining  -particular  types,  but  ,also  in  what  they  allowed 
to  possess  this  (diaracter,  and  the  degree  of  importance  they  at- 
tached to  it.  Extreme  opinion&  have  undoubtedly  been  held  on 
both  sides,  nor  have  t^iey  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  church, 
althongh  there  can,  be  little  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  opinion 
luM  been  steadily  tending  for  many  years,  both  to  lessen  the 
amount,  and  to  depreciate  tho  v^lue,  of  the  typical  matter  of  Old 
lest^nent  Bcriptare« 
VOL.  t— 2 
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1,  To  glance  firsi  at  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,— ^e 
iFieifS  vhich  they  entertained  upon  the  subjecty  are  chiefly  to  be 
gathered  from  the  particular  examples  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
tneir  works ;  for  in  none  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers  do  we 
find  any  clear  aind  well-defined  principles  of  interpretation  laid 
down,  either  on  this,  or  any  other  branch  of  theological  study,  un- 
less perhaps  some  exception  be  allowed  in  farour  of  Origen.  And 
even  he,  voluminous  as  his  works  are,  may  scarcely  be  excepted ; 
for  with  such  vagueness  and  confusion  has  he  described  the  prin- 
i^iples  which  guided  his  interpretation&  of  Scripture,  that  by  some 
he  has  been  understood  to  hold,  that  there  is  a  fourfold,  by  others 
a  threefold,  and  by  others  again  only  a  twofold  sense  in  the  sacred 
text.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  while  h^  contended  for  a  four- 
fold application  of  Scripture,  he  held  only  a  twofold  sense,  strictly 
so  called;  and,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  his  prin* 
ciples  of  interpretation  were  not  materiallv  different  from  those 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Greek  fathers..  But  before 
stating  how  th&se  bo;re  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  a  distinction,  too  often  lost  sight 
of  both  in  earlier  and  later  times,  between  allegorical  and  typical 
interpretations,  properly  so  called.  These  have  generally  been 
confounded  together,  as  if  they  were  essentially  one  in  principle, 
tmd  differing  only  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  And  yet 
there  is  an  important  distinction  between  them,  which  Bishop 
Marsh,  though  he  has  applied  the  same  general  name  to  both,  has 
to  a  certain  extent  so  judiciously  and  clearly  unfolded,  that  I  shall 
introduce  the  subject  in  his  words. 

"  There  arp  two  different  modes,  in  which  Scripture  history  has  been 
thus  allegori20d.  According  to  pne  mode,  facts  and  circumstances, 
especially  those  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  applied 
to  other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  which  they  have  been  described 
rfts  representative.  According  to  the  other  mode,  those  facts  and 
oireumstanoes  have  been  described  as  mere  emblems.  The  former 
mode  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves ; 
for  when  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  applied,  they  are  applied 
as  types  of  those  things  to  which  the  application  is  made.  But 
the  latter  mode  of  allegorical  interpretation  has  no  such  authority 
in  its  favour,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  such 
authority.  For  the  same  things  are  then  described,  not  as  types, 
or  as  real  facts,  but  as  mere  ideal  representations,  like  the  imme- 
diate representation  in  allegory.  By  this  mode,  therefore,  history 
is  not  only  treated  as  allegory,  but  converted  into  allegory ;  or, 
in  other  words,  history  is  thus,  converted  into  fable.'*  The  bishop 
goes  on  to  vindicate  the  apostle  Paul  &om  having  in  this  sense 
allegorized  scripture,  referring  to  what  he  says  in  Galatians  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  showing  tiiat  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
apostle,  the  historical  verity  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  was 
pot  destroyed,  bnt  preserved.  "In  short,"  he  concludes,  "when 
St.  Paul  allegorized  the  history  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  and 
compared  them  with  the  two  covenants,  he  did  notfaiiig  more  than 
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repretent  the  first  as  type$^  the  latter  as  antitypes.  .  Though  he 
treated  that  portion  of  the  Mosaic  history  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  treat  an  allegory,  he  did  sot  thereby 'Cont;«r£  it  into  allegory^ 
In  the  interpretation,  therefore^  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  we  observe  the,  exact  boundaries  between  the  notion 
of  an  allegory,  and  the  notion  of  a  t^e.  And  it  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, that  some  of  our  own  commentators,  and  among  others 
eyen  Macknight,  misled  by  the  nse  of  the  terpi  allegory  in  our 
authorized  version,  have  considered  it  as  synonymous  with  type. 
An  allegory,  as  already  observed,  is  a  fietitione  narrative;  a  type 
18  something  real.  An  allegory  is  a  picture  of  the  imagination; 
a  type  is  an  hzetorieal  fact.  It  is  true,  that  typical  interpretation 
may,  in  one  sens^,  be  considered  as  a  species  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation; that  they  are  so  far  alike,  as  being  equally  an  inter<- 
pretation  of  thingi;  that  they  are  equally  founded  on  resemblance; 
that  the  type  corresponds  to  its  antitype,  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation in  an  allegory  corresponds  to  its  ultimate  representation. 
Tet  the  quality  of  the  things  compared,  as  well  as  the  purport  of 
the  comparison,  is  very  different  in  the  two' cases.  And  though  a 
type  in  reference  to  its  antitype  is  called  a  ehadowj  while  the  lat* 
teris  called  the  eubstanee^  yet  the  use  of  these  terms  does  not  imply 
that  the  former  has  less  historical  verity  than  the  latter."* 

In  the  general  principles  here  stated,  and  also  in  the  particular 
view  given  of  the  passage  in  Galatians,  the  most  judicious  com- 
mentators concur  with  bishop  Marsh.  For  example,  Calvin,  in 
his  annotations  on  that  passage^  thus  writes :  -^'  Paul  certainly  does 
not  mean,  that  Moses  wrote  the  history  for  the  purpose  of  being 
turned  into  an  allegory,  but  points  out  in  what  way  the  history 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  present .  subject.  This  is  done  by  ob- 
serving a  figurative  representation  of  the  church  there  delineated. 
And  a  mystical  interpretation  of  this  sort  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  true  and  literal  meaning,  when  a  comparison  was  drawn 
between  the  church  and  the  family  of  Abraham.  As  the  house  of 
Abraham  was  then  a  true  church,  so  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  principal  and  most  memorable  events  which^happened  in  it  are 
BO  many  types  to  us.  As  in  circumcision,  in  sacrifices,  in  the 
whole  Levitieal  priesthood,  there  was  an  allegory,  as  there  is  an 
allegory  at  the  present  day.  in  our  sacraments,  so  was  there  like- 
wise in  the  house  of  Abraham ;  but  this  does  not  involve  a  depar- 
ture from  the  literal  meaning." 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  these  quotations  al?e  made  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  distinction  in  regard  to  two  modes 
of  interpretation,  the  one  only  of  which  is  warranted  in  scripture, 
and  not  as  if  every  expression  they  contain  were  approved  of.  I 
cannot  but  regard  it,  in  particular,  as  unhappy,  that  after  pointing 
out  the  distinction  so  clearly.  Bishop  Marsh  should  still  have  given 
to  both  kinds  the  one  name  of  allegory y  and  should  have  stated, 
that  although  the  apostle  in  Galatians  had  not  converted  the  Mosaic 

*  JMarfth's  Lectiir«i  on  the  Ctiticum  and  Inter^eUtioo  of  the  Bihle,  pp.  350*454. 
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narrative  into  allegory,  lie  had  yet  treated  it  aa  allegory.  No  doubt 
the  apostle  himself  caU3  the  use  he  makes  of  the  .history  an  alle-^ 
gorizing  of  it;  and  in  an  abstract  general  point  of  view,  there  is 
80  much  common  to  type  aiid  alle^orjr,  that  the  name  of  the  one 
may,  especially  where  precise  distinctions  are  not  aimed  at,  be  at 
times  applied  to  the  other.  But  as  the  use,  which  the  apostle 
makes  of  that  .portion  of  Old  Testament  history,  is  essentially 
what  we  understand  by  a  typical  application  of  it,  and  as  allego- 
rical interpretations,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  and  also  the 
more  proper  sense  of  the  term,  have  been  applied  to  extract  a 
very  different  use.  from  Old  Testament  history,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  two  nam€%  should  still  be  interchanged,  as  it 
inevitably  leads  to  the  two  things  being  improperly  confounded. 
An  allegory  is  a  narrative,  either  expressly  feigned  for  the  purpose^ 
.or  if  describing  facts  which  really  took  place,  desoribmg  them.enly 
for  the  purpose,  of  representing  certain  higher  truths  or  principles, 
"than  the  narrative  in  its  immecuate  representsii^ion,  whether  real  or 
fictitious,  could  possibly  have  taught.  -  The  immediate  representa- 
tion, therefore,  is  either  invented,  or  at  least  used,  as  a  mere  cover 
for  the  higher  sensid,  Vrhich  may  refer  to  things  ever  so  remote 
from  those  primarily  denoted,  if  only  the  corresponding  f^elations 
are  preserved.  So  that .  allegorical  interpretations  of  scripture 
properly  comprehend  the  two  following  cases,  and  these  only:  1. 
When  the  scriptural  narrative  is  actually  held  to  ha^ve  had  no 
foundation  in  fact,  to  be  a  mere  mythos  or  fabulous  representation,\ 
devised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  mysteries  of  divine 
truth;  2.  Or  when,  without  moving  any  question  about  the  real  or 
fictitious  nature  of  the  naVrative,  it  is  yet  considered  in  its  imme- 
diate representation  as  incapable  of  any  adequate  or  satisfactory 
sense,  and  is  consequently  applied  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  fa- 
bulous, to  unfold  something,  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from 
what  it  could  be  understood,  in  its  direct  and  obvious  sense,  to  re- 
late to.  The  difference  between  allegorical  interpretations,  in 
either  of  these  senses,  and  those  which  are  properly  called  typical, 
will  only  be  fully  brought  out,  when  we  have  explained  the  pro- 
per nature  of  a  type,  and  the  grounds  both  in  reason  and  script 
ture  on  which  it  rests.  It  will  be  enough  meanwhile  to  say,  that 
typical  interpretations  of  the  ^historipal  parts  of  Old  Testament 
scripture,  differ  from  the  former  kind  of  allegorical  ones,  in  that 
they  indispensably  require  the  reality  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  history ;  and  frpm  the  latter,  in  requiring,  besides  this,  that 
the  same  truth  or  principle  be  embodied  equally  in  the  type  and 
the  antitype. '  The  typical  is  not  a  different  or  a  higher  sense,  but 
a  different  or  higher  application  of  th.e  same  sense. 

Now  to  return  with  these  explanations  to  the  writings  of  the 
Earlier  fathers,  and  using  the  expressions  typical  and  allegorical  in 
the  senses  now  respectively  ascribed  to  them,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,^  that  the  fathers  generally  were  much  given  both  to  typical 
and  allegorical  interpretations,-^the  Greek  fathers  more  to  allego- 
rical than  tp  typical, — and  to  allegorical  more  in  the  second,  than 
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in  the  first  sense  described  aboye.  They  do  not  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  have  discredited  the  plain  truth  or.  reality  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  Old  Testament  scripture;  they  ^eem  rather  to  have 
regarded  the  sense  of  the  letter  afl  true,  and  good  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  capable  only  of  yielding  a  very  meagre  and  elementary  in- 
struction, and  therefore  chiely  to  be  use(jl  as  the  vehicle  of  a  much 
more  refined  and  ethereal  instruction.  Ori^en,  however,  certainly 
went  farther  than  this,  and  expressly  denied  that  many  thinjgs  in 
the  Old  Testament  had  any  foundation  in  reality.  In  his  Principia 
(lib.  iv.)  he  affirms,  that  ''when  the  scripture  history  could  not 
otherwise  be  accommodated  to  the  explanation  of  spiritual  things, 
matters  have  been  inserted  which  did  not  take  place,  nay,  which 
eould  not  have  taken  place,  and  others  again,  which  though  they 
might  have  occurred,  yet  never  actually  did  so."  Again,  when 
speaking  of  some  notices  in  the  lifel  of  Rebecca^  he  says,  ''In 
these  things,  I  have  often  told  you,  there  is  not.  a  relation  of  his- 
tories, but  a  concoclaon  of  mysteries."^  And  in  like  manner,  in 
his  annotations  on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  he  plainly  scouts 
the  idea  of  God's  having  literally  clothed /our  firdt  parents  with 
the  skins  of  slain  beasts,  calls  it  al^surd,  ridiculoi(s,  and  unworthy 
of  God,  and  declares  that  in  such  a  case  the  naked  letter  is  not  to 
be  adhered  to  as  true,  bat  exiats  only  for  the  spiritual  treasure, 
which  is  concealed  in  itf  •    . 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
writings  of  Qrigen  to  have  arisen  from  inadvertence  or  oversight; 
they  were,  indeed,  intimately  connected  with  the  vicious  system  of 
interpretation  which  be  adopted,  and  render  it  impossible  to  defend 
him  from  the  serious  charge  of  having  sought,  in  the  worst  and 
most  obnoxious  sense,  to  turn  portions  of  the  word  of  God  into 
£Etble.  The  error  was  essentially  the  same  in  kind,  though  origi- 
nated by  a  different  form  of  philosophy,  and  applied  to  purposes 
eorrespondingly  different,  with  that  which  was  lately  so  rampant 
in  Germany,  and  which  ran  out  at  last  into  the  wild  extravagance 
of  maintaining  the  entire  history  of  Jesus  to  be  only  one  great 
mythos,  or  fabulous  representation  of  divine  truths.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  in  behalf  of  Origen,  that  however  pos* 
sessed  of  what  has  been  called  "the  allegorical  fury,"  he  does  not 
appear  generally  to  have  discredited  the  facts  of  sacred  history, 
and  probably  difiered  from  the  other  divines  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  chiefly  in  the  excess  to  which  he  went  in  decrying  the  literal 
sense  as  carnal  and  puerile,  and  extolling  the  mystical  as  alone 
suited  for  those  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true  wisdom. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  however,  to  enter  into  the  investi- 
gation of  this  point,  as  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  our 
present  inquiry^;  but  to  make  more  manifest  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  this  mode  of  interpretation,  and  the  distinction  between  it  and 
what  ia  strictly  typological,  it  may  be  of  use  to  bring  forward  a 
single  specimen.     We  shall  take  it  from  Origen's  homily  on  Abra^^ 

•  Workf,  Vol.  II.,  p.  88,  Ed.  Delanie*  t  I^i<l-  P*  ^9. 
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ham's  marriage  to  Eetairah.  He  do^es  not  actuallj  disown  t£e  fact 
of  such  a  marriage  having  actually  taken  place  in  real  life^  though 
his  language  most  naturally  carries  that  interpretation^  but  he  in* 
timates  that  this^  in  common  with  the  other  marriages  of  the  pa* 
triarchs,  contained  a  sacramental  mystery.  And  what  might  this 
be?  Why,  nothing  less  than  to  teach  us,  ^Uhat  there  is  no  end  to 
wisdom^  and  that  old  age  sets  no  bounds  to  improvement  in  know- 
ledge. The  death  of  Sarah  (he  says)  is  to  be  understood  nfi  the 
perfectionment  of  virtue.  But  he  who  has  attained  to  a  consuok- 
mate  and  perfect  virtue  must  always  be  employed  in  eome  kind  of 
learning' — which  learning  is  called  by  the  divine  word,  his  wife. 
Abraham,  therefor6|  w^hen  an  old  mati,  and  his  body  in  a  manner 
dead,  took  Eeturah  to  wife.  I  think  it  was  better,  according  to 
the  exposition  we  follow,  that  the  wife  should  have  been  received 
when  his  body  wiia  dead,  and  his  members  were  mortified.  |*or 
we  have  a  greater  capacity  for  wisdom,  when  we  bear  about  the 
dying  , of  Christ  in  our  mortal,  body.  Then,  Eeturah,  whom 
Abraham  married  in  his  old  age,  is  by  interpretation  incen»ej  or 
sweet  odour.  For  he  said,  even  as  Paul  did,  ^  We  are  a  sweet  sa- 
vour of  Christ.'  Sm  is  a  foul  and  putrid  thing;  but  if  any  of  you, 
in  whom  this  no  longer  dwells,  have  the  fragrance  of  righteousness, 
'the  sweetness  of  mercy,  and  bjr  prayer  continually  offer  up  incense 
to  God,  ye  aho  have  taken  Keturah  to  wife."*  And  on  he. goes 
to  show,  how  many  such  wives  may  be  taken ;  hospitality  is  one, 
the  care  of  the  poor  another,,  patience  a  third,  each  virtue,  in  short, 
a  wife;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  patriarchs  had  so  many  wives, 
and  that  Solompt  possessed  them  even  by  hundreds,  he  having 
received  plenitude  of  wisdonl  like  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
consequently  grace  to  exercise  the  largest  number  of  virtues. 

This  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  allegorical  interpretation,  having 
for  its  subject-matter  a  story,  either  entirely  fabulous,  or  at  least 
treated  as  if  it  were  so.  It  is  of  no  moment  for  all  the  purposes 
which  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  might  serve,  whether  Abra- 
ham ahd  Eeturah  had  any  substantia  existence,  and  whether  their 
marriage  was  a  real  fact  in  history,  or  an  incident  fitly  thrown  into 
a  fictitious  narrative,  constructed  for  th'e  purpose  of  symbolising 
the  hidden  doctrines  of  a  divine  philosophy.  If  it  had  been  treated 
as  a  typcj  and  not  as  an  allegory,  whatever  meaning  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  as  a  representation  of  gospel  mysteries,  th'a 
story  must  have  been  assumed  as  real,  and  the  act  of  Abraham 
made  to  correspond  with  something,  essentially  the  same  in  kind — 
some  sort  of  union,  for  example,  between  parties  holding  a  'similar 
relation  to  each  other,  as  Abraham  did  to  Eeturah.  In  this, 
though  there  might  have  been  error  in  the  particular  use  and  ap<- 
plication  made  of  it,  there  would  at  least  have  been  some  appear- 
ance of  a  probable  ground  for  it  to  rest  upon;  but  in  the  true  aU 
legorical  form,  which  it  presents  in  the  above  quotation,  all  seems 
what  may  well  be  called  ''the  baseless-fabric  of  a  vision."    For 
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lAskt  eonnexion^  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  as  detennined 
by  the  word  of  Qtqd^  oan  we  fancy  to  exist  between  the  death  of 
one  wife  and  the  consummation  of  virtue  in  the  husband,  or  the 
wiarriage  of  anotiier  and  his  pursuit  of  knowledge?  Why  might 
not  the  former  as  well,  if  not  more  fitly,  represent  the  loss  of  vir- 
tue, and  Idle  latter  a  disposition  to  relax  the  search  for  the  hidden 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  the  highmr  graces  of  a  Christian  life? 
There  would  evidently  be  as  good  ground  for  asserting  the  one  as 
the  other;  and,  indeed,  with  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  the 
word  of  God  would  become  no  better  than  an  Egyptian  hieroglyph, 
as  interpreted  by  die  caba;Iistic  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  could  be  made  to  express  dogmas  ever  so  varied  and  pro- 
found, according- to  the  fancies  or  the  creeds  of  those  who  assumed 
the  ofEce  of  interpretation,  and  instead  of  rendering  inspired  Scrip- 
ture the  handmaid  df  a  liigher  instruction,  it  could  only  turn  this 
into  one  vast  sea  of  uncertainty,  disorder  and  confusion. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  mention  the  use  which  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen's  master,  has  made  (Stroma.  1.  I.  p.  888,) 
of  another  portion  of  sacred  history,  which  treats  of  Abraham's 
wives.  The  instruction  he  derives  from  the  patriarch's  marriage 
successively  to  Sarah  and  Hagar,  is  that  a  Christian  ought  to  cid- 
tivate  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts,  before  he  devotes  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  divine  wisdom.  And  the  way  he  makes  out 
this  is,  that  Abraham  is  the  image  of  a  perfect  Christian — Sarah  the 
image  of  Christian  wisdom — ^and  Hagar  the  image  of  philosophy, 
or  human  wisdom.  Abraham  lived  with  Sarah  for  a  long  time  in 
a  state  of  connubial  sterilitv,  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  a  Chris- 
tian, so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  divine  wisdom 
and  religion  alone,  will  never  bring  forth  ahy  great  or  excellent 
fruits.  Abraham,  then^  with  the  consent  of  Sarah,  takes  to  him 
Hagar,  which  proves,  according  to  Clement,  that  a  Christian  ought 
to  embrace-the  wisdom  of  this  world  or  philosophy,  and  that  Sai&h 
or  divine  wisdom  will  not  withhold  her  consent.  Lastly,  after  Ha- 
gar had  borne  Ishmael  to  Abraham,  he  resumed  his  intercourse 
with  Sarah,  and  of  her  begat  Isaac;  the  true  import  of  which  is, 
that  a  Christian^  after  having  once  thoroughly  grounded  himself 
in  human  learniA^  and  philoso])hy,  will,  if  he  then  devotes  himself 
to  the  culture  of  divine  wisdom,  be  capable  of  propagating  the  race 
of  true  Christians,  and  of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  church. 
Here  we  have  two  entirely  different  senses  extracted  from  the  nar- 
rative, by  the  master  and  the  pupil;  and,  on  the  allegorical  hypo- 
thesis, many  more  might  with,  equal  justice  be  adopted,  while  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  assign  any  ground  of  preference  to  one  more 
tnan  to  another.  The  whole  i9  left  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  and 
fancy  of  each  individual. 

This  vicious  mode  of  interpretation,  and  manifest  perversion  of 
the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  was  not  confined  by  Origen  merely 
to  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  carried  by 
him  with  unfortunate  consistency  through  the  greater  part  of 
Scripture.    Even  when  explaining^  those  portions  of  the  Mosaic  ri- 
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tnal,  on  vhich  the  Hpistle  to  the 'Hebrews  ha8.f^rni8h^d  an  in- 
spired commentary/ he  could  not  abstain  from  his  favourite  plan  of 
allegorizing,  and  searching  for  what  he  considered  a  higher  sense. 
And  in  this,  he  was  so  far  from  being  singular,  that  he  himself  was  a 
follower  of  others,  and  was  in  turn  followed  by  others — the  Greek  fa- 
thers as  a  body  pursuecl  the  eame  syste^*  One  of  the  ablest  of  them, 
and  a  predecessor  of  Origen,  the  Clement  just  mentioned,  even  ap^ 
plied  the  allegorical  principle  to  the  oioral  parts  of  Scripture — to  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  which  Origen  differed  from  his  mas- 
ter, though  hV  could  scarcely  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency 
if  he  had  concurred  with  him.  For  the  allegorical  system  of  inter- 
pretation, as  then  pursued^  was  just  the  offspring  of  that  false  phi- 
losophy, which  treated  every  thing  connected  with  .matter  and  the 
common  relations  of  life,  as  beneath  the  dignity,  or  adverse  to  the 
proper/good  of  the  soul,  which  behooved  therefore  to  be  ever  soar- 
ing above  such  low  and  inferior  things  into  the  high  abstractions 
of  a  contemplative  theosophy.  The  fathers  of  the  Latin  school . 
were  much  less  infected  with  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  and  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  consequently  partake  much  less  of  a 
transcendental  and  visionary  character,  tlof.  a'  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, did  occasionally  adopt  allegorical  interpretations,  though 
much  more  sparingly  than  was  usual  with  the  divin^^s  of  the  Greek 
church;  andipsp  far  as  typical  meani^igs  wepe  concerned,  e^h 
'writer  in  both  churches  seems  to  have- acted  without  any  proper 
rule  or  restraint,  excepting  what  might  be  imposed  bv  the  natural 
cast  of  his  own  mind^  or  the  nature  of  his  subject,  if  in  the  east- 
ern church  we  find  such  objects  as  the  tree  of  life  in. the  garden  of 
Eden,  the  rod  of  Moses,  Moses  himself  with  his  arms  extended 
during  the  conflict  with  Ainalek/ regarded  as  types  of  the  cross; 
in  the  western  church  we  find  Augustine,  who  paid  more  attention 
than  most  of  his  brethren  to  the  work  of  interprelatiqn,  and  ^hose 
name  as  a  theologian  soon  eclipsed  that  of  all  others,  discovering 
types  with  equal  freedom  in  the  facts  of  Old  Testament  history^ 
As  when,  to  look  only  into  his  work  on  the  Psalms,  Jie  answers  the 
question,  "  Wherefore  did  Christ  enter  into  the  sleep  of  death?  " 
by  saying,  "  Because  Adam  slept,  when  Eve  was  formed  from  his 
side,  Adam  being  the  fisure  of  Christ,  Eve  as  the  mother  of  the 
living  the  figure  of  the  church;  and  as  she  was  formed  from  Ada^m 
while  he  was  asleep,  so  was  it  when  Chrbt  slept  on  the  cross,  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  flowed  from  his  side."*  Or  again, 
when  Saul  is  declared  to  have  been  the  type  of  death,  unwillingly 
appointed  by  God  king  over  Israel,  ju^  as  he  reluctantly  subjects 
his  people  to  the  stroke  of  death ;  and  David's  deliverance  from 
the  band  of  Saul  foresjiadowed  our  deliverance  through  Christ 
from  the  power  of  death;  while  in  that  escape  of  David,  coupled 
with  the  suffering  of  Ahimelech  on  his  account,  if  not  in  his  stead, 
there  wa«^  a  prefiguration  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. f  It 
would  be  alike  needless  and  unprofitable  to  multiply  examples  far- 
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ther,  or  proseciite  the  sabjeet  more  in  detail.  Enough  nHlj  has 
been  advanced  to  show,  that  the  earlier  divines  of  the  Christian 
church  had  no  sound  or  enlightened  principles  to  guide  theqi  in 
the  discovery  or  application  of  What  is  typica}  in  Old  Testament 
scripture,  and  that  neither  in  their  principles  nor  their  practice  is 
any  proper  safeguard  to  be  found  against  extravagant  and  fanciful 
conceits.  * 

3.  Passing  over  the  dark  gulf  of  the  middle  ages,  we  come  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  At  that  memorable  era  a  mighty 
advimce  was  made,  not  only  beyond  the  ages  immediately  prece* 
ding,  but  also  beyond  those  which  produced  the  writings  of  the  fa^ 
there,  in  att«inine  to  a  sound  and  rational  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  text  of  Scripture  was  exannned  like  that  of 
other  ancient  writings,  and  the  manifold  sense,  which  the  most 
learned  theologians  bad  generally  concurred  in  ascribing  to  it,  was 
with  one  consent  discarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  Lu» 
iher  denounced  mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations  as  '^trifling 
and  foolish  fables,  with  which  the  Scriptures  were  rent  into  so 
many  and  diverse  senses,  that  sillv  poor  consciences  could  receive 
no  certain  doctrine  of  any  thing.'  f  ^^  Calvin,  in  like  manner 
repudiating  all  various  meanings,  declares  that  ^^  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture  is  the  natural  and  obvious  mcMiin^,  by  which  we  ought 
resolutely  to  abide,"  and  speaks  of  the  ^'licentious  system  "  of  Ori- 
gen  and  the  allegorists,  as  undoubtedly  a  contrivance  of  Satan  to 
nndermino  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  take  away  from  the 
reading  of  it  the  true  advantage."!  It  would  be  beside  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  inquire  how  these  and  the  other  eminent  divines 
of  that  ase  exemplified  such  correct  views  in  their  general  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture ;  and  as,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  their  attention  was  .comparatively  little  drawn  to  the 
sabj^t  of  types,  and  they  formed  no  distinct  school  concerning  it, 
we  must  descend  a  Uttle  further  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  science  of  theology  came  to  be  stu- 
died inore  in  detail,  and  the  types  consequently  received  a  separate 
investigation.  About  that  period  acose  what  is  called  the  Cocce- 
ian  school,  which,  though  it  did  not  revive  the  double  sense  of  the 
Alexandrians  school,  (for  Cocceius  expressly  disclaimed  an^  thing 
but  the  literal  and  historical  sense,  as  the  proper  one  of  Scripture,) 
yet  by  searching  for  an  exoessive  fulness  of  meaning  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  was  chargeable  with  somewhat  of  the  caprice  and  ir- 
re^arity  of  the  ancient  allegorists.  Cocceius  himself,  less  distin* 
gushed  as  a  systematic  writer  in  theology,  thai^  as  a  Hebrew  scho- 

*  Thof«  wlio  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers  treated  mord 
at  large,  may  consult  Davidson's  Henseneutics,  or,  if  German  scholars,  Clausen's 
Hermeneatik.  The  latter  thas  marks  tiie  change  introduced  hy  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  divines:  «lt  is  in  Clement  and  Origen  that  we  find  the  allegorical  method 
of  ezDositiod  first  not  merely  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also 
haseci  on  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  exposition,  ana  connected  with  definite  rules. 
So  that,  while  it  is  wrong  to  name  Origen  the  father  of  allegorical  exposition,  he  is 
well  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  its  scientific  promoter,''  p«'  100. 

t  On  Gml.  ch.  iy.  y.  29.  ^  4  On  G^l.  ch.  iv.  SSI* .  > 
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W  a;nd  karned  expositor  of  S<»*iptare,:  in  which  respect  he  did  es- 
sential service  to  the  cause  of  biblical  science,  left  n^  elaborate 
statement  of  his  views  in  regard  to  typical  and  allegorical  inter- 
pretations, and  it  is  chiefly  from  his  annotations  on  particular  pacK 
sages^  and  the  more  systematic  works  of  his  followers,  that  these 
are  to  be  gathered.  How  freely  he  was  disposed  to  draw  upon  Old 
Testament  history  for  types  of  gospel  things,  may  be  understood 
from  this  one  example,  (taken  from  his  Cur.  Prior.  in.Oen.  x.,)  his 
conceiving  Asshur  going  out  and  building  Nineveh^  to  have  typi- 
fied the  Turk  or  Mussulman  power,  which  at  once  sprang  from  the 
kingdom,  and  &hook  the  dominion,  of  antichrist.  He  evidently 
conceived,  that  eirety  ^vent  in  Old  Testament  history  had  its  anti- 
type in  the  history  of  <;!hrist  and  his  church.  And  how  much  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  allegorize  Scripture^  may  also  be  under^ 
stood  from  his  subjecting  the  eighth  P^alm  to  that  arbitrary  mode 
of  interpretation ;  according  to  which  he  understands  by  the  «A^ 
there  spoken  of,  Christ's  flock — by  the  oxetij  those  who  labour  in 
the  service  of  Ghrist-^by  the  beasts  oftkefieldy^uch  as  are  strangera 
to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Qod,  barbariahs  and  savages — 'by  the 
fowl  of  the  air  and  fish  of  the  sea,  persons  at  a  still  greater  dis* 
4;ance  from  godliness,  immersed  in  worldly  pleasures  or-  puffed  up 
with  a  vain  and  haughty  disposition,  so  that  there  is  nothing  so 
wild  and  untrarctable  oh  earth  but  it  shall  be  brought  under  the 
rule  and  dominion  of  Christ. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  views  of  Cocceius  differed 
materially  from  those,  which  were  held  by  some  who  preceded  him, 
and  considering, 'along  with  this,  how  little  he  did  to  reduce  his  . 
view^  to  a  systematic  form,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  school  in 
question  should  have  taken  its  name  from  him.  If  we  turn  to  one 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Glass's  Philologia  Sacra,  published  before 
Cocceius  had  commenced  his  critical  labours,  (the  first  waa  pub- 
lished before  he  was  born,)  we  shall  find  the  principles  of  allegori- 
cal and  typical  investigations  laid  down,  with  a  latitude  which  Coc- 
ceius himself  could  scarcely  have  quarrelled  with.  Indeed  his  ex- 
amples require  no  more  to  justify  them,  than  the  principles. stated 
by  Glass,  and  though  the  latter  in  his  section  on  allegories  has  to 
throw  himself  back  chiefly  on  the  fathers,  he  yet  produces  some 
quotations  in  support  of  his  views  both  on  these  and  types  from 
some  writers  of-  his  own  age.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
no  difference  of  an  essential  nature  between  the  views  of  Glass, 
Cpcceius,  Witsius,  and  Vitringa;  and  though  the  first  wrote  some 
time  before,  and  the  last  about  half  a  century  later  than  Cocceius, 
-  no  injustice  can  be  done  to  any  of  them  by  taking  the  sentiments 
of  one  as  substantially  the  sentiments  of  all.  Like  the  fathers, 
they  did  not  suflSciently  distinguish  between  allegorical  Mid  typi- 
cal interpretations,  but  regarded  the  one  as  only  a  particular  form 
of  the  other,  and  both  as  equally  warranted  by  New  Testament 
scripture.  Consequently  the  rules  and  principles  which  they  adopt- 
ed were  very  much  the  same  for  both  kinds  of  interpretation^ 
though  at  present  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  typical  de- 
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partment.  They  held,  then,  that  there  was  a  twofold  sort  of  types^ 
the  one  innate^  coiisistnig  of  thoee  types  which  are  somewhere  in 
Scripture  itself  declared  to  haye  been  such,  and  explained;  the 
other  inferred^  consisting  of  sach  as,  though  not  particulsrized  in 
Scripture,  were  yet  on  probable  grounds  inferred  by  interpreters, 
aa  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  practice  of  the  in- 
spired writers  in  regard  to  simili^  examples.*  The  latter  class 
were  understood  by  the  persons  we  speak  of  to  be  equally  proper 
and  yalid  with  the  other,  and  were  distinguished  from  those,  whioh 
were  sometimes  forged  by  Papists,  and  were  at  variance  with  the 
analogies  just  mentioned.  Of  course^  from  their  very  nature, 
they  could  only  be  employed  for  tlie  support  and  confirmation  of 
truths  already  received,  and  not  to  prove  what  was  otherwise 
doubtful ;  but  still  they  were  not  on  that'account  to  be  less  diligent- 
ly searched  for,  or  less  confidently  used,  because  thus  only  could 
Christ  be  found  in  all  the  Scriptures,  which  all  testify  of  him. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  grounds  on  which  this  system  rested 
were  chiefly  loose  and  general. principles,  which  left  ample  scope 
for  any  one  who  chose  to  run  into  endless  extravagancies ;  and  in 

Eractice,  a  mere  resemblance,  however  accidental  or  unimportant, 
etween  something  in  the  Old  and  something  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment scriptures,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute  the  one  a  type 
of  the  other.  Hence,  in  the  very  learned  and  able  authors  abov^ 
referred  to,  we  find  the  name  of  Abel  (emptiness)  viewed  as  prefi- 
guring our  Lord's  humiliation;  the  occupation  of  Atiel,  Christ's 
office  as  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep ;  the  withdrawment  of 
Isaac  from  his  father's  house  to  the  land  of  Moriah,  Christ's  being 
led  out  of  the  templ^  to  Calvary ;  Adam's  awaking  out  of  sleep, 
Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  Samson's  meeting  a  young 
lion  by  the  way,  and  the  transactions  that  followed,  GKrist's  meet- 
ing Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  with  the  important  train  of 
events  to  which  it  led ;  David's  gathering  to  himself  a  party  from 
the  distressed,  the  bankrupt  and  discontented,  Christ's  receiving 
into  his  church  publicans  and  sinners, — with  many  others  of  a  like 
nature.- 

Were  it  necessary,  examples  in  great  number  of  a  like  kind 
might  be  produced  from  writers  of  our  own  countrv,  such  as  Ma- 
ther,t  KeachjJ  W©rden,§  Ti  Taylor,||  and  Guild,T^  who  belonged  to 
the  same  school  of  interpretation,  and  who  nearly  all  wrote  about 
the  end  or  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Excepting  the  first 
two,  they  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  rationale  o£  the  subject,  and 
these  two  very  sparingly.  The  works  are  all  of  a  much  more  popu- 
-lar  cast  than  those  of  the  continental  divines  last  noticed,  and 
rather  exhibited  by  particular  examples,  than  theoretically  ex- 

•  Philologia  Sac.  LiT).  II.  P»  1.  Tract.  H.  Sect.  IV.    Vitrmga  OVa.  Sac.  Vol."^I. 
Lib.  VI.  cb.  XX.    Witaiaa  de  (Ecoaom.  Lib.  IV.  cb.  %r 
f  Tbe  Figurea  and  Typ^  of  tba  Old  Testament, 
t  Key  to  open  tbe  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types. 
§  Tbe  Typea  unveiled,  or  tbe  Gospel  picked  out  of  the  Legal  Cerettonies. 
I  Maaea  aad  Aaroa.  /         .  f  Moaea  oBTailad* 
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plained  tbe  nature  of  their  riewis..  Thej  agree  so  far  with  each- 
pther^  and  with  writers  of  the  Gocceian  school,  that  thej  admit  of 
inferred,  as  well  as  innate  tjrp^s,  although  some  of  them  mani- 
fested much  more  caution  in. adopting  these  than  others.  Mather 
Jn  particular,  and  Worden  aliso,  very  rarely  go  beyond  the  express 
warrant  of  Scripture,  notwithstanding  that  they  claimed  the  liberty 
of  doing  so,  holding  the  principle,  that  ^' whei^e  the  analogy  was  evi- 
dent and  manifest  between  things  under  j;he  law  and  things  under 
the  gospel,  the  one  were  to  be  concluded  to  be  types  of  the  other." 
How  far  this  analogy  was  som.etimes  carried,  we  may  best  learn^ 
perhaps^  from  Taylor  and  Guild,  who  follow  much  in  the  same 
track,  and  the  latter  of  whom  has  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  typi- 
cal resemblance^  between  Joseph  and  Christ,  and  seventeen  be- 
tween Jaqab  and  Christ,  not  scrupling  to  swell  the  number  by 
taking  in  acts  of  sin  occasionally,  as  well  as  the  merest  trifles. 
Thus  Jacob's  b^ing  a  supplanter  of  his  brother,  is  made  to  repre- 
sent Christ's  supplanting  death,  sin  and  Satan;  his  being  obedient 
to  his  parents  in  all  things,  Christ's  subjection  to  his  heavenly  F&^ 
ther  and  his  earthly  parents ;'  his  purchasing  the  birthright  by  red 
pottage,  and  obtaining  the  blessijlg  by  presenting  .savoury*  venison 
to  his  father,  clothed  in  Esau's  garment,  Christ's  purchasing  the 
heavenly  inheritance  to  us  by  his  red  bloo^,  and,  obtaining  the 
blessing  by  offering  up  the  savoury  meat  of  his  obedience,  in  the 
borrowed  gigrment  of  our  nature,  &c. 

Now  we  may  say  of  these,  and  the  simllai*  examples,  with  which 
the  writings  of  that  school  abound,  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the^ 
wrong  principle,  that  a  resemblance  of  any  sort^  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype.  And  to  deal  in  this 
arbitrary  manner  with  the  word  of  God,  is  to  caricature,  rather 
than  to  vindicate,  ,its  great  theme,  and  throw  it  open  to  every  trU 
volous  or  extravagant  conceit.  Let  the  resemblance  between  tbe 
earlier  and  the  later  circumi^tance  be  ever  so  exact,  ypt  if  the  re-  . 
semblance  is  all  we  have  to  found  upon,  who  can  assure  us  that 
there  is  any  thing  typical  in  the  matter?  any  thing  more,  indeed, 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  history,  profane  as  well  as  aacred? 
What,  for  example,  might  prevent  Romulus,  assembling  a  band  of 
desperadoes  of  every  description  to  fotlnd  his  commonwealth,  from 
serving,  as  well  as  David  in  the  situation  alluded  to  above,  to 
typify  the  procedure  of  Christ  in  calling  to  him  publicans  and  sin- 
ners ?  Ther'e  is  at  least  as  striking  a  resemblance  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other,  and  .both  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footine  as  far 
as  concerns  the  will  and  appointment  of  God;  for  both  alike  were 
the  offspring  of  human  policy,  struggling  against  outward  difficul- 
ties, and  endeavouring  to  supply  the  want  of  betl^er  resources. 
And  thus,  by  pushing  the  matter  beyond  its  just  limits,  we  reduce, 
sacred  history  in  this  re^pect  to  tbe  level  of  profane,  and  at  the 
same  time  throw  an  air  of  uncertainty  ov^r  the  whole  aspect  of 
its  typical  character. 

That  ^udi  a  loose  and  unregulated  method  of  handling  the  typi- 
cal matter  of  ancient  Scripture  should  have  given  rise  to  many 
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trifling  and'far-fetclied  analogies,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expected.  It  had  no  fixed  rules  and  clear  principles,  by 
which  to  guide  its  investigations,  at  least  those  it  had  were  so  rague 
and  general  that  they  set  up  no  proper  land-marks  in  the  field  of 
inquiry,  and  left  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject  in  an  ar- 
bitrary and  uncertain  state.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  typical  interpretations 
into  disrepute,  and  of  leading  men,  in  proportion  as  the  exact  and 
critical  study  of  Scripture  came'  to  be  cultivated,  to  regard  the 
subject  as  hopelessly  involved  in  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  fault  inherent  in  the  typological  system, 
which  was  adopted  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  Oocceian  school. 
It  &iled  even  more  fundamentally  in  the  idea  it  conceived  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testiament  dispensations 
— ^between  the  type,  and  the  thing  typified, — ^which  was  made  to 
consist  chiefly  in  points  of  mere  outward  resemblance,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  great  principles  common  alike  to  both  dis- 
pensations, and  which  formed  the  essential  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween them.  It  was  this  fundamental  eri^or  which  principally  oc- 
casioned the  many  extravagances,  that  disfigured  the  typical  illus- 
trations of  our  older  divines:  it  led  them  to  make  account  of  num- 
berless superficial  or  accidental  resemblances ;  and  it  further  led 
them  to  overlook  or  misapprehend  the  immediate  object  and  design 
of  the  types  in  their  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  worshippers; 
For  while  as  types  they  speak  a  language  that  can  be  distinctly 
and  intelligently  understood  only  by  us,  who  are  privileged  to  read 
their  meaning  in  the  gospel  antitype,  they  yet  had,  £i«  events  or 
tMtitiitionSf  a  present  purpose  to  accomplish  apart  altogether 
from  their  prospective  reference,  and  asi  much  as  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed no  such  reference  at  all. 

3.  The  obvious  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  typological  sys- 
tem just  described,  were  not  long  in  leading  to  its  general  aban- 
donment, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  And  it  was 
succeeded  by  another,  which,  without  entering  at  all  into  a  more 
profound  investigation  of  th&  subject,  6t  explaining  more  satisfac- 
torily the  grounds  of  a  typifeal  connexion  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  dispensations,  would  admit  those,  and  those  ohly, 
to  be  types,  wliich  were  expressly  declaried  to.be  such  in  Scripture 
itself.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  proper  safeguard  against  error 
and  excess.*    And  yet,  we  fear,  the  evils  connected  with  the  for- 

*  I  suppose  it  is, in  this  way  we  are  to  underBtand  the  following  critique  of  Sad- 
dens:  *<  It  cannot  certainly  be  denied,  that  the  Cocceians,  at  least  some  of  them, 
have  carried  this  matter  loo  far.  For  besides  that  they  every  where  seem  to  find 
images  and  types  of  future  things,  where  other  people  can  discern  none;  when  they 
come  to  make  the  application  to  the  antitype,  they  not  unfrequently  condescend  to 
minute  and  even  trifling  things,  nay,  advance  what  is  utterly  insignificant  and  ludi- 
crous, exposing  holy  writ  to  the  mockery  of  the  profane.  And  here  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  notice  the  fates  of  exegetical  theology,  since  that  intemperate  rage  for  allego- 
ries, which 'appeared  in  Origen  and  the  fathers,  and  which  has  already  been  con- 
demned by  the  Schoolmen,  was  again,  after  an  interval,  though  under  a  different 
form,  produced,  upon  the  stage.  For  tbad  typical  interpretation  differs  from  the  al- 
legorical only  in  this,  that  in  it  respect  is  had  to  the  future  things,  which  aiie  adum- 
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this  more  circumscribed  and  meagre  one;  but  that  an  unhappy  cur- 
rent  had  began  to  set  in  upon  Sie  Protestant  charch,  i?hxch  led 
men  comparatively  to  lose  sight  of  Christ  aifiid  much  learning  and 
philosophy,  and  consequently  disposed  them  to  disrelish  and  re* 
pudiate  a  doctrine,  which  gloried  in  finding  eridences  of  Christ 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture. .  It  was  indeed  the  redeeming 
point  of  the  older  typological  system,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
go  far  in  extenuating  the  occasbnal  errors  connected  with  it,  that 
it  supposed  Christ  and  the  gospel  dispensation  (p  be  the  grand  aim 
an,d  object  of  all  Scripture.  But  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a.  general  coldness  began  tor  manifest  itself  in 
jbhe  writings^  as  well  ad  the  lives  of  even  the  more  orthodox  part  of 
the  church.  The  vital  spirit  of  .Christianity,  which  had  been  all 
energy  and  zeal-  a  century  before,  had  now  become  dull-  and  lan- 
guid; faith,  the  one  great  well-spring  of  soundness  of  doctrine  and 
devotedness  of  life,  was  fir^t  weakened,  and  ultimately  in.  many  in* 
'  stances  supplanted  by  a  worldly  philosophizing  spirit,  which  soft- 
ened down,  if  it  did  n^t  entirely  renounce,  all  that  was  peculiar 
in  the  gospel.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  spirit,  Christ  was 
not  allowed  to  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  New  Testament)^ 
and  how  much  less,  then,  in  the  Old; 

Vitringa  who  lived  to  see  the  commencement,  of  this  deteriorar 
tion,  attributed  to  it  nearly  the  whole  of  that  distaste,  which  wa8 
then  beginning  to  discover  itself  to  typical  interpretations,  according 
to  the  existing  method.  With  special  reference  to  the  famous 
work  of  Spencer  on  the  Laws  of  the  Hebrews,  a  work  full  indeed 
of  profound  learning,  but  throughout  low  and  carnal  in  its  tone^ 
he  deplored  the  disposition  which  appeared  to  seek  for  the  grounds^ 
and  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  in  the  mazes  of  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  not  rather  to^nd  in  them  the  mystery  of  Christ,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself  plainly  declared  to  be  there  indicated,'  and 
in  the  institutions  themselves  8p  distinctly  delineated,  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  discern  the  type,  who  loved  the  antitype.  Nor  cotdd 
he  conceal  his  fear,  that  the  talent,  authority,  and  learning  of  such 
men  as  Spencer,  would  gain  extensive  credit  for  their  opinions, 
and  soon  bring  the  typology  of  Scripture,  as  he  understood  it;  into 
contempt.'*'     In   that  qertainly  he  was  not  mistaken.     Another 

feneration  had  scarcely  .passed,  when  Dathe  published  the  Sacred 
'hilology  of  Glass,  so  changed  in  many  respects  by  the  new  spirit 
of  rationalism,  that  Glass  himself  could  scarcely  have  recognised 
it  as  hi^  own  J.  and  the  section  on  tyj)e8,  to  which  we  formerly  re- 
ferred, was  quietly  dropped  out  altogether,  as  relating  to  a  subject 
no  longer  thought  worthy  of  a  recognised  place  in  tae  science  of 
an  enlightened  theology.     That  spirit  ^of  rationalism,  in  the  majesty 

brated  by  tbe  types ;  and  so  the  typical  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  allegorical 
interpretation.    But  in  either  way  the  amplest  scope  is  afiTorded  for.  the  play  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination  and  a  fertile  mind."    I.  F.  Buddei  Isagoge  II.  Hist.  Theolog.^ 
published  in  1730. 
•  Obs.  Sac  Vol.  II.  p.  460, 461.  . 
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of  ks  aatiobristisii  pride^  had  by  this  time  snoeeeded  in  discardinff 
ike  innaUy  as  well  as  the  inferred  types  of  the  older  divines ;  and 
the  convenient  doctrine  of  aeeemmodationj  at  the  same  time  intro* 
ducedy  provided  an  easy  explanatio^i  for.  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  explicitly  asserted  such  and  such  things  in  the 
Old  to  have  been  types  of  Christ.  It  was  only  an  adaptation,  dic- 
tated by  Jewish  prejadice  or  conceit,  of  certain  facts  and  institu- 
tions belonging  to  a  former  age,  beside  their  origini^l  purpose,  to 
the  events  of  the  gospel  dispensation;  aud  so,  Christ  and  Moses, 
the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  stood  vir- 
tually diBsevered  from  each  other  in  the  new  system  of  the  leading 
divines  on  the  continent. 

In  this  country,  various  causes,  which  we  need  not  at  present 
investigate,  contributed  to  render  the  downward  progress  much 
slower,  a«d  also  to  prevent  it  from  running  to  the  same  exeess  of 
dishonour  to  the  name  pf  Christ.  Even  authors  of  such  a  cold  and 
philosophising  spirit  as  Clarke  and  Joitin,  not  only  wrote  in  defence 
of  types  as  having  a  certain  use  in  revelation,  out  also  admitted 
more  within  the  circle  of  types,  than  those  which  were  expressly 
named  in  New  Testament  scripture.'*'  They  certainly  urge4  the 
necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  caution  in  travelling  beyond 
the  plain  record  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  whole  c^t  of  their  thoughts 
they  manifestly  belonged  much  more  to  the  Spenoerian^  than  to 
the  Cocceian  school ;  yet  a  feeling  of  the  close  connexion  existix^ 
between  the  Old  and  the  N^w  Testament  dispensations,  prevented 
them  from  rejecting  the  more  important,  at  leasts  o!  the  inferred 
types.  And  Jortin,  especially,  falls  so  mucdi  into  the  current  of  the 
older  writers,  that  he  reckons  up  no  fewer  than  forty  points,  in 
which  Moses  as  a  type  resembled  Christ.  A  work,  composed 
much  about  the  same  period  that  Jortin  published  his  first  volume 
of  Remarks^  %nd  one  that  has  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
in  forming  the  general  opinion  on  types  in  Scotland,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  minister  in  Dundee,  Mr.  M'Ewen,t  is  still  more 
free  in  the  'admission  of  circumstances  into  the  rank  of  types, 
which  are  not  expressly  characterized  as  typical  in  Scripture  itself. 
The  work' is  entirely  of  a  popular  cast,  contains  no  investigation  of 
the  grounds  on  which  typical  interpretations  i^est,  and  harmonises 
much  more  with  the  school  which  had  flourished  in  the  previous 
century,  than  that  to  which  Clarke  and  Jortin  belonged*  As  in- 
dicative of  a  particular  mode  of  interpretation,  it  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  the  older  productions  of  Mather  and  Taylor,  and  partakes 
alike  of  their  excellencies  and  their  defects. 

There  was  therefore  in  thi$  country  a  considerable  unwillingness 
to  depart  altogother  from  the  principles  of  the  Cocceiati  scheoU 
The  deelension  came  in  gradually,  and  in  its  progress  Was  rather 

*  Clarke's  Evidences,  p.jl30.  Jortm'a  Renoarks  on  Eccleaiaatieal  History,  Vol. 
I.p.  138— 152. 

t  Grace  and  Truth,  or  the  Glory  and  Fitlneas  of  the  Redeemer  displayed,  in  an  at^ 
tempt  to  explain  the  Types,  Figures,  and  Allegories  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the 
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marked  hy  the  tacit  rejection  in  practice  of  much  that  was  formerly 
reckoned  typical,  than  by  the  introduction  of  avowedly  different 
opinions  on  the  sulbject»     The  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the 
more  ^eminent  divines,.  w«s   one  that  led  them   to  look  more 
for  the  reasons  of  Christianity  in  the  general  nature  of  things,  than 
in  any  thing  which  it  had  in  commdn  with  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion, and  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  by  its  re- 
lation to  paganism,  rather  than  by  tracing  its  connexion  with  the 
coming^dispensation  of  the  gospel.     As  an  inevitable  consequence, 
iiie  typological  province  of  theology  fell  into  general  neglect* 
Nay,  \he  Old  Testament  scriptures  at  large  came  to  be  regarded 
in  an  inferior  light,  and  in  those  parts  especially,  which  relate  the 
history,  or  describe  the  worship  of  the  ancient  church,  th^ey  were 
seldom  viewed  as  containing  what  could  be  of  much  service  to  the 
faith  and  knowledge  of  those,  who  lii^e  under  the  gospel.  *  It  seems 
partly,  at  least,  to  have  been  owing  to  this  growing  distaste  fOr 
Old  Testament  inquiries,  and  undervaluation  of  its  contents,  that 
what  is  called  the  Hutchinsoiiian  school  arose  in  England, — ^running 
by  a  sort  of  revulsion  from  the  prevailing  taste,  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  searching  for  the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  human 
and  divine,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.     This  school 
posisesses  too  much  the  character  of  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
Kblical  interpretation  in  this  country,  and  was  itself  too  much 
characterized  by  extravagance,  to  require  any  particular  descrip- 
tion at  present.     It  was,  besides,  chiefly  of  a  physico-theological 
chi^acter,  cc^mbihing  the  elements  of  a  natural  philosophy  with 
the  truths. of  revelation,  and  pretending  to  discover  both  together 
in  the  statements,  and  words  even,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     With 
this  object  in  view,  it  of  course  naturally  sought  to  draw  the  most 
profound  meanings  from  the  Old  Testament  writings,  in  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  truths  of  science. 
And  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  school  was,  that  ^^  every  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  looks  backward  and  forward,  and  every  way, 
like  light  from  the  sun ;   not  only  to  the  state  before  and  under 
the  law,  hut  under  the  gospel,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  the  light 
thereof."*     When  such  a  depth  and  complexity  of  meaning  was 
Bup|)osed  to  be  involved  in  every  passage,  we  need  not  be  greatly 
surprised  to  learn,  not  only  that  the  offering  of  Isaac  was  a  type 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  that  Abraham  himself  knew  from  the 
preceding  types  and  promises,  that  "one  of  his  own  line  was  to  be' 
sacrificed,  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  race  of  Adam ;"  and  that  when 
he  received  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  he  proceeded  to  obey  it, 
'^  not  doubting  that  Isaac  was  to  be  that  person  who  should  re- 
deein  man."t 

The  cal)alistio  character,  and  utter  extravagance  of  the  Hut- 
chinsonian  system,  if  it  had  any  definite  effects  at  all  upon  the 
study  of  types  and  other  cognate  subjects,  conld  only  tend  to  in- 
crease, the  suspicion  with  which  they  were  already  viewed,  and 

*  Hatchinson'ji  Worki,  vol.  I.  p.  dOS.  f  Ibid.  vol.  YII.  p.  325. 
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prepare  the  i^aiy  for  a  systefli,  which,  hoveTer  otherwiiie  defecthre^ 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  keeping  inveatigation  within  the 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  caution.  Accordingly,  while  nothing  more 
was  done  to  open  up  the  essentnil  and  proper  ground  of  a  typical 
coimexiofi  between  Old  and  New  Testament  things,  and  to  prevent 
abuse  by  making  the  subject  in  ite  fundamental  principles  more 
thoroughly  understood,  the  more  systematic  students  of  the  Bible 
came,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  to  acquiesoe  in  the  opinion^ 
that  .those  only  were  to  be  reckoned  types  which  Scripture  itself 
aiirmed  to  be  so.  We  may  take  Bishop  Marsh  as  the  ablest  eX'* 
pounder  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  who  says,  ^^  There  is  no  other 
rule,  by  which  we  dan  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended  type, 
than  that  of  Scripture  itself.  There  are  no  other  possible  means^ 
by  whidi  we  can  know,  that  a  previous  design,  and  a  pre-ordained 
eonnexion  existed;  whatever  persons  or  things,- therefore,  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  were  expresdly  declared  by  Christ,  or  by 
his  apostlee^^  to  have  been  designed  as  prefigtiralions  of  persons  or 
things  relating  to  the  New  Testament,  such  persons  or  things,  so 
recorded  in  tne  former,  ate  types  of  the  persons  or  things  with 
which  they  are  compared  in  the  latter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a 
person  or  thing  was  desiffned  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing, 
where  no  such  prefiguration  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority, 
we  make  an  assertion,  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have, 
the  slightest  foundation."*  This  is  eertainly  a  very  conclusive 
mode  of  settling  the  matter,  but  the  principle  here  advocated, 
though  not  always  so  oracularly  announced,  has  long  been  practi- 
cally received.  It  was  substantially  adopted  by  Macknight,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  at  the  end  of 
hia  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  before  Marsh  wrote,  and  it  has 
been  followed  since  by  Yaamildert  and  Conybeare  in  their  Bampton 
Lectures,  by  Nares  in  his  Warburtonian  Lectures,  by  Chevalier 
in  his  Hulsean  Lectures,  by  Home  in  his  Introduction,  and  a  ho0t 
of  other  writers. 

Judging  from  an  article  in  ike  American  Biblical  Repository, 
which  appeared  in  the  number  for  January,  1841,  it- would  appear, 
that  the  divines,  who  are  regarded  as  authorities  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  concur  in  the  same"  views.  The  reviewer  himsdf 
advocated  the  opinion,  that  *^no  person,  event  or  institution,  should 
be  regarded  as  typical,  but  what  may  be  proved  to  be  such  from 
the  Scriptures,"  that  is,  by  their  expressly  asserting  it  in  regard 
to  the  indiridual  case.  And  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes, 
in  addition  to  Others,  chiefly  English  authorities,  the  words  of  two 
of  his  own  countrymen,  Professor  Stowe  and  Moses  Stuart ;  the 
latter  of  whom  says,  ''That  just  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
to  be  accounted  typical,  as  the  New  Testament  aflSrms  to  be  so, 
and  no  mere.  The  tact,  that  any  thing  or  event  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament dispensation  was  designed  to  prefigure  something  under 
the  New,  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  revelation,  and  of  course  all 

'*  Le(5t«rei,  p.  379. 
VOL.  t — 8 
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that  is  not  desisted  by  divine  authority  as  typioal,  can  never  be 
made  so,  by  any  authority  less  than  that  which  guided  the  writers 
of  the  Ne^  Testament/'* 

/  The  view  epibraced  by  this  school  of  interpreters,  lies  open  to 
one  objection,  in  common  with  the  school  that  preceded  it.  While 
a  certain  number  of  types  were  admitted,  nothing  was  done  to  in- 
yestigate  and  explain  the  internal  nature  of  the  connexion  exist- 
ing between  them^  and  the  corresponding  realities  under  the  gospel. 
There  are  fewer  points  of  resemblance  presented  to  us  in  these 
Writers  between  type  and  antitype,  than  in  the  works  of  aii  older 
date,  but  the  resemblances  themselves  are  just  as  much  of  an  out- 
ward and  superficial  kind.  There  is  as  little  to  be  met  with  of  the 
rationale  or '  grounds  of  the  doctrine,  in  the  one  sy&tem  as  the 
other.  But  other  defects  , adhere  to  the  view  in  question.  The 
leading  excellence  of  the  previous  system,  was  the  constant  refer- 
ence which  it  supposed  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  to  bear  to- 
ward Christ  and  the  gospel  dispensation:  and  Uie  practical  disa- 
vowal of  this  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  great  defect  of  the 
more  exact  and  meagre  system,  which  has  now  obtained  the  gene- 
ral suffrage  of  the  learned.  It  drops  a  golden  principle  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  a  few  lawless  ab^rations.  It  furnishes,  indeed, 
a  clear  and  well-defined  rule  for  our  guidance,  with  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  be  guilty  of  extravagance.  But  it  is  a  rule, 
which  leaves  more  untaught  a  great  deal  than  it  teaches,  and  is  it- 
self almost  a  more  vicious  error  than  the  evils  it  is  applied  to  cor- 
rect. For  it  breaks  the  link  of  connexion  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  scriptures  in  regard  to  a  lurge  portion  of  the 
former, — ^thus  depriving  the  Christian  church  of  much  of  the  in- 
struction in  divine  things,  which  thev  were  designed  to  impart,  and 
unduly  contracting  the  light  which  they  were  intended  to  shed  over 
the  events  and  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  Were  men  accustomed, 
as  they  should  be,  to  search  for  evidences  of  Christ  in  all  Scripture, 
and  to  regard  the  inspired  records  of  both  covenants  as  having 
for  their  leading  dbject  "the  testimony  of  Jesus,*'  they  would  know 
how  much  they  were  losers  by  such  a  curtailment  of  the  typical 
matter  of  Scripture.  And  in  proportion  as  they  grow  in  depth  of 
spiritual  discernment  and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  truth  of 
God,  they  will  be  the  less  inclined  to  feel  satii^ed  with  such  a 
limited  and  superficial  system. 

We  must,  however,  take  a  closer  view  of  the  subject.  The  rule 
of  interpretation  just  mentioned  is  manifestly  built  on  the  ground, 
that  nothing  less  than  inspired  authority  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  to 
the  discovery  and  explanation  of  the  types.  But  why  should  this 
be  deemed  so  necessary?  No  one  holds  the  necessity  of  inspira- 
tion to  explain  the  prophecies,  and.  decide  even  with  certainty 
upon  their  fulfilment,  and  why  should  it  be  r^eckoned  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  the  closely  related  subject  of  types  ?  This  question 
was  long  ago  asked  by  Witsius,  and  we  yet  see  no  sufficient  reason 

*  Stuart's  Erneiti,  p.  13. 
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for  smnmarily  setting  it  aside.  It  is  universally  allowed  concerning 
the  prophecies,  which  refer  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  that  only 
a  part  has  heejjL  opened  np  and  applied  hy  the  pen  of  inspiration ; 
which,  indeed,  was  so  little  necessary  for  the  purpose,  that  even 
before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  our  Lord  re- 
proved his  disciples,  as  "  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  had  spoken."  From  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
the  two  subjects, — for  what  is  type  but  a  prophetical  act  or  insti- 
tution ? — we  might  reasonably  infer  the  same  liberty  to  have  been 
granted,. and  the  same  obligation  imposed  in  regard  to  the  tvpical 
parts  of  ancient  Scripture.  But  we  have  something  more  than  a 
mere  argument  from  analogy  to  guide  us  to  this  conclusion ;  for 
the  Tery  same  complaint  is  brougnt  by  an  inspired  writer  against 
private  Christians  concerning  their  slowness  in  understanding  the 
types,  which  our  Lord  brought  against  his  apostles  in  regard  to 
the  prophecies.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  sharp  reproof 
is  administered  to  the  disciples,  for  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  typical  character  of  Melchisedec,  and  subjects  of  a  like 
nature,* — thus  placing  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  both  the  duty 
uid  the  privilege  of  the  church,  with  that  measure  of  the  Spirit's 
aid  which  it  is  the  part  of  every  believer  to  expect,  to  inquire,  into 
and  understand  the  typical,  as  well  as  the  prophetical  matter  of 
ancient  Scripture,  whether  inspiration^  may  have  thrown  any  spe- 
cial light  on  it  or  not.  To  deny  this,  is  clearly  to  withhold  an  im- 
portant privilege  from  the  Christian  church ;  to  dissuade  fx:om  it,  - 
IS  to  encourage  the  neglect  of  an  incumbent  duty. 

But  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle,  which  would  thus  limit  the 
number  of  types  to  those  which  are  expressly  mentioned  in  New 
Testament  scripture,  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when  we  con- 
sider what  these  really  are,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  intro- 
duced. Leaving  out  of  view  the  tabernacle,  its  sacred  furniture, 
and  the  services  therewith  connected,  the  typical  nature  of  which 
has  been  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
following  are  all  the  types,  for  which  any  thmg  like  an  express 
warrant  of  Scripture  can  be  produced:  1.  Persons  or  characters; 
Adam,  (Rom.  v.  11,  12,  1  Cor.  xv.  22,)  Melchisedec,  (Heb.  vii.) 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  the  latter  also  identified  with  Sinai  and  Jerusa- 
lem, (GbiL  iv.  22—30^)  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  (ibid.)  Moses,  (Gal.  iii. 
19,  Acts  iii.  22—26,)  Jonah,  (Matth.  xii.  40,)  David,  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
24,  Luke  i.  32,)  Solomon,  (2  Sam.  vii.)  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
(Zech.  iii.)  2.  Transactions  or  events ;  the  preservation  of  Noah 
and  his  family  in  the  deluge,  (1  Pet.  iii.  20,)  the  exodus,  (Matth.  ii. 
16,)  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  manna,  the 
putting  of  a  vail  on  the  face  of  Moses  while  the  law  was  read,  the 
rock  that  was  smitten  and  the  serpent  that  was  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness,  with  some  judgments  also  that  were  inflicted  on  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  (1  Cor.  x.,  John  iii.  14,  15,  v.  33.)t 

•  Heb.  V.  11—14. 

t  In  the  mbove  list  eyery  type  is  given,  for  which  any  show  of  an  express  warrant 
in  Scripture  can  be  produced.    Certain  passages  no  doubt  have  been  tortured  so  as 
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'  Now  let  any  person  of  candour  and  intelligence  take  Us  Bible, 
and  examine  the  passages  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
and  let  him  say,  whether  the  manner  in  which  these  typical  cha* 
racters  and  things  are  there  introduced,  is  such  as  to  indicate,  that 
these  alone  were  prefigurative  of  similar  characters  and  things  un- 
der the  gospel — ^that  in  naming  them,  in  short,  the  inspired  writers 
had  exhausted  the  typical  bearing  of  Old  Testament  history?  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  in  ad- 
ducing these  particular  examples,  they  were  merely  singling  out  a 
few  as  occasion  required  from  a  vast  storehouse,  where  many  simi- 
lar ones  were  to  be  foimd.  They  have  all  the  appearance,  at  least, 
of  haviuff  been  selected  only  as  examples  suited  to  the  immediate 
purpose  in  view,  and  are  consequently  to  be  taken  for  mere  speci- 
mens of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  And  this  being  the  case, 
they  should  rather  have  the  eflfect  of  prompting  farther  inquiry 
than  of  checking  it— so  far  from  themselves  comprehending  and 
bounding  the  whole  field  of  typical  matter,  they  may  rather  be  re- 
garded as  famishing  the  data,  from  which  we  are  to  gather  the 
rules  that  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  search  for  others  of  a  like  de* 
scription. 

Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  and 
unmeaning  as  the  typology  of  Scripture.  For  what  is  there  to 
distinguish  the  characters  and  events,  which  Scripture  has  thus 
particularized,  from  a  great  multitude  of  others  in  sacred  history, 
BO  that  they  alone  shoSd  have  been  invested  with  a  typical  mean* 
ing?  Is  there  any  thin^  on  the  face  of  the  inspired  record  to 
make  us  look  upon  them  m  a  singular  light,  as  carrying  an  aspect 
to  future  times,  which  none  besides  might  possess?  So  much  the 
reverse,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  if 
those  were  typical,  so  also  must  many  others,  which  hold  not  a  less, 
but  even  sometimes  a  more  prominent  place  iti  the  page  of  sacred 
history.  Can  it  be  seriously  believed,  that  Sarah  and  Hagar  were 
raised  up  As  typical  characters  to  teach  important  lessons  to  future 
times  concerning  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  while  there  was 
nothing  properly  typical  in  Abraham,  from.whom,  notwithstanding, 
they  derived  their  whole  importance,  their  very  existence  even,  as 

to  afford  some  colotir  for  introdaeing  more.  For  example,  the  mention  in  Gen.  xlix* 
24,  of-  <<the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel,"  has  been  sometimes  taken  as  a  Scripture 
warrant  for  making  Joseph  a  typical  character;  John  viii.  56,  for  having  Abraham, 
and  Matth.  ii.  33,  coupled  with  Jadges  xiii.  5,  for  having  Samson  placed  in  the  same 
rank.  No  one  scarcely  will  stand  up  for  such  interpretations  of  Scdpture  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Even  what  is  said  in  Mai.  iv.  64  of  the  sending  of  Ellas,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  regarded  as  Scripture  authority  for  making  him  the  type  of  John ;  for 
the  pfoper  name  is  evidently  used  metaphorically  to  describe  the  peculiar  cast  of 
character  which  distinguished  Elias  as  a  prophet.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
Mme  even  of  those  which  are  included  in  the  above  list,  have  after  all  but  slender 
authority,  so  far  as  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  for  being  reck- 
oned types.  Those  of  Solomon,  Jonah,  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent,  are  parti- 
cularly doubtful,  as  the  Scriptures,  which  refer  to.  them^  admit  of  being  explained, 
and  are  explained  by  many  recent  interpreters,  without  implying  so  much  as  ,that 
these  were  really  types  of  Christ.  We  have  'inserted  them>  however,  lest  we 
should  be  thought  by  some  to  have  undnly  curtailed  the  number  of  Scriptural  types, 
u  the  eonelttsion  we  draw  from  them  depehds  in  great  measure  on  their  fewness. 
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scriptural  cbfiracters  ?  What  reason  can  we  imagine  for  Melohise- 
dec  tod  Jonah  having  been*  constituted  types — ^persons  to  whom 
our  attention  is  comparatively  little  drawn  in  Old  Testament  his- 
tory— ^while  anch  leading  characters  as  Joseph,  Samson,  Elijah^ 
are  excluded?  Or  for  selecting  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  incidents  in  the  wilderness,  while  the  passage  through  Jor- 
dan and  the  conquest  at  Canaan  are  thrown  out  of  view  ? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  mdde  of  interpretation, 
which  should  deal  more  capriciously  with  the  word  of  Ood,  and 
make  so  anomalous  a  use  of  its  historical  facts.  Instead  of  cloth- 
ing these  with  a  uniform  and  consistent  language,  it  singles  out 
only  a  few  examples,  and  without  any  reason  shpwn  or  conceivable 
for  the  preference,  sets  them  up  by  themselves  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  mystic  symbols  in  a  temple,  invested  with  an  air  of  sa- 
credness  and  importance  peculiar  onlv  to  themselves.  The  ex- 
ploded principle,  which  aought  a  type  m  ev^ry  notice  of  Old  Tes- 
tamelht  nistory,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  uniformity  to  recommend 
it,  and  could  not  be  said  to  deal  partially,  however  often  it  might 
deal  unwarrantably  with  the  facts  of  ancient  Scripture;  but  ac-* 
cording  to  the  method,  now  under  review,  for  which  the  authority 
of  inspiration  itself  is  claimed,  we  perceive  nothing  but  arbitrary 
distinctions  and  groundless  preferences.  And  though  unquestion- 
ably it  were  wrong  to  expect  in  the  word  of  God  the  precise  and 
methodical  uniformity,  which  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for 
in  a  human  composition,  yet  h/&  Sie  product,  amid  all  its  variety,  of 
one  and  the  same  Spirit,  we  are  warranted  to  expect  that  there  shall 
be  an  orderly  and  consistent  agreement  among  its  several  parts, 
and  that  distinctions  shall  not  be  created  in  the  one  Testament, 
which  in  the  other  seem  destitute  of  any  just  foundation  or  ap-* 
parent  reason. 

But  then,  if  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed,  how  shall  we  guard 
against  error  and  extravagance?  Without  the  express  authority 
of  Scripture,  how  ^hall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  happy 
illustration  and  a  real  type?  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Marsh,  "By 
what  means  shall  we  determine,  in  any  given  instance,  that  what 
is  iMeged  as  a  type  was  really  denned  for  a  type^  The  only  pos- 
sible source  of  information  on  this  subject  is  Scripture  itself.  The 
only  possible  means  of  knowing  that  two  distant,  though  similar 
historical  facts,  were  so  connected  in  the  general  scheme  of  divine 
providence,  that  the  one  was  designed  to  prefigure  the  other,  is  the 
authority  of  that  work  in  which  the  scheme  of  divine  providence  is 
unfolded."'*'  This  i$  an  objection,  indeed,  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  its  validity  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
what  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  been  done  by  any  writer  of 
this  country-^a  careful  investigation  into  the  nature,  design,  and 
properties  of  a  type.  That  Scripture  is  the  sole  rule,  on  the  au>- 
thority  of  which  we  ar^  to  distinguish  what  is  properly  t^ical 
from  what  is  not,  we  readily  grant — though  not  in  the  straitened 

•  Lechirei,  p.  372. 
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sense  contended  for  by  Bishop  Marsh  and  those  who  hold  similar 
views,  as  if  there  were  no  way  for  Scripture  to  bear  with  any  ef- 
fect upon  the  subject,  except  by  naming  every  individual  case. 
It  is  possible,  surely,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
Scripture  may  furnish  us  with  certain  views  or  principles,  the  ape^ 
cial  and.  particular  application  of  which  is  left  very  much4;o  our- 
selves. i7ot  only  may  we  regard  this  as  possible,  but  judging  from 
analogy,  we  may  even  look  upon  it  as  highly  probable — it  being . 
one  or  the  leading  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  scripture,  that 
it  rather  unfolds  great  principles,  tlian  dwells  on  minute  and  iso- 
lated facts.  It  is  presumption  against,  not  in  favour  of,  the  system 
we  now  oppose,  that  it  shuts  up  the  typology  of  Scripture^  in  so  far 
as  connected  with  the  charaqters  and  events  of  sacred  history, 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  scattered  and  apparently  random 
examples.  Whether  we  may  succeed  or  not  in  satisfactorily  esta- 
blishing a  better  system,  the  attempt  to  do  so  cannot  be  charged 
with  aiming  at  what  is  in  itself  improbable,  and  may  at  least  be  of 
service  in  <&awing  the  attention  of  Christians  to  the  unity  of  design 
which  pervades  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  scriptures,  the 
traces  they  exhibit  of  the  same  divine  hand,  the  subservience  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  important  ends  which  the  things  oc- 
curring under  the  earlier  dispensations  of  God  are  still  intended 
to  fulfil  in  behalf  of  those  '^  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come/* 

This  introductory  chapter,  and  the  whole  indeed  of  the  first  part, 
were,  as  to  their  substance,  drawn  up  several  years  ago,  and  have 
only  now  been  cast  into  a  more  correct  order  :Bnd  a  mor^  extended 
form.  A  new  style  of  treating  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  meanwhile  been  springing  up  in  Germany,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  typology.  Various 
writers  there  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  symbolical  character  of 
the  religions  of  antiquity.  This  line  of  investigation  was  at  first 
prosecuted  much  as  a  subject  of  antiquarian  and  philosophical  re- 
search, and  Judaism  was  thought  too  unimportant,  in  this  point  of  ^ 
view,  to  have  any  particular  notice  taken  of  it.  However,  a  better 
spirit  was  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  develope  itself  in  regard 
to  the  religion  of  the  Bible;  and  this,  combined  with  the  taste  for 
symbolical  inq[uiries,  has  ultimatelv  led  to  the  minute  investigation 
of  the  symbolical  character  of  tKe  Mosaic  institutions.  It  has  been 
treated  at  great  length  by  Baehr,  in  his  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen 
Cultus,  (published  in  1 837-9,)  and  more  briefly  by  Hengstenberg, 
in  his  Authentic  des  Pentateuchus,  the  second  volume  of  which, 
the  only  one  that  bears  on  the  subject,  was  published  in  1839. 
Tholuok  also,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  has  followed  in 
the  same  course,  adopting  the  views  of  Hengstenberg  iu'  so  far  as 
they  differ  from  those  of  Baehr.     Even  De  Wette,  whose  earlier 

S reductions  seem  to  have  had  it  as  one  of  their  chief  objects  to 
epreciate  Christianity  by  discovering  in  it  as  many  marks  as  pos- 
sible of  Judaiiing  weakness  and  bigotry,  appears  in  his  declining 
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years  to  haTe  caught  somewhat  of  this  better  spirit,  ^nd  to  hare 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  nobler  object  of  elevating  Judaism  by 
descrying  in  ifcs  institutions  and  services  the  traces  of  Christianity. 
In  a  passage  quoted  by  Baehr,  he  says :  ^^  Ohtistianity- sprung  out 
of  Judaism.  Long  before  Christ  appeared,  the  world  was  prepared, 
in  which  he  was  to  appear;  the  entire  Old  Testament  is  a  great 
propheetfy  a  great  type  of  him  who  was  to  eome^  and  has  come.  Who 
can  deny,  that  the  holy  seers  of  the  Old  Testament  saw  in  spirit 
the  advent  of  Christ  long  before  he  came,  and  in  prophetic  antici- 
pations, sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  clear,  descried  the  new 
doctrine  ?  And  the  typological  comparison  of  the  New,  with  the 
Old  Testament,  was  by  no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy.  Chris- 
tianity lay  in  Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruit  do  in  the  seed,  although 
it  certainly  requires  the  divine  sun  to  bring  them  forth.'' 

Language  such  as  this,  and  from  such  a  quarter,  undoubtedly 
indicates  a  great  change  of  sentiment.  An  immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  understanding  the  connexion  between  the  writings  of 
the  two  covenants ;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  explain  away  the 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel  by  resolving  them  into  this  and  that 
Jewish  prejudice,  the  more  scriptiural  and  rational  method  has  been 
adopted  of  taking  the  gospel  as  the  finished  revelation,  and  by  the 
help  of  its  clearer  light  reading  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism.  What 
has  been  done  as  yet,  however,  is  rather  the  laying  of  a  foundation 
for  a  new  ^stem  of  typology,  than  ^uch  a  system  itself.  The  lan- 
guage <^  De  Wette  is  of  a  sufficiently  wide  and  comprehensive 
character,  but  in  point  of  fact,  much  that  is  admitted  in  the  general 
by  writers  of  his  class,  is  practically  denied  when  you  come  to  the 
particular  details.  Baehr  certainly  is  not  chargeable  with  the 
same  fault,  but  rather  nms  into  the  opposite  one,  of  descending 
into  too  many  particulars.  But  it  is  simply  the  symbolical  nature 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  which  he  investigates,  and  which  properly 
forms  the  ground-work  only  of  its  typical  character,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  handle  the  one  without  making  many  allusions  to 
the  other.  The  one,  however,  may  be  handled  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  manner,  while  points  of  great  interest  and 
miportance  respecting  the  other  are  left  untouched.  And  that  is 
the  case  with  the  writers  above  noticed.  They  neither  profess  to 
open  up  in  its  entire  compass  the  typical  bearing  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures,  nor  have  they  in  point  of  fact  done  so.  Their 
investigations  are  valuable,  so  far  as  they  go;  but  they  have  not 
yet  gpne,  I  conceive,  to  the  full  extent  which  Scripture  itself  war- 
rants, nor  have  they  touched  upon  various  topics,  to  which  the 
riewB  they  have  expressed  might  have  been  legitimately  and  hap- 
pily applied.  It  may  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  hold  them  as  conclu- 
sively rejecting  all  the  historical  matters  of  ancient  Scripture  from 
the  region  of  types,  as  the  works  in  question  did  not  lead  them  to 
pronounce  any  determinate  judgment  regarding  it.  But  we  cer*- 
tainly  cannot  refer  to  their  authority  for  holding  any  thing  to  be 
typical  out  of  the  range  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  it  seems  as  if 
they  scaarcely  contemplated  the  application  of  their  principles  to 
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the  hifltmcal  transactioiui  of  the  Old  Teitament.  In  this,  we  amst 
not  be  understood  as  indnding  either  Okhaufien  or  Hengstenberg. 

The  yiew  adopted  by  Oldiaasen,  who  alone  has  endeayonred  to 
found  what'  maj  be  esdled  a  new  sTstem  of  typology,  we  eannot 
give  better  than  in  t^he  brief  outline  of  KlanBen:  ^' We  most  dia-* 
tingoi^  between  a  false  and  a  gennine  allegorical  expositi(»i,  which 
latter,  though  it  alone,  has  the  support  of  the  highest  authority, 
being  frequently  employed  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  fundamental  error  in  the  common  allegorizing,  from 
which  all  its  arbitrariness  has  sprung,  bidding  defiance  to  every 
sound  principle  of  exposition,  must  be  sought  in  this,  that  i^  double 
sense  has  been  attributed  to  Scripture,  one  of  them  oonsequently 
a  sense  entirely  different  from  thit  which  is  indicated  by  the  words. 
Accordingly,  the  characteristic  of  the  genuine  allegorical  exposi^ 
tion  mast  be,  its  ree6gnising  no  sense  besides  th^  literalone,  dif- 
fering from  this  in  nature  as  from  the  historical  reality  of  .what  is 
recoiled,  but  only  a  deeper-lying  sense  (^mmnm^)  bound  up  with 
the  literal  meaning  by  an  internal  and  essential  oOnnexion,  giveii 
in  and  with  this ;  which,  therefore,  must  needs  present  itself  when* 
ever  the  subject  is  considered  from  the  higher  point  of  view,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  fixed  rtdes.  Hence,  if  the 
question  be  regarding  the  fdndamental  principles,  according  to 
which  the  connexion  must  be  made  out  between  the  deeper  appror 
hension  and  the  immediate  sense  conveyed  by  the  words,  these 
have  their  foundation  in  the  law  x>f  general  harmony,  by  which  all 
individuals,  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  world,  form 
one  great  organic  system, — by  which,  all  phenomena,  whether  be^ 
longing  to  a  higher  or  to  a  lower  sphere,  appear  as  impressions  of  tiie 
nature  of  ideas,  so  that  the  whole  is  represented  in  the  individual, 
and  the  individual  again  in  the  whole.  This  mysterious  relation 
comes  most  prominently  out  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  worship;  but  something  analogous  everywhere  discovers 
itself,  and  in  the  manner  in  whicm  the  Old  Testament  is  expounded 
in  die  New,  are  we  furnished  with  the  rules  for  all  exposition  of 
the  word,  of  nature,  and  of  history.  For  example,  in  the  relation 
of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  we  have  the  ima^e  of  humanity  at  large  and 
of  every  individual,  standing  in  a  religious  relation  to  him;  in  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  other  nations,  the  image  of  the  opposition 
existing  every  where  and  in  all  times  between  godliness  and  its 
persecutors;  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  the  nation  of  priests,  is 
further  the  type  of  Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  eternal 
high  priest ;  and  finally,  all  holy  combatants  for  the  truth,  all  in* 
dividuals  wrestling  for  holiness,  are  again  so  many  images  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  therefore  also  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God.''* 

In  this  mode  of  viewing  the  typical  matter  of  ancient  Scripture, 
there  is  a  substantial  exhibition  of  the  truth,  and  it  differs  from 
that  unfolded  in  the  following  pages  more  perhaps  in  form,  than 

*  XJaosen  Hermeneatlk,  pp.  Im,  335. 


in  BAbsyknce,  But  presented  »&  it  10,  ounder  tke  form  of  a  hind  of 
all^orizing,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  «  hig])er  and  lower 
sense  being  contained  in  each  part  of  Scripture,  it  certainlj  ez« 
liibits  the  truth  under  an  unhappy  form,  and  is  open  to  some  of 
the  objections  and  abuses,  of  the  anci^ent  allegorizing*  /^  The  alle- 
gori^ng/'  as  Elausen  has  remarked,  ^^maj  perhaps  be  applied 
tdth  greater  moderation  and  better  taste  than  formerly ;  but  against 
the  old  principle,  though  reviyed  as  often  as  put  down,  yix.  that 
erery  sense,  which  can  be  found  in  the  wo)rdB,  nas  a  right  to  be 
regarded  03  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  same  exceptionfi  will  always 
be  taken/'  If  the  'typology  of  Scripture  cannot  he  re^ued  from 
the  domain  of  allegorizings,  it  will  be  impossible  to  gi?e  it  a  solid 
and  substantial  footing.  Ajkd  it  will  be  observed,  that  though  in 
the  following  pages  there  may  be  often,  practical^  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  light  we  derive  from  Old  Testament  scrip* 
ture,  and  that  exhibited  by  Olshausen,  yet  we  have  no  more  to  do 
with  a  nearer  and  deeper,  thaii  with  a  aouble,  sense  of  Scripture. 

Klausen  himself  has  no  place  in  his  hermeneutics  for  typical,  as 
distinguished  from  allegorical  interpretations.  He  seems  to  con* 
aider,  as  undoubtedly  the  most  of  the  continental  herineneiitica.1  ^ 
writera  do,  these  as  substantially  the  same.  i|i  kind,  and  the  latter 
only  as  the  excess  of  the  former.  He  admits  th»  propriety,  but 
only  in  a  sort  of  apologetical  and  doctrinal  way,  not  as  baviif^  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  work  of  exposition,  properly  so  called,  of 
making  same  application  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  to  the  realities 
of  the  gospel,  because  of  the  relation  which  the  one  is  asserted  by 
inspired  writers  to  hold  to  the  other ;  although  he  conceives  such 
relation  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  historical 
truth,  and  the  examples  fumished  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  to 
have  arisen  from  necessity,  rather  than  from  choioe,  and  commend- 
able chiefly  for  their  paucity,  (pp.  95,  96.)  Dr.  Davidson,  in  his 
lately  published  work  on  Hermeneutics,  differs  so  far  from  Klausen, 
that  he  distinguishes  between  allegorical  and  typical  interpreta* 
iions  of  Scripture,  holding  the  one  to  be  warranted,  and  the  other 
not, — but,  at  the  same  time,  draws  no  essential  lines  of  distinction 
between  them,  nay,  substantially  confounds  them  together,  because 
identifying  them  with  ^^  secondary  or  spiritual  interpretations.'' 
He  consequently  regards  what  is  usually  understood  by  allegoricid 
interpretations,  as  not  different  in  nature  from  typical  ones,  but 
only  ^*  an  excessive  use  of  the  true  spiritual  interpretation  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,"  (pp.  68,  69.) 

The  only  other  work  of  recent  publication,  to  which  we  shall 
advert,  is  that  of  Mr.  Alexander.*  The  portion  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  typology  of  ancient  Scripture,^  is  very  limited, 
— much  more  limited,  I  conceive,  than  its  important  bearing  on 
the  connexi6niibetween  the  two  economies  properly  entitles  it  to 
occupy  i^  worfl  purposely  intejided  to  trace  that  'connexion.    In 

*  The  CiNiBexion  mod  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testameiit,  by  W.  L,  Alex- 
wder»lf.A. 
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the  short  space  allotted  to  the  subject,  there  are  some  excellent 
remarks  and  jast  distinctions,  expressing  substantially  the  leading 
views  of  Baehr;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  these  are  applied  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  historical  types.  The  author  admits  nothing 
a;s  typical  which  does  not  possess  the  character  of  a  divine  institu- 
tion. He  thus  confines  the  types  almost  exclusively  to  the  rites 
and  services  of  the  Old  Testament  worship ;  and  not  only  cuts  off 
all  the  inferred  types  of  the  Cocceian  school,  but  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  innate  ones.  Such  trans- 
actions as  those  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  what  befell  to  Jonah, 
and  the  events  which  happened  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness^  are 
held  by  him  to  have  been  referred  to  as  mere  comparisons,  and 
the  use  made  of  them  in  the  New  Testametit,  is  characterized  as  a 
simple  allegorizing,  or  ascribing  to  them  a  fictitious  meaning  for 
the  sake  of  illustration.  Nothing  in  short  is  typical,  but  ^'  sym- 
bolical institutes  expressly  appointed  by  God  to  px^figure  to  those, 
among  whom  they  were  set  up,  certain  great  transactions  in  con- 
nexion with  that  plan  of  redemption,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
vras  to  be  unfolded  to  mankind." 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  was  said  near  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  about  allegorical  or  fictitious  meanings,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  apostle  F^ul  from  the  use  of  them,  in  the  sense  now  meant. 
But  if  in  such  passages,  as  those  in  Gjilatians  and  1  Corinthians, 
the  apostle  puts  fictitious  meanings  on  certain  transactions  of  Old 
Testament  history,  ^'  for  illustration  merely,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  building  any  thing  on  them,"  how,  we  ast,  could  he,  with  any 
fairness  or  propriety,  have  introduced  the  most  important  of  these 
fictitious  meanings,  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Galatians,  calling 
upon  them  ^'  to  hear  the  law  ?  "  Gould  he  have  honestly  used  such 
an  expression  in  reference  to  a  mere  play  of  fancy  on  a  piece  of 
ancient  history,  :which  might  readilv  have  been  flung  back  Upon 
him  as  a  groundless  conceit?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  summons 
to  hear  the  authoritative  word  of  God;  and  if  the  word  produced 
were  nothing,  after  all,  but  a  fictitious  meaning  put  on  a  past 
transaction,  I  cannot  see  how  the  apostle  can  be  acquitted  of 
dealing  deceitfully  with  the  oracles  of  Gted. — Then,  again,  if  all 
historical  events  be  excluded,  whether  of  a  more  common,  or  of  a 
more  extraordinary  and  peculiar  Ujature,  of  course  the  deluge  falls 
among  the  rest,  while  yet  we  are  expressly  told  by  Peter,  that 
baptism  is  the  antitype  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  deluge 
was  the  type  of  baptism. — A  theory,  which  has  to  do  violence  to 
such  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture^  Cannot  be  based  on  a  sound 
foundation ;  it  plainly  does  not  account  for  all  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
and  if  admitted,  would  infallibly  lead  topmost  unwarrantable  liberties 
being  taken  with  the  inspired  record. 

A  special  exception,  is  taken  by  Mr.  Alexander /against  the  case 
of  Jonah,  and  which  he  seems  to  think  conclusively  settles  a  charge 
of  absurdity  on  the  supposition  of  its  typical  character.  "  A  type," 
he  says,  f^is  an  acted  lesson, — a  visible  representation  of  invisible 
truths.     To  its  utility,  therefore,  spectators  are  as  indispensable 
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as  actors ;  and  where  the  former  are  net  present,  to  say  that  God 
appoints  the  latter  to  go  through  their  performance,  is  to  charge 
him  with  doing  something  in  vain/' .  But  there  were  no  spectators 
to  witness  the  descent  of  Jonah  into  the  whale's  bellj,  and  his  sub- 
sequent escape,  and  consequently,  there  could  be  nothing  typical 
in  the  matter.  But  if  we  are  entitled  to  argue  thus  in  the  caso  of 
Jonah,  why  should  we  not  also  do  it  in  regard  to  the  high-priest 
himself  on  the  great  day  of  atonement?  Who  witnessed  his  en- 
trance with  the  blood  of  sprinkling  into  the  most  holy  place? 
Not  an  eye-witness  was  permitted  to  be  present,  or  a  human  being 
besides  himself  to  stand  within  the  sanctuary.  And  thus  the  chief 
of  all  symbolical  transactions  under  the  old  c'ovenant,  was  of  ne^ 
cessity  as  ^secret  and  unobserved,  as  the  portions  in  question  of 
Jonah's  history;  and  if  there  being  only  &  description^  and  not  an 
actual  exhibition  of  what  took  place,  is  a  fatal  objection  in  the  one 
case,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  how  it  can  be  less  so  in  the  other. 
*  "The  record  that  a  type  was  enacted,  is  no  more  the  enacting  of 
a  type,  than  the  history  of  a  battle  is  a  battle."  Be  it  so, — then 
the  high  priest  coming  forth  and  telling  the  people,  that  he  had 
gone  with  blood  into  the  most  holy  place,  was  no  more  the  enacting 
of  a  type^  than  an  individual  giving  an  account  of  a  battle  would 
have  been  a  battle.  All  such  objections  proceed,  I  apprehend, 
upon  a  partial  and  defective  view  of  the  subject,  and  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  removed  by  a  full  and  lengthened  investigation  into 
its  grounds  and  principles.  This  is  what  has  been  attempted,  at 
least,  in  the  following  pages,  and  to  these  we  must  now  refer. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  EXACT  NATURE,  USB,  AND  DESIGN  OF  TTPBS,  CONSIDERED  WITH 
AN  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  WHAT  ARE  COMMONLY  GALLED  RITUAL 
TTPSS,  OR  THE  SYMBOLICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  MOSES. 

The  proper  method,  it  may  be  thought,  of  entering  on  the  formal 
investigation  of  the  typology  of  Scripture,  would  be  by  giving  the 
definition  of  a  type  in  terms  at  once  sufficiently  exactand  compre- 
hensive to  describe  its  real  nature,  and  iexpress  precisely  what  we 
understand  by  it.  There  might  be  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
doing  this,  so  as  to  bring  fully  out  our  conception  of  the  subject, 
without  either  leaving  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  our  defini*' 
tion,  or  fatiguing  the  attention  by  lengthened  explanations.  There 
are  two  leading  ideas  involved  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  definitions 
commonly  adopted,  which  may  be  said  to  embody  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  subject,  and  which  comprise  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  laid  as  a.  groundwork  for  pursuing  its  further  investiga- 
tion.    Understanding  the  word  type  in  the  theological  sense, — ^for, 


as  employed  in  Soriptore,  it  is  used  with  greater  latitude,  as  ipay 
he  seen  by  cosusttlting  in  the  original,  the  passages  referi-ed  to 
heloW)'*'':— it  is  admitted  by  common  consent,  first,  that  in  the  cha- 
racter, action,  or  institution,  which  is  denominated  the  t^ype^  there 
must  be  a  resemblance  of  some  kind  to  what  corresponds  to  it  under 
the  gospel;  and,  second,  that  the  former  must  not  be  any  character, 
agtion,  or  institution,  occurring  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  but 
si^Lch  only  as  had.  their  ordination  from  God,  aud  were  designed  by. 
him  to  foreshadow  the  gospel  antitype.  These  two  conditions  enter 
as  essential  elements  into  the  constitution  of  a  type,  and  must  meet 
together  in  every  thing  to  which  the  name  can  with  truth  and 
justice  be  applied*  For,  alf  Bishop  Marsh  has  justly  remarked, 
^  to  constitute  one  thing  the.  type  of  another,  something  more  is 
wanted  than  mere  resemblance.-  The  former  must  not  only  re* 
semble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble  the 
latter.  It  nmst  have  been^  so  designed  in  its  original  institution. 
It  must  have  been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to  the  latter. 
The  type  as  well  as  the  antitype  must  have  been  pre-ordained; 
and  they  must  have  been  pre-ordained  as  constituent  palrts  of  the 
same  general  scheme .  of  divine  providence.  It  is  this  previauM 
de$igny  and  this  pre-ordained  eonnexion^  which  constitute  the  ref- 
lation of  ^e  and  antitype.f 

The  existence,  then,  of  such  a  relation,  evidently  pre^supposes 
and  implies  two  important  facts,  viz.  that  the  things  of  the  gospel, 
which  constitute  the  antitypes,  are  the  great  objects  on  which  the 
mind  of  God  was  from  the  first  directed  for  the  good  of  his  church ; 
and  that,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  these  grand 
and  ultimate  objects,  he  placed  the  church  under  a  course  of 
training,  which  included  among  other  things  instruction  by  types, 
or  designed  and  fitting  resemblances  of  what  was  to  copne.  Both 
of  these  facts  are  so  plainly  declared  in  the  word  of  God,  and  so 
universally  admitted,  that  there  can  be .  no  need  for  doing  more 
than  simply  referring  to  the  scriptural  proof  of  them.  In  respect 
to  the  former,  the  times  of  the  gospel  are  called  "  the  ends  of  the 
world,'*  without  w4iich  all  its  preceding  parts  were  imperfect,  and 
^Uhe  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,"  implying  that  under  it 
alone  were  the  great  objects  of  faith  and  hope  properly  realized.^ 
It  is  only  with  its  commencement  also,  we  are  told,  that  the  clear 
light  began  to  shine  upon  the  church,  and  tluit  the  long-^ooncealed 
mystery  of  God  wa^  made. manifest,  the  things  which  concerned 
the  work  of  salvation  having  been  hitherto  wrapped  in  comparative 
darkness,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  entering  into  the  imaginations 
of  men  in  their  proper  greatness  and  magmtude»§  Hence  the 
most  important  and  precious  ordinances  before  the  ooming  of 
Christ,  were  only  as  shadows  of  the  sublime  and  living  realities 
presented  in  the  gospd;  ||  and  the  most  eminent  in  spiritual  light 

*  Heb^  ▼iii.  3, 1  Cor.  x.  6,  Phil.  iii.  17, 1  Thess.  i.  7,.l  Pet.  v.  3,  Rom.  vi.  17, 
t  Marsh's  Lectures,  p.  371.  X  1  Cor.  x.  11,  Heb.  xv.  40,  Eph.  i.  10. 

§  1  John  ii.  8,  Rom.  xvi.  S5, 36,  Col.  i.  37, 1  Cor.  ii.  7--10. 
||Col.ii.l7,Heb.viu»J»» 
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and  pririlege  before,  were  inferior  to  the  comparatively  little  and 
less  distinguished  members  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.^  The  Mes- 
siah himself  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  heart  and  centre, 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  God  for  th^  salvation  of  man;  the  glorious 
object  for  whose  coming  every  tfue  child  of  God  Waited  and  longed, 
to  whose  person,  work,  and  kingdom  all  the  prophets  gave  witness, 
and  on  tne  ground  of  whose  prevailing  mediation,  foreseen  and 
calculated  on,  all  forgiveness  of  sin  and  gifts  of  grace  had  from 
the  first  proceeded.f  In  Christ,  therefore,  and  the  things  of  his 
salvation,  every  principle  and  purpose  of  the  divine  mind  respecting 
the  people  of  God  terminates  and  is  made  perfect ;  these  may  be 
said  to  be  the  highest,  and,  indeed,  the  only  good  for  dinfiil  men, 
because  on  them,  from  first  to  last,  everything  is  made  to  depend; 
and  as  all  that  concerns  a  fallen  world  dates  from  the  fatal  trans*- 
gression  of  Adam,  so  all  that  concerns  a  restored  world  has  at  onee 
its  rise  and  its  consummation  in  the  perfect  work  of  Christ,  the 
second  A4am. 

The  other  fact,  which  is  pre-supposed  and  implied  in  the  doctrine 
of  types,  viz.  that  God  subjected  the  church  to  a  course  of  prepa- 
ratory training  before  he  introduced  the  realities  of  his  fifkal  dis- 
pensation, stands  out  with  equal  clearness  and  prominence  in  the 
page  of  inspiration.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  separate 
even  in  idea  the  one  fact  from  the  other ;  for  without  such  a  course 
of  preparation  being  meanwhile  in  progress,  the  long  delay  which 
took  place  in  the  bringing  in  of  redemption,  and  its  paramount 
objects,  would  be  utterly  inexplicable.  Accordingly,  the  chilrch 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  constantly  represented  as  in  a  state  of 
comparative  childhood,  supplied  with  such  measures  of  instruction 
and  such  means  of  discipline  as  were  suited  to  its  imperfect  condi- 
tion ;  its  law  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and  its  pro- 
phetical scriptures  ever  opening  out  in  gradual  and  growing  deve- 
lopments the  testimony  of  Heaven  concerning  him.  Up  till  the 
coming  of  Christ  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  minority,  passing 
through  successive  stages  of  advancement,  and  in  them  all  under^ 
going  preparation  for  the  glorious  light  and  liberties  which  were 
to  distinguish  its  condition  when  arrived  at  the  season  of  manhood.^ 

In  this  course  of  preparation,  continuing  through  so  many  ages, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  ev^ry  thing  in  the  method  of 
instruction  and  training  pursued  must  have  been  employed  merely 
with  a  view  to  those  who  lived  during  its  continuance.  It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  wisely  adapted  in  all  its  parts  to  their  peculiar 
oircumstances,  and  fitted  to  prepare  the  church  as  a  whole  for  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times ;  but  -still,  like  the  instruction 
and  training  of  a  well-taught  youth,  not  more  suited  to  promote 

*  Mattk.  xi.  II y  where  Jobo  the  Baptist,  after  bein^  declared  greater  than  all  who 
had  gone  before  him,  is  yet  stated  to  be  less, — not  indeed  than  the  hasty  as  it  is  im- 
properly rendered  in  oar  version  and  generally  understood,  bat,  as  Hengstenberg 
(Christol.  p.  iii.)  has  shown,  than  the  lesser,  the  comparatively  little  (/Kix^ort^oi) 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^its  leat  distinguished  noembers. 

t  Rev.  i.  8,  Luke  u.  25,  Acts  z.  43,  iv.  12,  Rom.  m.  25, 1  Pet.  i.  30,  Rev.  ziii.  8. 

I  Gal.  iiL  34,  iv.  1—3,  Heb.  viii.  7—13,  etc. 
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tbe  cultivation  and  improv^mojat  of  his  powers  during  his  minority, 
than  fitted  to  secure  their  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  through- 
out the  lemainde'r  of  his  earthly  existence.  As  the. full-grown 
man,  when  pursuing  the  tenor  of  his  way  through  the.  perplexing 
snares  and  busy  avocations  of  Ufe,-  reaps  every  day  the  benefit  of 
his  early  culture,  so  doubtless  was  it  the  intention  of  Grod,  that 
the  measures  adopted  with  the  ancient  church  should  not  only  mi- 
nister to  the  growing  light  and  comfort  of  its  own  members,  but 
also  furnish  materials  of  consolation,  guidance  and  improvement 
to  the  church  of  the  JJaw  Testament.  If  the  earlier  could  uQt  be 
made  perfect  without  the  things  belonging  to  the  later  church,  so 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  later  safely  dispense  with  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  what  was 
done  for  the  immediate  behoof  of  the  earlier.  The  church,  con- 
sidered as  God's  nursery  for  training  souls  to  a  meetness  for  im- 
mortal life  and  blessedness,  is  substantially  one  thrdugh  all  period^ 
of  its  existence,  and  the  things  which  were  appointed  for  its  life 
and  Well-being  iz^  former  ages,  happened  also  for  the  learning  of 
those  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 

Now,  in  this  course  of  preparation  for  the  realities  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  the  types  held  an  important,  though  not  the  only  place. 
The  church  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  direct  instruc- 
tion, communicated  either  personally  by  God,  or  by  Ihe  instru- 
xnentality  of  his.  appointed  messengers  ;^  and  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  mingled  with  these  communications,  as  its  great  theme 
w^  tliM^  testimony  of  Jesus,  so  its  leading  object  and  design  could 
not  fail  to  be,  the  preparation  of  the  church  for  the  reception  of 
Jiis  work,,  and  the  institution  of  his  kingdom.  But  whatever  was 
effected  in  this  way,  it  did  not,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  course 
actually  pursued,  supersede  the  necessity  of  types ;  for  these  also 
entered  as  an  essential  and  important  part  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paration. In  tixis  respect  they  possessed  so  much  in  common  with 
the  intimations  of  prophecy,  that  there  was  a  real  pre-ordained 
connexion  between  them  and  the  things  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  it 
,  was  to  these  thej  pointed  as  the  ultimate  end  and  reason  of  their 
institution.  But  they  differed,  inasmuch  as  they  spake  of  the 
things  of  the  kingdom,  not  by  words,  but  by  outward  palpable  re- 
semblances ;  they  stood  for  the  time  being  in  the  room  of  the  facts 
and  realities  of  the  gospel,  and  by  certain  resemblances,  which 
they  bore  to  these,  were  designed  and  fitted  to  prepare  the  way 
for  their  introduction*  And  if  we  inquire  concerning  these  resem- 
blances, of  what  kind  or  nature  they  behooved  to  be,  and  actually 
were,  a  very  little  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  they  must  some- 
how have  exhibited  the  same  great  elements  of  truth  with  the 
things  they  represented,  and  that  too  in  a  form  more  level  to  the 
comprehension^  more  easily  and  distinctly  cognizable  by  the  minds 
of  men. 

There  must  have  been,  first  of  all,  the  same  great  elements  of 
truth, — for  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  fallen 
creature,  >re  substantially  the  same  at  all  times.    What  the  spi- 
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ritual  neccuBsitiee  of  men  now  are,  they  have  been  from  tbe  time 
that  sin  entered  into  the  -world*  ]^'enoe  the  truth  revealed  bj 
God  to  meet  these  neoeBsitiee,  however  yaorying  from  time  to  time 
in  the  precise  amount  of  its  communications,  and  however  differing 
as  to  the  hue  and  form  in  which  it  might  be  presented,  must  have 
been,  so  far  as  disclosed,  essentially  one  in  every  age.  For  other- 
wise, what  strange  and  monstrous  results  would  folldw  ?  If  the 
principles  on  which  God  acted  toward  men,  and  regulated  his  in- 
tercourse with  them,  were  materially  different  at  one' period  from 
what  they  were  at  another,  then  either  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  men's  natural  condition  must  not  be  now  what  they  once  were, 
or  the  character  of  God  must  be  susceptible  of  change — ^he  cannot 
be  the  immutable  Jehovah*  Besides,  the  very  idea  of  a  course  of 
preparatory  dispensations,  were,  on  the  supposition  in  question, 
manifestly. excluded;  £br  that  could  have  no  proper  ground  to  rest 
on,  uiiless  there,  was  a  deep-rooted  and  fundamental  agreement 
between  .what  was  temporary,  and  what  was  finskl  and  ultimate  in 
the  case.  The  primary  and  essential  elements  of  truth,  therefore, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  facts  of  the  gospel,  and  on  which  its 
economy  of  grace  is  based,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  of 
recent  origin,  as  if  they  were  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  Tes*- 
tament  dispensation,  and  had  only  begun  with  its  introduction  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  government  of  God^  On  the  contrary,  their 
presence  must  have  formed  the  groundwork,  and  their  varied  ma- 
nifestation the  progress  of  any  preparatory  dispensations  that  hx^ 
isted.  And  whatever  resemblances  the  typical  characters,  actions, 
or  institutions  of  those  earlier  dispensations  might  be  designed  to 
bear  to  the  grand  and  ultimate  objects  of  .the  gospel,  their  chief 
use  and  value  must  have  consisted  in  the  representation  they  af- 
forded of  the  vital  and  fundamental  truths,  common  alike  to  all 
dispensations*  . 

If  a  clear  and  undoubted  certainty  attaches  to  this  part  of  our 
statement,  it  does  so  with  still  more  obvious  and  selfrevident  con- 
clusiveness in  regard  to  the  other.  For  if  the  same  great  elements 
of  truth  must  of  necessity  pervade  both  type  and  antitype,  they 
must  be  found  in  the  former  more  simply  and  palpably  exhibited,-^ 
presented  in  some  shape,  in  which  the  hums^n  mind  could  more 
easily  and  distinctly  recognise  them,  than  in  the  latter.  It  were 
manifestly  absurd  to  admit  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  re- 
alities of  the  gospel,  certain  resemblances  of  these,  or  rather  ob- 
jects having  inwrought  into  them,  and  reflected  from  them  the  same 
great  lines  and  elements  of  truth,  unless  the  preparatory  had  been 
of  more  obvious  meaning,  and  of  more  easy  comprehension,  than 
the  ultimate  and  final.  The  passing  away  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  must  undoubtedly  have  involved  a  rise  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  truth  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  territory, — from  a  form  of  de- 
velopment more  readily  grasped,  to  a  form  whioh  should  put  tho 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  a  greater  stretch.  For  thus  only  could  it 
be  wise  or  prop^  to  set  up  preparatory  dispensations  at  all,  which 
had  been  better  spared  if  the  objects  themselves  lay  more,  or  eyen 
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the  cultivation  and  improyement  of  his  powers  daring  his  minority, 
than  fitted  to  secure  their  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  earthly  existence.  As  the  full-ffrown 
man,  when  pursuing  the  tenor  of  his  way  through  the.  perplexing 
snares  and  busy  avocations  of*  Ufe,-  reaps  every  day  the  benefit  of 
his  early  culture,  so  doubtless  was  it  the  intention  of  God,  that 
the  measures  adopted  with  the  ancient  church  should  not  only  mi- 
nister ta  the  growing  light  and  comfort  of  its  own  members,  but 
also  furnish  materials  of  consolation,  guidance  and  improvement 
to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  earlier  could  UQt  be 
made  perfect  without  the  things  belonging  to  the  later  church,  so 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  later  safely  dispense  with  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  what  was 
done  for  the  immediate  behoof  of  the  earlier.  The  church,  con- 
sidered as  God's  nursery  for  training  souls  to  a  meetness  for  im- 
mortal life  and  blesG^edne^s,  is  substantially  one  thrbugh  all  periods 
of  its  existence,  and  the  things  which  were  i^ppointed  for  its  life 
and  Well-being  in  former  ages,  happened  also  for  the  learning  of 
those  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 

Now,  in  this  course  of  preparation  for  the  realities  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  the  types  held  an  important,  though  not  the  only  place. 
The  church  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  direct  instruc- 
tion, communicated  either  personally  by  God,  or  by  Ihe  instru- 
mentality of  his.  appointed  messengers  ;^  and  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  mingled  with  these  communications,  as  its  great  theme 
w^  th^  testimony  of  Jesus,  so  its  leading  object  and  design  could 
not  fail  to  be,  the  preparation  of  the  church  for  the  reception  of 
)ns  work,,  and  the  institutioi^  of  his  kingdom.  Bat  whatever  was 
effected  in  this  way,  it  did  not,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  course 
act^ally  pursued,  supersede  the  necessity  of  types ;  for  these  also 
entered  as  an  essential  and  important  part  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paration* In  tixis  respect  they  possessed  so  much  in  common  with 
the  intimations  of  prophecy,  that  there  was  a  real  pre-ordained 
connexion  between  them  and  the  things  of  Christ's  kingdom;  it 
was  to  these  thej  pointed  as  the  ultimate  end  and  reason  of  their 
institution.  But  they  differed,  inasmuch  as  they  spake  of  the 
things  of  the  kingdom,  not  by  words,  but  by  outward  palpable  re- 
semblances ;  they  stood  for  the  time  being  in  the  room  of  the  facts 
and  realities  of  the  gospel,  and  by  certain  resemblances,  which 
they  bore  to  these,  were  designed  and  fitted  to  prepare  the  way 
for  their  introduction.  •  And  if  we  inquire  concerning  these  resem- 
blances, of  what  kind  or  nature  they  behooved  to  be,  and  actually 
were,  a  very  little  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  they  must  some- 
how have  exhibited  the  same  great  elements  of  truth  with  the 
things  they  represented,  and  that  too  in  a  form  more  level  to  the 
comprehension^  more  easily  and  distinctly  cognizable  by  the  minds 
of  men. 

There  must  have  been,  first  of  all,  the  same  great  elements  of 
truth, — for  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  fallen 
creature,, are  substantially  the  same  at  all  times.    What  the  spi- 
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ritual  neecuBsitieti  of  men  now  are^  thci;  have  boen  from  the  time 
that  sin  entered  into  the  irorld.  Hence  the  truth  revealed  bj 
God  to  meet  these  neceesitieB,  however  vaorying  from  time  to  time 
in  the  precise  amount  of  its  communications,  and  however  differing 
as  to  the  hue  and  form  in  which  it  might  be  presented,  must  have 
been,  so  far  as  disclosed,  essentially  one  in  every  age.  For  other- 
wise, what  strange  and  mcmstroiis  results  would  folldw  ?  If  the 
principles  on  which'  God  acted  toward  men,  and  regulated  his  in- 
tercourse with  them,  were  materially  different  at  one'  peridd  from 
what  they  were  at  another^  then  either  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  men's  natural  conditioa  must  not  be  now  what  they  once  were, 
or  the  diaracter  of  God  must  be  susceptible  of  change — he  cannot 
be  the  ipimutable  Jehovah*  Resides,  the  very  idea  of  a  course  of 
preparatory  dispensations,  were,  on  the  supposition  in  question, 
manifestly. excluded;  £br  that  could  have  no  proper  ground  to  rest 
on',  unless  there,  was  a  deep-rooted  and  fundamental  agreement 
between. what  was  temporary,  and  what  was  fi^al  and  ultimate  in 
the  case.  The  primary  and  essential  elements  of  truth,  therefore, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  facts  of  the  gospe],  and  on  which  its 
economy  of  grace  is  based,  eannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  of 
recent  origin,  as  if  they  were  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament dispensation,  and  had  only  begun  with  its  introduction  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  government  of  6od<  Oi>  the  contrary,  their 
presence  must  have  formed  the  groundwork,  and  their  varied  ma- 
nifestation the  progress  of  any  preparatory  dispensations  that  ex- 
isted. And  whatever  resemblances  the  typical  characters,  actions, 
or  institutions  of  those  earlier  dlBpensations  might  be  designed  to 
bear  to  the  grand  and  ultimate  objects  of  .the  gospel,  their  chief 
use  and  value  must  have  consisted  in  the  representation  they  af- 
forded of  the  vital  and  fundamental  truths,  common  alike  to  all 
dispensations.  . 

If  a  clear  and  undoubted  certainty  attaches  to  this  part  of  our 
statement,  it  does  so  with  still  more  obvious  and  self-evident  con- 
clusiveness in  regard  to  the  other.  For  if  the  same  great  elements 
of  truth  must  of  necessity  pervade  both  type  and  antitype,  they 
must  be  found  in  the  former  more  simply  and  paljpably  exhibited,— - 
presented  in  some  shape,  in.  which  the  human  mind  could  mpre 
easily  and  distinctly  recognise  them,  than  in  the  latter.  It  were 
manifestly  absurd  to  admit  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  re- 
alities of  the  gospel,  certain  resemblances  of  these,  or  rather  ob- 
jects having  inwrought  into  them,  and  reflected  from  them  the  same 
great  lines  and  elements  of  truth,  unless  the  preparatory  had  been 
of  more  obvious  meaning,  and  of  more  easy  comprehension,  than 
the  ultimate  and  final.  The  passing  away  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  must  undoubtedly  have  intolved  a  rise  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  truth  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  territory, — from  a  form  of  de- 
velopment more  readily  grasped,  to  a  form  which  should  put  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  a  greater  stretch.  For  thus  only  could  it 
be  wise  or  prop^  to  set  up  preparatory  dispensations  at  all,  which 
had  been  better  spared  if  the  objects  themselves  lay  more,  or  even 
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BO  muoli  witW  the  teaeh  and  comprdhension  of  the  miad,  as  their 
temporary  and  imperfect  resemblailces. 

In  what  then,  precisely,  did  these  resetnblanoeB  oonsist?  And 
how,  as  parts  of  a  preparatory' scheme  for. something  hi^er,  did 
•they  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed?  We  shall 
best  answer  these  questions  by  considering  them,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, exclusively  in  reference  to  the  symbolical  institutions  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  which  are  usually  denominated  the 
rittuil  or  le^al  typea.  That  these  institutions  possessed  a  typical 
character^  is  so  plainly  asserted  in  New  Testament  scripture,  that 
no  believer  i^  inspiration  can  cherish  a  single  doubt  concerning  it'; 
and  we  are  abo  rarnished  with  explanations  concerning  some  of 
them,  which  may  enable  us,  with  the  sure  guidance  and  direction 
of  Heaven,  not  only  to  understand  their  real  nati^re  and  proper 
bearing,  but  also  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  typological 
system. 

In  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were 
typical,  they  carried  a  referencJe,  of  course,  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,— they  were  pr,ophetic  symbols  of  the  better  things  to 
come. .  But  this  evidently  presupposes  and  implies,  that  in  another 
and  more  immediate  respect,  they  were  symbols,  forming,  as  they 
did,  the  component  parts  of  an  existing  worship.  They  were  simply 
in  their  own  nature,  religiouB  sTmbols,  that. is,  outward  represen* 
tAtions  of  divine  truths,  belonging  to  the  religion  with  which  they 
were  connected,  and  only  from  being  this  could  they  become,  in 
their  prospective  Teference,  prophetic  symbols  .of  what  was  after- 
wards to  appear  in  the  gospel,— serving  the  doubli^  purpose  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  viz.,  beca'use  the  preparatory  dispensa- 
tion, to  which  they  belonged,  and  just  because  of  its  being  prepa- 
ratory, was,  necessarily  inwrought  with  the  samd  great  elements  of 
truth,  which  were  afterwards  in  another  form  to  pe»vade  the  Chris- 
tian. If  the  Mosaic  institutions  had  merely  been  representations 
of  the  ohjeets  of  the  gospel,  having  no  other  use  and  design  than 
to  present  these  to  the  mind,  with  what  propriety  Could  they  have 
been  made  the  substance  of  a  preparatory  dispensation?  A  par- 
tial exhibition  of  a  tVuth,  or  an  embodiment  of  it  in  things  com- 
paratively little,  and  easily  grasped  by  the  eye  of  the  mind,  may 
certainly  prepare  the  way  for  its  fuller  exhibition  or  its  develop- 
ment in  regard  to  things  of  a  nobler  and  higher  kind ;  but  a  lame 
and  imperfect  representation  of  an  object,  instead  of  preparing  the 
way  for  its  unveiled  appearance,  will  rather  tend  to  fill  the  appre- 
hension with  mistaken  and  prejudiced  notions  of  the  reality.  If 
such  a  representation  of  the  objects  of  the  gospel  had  been  all 
that  was  aimed  at  by  the  symbolical  institutions  of  Moses,  then 
the  preparatory  dispensation  must  have  beta  far  more  difficult  for 
the  worshipper,  than  the  ultimate  one;  the  child  must  have  had 
a  much  harder  lesson  to  read,  and  a  much  higher  task  to  accom- 
plish, than  the  man.of  full-grown  and  ripened  intellect;  and  divine 
wisdom  must  have  employed  its  resources,  not  to  smooth  the 
church's  path  to.  an  enlightened  view,  and  a  believing  reception  of 
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tlie  realities  of  the  gospel,  bat  to  shrond  it  in  the  most  profotmd 
and  perplexing  obscurities. 

Ko  intelligent  believer  can  imagine  this  to  have  been  the  case ; 
and  the  only  possibly  way  in  wluch  he  can  escape  from  it,  is  in 
the  conviction,  that  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  not  merely  re<- 
presentations  of  the  objects  of  the  gospel,  but  first  of  all  in  their 
own  nature,  and  as  parts  of  an  existing  worship,  religious  symbols, 
expressive  of  certain*  great  and  fundamental  truths,  which  were 
even  then  understood  and  acted  upon.  This  is  what  may  be  called 
their  primary  and  immediate  object;  and  to  uuderstand  distinctly 
how,  or  in  what  respects,  they  at  the  same  time  bore  another, 
and  prospective  reference  to  the  ftiture  realities  of  the  gospel,  or 
how  the  one,  as  types,  presented  to  the  eve  of  faith  resemblances 
of  the  things  typified,  we  must  first  of  all  inquire  and  ascertain, 
what,  in  the  former  point  of  view,  was  the  native  religious  import 
of  each  symbol  ?  what  truths  it  symboliied  to  him,  who  looked  to 
it  simply  as  a  part  of  the  existing  religion?  and  hence  learn  its 
import  and  use  as  part  of  a  preparatory  dispensation,  intended  to 
issue  in  the  events  and  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  This — 
whi  eh  it  was  the  practice  of  the  older  typological  writers  almost 
entirely  to  overlook,  as  if  the  ritual  services  of  the  ancient  economy 
had  no  use  or  meaning  apart  from  the  better  things  to  come, — 
this  is  in  truth  the  foundation  of  the* whole  matter;  and  to  over* 
look  or  disregard  it,  is  to  leave  out  the  most  essential  elements  of 
the  subject,  and  of  necessity  to  substitute  in  their  room,  superficial 
and  often  fanciful  analogies.  The  Mosaic  ritual,  like  every  other 
form  of  religion,  had  a  shell  and  a  kernel, — its  shell,  the  outward 
rites  and  observances  which  it  enjoined,  its  kernel,  the  spiritual 
relations  which  these  implied,  and  the  spiritual  truths  which  they 
embodied  and  expressed.  Substantially,  these  truths  and  relations 
were,  and  must^have  been,  the  same  for  the  Jew,  that  they  are  for 
the  Christian;  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  worshipper 
under  both  dispensations  are  the  san^e,  and  so  also  is  the  character 
of  the  God  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  There,  therefore,  in  that 
fundamental,  internal  harmony  and  agreement,  we  are  to  seek  for 
the  resemblance,  which  constituted  the  relation  between  type  and 
antitype.  So  that  the  symbolical  institutions  of  Moses  shall  ap- 
pear, when  properly  understood,  as  manifestations  of  Christ's 
truth  in  a  lower' and  earlier  stase  of  existence, — the  curiously 
wrought  bud,  which  contained  withm  its  sacred  folds  every  essential 
principle  and  relation,  that  was  afterwards  to  e^and,  in  the  work 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  into  full  blossom  and  fruitfulness. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  the  illustration  of  a  particular 
example,  which  we  shall  take  from  what  entered  into  the  very  core 
of  the  Mosaic  system,^ — ^the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice.  That  this 
was  typical,  or  prophetically  symbolical  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
Scripture  in  many  places  declares,  did  not  destroy  its  significance 
as  part  of  the  worship  then  required  by  God  of  his  people,  or  ren- 
der it  by  any  means  a  dead  service  to  one,  who  might  be  entirely 
ignorant,  or  very  imperfectly  aware  of  its  having  any  such  respect 
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to  a  dymg  Sarionr.  It  was  m  its  own  aatnre  a  symbofical  act, 
purporting  that  his  sins  being  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  yictim, 
the  life  of  the  one  was  giren  up  as  a  substitution  for  that  of  the 
other .^  The  pouring  out  of  the  bloo4>  in  which  was  the  life  of 
the  offeired  victim,  symbolized  thie  pouring  out  of  the  life  of  the 
worshipper,  or  the  rendering  of  it  back,  as  of  a  thing  forfeited,  to 
the  God  who  gave  it;  and  on  this  surrender  of  the.  life,  thus  sym- 
bolically represented,  depended  the  re-establishment  of  the  wor- 
shipp^  in  tnat  friendly  relation  to  Gh>d,  whicdi  had  been  subvert- 
ed by  sin.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle,  the  ground-idea, 
which  lay  at  the  root,  and  constituted  the  real  essence  of  expia* 
tory  sacrifioei, — ^an  idea,  which  is  peculiar  to  no  one  disp^isation 
in  particular,  but  common  to  true  religion  in  all  ages.  And  when, 
from  thus  viewing  the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice  as  simply  symbolic 
cal,  we  proceed  to  speak  of  it  as  prophetically  symbolical  of  the 
death  of  Christy  we  are  not  to  b*e  understood  as  ascribing  to  it  an- 
other sense  or  meaning,  but  only  as  affirming,  that  the  capital  idea 
of  which  it  was  by  itself,  and  in  its  own  nature,  symbolical,  was,  and 
only  could  be  properly  realized  in  the  one  offering  of  Christ  for 
ain  upon  the  cross.  For  in  him  alone  was  there  a  real  transference 
of  man's  guilt  to  one  able  and  willing  to  bear  it,  and  in  his  death, 
the  givin|^  up  of  a  life  infinitely  dear  and  precious ;  hence,  there 
alone  can  we  find  the  idea  of  a  true,  sufficient,  and  perfect  sacri* 
See,  converted  into  a  living  reality,  on  the  appearance  of  which 
all  its  inferior  and  imperfect  exhibitions  vanish  of  themselves. 
Thus,  we  see  it  was  one  and  the.  same  great  truth,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  ever  riBOurring  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of  the  New ;  only,  what  the  former  repre- 
sented in  the  symbol,  the  latter  possesses  in  the  reality;  what  the 
one  had  no  other  way  of  exhibiting,  but  by  the  offering  up  of  ir- 
rational victims  for  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  the  other  presents 
to  our  view  as  made  good  in  the  purging  of  the  soul,  the  real  seat 
of  defilement,  from  til  sin,  by  the  offering  up  once  for  all  of  the 
immaculate  and  precious  Lamb  of  God. 

That  this  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ritual  types,  or  prophetic 
symbols  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  mode  of  investigating 
them,  is  the  sound  and  scriptural,  as  well  as  the  only  satisfactory 
one,  will  appear  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  language  that  is 
used  concerning  them  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  several  passages,  they  are  represented  as  having  been 
all  9hadow%  of  gospel  things ;  as  in  Heb.  x.,  where  the  law  is  said 
to  have  had,  ^^not  the  perfect  image,  but  the  shadow  of  gooji  things 
to  come;''  in  chap.  viii.  5,  where  the  priests  are  described  as 
^*  serving  unto  the  example  (copy)  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things ; " 
and  again  in  Col.  ii.  16,  where  the  fleshly  ordinances  in  one  mass 
are  declared  to  be  ^'  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  while  it  is 
added,  'Hhe  body  is  of  Christ."  Now,  that  the  tabernacle,  with 
the  rites  and  services  connected  with  it,  were  shadows  of  Christ, 
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and  of  tbe  diTifte  realities  of  Ids  kingdom,  cw  only  meani  thai 
they  wtoe  ob8CQro.and  imperfect  resemblances  of -the  latter, — pre- 
senting the  same  oirtlines  of  divine  truth,  hot  wanting  the  great 
substance  or  reality,  in  which  these  were  to  find  their  due  manifes* 
tation,  and  d&ttiitg  developntent.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire 
in  what  the  obscurity  and  imperfection  consisted,  we  find  it  unii<- ' 
fbrmly  stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  carnal  and  earthly  nature  of 
At  typical*  The  tabernacle  itself  was  a  material  frame-woric, 
constructed,  though  of  rich  and  costly,  yet  still  of  gross  and  cor- 
ruptible things.;  whereas  the  things,  after  the  pattern  of  which  it 
was  formed,  are  imperishable  and  divine.  So  also,  the  endless 
round  of  services  belonging  to  it,  had  respect  only  to  the  body, 
being  done,  prinkarily  and  ostensibly  at  least,  for  its  purification 
from  uncleanness  and  deliverance  from  evil  ;*  whereas  the  things 
corresponding  to  them  under  the  gospel  are  all  spiritual,  and  issue 
in  the  inheritance  of  a  life  that  cannot  die.  In  these,  differences, 
which  are  such  as  must  ever  subsist  between  flesh  and  spirit,  cor- 
ruption and  incorruption,  time  and  eternity,  we  perceive  the  dark- 
ness and. imperfection,  which  hung  around  the  things  of  the  former 
dispensation,  as  shadows  of  those  which  were  to  come.  But  still 
shadows  are  resemblances.  Though  unlike  in  one  respect,  they 
must  be  like  in  another;  andastheunlikeness  stood  in  the  dissimilar 
nature  of  the  things  immediately  handled  and  received,  in  the 
completely  different  material  of  the  two  dispensations,  wherein 
should  the  resemblance  be  found,  ]ffxt  in  the  common  truths  and 
relations  alike  pervading  both  ?  By  means  of  an  earthly  sanctuary 
and  the  manifold  carnal  ordinances  growing  out  of  it,  and  con- 
tinually circling  around  it,  God  manifested  on  his  part  the  same 
character  and  government  toward  his  people,  and  required  on 
their  part  the  same  exercises  of  principle  toward  him,  which  he 
does  now  under  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel. In  the  immediate  ends  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  apparatus 
provided  for  accomplishing  them,  the  two  dispensations  are  as  far 
asunder  as  heaven  is  from  the  earth;  but  in  both  alike  we  see 
a  pure  and  holy  God,  enshrined  in  the  recesses  of  a  glorious-  sanc- 
tuary,— unapproachable  by  guilty  and  polluted  flesh,  but  through 
a  medium  of  powerful  intercession  and  cleansing  efficacy, — yet  to 
those,  who  so  approach,  most  merciful  and  gracious,  full  of  loving- 
kindness,  and  {plenteous  in  redemption, — while  in  every  act  of  sin- 
cere approach  on  their  part,  there  is  necessarily  brought  into  ex- 
ercise, the  same  feelings  of  contrition  and  abasement,  self-renun- 
ciation, realizing  faith,  child-like  dependence,  and  adoring  grati- 
tude. So  that  the  preparatory,  and  the  ultimate  dispensation, 
considered  in  their  general  character  and  design,  disclosed  sub- 
stantially the  same  views  of  Ood,  and  in  doing  so,  awoke  the  same 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  his  worshippers ; — but  the  former  only  as 
the  shadow  of  the  latter,-«-a  resemblance,  but  not  the  substance, 
-—a  representation  in  outward,  earthly,  and  perishable  materials, 

*  Heb.  X.  9, 13, 14.    «The  entire  mass  of  Jewish  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  this  life." — Oatiam. 
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and  with  respect  to  the  concerns  of  flesh  and  time,  of  the  spiritital 
ideas  and  principles  ifhich  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  eiAbodies 
in  things  not  made  with  hands,  and  with  respect  to  objects  traly 
heavenly  and  divine. 

We  find  in  New  Testament  scripture  only  another  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  general  nature  of  the  prophetic  symbols  belonging  to 
the  dispensation  of  Moses ;  and  the  light  in  which  it  presents  the 
subject  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  already  unfolded.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  Levitical  institutions  contained  the  rudiments  or 
elementary  principles  of  the  gospel.  Thus,  in  Col.  ii.  20,  all  car- 
nal ordinanoes  are  named /^ the  rudiments  of  the  world;"  and^  in 
Gral.  iv.  8,  the  Jewish  worshippors  are  said  to  have  been  '^  in  bon- 
dage under  the  elements,  or  rudiments  of  the  world,"  so  long  as 
they  lived  u[i  subjection  to  the  ordinances  of  Moses.  The  expres- 
sion also  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  of  the  law  having 
been  ordained  as  a  ^'schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ,"  if  un- 
derstood of  the  Levitical  institutions,  as  it  must  in  great  measure 
be,  may  be  said  to  include  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  since  it  is 
the  part  of  a  schoolmaster  to  communicate  to  those  under  his  tui- 
tion the  elements  or  rudiments  of  learning,  and  by  so  doing  to  form 
and  prepare  their  minds  to  a  capacity  for  receiving  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.  §nch  certainly  was  the  design,  which  the 
institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  law  were  intended  to  serve,  as 
typical  of  gospel  things.  The  objects,  with  which  they  were  im- 
mediately conversant,  were  visible,  fleshly,  and  temporal;  but  the 
mould  or  pattern  according  to  which  it  presented  these  to  the  view 
was  so  far  from  being  exdusively  adapted  to  things  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  it  seems  to  apply  most  appropriately  to  things  spiritual 
and  divine,  and,  apart  from  such  application,  appears  like  a  cum- 
brous apparatus  for  working  out  a  comparatively  insignificant  re- 
sult. And  just  as  the  child  is  prepared  for  apprehending  the  out- 
lines and  proportions  of  the  globe  by  seeing  them  traced  before 
•  him  on  maps  of  a  few  spans  long,  or  as  in  learning  the  properties 
of  figures,  which  his  eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance,  he  become  fami- 
liar with  the  laws  and  principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of 
the  material  universe ;  so  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament  in  hand- 
ling the  fleshly  ritual  of  Moses,  had  her  mind  familiarized  to  the 
elements  of  all  divine  truth  and  wisdom ;  the  great  lines  and  fea- 
tures of  God's  everlasting  kingdom  were  there  presented  in  a  form, 
which  could  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  on  a  scale  of  things  which 
could  be  scanned  by  the  eye,  of  a  spiritual  babe ;  and  with  every 
essential  principle  and  idea  he  had  alroady  imbibed,  only  trans- 
ferred from  things  fleshly  and  temporal  to  things  heavenly  and  eter- 
nal, he  might  have  been  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod*s  dear 
Son.  Thus  were  the  members  of  the  Jewish  church  under  the  ru- 
diments of  the  world,  receiving  as  from  the  hand  of  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  reference  to  objects  easily  known  and  understood,  that  ele- 
mentary instruction,  that  acquaintance  with  first  truths  and  prin- 
ciples, which  might  best  prepare  them  for  apprehending  the  sub- 
lime realities  of  the  gospel. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  which  we  may  now  call  the  Bcriptairal  one^ 
we  see  at  once  the  eBsential  unity,  which  perrades  the  dispensa* 
tions  of  Moses  and  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  that  progression  in 
the  divine  plan,  which  rendered  the  former  a  proper  stepping-stone 
and  door-way  to  the  other.  The  religion  of  both  oorenants  is  thus 
found  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  only,  it  appears  in  the  one  case  as 
on  a  lower  platform,  disclosing' its  relations  and  ideas  amid  the  in- 
ferior concerns  of  flesh  and  time,  while  in  the  other  these  are  seen 
rising  to  embrace  heaven  and  earth,  time  and  eternity.  And  as 
ideas  and  relations  are  more  palpable  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
lie  more  within  the  grasp  of  its  comprehension,  when  exhibited  on 
a  small  scale,  in  corporeal  forms,  and  amid  famiUar  and  present 
objects,  than  on  a  scale  of  large  dimensions,  and  in  reference  to 
nnseen,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  objects ;  so  the  economy  of  out- 
ward symbolical  institutions  naturally  and  effectually  prepared  the 
way  for  the  economy  of  ultimate,  divine  realities.  But  this,  it 
must  be  observed,  simply  as  symbolical  institutions,  not  in  their 
typical  reference ;  that  is,  as  expressive  of  the  relations  and  ideas, 
which  were  common  to  bolh  dispensations,  not  as  prospectively  and 
obscurely  shadowing  forth  the  glorious  realities,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly to  belong  to  the  gospel  dispensation.  It  was  comparatively 
an  easy  thing  for  the  Jewish  worshipper  to  understand  the  several 
bearings  of  the  relation  in  which  by  the  law  of  Moaes  he  stood  to 
an  earthly  sanctuary,  or  the  process  of  an  external  purification 
throu^  means  of  water  and  tne  blood  of  slain  victims  applied  to 
his  body — much  more  easy  than  for  the  Christian  to  apprehend 
aright  his  relation  to  a  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  the  cleansing  of 
his  conscience  from  the  euilt  of  sin  by  the  inward  application  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
But  for  the  Jewish  worshipper  to  do  both  his  own  and  the  Chris- 
tian's part — both  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  as  embodying 
truths  belonging  to  an  existing,  carnal  ritual,  and  distinctly  appre- 
hend its  typical  bearing  on  the  spiritual  and  divine  realities  of  a 
coming  dispensation,  would  have  required  a  reach  of  discernment 
and  a  strength  of  faith  far  beyond  what  is  needed  in  the  Christian ; 
for  it  had  been,  not,  like  him,  to  discern  the  spiritual  when  the  spi- 
ritual was  come,  but  to  do  it  through  the  help  merely  of  the  carnal; 
not  simply  to  look  with  open  eye  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
God's  kingdom,  when  these  mysteries  were  fully  disclosed,  but  to 
do  so  while  they  were  buried  amid  the  thick  folds  of  a  cumbrous 
drapery,  which  was  all  that  im'mediately  appeared.  This  might 
have  been,  and  we  have  no  doubt  in  certain  cases  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent done,  by  members  of  the  old  covenant,  as  we  shall  take  oc- 
casion at  another  place  to  state  more  fully;  but  it  could  not  be 
properly  required  of  the  Jewish  worshipper,  nor  could  the  convey- 
ing of  such  knowledge  concerning  the  realities  of  the  gospel  be  the 
distinguishing  charaotieristic  of  the  Mosaic  symbols,  as  embodying 
the  substance  of  a  preparatory  religion.  As  such,  the  preparatory 
must  have  been  simpler  and  easier,  than  the  final ;  and  it  could  only 
have  been  so,  by  being  regarded  in  its  symbolical,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  its  typical,  character — ^regarded  not  in  its  secret  and 
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proplietical  reference  to  the  gospel  antiijpes,  but  in  its  exhibitioii 
on  the  scale  of  earthly  things,  and  by  means  of  fleshly  observances, 
of  the  great  truths  and  principles,  or  ideas  and  relations^  which 
were  to  reappear  in.  those  antitypes  amid  the  sublime  objects  of  a 
spiritual  worid  and  an  eternal  salration.* 

We  hare  as  yet  conducted  this,  inyestigation  with  refereneii 
merely  to  the  symbolical  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament^  or  whai 
ate  usually  called  the  ritual  types.  And  before  we  endeayour  to 
apply  the  light  thence  deriyed  further,  or  consider  how  far  the 
character  found  to- belong  to  those  symbolical  institutions  may  not 
also  belcmg  to  other  things  connected  with  God's  earlier  dispensa* 
tions,  it  is  of  importance  to  notice,,  that  not  a  portion  merely,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  declared  to  possess  the  character 
in  question.  All  its  rites  and  services  were  shadows  of  good  things 
to  come,  or  contained  the  rudiments  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
And  yet  while  New  Testament  scripture  declares  this,  it  deab 
very  sparingly  in  particular  examples,  but  leaves  the  applicatioik 
of  the  general  principle  very  much  in  the  hand  of  individual  Chris- 
tians, to  be  made  as  they  themselves  see  fit.  It  nowhere  tells  us, 
for  example,  wbat  was  either  immediately  or  prophetically  symbo- 
lized by  the  holy  place,  or  the  show*bread,  or  the  golden  candle- 
stick, or  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  the  cherubim,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  services  connected  with  the  tabernacle,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  Even  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  written  on  purpose  to  show  the  typical  and 
shadowy  character  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  whilo  it  is 
most  express  in  asserting  this  character  to  belong  to  the  tabernacle 
as  a  whole  and  to  each  one  of  its  services,  yet  contains  no  particu- 
lar explanation  of  these  beyond  the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and 
the  action  of  the  high-priest  in  presenting  it,  especially  on  the  day 
of  yearly  atonement.  With  that  testimony  respecting  thoir  gene- 
ral character,  and  this  particular  illustration  to  guide  us  in  the 
application  of  it,  we  are  left  to  find  our  own  path  through  all  that 
remains  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  manifold  services.  Those  who 
insist  on  an  explicit  warrant  being  produced  from  Scripture  for 
every  individual  type,  will  find  their  principle  conducts  mem  but 
a  short  way  even  through  that  region  of  the  affairs  of  the  old  cove- 
nant, which  on  the  authority  of  inspiration  they  cannot  but  admit 
to  be  throughout  typical.    But  of  what  avail  is  this  general  ad- 

*  If  any  one  witl  look  into  the  older  works,  which  profess  to  handle  the  typical 
character  of  the  Mosaic  symbols,  he  will  find  them  quite  silent  upon  the  points  dis- 
cussed above.  For  example,  Lowman  on  the  Rational  of  the  Hebrew  worship,  or 
Ontram  de  Sae»  Lib.  I.  c.  xviii.,  where  he  comes  to  consider  **the  natoie  aad  force 
of  a  sacred  tvpe,^'  give  no  proper  or  satisfactory  explanations  of- the  q^iestions,  in 
what  precisely  the  resemblance  between  the  type  and  the  antitype  consisted,  and 
how  the  one  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  other.  We  are  told  frtsqnently  enough, 
that  the  "  Hebrew  ritual  contained  a  plan,  or  sketch,  or  pattern,  or  shadow  of  gospel 
things  ;'*  that "  the  type  adumbrated  the  antitype  by  something  of  the  same  sort  with 
that  which  is  found  in  the  antitype,  or  by  a  symbol  of  it,  or  by  a  slender  and  shadowy 
image  of  it,  or  by  something  that  may  somehow  be  compared  with  it,'*  kc.  But  for 
lUiy  more  definite  information  concerning  the  grounds  and  rationale  of  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  or  how  the  exhibition  of  the  tyjie  made  way  for  the  revelation  of 
the  antitype^  no  instruction  is  gii^en,  and  no  investigation  even  is  entered  into. 
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misBion,  so  long  as  they  bold  to  a  principle  of  interpretation,  'whioh 
practically  excludes  them  from  touching  most  of  the  particulars 
belonging  to  the  subject  ?  For  if  the  finger  of  inspiration  must 
itself  guide  us  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  every  single 
type,  and  if  without  this  all  is  involved,  as  they  allege,  in  doubt 
wd  uncertainty^  it  is  obvious,  that  the  greater  part  even  of  tho' 
litnal  types  must  remain  substantially  a  dead  letter,  and>  might  as 
well  be  eicpunged  altogether  from  the  number  of  types.  Ituleed, 
this  is  no  more  thjan  what  a  great  authority  h&s  already  do^ae;  for 
.^^that  such  explanations  (of  types,")  says  Bishop  Marsh,  ^'in 
varicMis  instances,  are  given  in  the  New  Testauiient,  np  one  cam 
deny.  And  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  explain  one  type,  where 
could  be  the  expediency  or  moral  fitness  of  withholding  the  expl»* 
nation  of  others?    Must  not  therefore  the  sUencB  of  the  New  Tee* 


its  B^vices  as  i^  whole  are  declared  to  have  been  i^l  ^^  shadows  of 
good  things  to  oome,  whe)reof  the  body  is  Christ.'* 

This  eircumstanee  regarding  the  scarcity  of  explanations  oa 
partienlar  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  not  adv^ted  to  by  those, 
who  adopt  the  prinoiple  of  Bishop  Marsh.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  them,  that  because  the  ritual  as  a  whole  was  de<> 
clared  to  be  typical,  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  information; 
this  either  involves  the  explanation  of  each  particular  part,  or  ren* 
ders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  obtain  any  such  minute  explanation. 
Bat  the  practical  value  of  the  whole  manifestly  depends  upon  the 
correct  and  proper  understanding  of  the  several  parts ;  if  we  remain 
ignorant  of  this,  we  might  as  well  not  have  known,  that  they  acr 
tually  possessed  any  typical  reference  to  the  better  things  of  the 
goqpel.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  instituting  such  a  mode  of 
worship,  and  ordaining  all  its  parts  to  serve  as  a  ^^  testimony  (or, 
evidence,)  of  those  things,  which  were  to  be  spoken  after,"  God 
intended  that  we  should  be  able  to  read  the  interpretation  of  them, 
as  otherwise  one  grand  design  of  their  appointment  would  of  ne» 
cessity  be  frustrated.  And  yet,  if  we  except  the  work  and  office 
of  the  high-priest  in  presenting  the  blood  of  atonement,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said,  that  We  are  furnished  with  any  special  informa- 
tion in  Scripture  concerning  the  tabernaole  and  its  services,  as 
typical  of  gospel  things.  How  we  ought  to  proceed  amid  this 
silence  of  Scripture,  in  applying  the  general  views  that  have  been 
unfolded  to  ascertain  the  import  of  particular  parts,  shall  be  matter 
of  future  inquiry  and  consideration.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  So 
much  of  what  is  undoubtedly  typical  remains  as  to  the  several 
partictilars  unexplained^  may  surely  serve  to  render  it  highly  pro* 
bable,  that  in  the  other,  the  hrstoncal  department  6f  the  subject, 
there  may  also  be  many  unexplained  types,  and  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  there  being  such  is  not  in  itself  so  chimerical  and  extravsr 
gant  a  notion  as  has  not  unfrequently  been  represented. 

*  Lectures,  p.  39S. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SAMB  SUBJEdT  CONTINUED^  WITH  AN  ESPECIAL  REFBRENOB  TO 
WHAT  ARE  CALLED  HISTO^IICAL  TTPBS,  BHOWINO  THESE  TO  BE  BS- 
8EKTIALLY  ONE  IN  CHARACTER  WITH  THE  OTHER,  AND  EQUALLY 
NECESSARY  AS  A«PREPARATION  FOR  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  dispensation  of  Moses,  we  have  seen,  was  in  all  its  institu- 
tions and  services  symbolical  of  certain  truths  and  principles,  which 
were  common,  indeed,  to  both  dispensations,  hat  which  were  des* 
tined  to  find  their  fall  development  and  proper  realization  in  the 
kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  On  the  limited  scale  of  earthly  and 
perishable  things — ^ii^  the  construction  of  a  material  tabernacle 
and  the  performance  of  bodily  services  connected  with  it,  there  was 
a  plain  and  sensible  exhibition  of  those  truths  and  principles,  which 
were  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be  developed  on  the  grand  scale  of 
a  world's  redemption  from  sin  and  hell  by  the  prevailing  mediation 
of  Christ.  In  that  pre-arranged,  though  limited  and  imperfect 
exhibition  of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  relations  of  the  gospel, 
stood  the  real  nature  of  its  typical  character/  And  we  now  come  to 
put  the  question,  whether  this  genera]  character  may  not  also  have 
been  possessed  by  the  other  facts  and  transactions  of  sacred  his- 
tory, in  so  far  as  these  owed  their  appointment  to  God,  or  carried 
on  them  the  sti^mp  of  his  authority  ?  Whether,  in  short,  the  events 
of  God's  providence,  as  well  as  the  institutions  of  God's  worship, 
in  respect  to  his  church,  may  not  have  been  ariranged  upon  a  plan 
fitted  for  bringing  out  in  the  same  way  the  leading  truths  and 
principles  of  the  gospel?  If  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  news  of  his  great  salvation,  was  the  object  mainly 
contemplated  by  the  mind  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  with  which  the  church  was  ever  travailing  as  in  birth — ^if  con- 
sequently, the  previous  dispensations,  antediluvian  and  postdilu- 
vian, patriarchal  as  well  as  Levitical,  were  chiefly  designed  to  lead 
tp  and  terminate  upon  Christ  and  the  things  of  his  salvation,  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  antecedent 
revelations  of  God  were  so  directed  as  to  be  ever  unfolding,  like 
the  complex  machinery  of  the.  Mosaic  ritual,  on  a  limited  and 
earthly  scale,  the  elements  of  gospel  truth  and  heavenly  principle  ? 
This  would  only  manifest  such  a  unity  in  the  divine  procedure  as 
we  might  expect  to  pervade  it;  and  instead  of  setting  the  Mosaic 
ritual  by  itself,  as  if  it  was  singular  in  the  respect  it  bore  to  gospel 
times,  would  only  render  it  a  more  full  and  systematic  representa- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  unfolded  in  Christ— thus  forming  a  great, 
but  by  no  means  an  anomalous^  advance  in  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments, which  were  to  issue  in  the  final  establishment  of  God's 
everlasting  kingdom. 

There  is  enough  in  this  consideration  to  make  it  seem  highly 
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probable,  that  the  same  cbaraot^f  belongs  alike  to  thehistorit^al  and 
the  ritual  matter  of  ancient  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  arrangement 
of  both  the  same  design  was  kept  in  view,  and  the  same  end  aimed 
at.  But  the  probability  is  greatly  increased,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  manner,  in  which  the  historical  types  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians 
a  variety  of  facts  are  produced  from  the  history  of  ancient  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  concerning  which  the  apostle  says,  that  the 
things  in  question  ^'happened  unto  them  for  ensamples,  (literally, 
as  types,)  and  are  written  for  our  admonition;"  or,  as  he  more 
distinctly  explains  it  in  yerse  6,  ^^  these  things  were  our  examples  ^ 
(types,)  to  the  intent  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things  as 
they  also  lusted."  In  plain  terms,  God  inflicted  on  them  certain 
judgments  for  the  carnal  desires  which  they  allowed  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  them — ^and  this  not  only  on  their  account,  but 
also  as  a  clear  and  solemn  warning  to  us,  that  if  like  desires  were 
indulged  on  our  part,  they  would  certainly  be  visited  with  corre- 
sponding judgments.  The  facts  in  question  are  appealed  to  simply 
as  manifestations  of  a  principle  of  the  divine  government,  which 
reaches  also  unto  us,  and  indeed  has  its  full  and  proper  develop- 
ment only  under  the  gospel,  viz.  that  the  carnal,  the  worldly- 
minded  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  shall  perish  in 
their  sins. 

To  render  this  more  plain  and  palpable  to  the  understanding,  an 
inspired  writer  in  another  part  of  New  Testament  scripture  (Heb. 
iii.  and  iv.)  takes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  facts  above  men- 
tioned— ^the  destruction  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  for  their 
unbelief — and  comments  on  it  at  large,  as  affording  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  what  in  spiritual  things  is  to  befall  those  who  believe 
not  the  testimony  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  word  type^  indeed,  is 
not  employed  in  the  discussioil  there,  but  the  idea  conveyed  by  it 
»  undoubtedly  expressed  by  the  author,  inasmuch  as  he  affirms  the 
exclusion  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Canaan, 
not  only  to  afford  a  reasonable  presumption,  but  to  provide  a  valid 
ground,  for  asserting^  that  unbelievers  under  the  present  dispen- 
sation could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  heaven.  Indeed,  so  com- 
plete in  point  of  principle  is  the  identity  of  the  two  eases,  that  he 
applies  to  both  indiscriminately  and  without  any  explanation  of  the 
differences  that  existed  between  them,  the  same  expressions  of  "the 
gospel  being  preached,"  of  "  God's  promise  of  rest,^'  of  "  the  heart 
being  hardened,"  of  ^*  falling  through  unbelief."  Tet  the  differ- 
ences were  exactly  the  same,  and<  the  resemblance  also  was  the 
same^  with  what  we  have  already  seen  to  exist  in  the  symbolical 
types — the  one  manifesting  in  regard  to  present  and  earthly  things 
the  same  rules,  relations  or  principles  of  government,  which  the 
other  did  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  things.  In  the  type, 
we  have  the  prospect  of  Canaan,  the  gospel  of  an  earthly  promise 
of  rest,  and  the  loss  of  temporal  good  following  its  rejection ;  in 
the  antitype,  the  prospect  oi  a  heavenly  inheritance,  the  gospel  pro- 
mise of  an  everlasting  rest,  attended  in  the  case  of  those,  who  re- 
ject it  in  unbelief^  with  the  fearful  loss  of  eternal  life. 


This  particniaar  explanatiou  of  one  of  the  types  aobeutioBed  in  Co- 
rinthians,  might  obviously  be  applied,  with  very  little  Tariation,  to 
the  others  mentioned  there ;  uid  in  regard  to  some  of  them>  so  littla 
aooonnt  does  tne  apostle  make  of  the  differences  existing  betweea 
the  case  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of  Christians,  that  we  find. him 
using,  as  was  also  done  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  lan- 
guage furnisbed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  one  indiscriminately 
to  the  other — ^when  he  speaks  of  the  Israelites  being  '^  baptized^' ^ 
and  ^^  eating  spiritual  food,"^and  '^  drinking  spiritual  drink."  He 
perceived  in  the  outward  events  of  their  earthly  history,'  to  whieb 
be  refers,  the  same  truths  and  principles  in  operation,  whieh  are 
displayed  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Christian  Hfe — and  because 
at  one  in  this  respect,  he  applies  the  terms  borrowed  from  the  lat- 
ter, without  reserve  or  qualification,  to  the  former. 

It  is  the  same  substantially  with  all  the  other  historical  types, 
of  which  special  mention  i^  made  in  the  New  Testament  *,  the  re« 
semblances  between  them  and  gospel  things,  are  precisely  similar, 
and  the  differences  also  are  similar  to  those  just  noticed.    Take 
as  an  example,  the  facts  connected  with  the  brazen  serpent, — ^the 
looking  unto  which  as  lifted  up  on  the  pole,  was  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  convejing  restored  health  to  the  serpent-bitten 
Israelite.    As  symbolijcal  of  the  method  of  recovery  propounded 
to  sinners  in  the  gospel,  the  leading  ideas  in  both  are  manifestly 
the  same,— on  the  part  of  those  respectively  concerned,  a  wounded, 
dying  condition, — on  the  part  of  Grod,  the  conspicuous  elevation 
of  something  apparently  inadequate,  yet  really  effectual  to  accom- 
plish the  cure,  and  the  simple  looking  to  this  object  as  the  medium, 
through  which  its  healing  virtue  was  to  flow  into  the  experience  of 
the  dying.    But  these  ideas,  though  common  to  both  cases  alike, 
receive  a  poor  and  imperfect  manifestation  in  the  one,  compared 
with  what  they  do  in  the  other ;  there  we  behold  a  dying  >body,  but 
here  a  perishing  soul, — ^there  an  uplifted  serpent,  of  all  instruments 
of  healing  the  most  unlikely,  here  a  dead  man  hanging  on  a  tree, 
of  all  imaginable  persons  seemingly  the  most  impotent  to  save,—-* 
there  the  fleshly  eye  of  the  outward  man  directed  to  the  one,  her^ 
the  spiritual  eye  of  the  inner  man,  the  eye  of  faith,  directed  to  the 
other.    We  see  the  same  relations  pervading  both, — ^transactions 
in  each^  running  as  it  were  in  parallel  directions,  but  these  deve- 
loping themselves  first  on  a  lower,  afterwards  on  a  higher  territo- 
ry;  in  the  one  case  having  to  do  only  with  things  seen,  fleshly  and 
temporal,  in  the  other  embracing  what  is  unseen,  spiritual  and 
eternal.    And  apart  from  the  purpose  of  making  the  history  of  the 
church  in  such  things  expressive  of  the  truths  and  principles  of  the 
gospel,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  development  there,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  aaequate  reason  for  so  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary a  mode  of  procedure  being  adopted  toifard  the  Is- 
raelites. 

.  To  multiply  examples,  were  but  to  repeat  what  has  been  in  sub- 
stance advanced  already,  for  one  characteristic  distinguishes  all. 
Yet,  as  another  example,  we  may  select  the  deluge,  wUch  in  1st 
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Peier  is  deelared,  withoitt  any  ezplMiatios,  to  haTO  been  a  type  of 
tlie  Christian  ordinanee  of  Baptistn.  The  aposde  does  not  tell  ns 
how  this  was  typified  b^  the  delage,  bnt  by  giving  us  to  understand 
what  bftptism,  as  h^  news  it,  in  its*  lile  and  power,  actually  does, 
he  renders  the  solution  of  the  matter  oomparatiyely  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Baptism,  he  informs  us,  saves  by  virtue  of  its  connexion  with 
tile  risen  power  of  Christ,  and  in  doing  so,  puts  away,  not  the  fihh 
of  the  fl^sh,  bnt  the  impurity  of  a  sinfd  and  ruined  nature,  «nd  so 
makes  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  holy  nature,  or  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscienoe.  Sealing  our  interest  in  Chnst  for  the  cleansing 
and  vital  efficacy  of  hh  redemption,  it  may  be  said  to  free  the  soiU 
fircHD  the  rninoQS  defilement  of  sin,  and  implant  in  its  stead  the 
holy  root  of  that  pure^  and  spiritual  life  which  is  firom  Christ.  And 
how  did  the  waters  of  the  deluge  typify  such  a  work  as  this  ?  They 
did  it  by  sweeping  away  into  the  gulf  of  ruin  the  mighty  mass  of 
the  tForld's  corruption,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  on  their  bo* 
som  in  safety  the  ark  with  its  precious  treasure  of  a  godly  seed, — 
the  root  of  a  new  order  of  life  not  to  be  destroyed  in  such  a  per^ 
dition.  Here  there  was  the  extermination  of  a  polluted  race,  which, 
while  it  continued,  would  not  suffer  the  world  to  live,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  a  godly  remnant  to  serve  as  the  germ  of  another  race, 
destined  to  replenish  the  earth  under  better  auspice8,^-on  the  one 
hand  the  destruction  of  a  professedly  corrupt  society,  tending  only 
to  violence  and  death,  making  way,  en  the  other,  for  a  new  state 
of  bein^  to  establish  and  perpetuate  itself  on  earth,  and  thus  fitly 
shadowing  forth  on  the  scale  of  terrestrial  things  what  takes  place 
upon  the  soul,  when  being  sealed  up  to  a  fellowship  with  the  risen 
life  of  Jesus,  the  deadly  corruption  df  its  fleshly  nature  is  put  off, 
and  the  powers  of  a  new,  divine  and  imperishable  nature  begin  to 
mfbld  themselves  in  its  history. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  tlmt  the  historical  types,  in  their  root 
and  principle,  are  essentially  the  same  with  the  ritual,-— one  cha- 
racter is  common  to  both, — and  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting 
the  ritnal,  is  also  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting  the  historical. 
Our  first  business  b  to  ascertain  what  ideas  they  unfold,  simply  as 
events  or  transactions  in  the  earlier  providence  of  Ood,  and  in 
their  immediate  connexion  with  those,  who  were  personally  inte- 
rested in  them ;  and  the  ideas  thus  unfolded  on  the  theatre  of  an 
earthly  existence,  and  with  respect  to  things  only  of  a  temporal 
nature,  are  again  reproduced,  and  far  more  magnificently  deve^ 
loped  in  the  mighty  plan  of  redemption,  by  means  of  the  sublime 
realities  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom.  It  is  not  the  mere  out- 
ward resemblances  which  may  happen  to  exist  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  transactions, — for  these  may  not  be  found,  when  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  substantial  agree- 
ment, a  typical  connexion,  as  in  the  example  just  adverted  to  of 
the  deluge  and  baptism,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  found, 
when  there  is  no  agreement  or  connexion  of  the  kind  now  in  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  not  these  outward  resemblances,  bnt  the  oneness  of  the 
ideas  or  principles  brought  out  in  the  two  classes  of  events,  and 
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that  as  belonging  to  two  different  parts  of  one  connected  scheme 
of  providence,  which  constitutes  the  essential  character  of  the  one 
as  typical  of  the  other. 

It  is  probable  that  a  connexion  of  this  nature  maj  appear  at 
first  sight,  not  to  possess  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  a  proper  typical  relationship.  People  have  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  view  it  in  an  external  aspect,  that  they  naturally 
figure  to  themsdves  some  connexion  of  a  more  palpable  and  arbi- 
trary kind,  as  binding  together  the  type  and  the  antitype.  They 
are  disposed  to  conceiye  of  the  former  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  pre- 
ordained pantomime  of  the  latter,  or  like  one  of  those  prefiguratire 
actions,  which  the  prophets  were  sometimes  commanded  to  per- 
form, meaningless  in  themselves,  yet  most  significantly  foreshowing 
some  impending  dispensations  of  providence.  Those  typical  or 
prophetical  actions  of  the  prophets,  doubtless,  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  typical  actions  of  God*s  providence,  of  which  we  now 
speak.  They  both  alike  had  respect  to  other  actions  yet  to  come, 
without  which,  pre-ordained  and  foreseen,  they  would  not  have  ex- 
isted. They  both  also  stood  in  a  corresponding  relation  of  little- 
ness to  the  future  actions  they  foreshadowed,  representing,  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  what  was  afterwards  to  happen  on  a 
much  larger  one,  atkd  thus  forming  a  fit  preparation  for  enabling 
the  minds  of  men  to  take  in  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  latter.  But 
they  differed  in  this,  that  the  typical  actions  of  the  prophets  had 
respect  solelt/  to  the  events  they  prefigured,  and  apart  from  them 
were  altogether  devoid  of  significance ;  whereas  the  typical  actions 
of  God's  providence,  as  well  as  his  symbolical  institutions  of  wor- 
ship, had  a  moral  meaning  of  their  own,  apart  from,  and  above  the 
reference  they  carried  to  the  future  transactions  of  the  gospel. 
Such  a  connexion,  therefore,  as  that  which  existed  between  those 
prophetical  actions  and  the  judgments  they  predicted,  however  it 
may  accord  with  the  notions  usually  entertained  of  the  typical 
matter  of  ancient  Scripture,  is  not  warranted  by  Scripture  itself, 
nor,  supposing  the  connexion  to  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  could 
the  typical  transactions  have  served  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appointed.  Indeed,  when  rightly  considered,  the  connexion 
which  we  seek  to  establish,  is  of  a  more  close  and  vital,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  of  a  more  important  natue,  than  such  as  jstands  merely 
in  outward  resemblances.  For  it  proves, that  God  not  on\j  had 
in  view,  so  many  centuries  before,  the  coming  events  and  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel,  but  modelled  his  plan  of  government  so  as  to 
embody  in  the  current  transactions  of  his  providence,  the  very 
principles  and  ideas,  which  were  to  receive  in  the  realities  of  the 
gospel  their  ultimate  and  highest  manifestation.  It  was  from  the 
respect  they  carried  to  these  great  realities,  that  those  providen- 
tial arrangements  possessed  the  essential  character  they  did.  On 
this  account  God  not  only  ordained  their  existence,  but  threw  into 
them^  so  to  speak,  his  very  mind  and  soul,  and  made  them- express- 
ive of  his  grandest  truths  and  final  ends  of  government.  To  make 
the  connexion,  therefore,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  events, 
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eonsist  chiefly  in  their  exemplifying  the  same  principles  and  ideas, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  one  a  preparation  for  the  other,  is 
only  to  -withdraw  it  from  a  less  to.  a  more  vital  and  important  part 
of  the  transactions, — from  the  outer  shell  and  form,  to  the  inner 
truth  and  substance  of  the  history, — so  that  in  the  type  there  is 
not  merely  some  perceptible  resemblance  to  the  antitype,  but  the 
same  character,  the  same  life  and  meaning. 

To  render  this  more  clear  and  manifest,  let  us  compare,  for  a 
moment,  an  alleged  example  of  historical  type,  where  the  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  supposed  antitype  is  entirely  of  an  out- 
ward or  superficial  kind,  with  either,  of  the  two  specified  above,. — 
the  brasen  serpent  or  the  deluge.  In  the  latter  of  these,  there 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  outward  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nance it  typified,  but  in  both  of  them  alike  there  were  very  strong 
lines  of  resemblance,  of  1^  more  inward  and  substantial  kind,  between 
them  and  their  respective  antitypes, — ^the  same  principles  of  go- 
vernment on  the  part  of  God,  the  same  kind  of  experiences  on  the 
part  of  man.  So  that  we  can  easily  recognise  in  them  the  impress 
of  one  divine  hand,  or  view  them  as  corresponding  parts  of  one 
^nd  economy^  and  from  being  assured  of  the  one  having  taken 
effect  in  temporal  things,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  the  other  must  receive  a  similar  accomplishment  in  spiritual. 
But  take  as  an  example  of.  the  other  class,  Uie  occupation  of  Abel 
as  a  shepherd,  which  is  considered  by  Witsius  to  have  been  prefi- 
gurative  of  Christ  in  his  character  i^s  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bi- 
shop of  souls.  Here  we  certainly  have  a  sort  of  outward  resem- 
blance between  the  two  facta,  but  what  substantial,  what  real  con- 
nexion can  we  discern  between  them  ?  What  light  does  the  one 
throw  upon  the  other?  What  expectation  beforehand  could  the 
earlier  beget  of  the  later,  or  what  confirmation  afterwards  could  it 
supply?  Supposing  there  was  any  thing  typical  in  the  death  of 
Abel,  and  that  his  blood  bore  a  respect  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling 
shed  upon  the  cross,  yet  what  additional  value  could  the  circum- 
stance derive  from  the  previous  occupation  of  the  martyr?  Christ 
died,  indeed,  as.  the  spiritual  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  but  Abel  did 
not  die  on  account  of  his  having  literally  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  shepherd, — his  death  was  not  necessary  to  his  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  that  occupation,  nor  so  far  as  we  know  had  any  essential 
connexion  with  it.  What  purpose,  then,  could  be  served  by  in- 
vesting this  part  of  Abel's  history  with  a  typical  character  ?  In 
hunting  out  such  loose  and  shallow  resemblances, 'and  dignifying 
them  with  the  name  of  types,  do  we  not  seem  to  be  amusing  our- 
selves with  superficial  inanities,  worthless  even  if  real,  rather  than 
obtaining  any  insight  into  the  mind  and  dispensations  of  God? 
But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  into  the  past  records  of  God's 
providence,  and  find  there  in  the  characters,  events  and  institu- 
tions of  former  times,  an  identity  of  principle,  a  coincidence  of 
plans  and  operations  with  those  unfolded  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  something  of  real  weight  and 
magnitude  to  grapple  with.    And  in  so  far  as  we  have  reason  fur- 
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ther  to  conclude,  not  only  that  such  agreements  exidted,  but  that 
thej  were  purposely  designed,  and  skilfully  arranged,  the  earlier 
for  the  later,  the  earthly  and  temporal  for  the  spiritual  and  hear 
venly,  We  are  manifestly  furnished  with  what  deeply  affe<^  each 
series  of  facts,  and  by  thus  being  enabled  to  read  the  records  of 
both  covenants,  as  under  one  aspect,  and  in  close  relationship  with 
each  other,  we  may  bring  the  one  materially 4o  illustarate,  or  con- 
firm the  other. 

But  should  it  be  admitted,  that  the  Yiew  we  haye  endearoiired 
to  establish  as  to  the  nature  of  the  historical  types,  is  the  «ound 
and  scriptural  one,  how,  it  may  still  be  asked,  does  this  bear  upon 
the  other  question,  which  respects  their  number  or  frequency  ?  Let 
it  be  granted  that  their  essential  character  is  precisely  what  has 
been  described,  how  do  we  thereby  come  nearer  to  the  point  of  de- 
termining, whether  we  are  to  adhere  closely  to  the  examples  spe- 
cified and  expllEkined  in  New  Testament  scripture,  or  may  be  war- 
ranted in  travelling  beyond  this  narrow  limit?  There  is,  first  of 
all,  as  we  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, since  the  character  of  the  historical  types  is  so  preciselv 
similar  to  the  ritual,  that  in  point  of  extent  also  the  one  shall  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  few  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
church,  which  possess  a  typical  character ;  and  so  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  that  the  same  character  belongs,  not  to  some  iso- 
lated facts  of  Old  Testament  history,  but  to  the  whole  of  these,  in 
80  far  as  they  can  be  viewed  as  expressing  the  will,  and  manifest- 
ing the  purposes  of  God.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  weakened  by  the 
circumstance,  that  it  is  comparatively  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
facts  of  Old  Testament  history,  which  have  received  a  typical  ex- 
planation in  the  scriptures  of  the  New, — for,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  the  same  holds  true  of  the  ritual  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  which  a  very  small  portion  only  has  been  particularly  ex- 
plained, though  it  was  throtigkout  typical. 

But  if  the  view  itself,  which  we  have  adopted,  of  the  historical 
types,  be  the  correct  one,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  besides  this  ar- 
gument from  analogy,  there  is  a  still  stronger  argument  arising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  types  themselves.  If  their  essential 
character  stood  in  representing  the  ideas,  relations  and  principles 
of  the  gospel,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  its  introduc- 
tion, then  a  certain  degree  of  frequency  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  fulfil  the  design  of  their  appointment;  and  the  more  the  past 
dealings  and  providence  of  God  was  pervaded  by  them,  the  more 
certainly  would  that  design  be  accomplished.  A  few  straggling 
examples,  such  as  those  specified  in  New  Testament  scripture,  could 
scarcely  have  been  of  any  avail  for  such  a  purpose.  They  must 
have  been  of  sufficient  number  and  variety  to  familiarize  the  mem- 
bers of  tho  ancient  church  with  the  great  lineaments  ef  the  gospel 
plan, — and  this,  indeed,  they  could  only  have  done  by  pervading 
all  the  history,  as  well  as  all  the  reIi|^ion  of  the  old  covenant.  Not 
that  every  action  of  each  individual  there  mentioned,  and  every 
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ocoarrence  wUdi  took  place,  must  necessarily  have  shadowed  forth 
domething  of  a  similar  and  corresponding  natore  under  the  gospel. 
In  the  htertoi^,  as  weU  as  in  the  religion,  there  doubtless  would  be 
many  ineideatal  or  subordinate  parts,  which  had  respect  only  to 
the  present, — while  still  the  great  chain  and  current  of  events 
might  have  been  designed  to  point  toward  the  future,  aiid  to  cast 
light  vpon  the  coming  events  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  if  the 
way,  in  which  any  of  them  was  to  do  this,-  were  that  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish, — ^by  unfoldins  in  earthly  and  temporal 
thingB  the  same  ideas,  relations  and  principles,  on  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  was  to  be  founded,  then,  we  repeat,  (whatever 
limitatians  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  in  regard  to  occv 
sional  parts  of  the  transactions,  and  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
advert,)  the  typical  character  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  confined  to  a  few  scattered  or  disjointed  examples ;  it  must  have 
spread  itself  over  a  large  field,  and  branched  itself  out  into  a  thou- 
sand particulars:  it  must,  in  short,  have  been  developed  through 
an  entire  and  varied  system  of  providential  arrangements. 

Thus  the  one  point  grows  by  a  kind  of  natural  necessity  out  of 
the  other.  If  the  historical  types  were  what  we  have  represented 
them  to  be,  they  must  have  embraced  a  much  larger  portion  of  Old 
T^tament  histoiy  than  is'  allowed  by  those,  -^o  would  confine 
them  to  the  few  examples  specially  noticed  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to  these  examples  themselves,  to 
confirm  the  argument  derived  from  the  general  nature  of  the 
types,  into  %  ground  of  assurance  aci  strongi  as  on  such  a  topic 
could  be  reasonably  expected.  For  not  only  can  we  discover  no 
essential  difference  between  the  historical  characters  and  facts, 
thus'expressly  characterized  as  typical,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  very  manner  in  which  the 
former  are  noticed,  clearly  indicates  that  they  were  not  designed 
to  be  held  up  as  the  (mly  historical  prefigurations  of  gospel  truth, 
—having  been  selected  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  than  because 
they  were  impropriate  to  the  sulject,  in  connexion  with  which 
they  are  referred  to, — and  so  unavoidably  strengthening  the  con- 
viction, that  many  others  might  in  like  manner  have  been  specified, 
had  the  purpose  of  the  inspired  writers  required  them  to  do  so. 
But  if  this  conviction  stood  in  need  of  any  further  confirmation, 
it  mifcy  surely  be  found  in  the  circumstance  formerly  adverted  to, 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  reproof  is  given  to  the  dis- 
ciples, for  not  being  able  to  understand,  without  an  instructor,  the 
spiritual  truths  couched  in  the  history  of  Melchisedec.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  capacity  to  make  such  interpretations  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  spiritual  things  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  represented  as  a  proof  of  ripened  skill  and  understanding 
in  the  things  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  puerile  thoughts  ,and  ap- 
prehensions of  childhood.  So  that  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  the 
saying  of  Augustine, — "  the  Old  Testament  is  one  great  prophecy 
of  the  New," — ^is  strictly  true,  even  in  regard  to  those  parts  of 
sacient  scHpture^  which  seem  farthest  removed  from  the  prophet- 
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icaln  And  if  the  inspired  writers  of  .the  New  Testament,  when 
seeking  to  unfold  and  commend  the  truth  of  Grod  to  their  country- 
men,.  repair  for  previous  manifestations  of  it,  to  what  is  written  of 
Melchisiedec,  or  the  brazen  serpent,  or  the  deluge,  we  are  but 
treading  in  their  footsteps,  and  deriving  from  Xhe  records  of  God's 
past  dispensations,  what  their  example  and  their  instr]actions  alike 
teach  us  to  find  there,  when  for  a  similar  purpose  we  select  wha.t 
is  written  of  Adan^,  or  Noah,  or  Abraham,  or  Joseph,  or  Joshua, 
or  Samson, — for^  iti  so  far  as  the  transactions,  related  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  and  other  characters  of  former  times,  exhibit  the 
mind  and  government  of  God^  they  are  all  pregnant  with  gospel 
principle,  .and  disclose  to  the  enlightened  eye  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In.  pursuing  this  investigation,  we  have  confined  our  attention 
to  the  light  furnished  on  the  subject  by  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture.. But  very  strong  and  important  confirmation  to  the  views 
now  unfolded  may  be  derived  also  from  certain  portions  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thi^  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  in  regard  to  the  prophetical  writings,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  combination  of  type  with  prophecy.  And,  meanwhile,  we 
appeal  to  another  portion  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  which  yields 
a  testimony  in  our  favour  peculiarly  important  and  convincing — 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  These  psalms  are  chiefly  summaries,  in  s 
poetical  and  impressive  form,  of  great  truths  and  principles,  de- 
rived from  the  past  acts  and  revelations  of  God,  by  some  of  the 
most  gifted  members  of  the  church,  and  accompanied  with  such 
pious  reflections  and  devout  breathings  of  soul,  a«  the  subjects 
naturally  suggested,  through  God's  Spirit,  to  their  minds.  In 
them  is  expressed,  we  may  say,  the  very  life  and  essence  of  the 
symbolical  inatitutions  and  manifold  transactions  in  providence, 
through  which  the  members  of  the  old  covenant  were  instructed  in 
the  knowledge,  and  trained  to  the  service  of  the  true  God — and 
so  expressed  as  to  be  most  admirably  fitted  for  forming  the  minds 
of  all  to  right  views  and  feelings  concerning  God,  and  enabling 
them  to  give  due  utterance  to  these  in  their  exercises  of  devotion. 
But  was  this  the  character  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
merely  to  the  Old  Testament  church  ?  Is  it  not  equally  adapted 
for  the  suitable  expression  of  pious  feeling,  for  a  help  to  devotion, 
for  a  directory  of  spiritual  thought  and  holy  living,  to  the  church 
of  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  ther^  a  feature  in  the  divine  character 
as  now  developed  in  the  gospel,  a  spiritual  principle  or  desire  in 
the  mind  of  an  enlightened  Christian,  a  becoming  exercise  of  af- 
fection or  a  matter  of  vital  experience  in  the  divine  life,  of  which 
the  record  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  invaluable  portion  of  holy 
writ  ?  Ajad  how  could  such  a  book  have  existed  among  the  sacred 
writings  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  for  the  fact,  that 
the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  however  much  they  may  have  dif- 
fered in  outward  form,  and  however  the  transactions  respectively 
connected  with  them  may  have  been  inferior  in  the  one  case  to  the 
other,  yet  were  alike  pervaded  by  the  same  great  truths  and  prin- 
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ciples?  Thus  the  Book  of  Pftalms^  standing  mid-wiky  .between 
both  covenaats,  and  serving  equally  tc;  the  members  of  each  as  the 
handmaid  of  a  living  pietj^  is  a  witness  of  the  essential  identity 
of  their  primary  ^nd  fundamental  ideas.  There  the  disciples  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ  meet  as  on  common  ground,  the  one  taking 
up  as  their  most  natural  and  fitting  expressions  of  faith  and  hope^ 
the  hallowed  words,  vrhich  the  other  had  been  wont  to  use  in  their 
devotions  ages  before,  and  then  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  succeed- 
ing generations  of  believers.  So  intimately  connected  were  they 
with  the  affairs  and  circumstances  of  the  diapensatiop,.  which  was 
to  vanish  away,  that  they  pne  and  all  took  their  occasion  from 
these,  and  im'O- fraught  throughout  with  references  to  thepoi ;  and 
yet^  80  accordant  are  they  to  the  better  things  of  the  dispensation, 
that  abideth,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ways  of  God  as  exhibited 
in  the  gospel^  and  the  spiritual  life  required  of  its  professors,  that 
ihey  are  invariably  the  most  used  and  relished  by  those,  who-  are 
most  established  in  the  grace,  and  most  replenished  with  the  blesg* 
ing  of  6od.  It  was  confessedly  carnal  institutions,  under  which 
the  holy  men  worshipped,  who  were  employed  by  God  to  indite 
these  divine  songs,  as  it  was  also  the  transactions  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  life,  which  formed  the  immediate  ground  and  occa- 
sion of  the  sentiments  they  unfold  ^  yet  where  in  all  scripture  will 
the  believer,  who  *' worships  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  more  reaililv 

ifo  to  find  language  for  ezpressing  hi^  loftiest  conceptions  of  God, 
or  portraying  his  most  spirituad  and  enlarged  views  of  the  cha-v 
racter  he  is  called  to  maintain^  or  breathing  forth  his  most  elevated 
desires  and  feelings  after  divine  things  ?  So  that  the  Psalms  may 
well  be  termed,  with  Augustine,  ^^  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures," and  a  summary,  not  as  Luther  said,  of  the  Old  Testament 
merely,  but  of  both  Testaments  together,  in  their  grand  elements 
of  truth  and  outlines  of  history.  "What  is  there . necessary  for 
man  to  know,"  says  Hooker,  '^  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
teach  ?"  They  are  to  beginners  ah  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  among 
others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  mode- 
ration, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unweari^  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good, 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  had,  or  done,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  yieldeth."  We  may,  therefore,  conclusively  appeal  tp 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  book,  as  confirmatory  of  the 
general  yiews,-  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  establish.  It  ren- 
ders clear  as  noon-day  the  perfect  identity  of  those  great  truths 
and  principles,  on  which  both  economies  were  founded  as  to  the 
institutions  of  worship,  and  the  providential  dealings  respectively 
connected  with  them.  And  as  we  know  the  one  to  have  been  'aU 
arranged  in  preparation  for  the  other,  consequently  in  pre-ordained 
connexion  with  it,  we  thus  learn  what  was  the  real  nature  of  the 
VOL.  I. — 6 
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fesemblaiiOM,  whicli  formed  the  coBn^cting  link  betweM  the  things 
of  ibid  two  oovenanls,  and  how  we  are  to  explain  the  one  as  tjpee 
a&d  the  other  ae  antitypes.'*' 

Let  «s  paiue  here  for.  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  light,  which 
the  view  now  given  of  the  connexion  between  the  leading  portions 
of  Old  Teetament  history  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  throws 
upon  the  nature  aoid  design  of  that  interesting  part  of  scripture^ 
and  the  transactions  recorded  Vi  it.  It  will  hardly  be  denied^  that 
the  ntoin  and  ultimate  object  of  all  God's  dealing  with  the  Old 
Testament  church,,  the  communications  he  made  to  her,  and  the 
experiences  through  which  he  caused  her  to  pass,  was  to  prepare 
her  for  the  first  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  manifestation  in 
human  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  man's  redemption,  was  from  the 
first  pointed  to  as  the  great  era  of  her  history,  and  her  partioipa^ 
tion  of  his  purchased  inheritance  of  Messing  was  ever  waited  and 
longed  for  as  the  glorious  consummation  of  her  hopes.  Hence 
the  prophetic  word  begtm  its  course  with  the  entrance  of  sin — 
the  first  promise  being  givon  on  the  very  spot  that  witnessed  the 
fall,  and  that  promise  containing  within,  its  brief  but  pregnant 
meaning  the  whole  work  and  issue  of  redemption.  And  tbiit  the 
person,  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Jesus,  was  the  great  burden  of 
all  that  was  afterwards  delivered  in  prophecy  to  the  ohurch,  a 
higher  than  human  authority  has  assured  us ;  for  it  is  declared, 
that  to  him  ^all  the  prophets  gave  witness,"  and  that  'Hhe  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecv," — its  pervading  scope 
and  object.  Accordingly,  if  we  search  through  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  church's  history,  we  shall  never  find  her  long  without  the 
prophetic  witness — at  one  time  cheering  her  with  hopes  of  coming 
honour  and  ealargement^-^at  another  giving  intimations  of  a  fear- 
ful and  desperate  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil — waxing  conti-- 
nually  more  distinct  in  its  utterances  and  more  copious  in  its  de- 
tails, as  the  great  purpose  of  the  Father  drew  nearer  to  its  accom- 

*«Soaie  Dotie*  wu  tikeo  in  the  TDtrodttetioii  «f  the  great  ebange  which  fatA  of  late 
years  been  in  {irogreet  throughout  Gernany,  regarding  the  subject  of  types  generally ; 
and  I  here  subjoin,  in  connexion  with  this  immediate  branch  of  it,  a  quotation  from 
a  German  periodic^,  as  given  by  Hartmann,  (in  his  Verbinnung  des  Alten  Test,  wit 
dem  Newen,  p.  6y>  which  may  at  once  serve  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  improved 
tone  of  German  toeology,  and  confirm  the  view  above  taken  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory. **  Must  not  Judaism  be  of  great  moment  to  Christianity^,  since  both  stand  ia 
brotherly  and  sisterly  relations  to  each  other  7  The  historical  books  of  the  He- 
brews are  also  religious  books;  the  religious  import  is  involved  in  the  historical; 
the.  history  of  the  people,  as  a  divine  leading  and  management  in  respect  to  them* 
was  at  the  same  time  a  training  for  religion,,  precisely  as  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
preparation  for  the  New.  These  historical-religious  views  we  must  undoubtedly 
apprehend  apd  maintain  in  our  study  and  use  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  whose  grand 
aim  we,  in  like  oaanner,  may  not  doubt^  is.to  awaken  a  hol^,  godlike  frame  of  mind, 
and  to  lead  us  to  a  pious,  heaven^evoted  life." — To  the  like  effect  also  Jacobi,  as 
quoted  by  Sackj  on  the  words  of  Christ,  that  as  th^  serpent  was  lifted  up,  so  must 
Cv\ffc^fi*at  #ii)  the  Son  of  asan  be  lifted  up,  &c. :  **  History  is  also  prophecy.  The 
past  contains  within  itself  the  future  as  an  embryo,  and  at  certain  points,  discern- 
ible by  the  spiritual  eye,  the  greater,  as  in  an  image,  is  seen  represented  in  tbe 
smaller,  the  internal  in  the  external,  the  present  or  future  in  the  past.  Here  there 
is  throughout  nothing  arbitrary,  throughout  there  is  a  divine  must,  connezion  and 
amngemeot  pragnaot  with  muta^  ralatiens." 


plnrhment,  vntQ  the  Tery  time  and  place  of  bia  Son's  appearing 
had  com'e  to  be  well  noderstood,  ai^  the  sacred  reianaQt  of  wor- 
^  shippers  were  like  men  standing  on  their  ;watoh*tower,  with  out* 
stretched  necks  looking  for  him,  whose  coming  should  be  the  con* 
Bolation  of  Israel. 

That  this  was  the  leading  design  of  the  word  of  God  in  regard 
to  the  prophecies  it  obntained,  admits  of  no'  reasonable  doubt,  the 
stream  of  prophecy  bemg;  in  this  respect  so  oleai^and  determinate, 
and  the  design  having  obviously  to  a  considerable  extent  reached 
its  end.  But  it  is  manifest  from  a  slight  reflection,  that  another 
kind  of  preparation  also  was  required  for  the  ancient  church-^-one 
that  shomld  brilig  her  sentiments  and  character  into  suitable  ac- 
cordance with  her  expectations,  and  train  her  through  all  her  mem- 
bers to  the  exercise  of  those  feelings,  principles  and  associations, 
iriiich  should  make  them  ready  to  own  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Mes- 
siah. For  the  object  of  Christ's  appearing  was  not  tOfexeeute  an 
undertaking,  that  should  stand  altogether  separate  and  apart  from 
the  other  manifestations  of  Godhead — ^unfolding  views  of  the  di- 
vine charaeter  peculiar  to  itself,  and  resting  simply  on  its  own  in- 
herent evidences  for  acceptance  among  men.  He  came  to  reveii 
the  Father  and  finish  his  work-^to  carry  into  effect  the  divine  par- 
pose,  which,  indeed,  had  f6r  its  aim  the  achievement  of  the  world's 
redemption,  but  through  this  also  the  manifestation  of  the  adora- 
ble Godhead  in  its  in&aite  and  varied'  perfections — ^its  peerless  ma- 
jesty, yet  lowly  condescension-^its  stainless  purity,  yet  yearning 
compassion  toward  the  guilty  and  poUuted-^ts  inexorable  justice, 
yet  gracious  and  bountiful  provisions  for  those,  who  have  wantonly 
exposed  themselves  to  its  penalties — all,  in  short,  that  there  is  of 
mercy  and  of  judgment,  of  love  and  holiness,  in  the  character  of 
God,  as  necessary  to  be  displayed  in  the  redemption  and  govern- 
ment of  fallen  man.  But  as  those  things,  which  are  highly  esteemed 
among  men,  are  often  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  so,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  tiie  divine  principles,  which  are  interwoven  with 
the  uaeamation  of  Ghrnt  and  the  spiritual  government  growing  out 
of  it,  are  most  remote  from  the  natural  apprehensions  of  men, 
most  alien  to  the  natural  exj>ectations  of  reason,  and  painful  even 
as  death  to  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  the  natural  heart. 
The  truth  of  this  is  witnessed  even  now  by  the  unblushing  infide- 
lity, which  maintains  its  front  of  opposition  amid  the  full  blaze  of 
the  gospel-^by  the  worldly  sad  anti-christian  sentiments,  which  so 
frequently  appear  in  works  of  science  and  literature — by  every 
sermon,  indeed,  that  is  preached  and  every  missionary  effort  that 
is  made,  which  all  presuppose  the  existence,  and  labour  to  over- 
come the  opposition,  of  that  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  with  which  the 
entire  mass  of  humanity  is  leavened.  ^And  could  we  throw  our- 
selves back  to  a  tkne,  when  we  should  have  been  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  from  our  infancy  we  have  familiarly  known — ^when  every 
thing  belonging  to  redemption  should  have  come  upon  us  with  the 
surprise  of  unheard*of  novelties,  difiering  from  all  we  had  previ- 
ously known  ia  the  views  and  principles  they  embodied,  ^as  well 
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as  the  facts  wMph  they  reYe&Ied,  how  much  more  should  we  hare 
been  conscions  of  the  natural  repugnance  in  question !  How 
strongly  should  our  carnal  and  untutored  reason  have  recoiled  from 
the  wondrous  scheme  of  redemption,  as  an  unbecoming  and  incre- 
dible representation  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Godhead!' 

This  feature  of  Messiah's  work  and  dispensation  i$  strikingly 
notided  by  the  prophet'  Isaiah,  in  eh.  Ixiv.  4,  in  illustration  of  which 
we  may  do  well  to  qtiote  the  excellent  remarks  of  Vitringa  on  the 
passage:  ^By  those  things,  which  no  one  hath  seen  or  heard,  but 
which  were  prepared  by  God  for  those  who  wait  for  him,  we  are 
to  understand  the.  great  salvation  that  was  to  be  revealed  in  Mes- 
siah, with  his  wonderful  dispensation,  and  the  strange  events  that 
should  happen  during  the  ages  of  its  continuance — all  which  can  be 
truly  and  jNractically  known  by  those  only,  who  have  b^n  endowed 
with  spiritual  understan^ling.  The  new  dispensation  is  wholly 
made  up  of  things  strange  and  wonderful;  all  that  you  see  and 
hear  of  it  is  against  carnal  wisdom.  The  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  jG^od  in  an  humble  condition — the  ministry  of  the  gospel  by  him 
in  person,  and  the  circumstloices  connected  with  it^-4iis  shame 
and  sufferiiigs,  his  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven — ^the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  instituted  by  him,  which  was  spiritual — the 
blessings  of  his  kingdom^  which  were  also  spiritual—- the  instru- 
ments employed  for  advancing  the  kingdom,  men  furnisheji'  with 
no  worldly  learning,  and  destitute  of  outward  authority — the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejection  of 
the  greater  and  more  eminent  portion  of  the  Jewish  people,  &;c. 
These  things  were  indeed  such  as  the  carnal  eye  had  never  seen, 
and  the  carnal  ear  had  never  heard.  Hitherto  they  had  never 
existed,  nor  could  they  without  express  revelation,  by  any  thought 
or  natural  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  man,  have  been  foreseen  or 
understood."  And  though  they  were  disclosed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  word  of  prophecy,  yet  being  so  far  removed  from  the  natural 
apprehensions  of  men,  so  contrary  both  to  their  expectations  and 
their  desires,  if  there  had  been  no  connexion  between  them  and 
the  previous  dealings  and  dispensations  of ^  God,  excepting  what 
existed  in  the  word  of  prophecy,  not  only  could  there  have  been 
no  distinct  conception  of  them  by  the  people  of  God  befoce  the 
things  themselves  were  revealed,  but  no  preparation  of  mind  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them  when  revealedr—no  spiritual 
training  for  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such  as  might 
have  rendered  the  change  from  the  past  to  the  future  things  of 
G«d,  a  natural  and  fitting  transition. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  truths  and  principles 
of  the  gospel,  even  when  viewed  by  themselves,  apart  from  every 
thing  that  went  before,  there  is  a  self-evidencing  power,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  natural  feelings  and  convictions  of  men. 
Without  this,  the  gospel  could  not  have  made  the  progress  it  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  among  rude  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
have  not  intelligence  enough  to  weigh  and  canvass  properly  its 
historical  evidence.     But  though  there  is  a  force  m  the  truths  of 
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QoA,  ifhich,  when  aided  by  the  teetimotiy  ipf  conscience,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  sufficient  to  <make  these  in  process 
of  time  to  triamph  over  all  hinderance  and  opposition,  it  was  not 
on  that  account  the  less  important  and  necessalT'  for  the  fui^ther- 
ance  of  the  gospel^  that  eyerj  thing  should  have  been  done  that 
was  practicable  and  competent,  for  softening  the  natural  prejudices, 
and  predisposing  aright,  the  minds  of  those,  who  already  were  un- 
der the  teaching  and  discipline  of  Gk>d.  Therefore,  besides  the 
faith,  uid  hope,  and  longing  desire,  which  were  awakened  in  the 
church  toward  redemption  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  there 
was  needed  also  the  work  of  preparatory  dispensations,  so  that 
when  she  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  these,  and  was  about  to 
enter  into  ^Hhe  dispensations  of  the  fulness  of  times^"  her' past 
history  and  pre-established  views,  and  acquired  character^  might 
be  in  suitable  accordance  with  what  was  now  to  be  brought  to  her 
experience.  And.  how  otherwise  could  this  be  done,  than  by  cou- 
plmg  with  the  word  of  prophecy  the  closely  allied  and  fitting  ac* 
companiment  of  types,-— in  which,  by  means  of.  institutions  and 
ordinances,  transactions  and  events^  all  skilfully  arranged  and  pror 
perly  diversified,  the  church  was  privileged  to  witness  on  a  c6m- 
mon  field,  and  relation  to  things  seen  and  temporiil,  the  operation 
of  the  same  moral  elements,  the  manifestations  of  the  same  ordi- 
nal truths  and  principles,,  on  which  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  Qod  was  to  be  constructed  ?  For  thus  the  various  acta 
and  revelations  of  God,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  sluices  of  sin 
downwards, — ^the  events  of  his  providence,— the-  ordec^  constitu- 
tion, and  history  of  his  church, — the  ordinances  with  which  he  fur- 
nished her,  the  privileges  with  which  his  endowed  her,  the  oppres- 
sions and  deliverances,  the  judgments  and  mercies  through. which 
he  brought  her, — though  scattered  over  a  wide  field,  and  many  of 
them  of  smallest  importance  in  themselves,  were  yet  so  carefully 
chosen  and  appointed,  as  to  bring'  out  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  gospel  dispensation.  They  present  a  sort  of  rough  draught 
of  "the  kingdom  of  heaven," — unfolding  by  means  of  seen  and 
earthly  transactions,  the  ideas  and  relations,  which  were  to  be  em- 
bodied in  its  sublime  realities,  ita  spiritual  experience,  its  divine 
blessings  and  imperishable  glories.  Hence  was  it,  that  the  things 
which  are  written  of  the  history  and  worship  of  the  ancient  church, 
are  sofrequently  brought  into  remembrance  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles ;  and  that,  not  merely  as  furnishing  a  sacred  language, 
rich  and  copious  for  the  varied  and  proper  expression  of  divine 
truth*  This  had  been  itself  an  invaluable  service  rendered  by  the 
things  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  to  the  New,  as  afibrding 
terms  already  used  and  hallowed  in  the  church  of  God,  for  the  clear 
and  ample  communication  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  ^ruths'  of 
the  gospel.  But  this  service  they  did,  and,  only  CouW  render,  by 
possessing  what  fitted  them  foir  performing  another  greatly  more 
important,— ^posseiBsing  a  real  form  and  resemblance  of  these  gospel 
things  themselves,  exhibited  on  the  world's  theatre  of  ordinary 
characters,  transactions,  and  events,  and  r  thus  serving  aa  a  ladder 
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whereby  to  mottnt  up  And  efcale  the  high  tower  of  faeaTenly  wifldom 
ibnd  grace,  reared  in  the  glorious  dispensation  of  Ghrist.  So  that 
what  is  written-  in'  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ehurch,  ooa- 
cerning  GtoA's  dealings  toward  ber,  and  the  institutions  and  pro- 
vidences which  she  received  at  his  hands,  was  all  written  for  the 
learning  of  the  New  Testament  church ;  and  the  things  which  hap- 
pened to  the  one,  were  appointed  for  types  to  the  other;;  nay,  were 
contrived  with  such  minute  and  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  mys- 
teries of  redemption,  that  to  be  able  to  read  with  a  clear  and  dis- 
cerning eye  the  truths  and  lessons  they  were  designed  to  teadi, 
concerning  the  work  and  dispensation  of  Christ,  is  to  reach  the 
stature  of  a  full-grown,  ripened  understanding  in  the  things  of  Gknl. 
It  is  in  this  connexion,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  that  the 
chief  import  should  be  sought  of  the  expression,  which  is  used  of 
the  period  of  Christ's  appearance  in  r  the  flesh, — that  it  was  ^'in 
the  fulness  of  time."  Its  chief  im^ort^  we  say,  not  by  any  means 
its  only  one.  For  there  is  a  manifold  wisdom  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  God;  and  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world, 
he  often  makes  many  things  conspire  to  the  production  of  one  re- 
sult, and  one  result  to  accomplish  many  important  ends.  We  hold 
it  to  be  far  from  misspent  learning,  but  learning  well  and  profitably 
emploved,  to  search  far  and  wide  ^mid  the  records  of  past  time, 
with  the  view  of  discovering,  the  many  lines  in  the  world's  history, 
which  all  converged  toward  that  period  which  witnessed  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  one  above  all  others  that  was 
best  suited  for  the  institution  of  his  kingdom,  and  most  advanta- 
geous for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  truth  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  whatever  light  may  be  gathered  from  these  exter- 
nal researches, -it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  God's  own  record 
mast  furnish  the  paramount  reasons  for  determining  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  period  in  question,  and  his  own  dealings  with  the 
church,  the  chief  ground  out  of  which  those  reasons  are  derived. 
>  In  every  arrangement  affecting  the  interests  of  his  church,  and, 
therefore,  pre*eminent]y  in  what  concerned  the  time  of  his  Son's 
incarnation,  which  is  the  centre  point  of  all  that  touches  her  in- 
terests, the  state  and  condition  of  the  church  itself,  is  the  first  thing 
contemplated  by  the  eye  of  God,  the  whole  world  bendes  occupying 
no  more  than  a  dependent  and.  subordinate  place.  And  so  when 
we  are  told,  that  Christ  "came  in  the  fulness  of  time,"  the  fact  of 
which  we  are  mainly  assured,  is,  that  all  had  been  done,  which  was 
fit  and  necessary  to  be  done,  for  bringing  the  church  into  a  state 
of  preparation  for  the  event  of  his  appearing, — not  only  that  the 
time  marked  by  prophecy  had  arrived,  and  expectation,  rising  on 
the  wings  of  prophecy,  had  reached  its  appointed  height,  but  also 
that  the  series  of  earthly  dealings^  ahd  dispensations  was  now  com- 
plete, which  were-  designed  to  make  the  'church  familiar  with  the 
great  truths  and  principles  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom,  and  pre- 
pare her  for  hailing  the  erection  of  this  kingdom,  amid  the  great 
realities  and  blessed  prospects  of  the  gospeL 
It  is  true,  ind^d,  that  we  search  in  vain  for  the  success^  which 
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the  part  of  God,  and  that  witL  the  exeeptioa  of  a  oompatatiTely 
small  nutober^  his  professing  chureh  was  found  so  oompletelj  un- 
prepared for  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  to  reject  it  with 
abhorrence  and  disdain.  But  thia  by  no  means  proves  the  absence 
of  the  design,  no^  yet  the  uniitQess  of  the  means  employed  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  It  only  proves  how  uisufficient  the  best  means 
are  in  themselves  to  enlighten  with  spiritual  truth  the  darkness  of 
the  humaa  mind,  and  discipline  its  corrupt  will,-— how,  when,  car- 
nal motives  are  allowed  to  lorm  the  underground  of  a  religious  pro- 
fession, and  selfish  desires  usurp  the  place  of  divine  love,  the  whole 
counsel  of  Ood  is  sure  of  being  marred  of  its  effect.  It  is  a  striking 
monument  to  all  coming  ages  of  the  world,  of  the  natural  enmity 
and  rebelliousness  of  the  heart  toward  GK)d, — showing  how  it  may 
remain  essentially  untaught,  even  after  the  fullest  course  of  in- 
struction, and  rush  headlong  in  its  career  of  guilt  and  folly,  against 
the  clearest  intimations  of  Heaven's  purpose.  But  while  we  can- 
not overlook  these  dark  signs  of  unremoved  ignorance  and  perver- 
sity in  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  are  also  to  remember, 
that  there  was  still  a  blessed  remnant,—-^*  the  election  aeoprding 
to  grace;"  who,  ss  the  church  in  the  world,  so  they  in  the  church, 
ever  hold  the  prime  place  in  God's  regard.  There  were  Simeon 
and  Anna,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Joseph,  the  ba^d 
of  apostles.  Mid  the  multitude,  no.  small  number  after  all,  who 
Socked  to  the  standard  of  Jesus,  as  soon  as  his  kingdom  was  fairly 
erected,  and  set  before  them  in  the  grandeur  and  completeness  of 
its  parts.  And  did  noi  the  course  of  God's  preparatory  arrange- 
ments answer  its  purpose  in  regard  lo  them  ?  Let  the  style  of  ar- 
gument and  address  employed  by  the  apostles  with  their  country- 
men, furnish  the  replv.  How  much  do  both  their  lanMage  and 
their  ideas  savour  of  the  saQCtuary !  How  perpetually  do  they  re- 
sort to  Moses,  as  well  as  the  prophets! — to  the  predictions,  in- 
deed, which  spake  of  Christ  and  the  things  of  his  salvation,  but 
not  to  these  only, — to  the  records  also  of  by-fgene  history,  and  sa- 
cred institutions;  upon  which  they  continuaUy  threw  themselves 
back  for  support,  and  al-gued  from  them  in  a  way,  whfeh  took 
for  granted,  that  the  facts  and  revelations  of  the  gospel  were  but 
a  naw  and  higher  development  of  the  principle^,  by  which  the 
events  of  their  past  history,  and  the  services  of  their  wtNrship,  were 
alike  pervaded^  These  were  scarcely  less  instrumental,  than  the 
signs  and  wonders,  which  the  apostles  received  power  to  perform, 
•  in  enabling  them  to  build  up  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  were  an  armory  from  which  they  took  many  powerful  weapons 
to  undermine  the  strongholds  of  unbelief*  They  had  no  new  lan- 
guage to  invent — that  was  much.  But  what  was  still  more,  they 
had  no  strange  ideas,  or  unheiard-of  principles  to  declare.  The 
system  of  truth,  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  which  they 
w^e  set,  was  interwoven  with  the  whole  historpr  of  their  nation ;  in 
labouring  to  establish  it,  they  were  only  treadmg  in  the  footsteps, 
and  on  a  higher  vantage-ground  maintaining  the  principles  of  their 
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illnstrioas  fatheni;  in  short,  they  were  but  the  heralds  and  ex- 
ponndei^s  of  a  scheme,  which  gathered  into  one  gloriouB  orb,  the 
many  separate  and  straggling  rays- of  divine  truth,  which  shone 
from  all  the  dealings  and  dispensations  of  God  since  the  world  be* 
gan,  and  raised  it  aloft  for  the  healing  and  joy  of  the  nations: 
Thus  does  all  Scripture  fumidiiits  testinkony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  himself  appeared  in  *^  the  fulness  of  time,"  be- 
cause the  materials  required  to  complete  that  testii^ony  were  now 
furnished  in  ample  abundance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OONSEQUBNCBS  GROWING  Ot7l>  OF  THB  VIBWS  NOW  UNFOLDED  *^^R  THB 
INTERPRETATION  OF  PARTICULAR  TYPES,  AND  FORMED  INTO  SOME 
GENERAL  RULES  NEOBSSART  TO  BB  OBSERVED  IN  CONDUCTING  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OF  THIS  NATURE. 

It  has  already  been  objected  to  the  typological  views  of  the  older 
divineB,  that  their  system  admitted  of  no  fixed  or  well-defined 
rules  for  guiding  us  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  types.  Ev^ry 
thing  was  left  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  individual  who 
undertook  to  explain  them.  The  laying  down  of  a  few  maxims  or 
canons  of  interpretation,  as  was  sometimes  done,  did  not  alter  the 
case ;  for  these  were  of  necessity  too  vague  and  general  to  provide 
an  effective  check  on  the  one  hand,  or  supply  a  clear  directory  on 
the  other.  That  the  type  must  have  carried,  in  its  original  design 
and  institution,  a  preordained  reference  to  the  gospel  antitype— 
th|kt  there  is  often  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype,  and  more 
in  the  antitype  than  in  the  type^-that  there  must  be  an  appropri- 
ate and  natural  application  of  the  one  to  the  other — ^that  the  wick- 
ed as  such,  or  any  acts  of  sin  as  Buoh,  must  be  excluded  from  the 
category  of  types-^— that  one  thing  is  sometimes  the  type  of  diffe- 
rent and  even  contrary  things,  though  in  different  respects,  and 
that  there  is. sometimes  an  interchange  between  the  types  and  the 
antitype  of  the  names  respectively  belonging  to  each :— These  rules 
of  interpretation,  which  are  the  whole  that  Glassius  and  most  other 
writers  on  the  types  give  for  our  direction,  are  manifestly  of  so  ob- 
vious and  general  a  nature,  that  they  can  go  but  a  short  Vay  in 
helpmg  us  to  clear  our  path  through  the  intricacies,  which  ovi&r- 
spread  the  field  of  inquiry.  They  do  not  so  much  as  touch  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  mibject,  and  bring  no  light  for  the  discove- 
ry of  its  leading  and  essential  features.  This  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  rules  could  not  possibjly  be  precise  and 
definite,  when  the  system,  on  which  they  were  founded,  ^as  alto- 
gether loose  and  indeterminate.     The  foundation  was  never  well. 
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laid)  and  the  directions  for  building  on  it  were  consequently  of  lit- 
tle value, — ^without  depth. or  point, — obviouB  generalities,  which 
were  alike  incapable  of  promoting  sound  inquiry,  or  of  restraining 
fanciful  conjecture. 

We  are  far  from  pretending  to  master  every  difficulty  connected 
with  the  practical  management  of  the  subject,  and  reducing  it  all 
to  clear  and  undoubted  certainty.  No  ofae  will  expect  this;  who 
rightly  understands  its  nature,  and  considers  either  the  vastness 
of  the  field  over  which  it  stretches,  or  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ground  which  it  embraces.  How  many  difficulties  still  remain 
connected  with  the  interpretation  of  particular  prophecies !  What 
different  views,  eVen,  may  be  rightfully  entertained  concerning 
them  !  And  yet  what  can  be  more  conclusively  settled,  than  the 
general  principles  of  prophetical  interpretation,  and  the  events, 
whether  past  or  future,  which  many  of  them  foretell !  But  if  pro- 
phecy present  such  a  mixture  of  clearness  and  obscurity,  of  doubt 
and  certainty,  how  much  more  may  the  same  be  expected  in  the 
still  more  difficult  and  complicated  subject  of  types?  That  there 
will  be  particular  cases,  in  which  it  is  doubtfhl  whether  they  really 
are  typical,  or,  if  they  are,  what  is  their  precise  typical  import, 
need  not  be  questioned.  It  will  be  enough,  for  the  presentj-at 
least,  if  the  way  is  distinctly  ascertained  and  marked  Out,  (or  read- 
ing what  may  be  termed  the  broader  and  mote  important  lines  of 
the  system. 

L  The  first  conclusion  or  principle  we  shall  lay  down,  has  refe- 
rence simply  to  the  extent  of  typical  matter  in  ancient  Scripture, 
— ^it  is,  that  nothing  is  to  he  regarded  as  tj/pioal^  which  is  of  an 
improper  and  sinful  nature.  This  has  just  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  too  general  and  obvious  directions,  which  philological  wri- 
ters have  been  accustomed  to  give  upon  the  subject.  It  is  indeed 
80  much  of  that  character,  that  though  in  itself  a  most  important 
and  necessary  rule  to  be»  observed,  yet  we  should  have  conceived 
any  express  or  formal  announcement  of  it  here  unnecessary.  Were 
it  not  that,  in  popular  discourses  at  least,  violations  of  it  are  some^ 
times  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  present  day. 

The  ground  Of  this  rule  lies  in  the  connexion,  which  the  type 
has  with  its  antitype,  and  consequently  with  Gk)d.  The  antitype 
being  of  God's  appointment,  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to 
his  everlasting  kingdbm^  the  type,  which  was  intended  to  fore- 
shadow,  and  prepare  the  way  for  it,  must,  also  have  been  of  his 
tppointment,  and,  whether  a  symbol  in  religion  or  a  fact  in  pro- 
Tidence,  must  have  been  of  the  things,,  which  he  has  at  least 
sanctioned  and  approved.  A  pre-ordained  connexion,  such  as  of 
necessity  existed  between  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  earlier 
and  the  later  dispensations,  could  not  imply  less  than  this.  And 
that  being  the  case,  nothing  of  course  admitted  into  religion,  ok* 
permitted  to  have  a  place  in  providence,  contrary«to  the  mmd  and 
will  of  God,  could  by  possibility  be  endowed,  with  a  typical  charac- 
ter. So  far,  indeed,  as  the  services  of  religion  are  concerned,  the 
principle  is  rendily  acknowledged;  and  no  one  that  we  are  aware 
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of,  either  in  former  or  in  present  times,  lifts  thought  proper  to 
reckon  the  false  rites  of  worship,  which  Good's  ancient  people  somo- 
times  adopted  among  the  thin^  which  t7j[>ified  the  blessed  realities 
of  the  gospel. 

But  there  is  not  the  same  readj  and  general  perception  of  an 
incongruity  in  admitting  to  the  rank  of  types  actions  or  eircam- 
stances  in  providence,  which,  thotkgh  permitted  by  God  to  take 
place,  were  yet  equally  opposed  to  nis  righteous  will  with  .corrup- 
tions in  worship.  God  may  overrule,  and  doubtless  often  has  over- 
ruled these,  for  the  accomplishment  pf  bi^.own  purposes ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  never  did  so  more  coiispicuously,  than  when  the  operation 
of  all  malice  and  wickedness,  which  manifested  itself  against  the 
blessed  Bedeemer,  was  constrained  to  issue  in  the  infliction  of  those 
very  things,  which  '^  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God'' had  before  appointed  to  be  done.  That,  however,  is  a 
very  diiferent  thing. fr<mi  such  acts  and  counsels  being  adopted  by 
him  as  in  any  proper  respect  the  out-goings  of  his  will,  or  the  in- 
dications of  his  mind.  And  it  were  equally  unwarrantable  to  aseiibe 
to  his  interference,  or  identify  with  his  name  and  authority, 
things  done  in  a  sinful  course  of  procedure,  as  things  wrongfully 
and  m  a  spirit  of  gross  idolatry  received  into  the  services  of  reli- 
gi<>n.  Nor  could  the  question  in  either  case  be  at  all  affected  by 
any  circumstances  connect^  with  the  time  when,  or  the  person  by 
whom,  the  things  might  be  done.  No  period  of  the  churches  his- 
tory, however  grand  or  perilous,  and  no  individual  belonging  to  her, 
however  high  in  place  or  holy  in  character,  could  ever  have  the 
effect  of  so  changing  the  essential  nature  of  things,  as  to  obtain 
the  sanction  and  appointment  of  Heaven  for  an  iniquity  in  beha- 
viour or  an  impurity  in  worship.  And  as  amid  the  transactions 
of  gospel  history^  where  the  antitype  comes  into  play,  we  exclude 
all  that  properly  belonged  to  man's  ignorance  or  sinfulness,,  so 
amid  the  transactions  of  Old  Testament  history,  where  the.ma^ 
•t^rials  of  type  are  to  be  found,  we  must,  in  like  manner,  exclude 
all  that  had  its  soiu*ce  in  the  poUujbed  fountain-bead  of  human  de- 
pravity. Whether  type  or  antitype,  it  must  be  something  worthy  of 
God,  and  bearing,  not  only  the  impress  of  his  characier,  but  also 
iixe  seal  of  his  authority. 

This  principle,  which  will  scarcely  be  disowned  by  any  one  who 
brings  his  mind  seriously  to  contemplate  the  subject,  is  much  less 
frequently  traversed  now,  than  it  once  was*  Yet  there  are  to  be 
found  occasional  violations  of  it  both  in  popular  discourses,  and  in 
works  which,  if  not  of  very  recent  date,  are  still  in  current  circula- 
tion. Thus  we  are  told,  by  a  certain  author,  of  Jacob,  '^  that  his  re- 
ceiving the  blessing  from  his  father  in  the  garments  of  Esau,  which 
his  mother  arrayed  him  with,  may  be  viewed  as  a  faint  shadow  of 
our  receiving  the  blessing  from  God,  in  the  garments  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  all  the  children  of  the  promise  wear.  It  was  not  the 
feigned  venison,  hut  the  borrowed  garments,  that  procured  the 
blessing.  Even  so  we  are  not  blessed  by  God  for  our  good  works, 
however  pleasing  unto  him,  but  for  the  .rightecHisness  pf  our  Be- 
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deemer,"  ke.*'  What  ia  tbU  but  to  Mstetitj  Jacob's  fravji}  ^lvA  make 
Us  worst  crime  the  real  grbuad  of  the  interest  he  obtained  in  the 
pecoliar  UessiBg  of  Heaven  7  To  give  suph  a  hallowed  air  to  his 
loiflooiiduct)  and  bring  the  higjj^est  purposes  of  God  into  such  near 
contact  and  alliance  with  maji^s  depravity,  is  in  the  worst  sense  to 
confound  light  with  darkness,  and  destroy  the  essential  distinctions 
that  most  ever  subsist  between  the  artifices  of  sin  and  the  princi- 
ples of  holiness.  *  It  proceeds,  besides,  upon  mere  .superficial  re- 
semblances, to  the  misnndersttnding  ef  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
For  it  was  manifestly  Hot  Jacob's  practising  upon  his  father's  in- 
firmities, either  with  false  venison  or  with  borrowed  garments,  that 
procured  him  the  blessing*  Doubtless  these  led  his  father  to  pro- 
nounca  it;  but  what  had  been  thtts  spoken  under  the  misleading 
inflncDce  of  a  gross  imposition,  might  surely  have  been  recalled^ 
when  the  imposition  was'  detected.  Is  any  man,  especially  one 
who  ia  called  to  utter  the  v  mind  of  Qod^  to  be  held  irrevocably 
bound  by  what  has  escaped  him  in  such  circumstances  ?  Unques- 
tionably not :  and  if  there  had  been  nothing  more  in  the  matter, 
than  the  mock  veniscm  and  the  hairy  garments  of  Esau,  the  word 
of  blftfsing  would  speedily  have  been  recalled,  and  the  curse,  which 
Jacob  drMded,  substituted  in  its  place.  The  truth  is,  Isaac  was 
in  error  in  what  he  intended  to  do,  as  well  as  Jacob  in  beguiling  him 
to  do  what  he  did  not  intend.  He  was  going  to  thwart  the  pur- 
pose of  God  concerning  his  children,  already,  intimated  to  their 
parents  with  sufficient  plainness  even  before  their  birth.  They 
were  then  informed  by  an  oracle  from  heaven,  that  the  younger 
was  to  be  emphaticaUy  the  heir  of  blessing.  And  the  fact  was 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  spirit  which  respectively  discovered 
itself  in  the  two  children,  as  they  grew  to  manhood  ^ — the  elder 
manifestly  becoming  a  man  of  gallantry  and  pleasure,  sensua)  and 
worldly,  mindful  only  of  his  present  comfort,  and  regardless  of  the 
future, — the  younger,  on  the  other  hand,  as  manifestly  becoming  a 
man  of  faith  and  piety,  alive  to  the  value  of  God's  blessing,  and 
filling  into  transgression  only  from  his  disposition  to  grasp  at  this 
by  wrongful  and  improper  means.  Their  v^erable  father,  having 
experienced  little,  any  time,  of  the  trials  of  faith,  and  in  his  de- 
clining years  giving  way  to  a  luxurious  ease,  which  was  assiduously 
ministered  to  by  the  delicate  food,  constantly  brought  to  his  hand 
by  Esau,  suffered  himself  to  overlook  these  plain  indications  of  the 
real  standing  of  the  two  sons,  and  of  Heaven's  counsel  regarding 
them.  He  had  allowed  the  pleasures  and  affections  of  nature  so 
to  blind  him  to  the  purposes  of  grace,  that  he  meant,  in  God's 
name,  to  bestow  the  blessing  t>n  him,  whom  God's  word  and  his 
own  behaviour  had  plainly  excluded  from  iti^  But  when  he  saw, 
how  God  had  allowea  him  to  be  misled  by  the  fraudulent  transac- 
tion of  Jacob,  and  to  bestow  the  blessing  otherwise  than  he  in- 
tended, then  the  truth  rushed  upon  his  mind;  ''he  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly," not  merely  on  account  of  the  imposition,  which  had 

*  M'Ewen  on  the  Types,  p.  5^.    So  ftlso  Guild,  tn  his  Mosei  Unreiled^  and  te ve- 
al of  our  older  utbofs. 
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been  praotised  upon  his  blindnesd^  but  on  account  of  tbe  &r  worse 
blmdnesB,  irbich  bad  beguiled  bim  intotbe  thougbt  of  doin^,  wbat 
would  bave  contrarened  the  declared  will  of  Heayen ;  and  there- 
fore, even  when  he  told  with  what  deceit  Jacob  had  obtained  the 
blessing,  he  added  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  ^^Tea,  and  he  shall 
be  blessed." 

Thus;  when  we  look  at  thd  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
find  lio  proper  resemblance  between  them  ana  the  method  of  a 
sinner's  justification  before  God.  It  was  not.  the  fraud  of  Jacob 
in  using  his  brother's  garments,  nor  was  it  Isaac's  mistake  regard- 
ing these,  which  actually  procured  the  blessing ;  and  there  could 
not  possibly  exist,  therefore,  any  ordained  connexion  between 
them  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  between  the  manner  of 
Jacob's  entering  on  the  blessing,  and  that  of  a  sinner's  justifica- 
tion.  The  same  want  of  a  real  connexion  might  be  proved  to  ex-> 
ist  in  regard  to  every  sinful  transaction,  which  has  been  made  to 
typify  something  apparently  similar  under  the*  gospel.  For  in 
none  is  the  resemblance  more  than  apparent,  and  in  all,  the  prin- 
ciple, which  respectively  pervades  the  two  transactions,  must  be 
essentially  different.  This  is  now,  however,  so  generally  Vinderstood, 
and  so  few  departures  from  it  occur  iti  writings  of  the  present  day, 
that  it  were  needless  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  subject.  But 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  ground,  on  which  sin- 
ful acts  and  operations  are  rejected  from  the  number  of  types,  ex- 
tends also  to  the  natural  and  immediate  consequences  of  these. 
The  circumstances  into  which  a  person  gets,  or  the  line  of  policy 
'he  is  led  to  adopts  simply  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  some 
transgression,  though  not  in  themselves  to  be  reprobated  as  sinful, 
are  yet  so  obviously  disconnected  from  God  as  to  any  expression 
of  his  mind,  or  revelation  of  the  principles,  on  which  he  acts  in 
the  dispensations  of  grace,  that  to  regard  them  as  containing  ipro- 
phetic  intimations  of  the  good  things  to  come  in  Christ,  would  be 
to  invest  them  with  an  importan<;e  and  relationship  to  God  they 
were  far  from  possessing.  Thus,  to  refer  again  to  the  case  of 
Jacob,  his  exile  from  his  father's  house,  his  lonely  and  destitute 
condition,  while  he  went  to  sojourn  in  the  foreign  land,  where  he 
was  to  find  a  temporary  abode,  his  taking  for  his  pillow  a  stone  ib 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luz,  &o.,  were  just  the  obvious  results  of  hie 
flagrant  iniquity  in  provoking  the  vengeance  of  an  ungodly  brother ; 
he  was  in  the  pitiable  condition  of  a  culprit  fleeing  for  his  life,  and 
the  hard  necessities,  through  which  he  pasded,  were  not  the  imme- 
diate and  proper  expressions  of  divine  principle  on  the  part  of  God, 
excepting  as  the  manifestations*  of  God's  displeasure  on  account  of 
Jacob's  iniquity.  On  a  most  solemn  occasion  he  had  acted  the 
part  of  a  wicked  man,  aiid  he  was. made  to  know  by  the  calamities 
which  followed,  that  it  was  ill  with  the  wicked— that  if  he  wiw 
guilty  of  backslidings,  even  for  a  pioud  object,  these  backslidings 
would  certainly  reprove  him.  Yet,  in  a  late  work  on  the  types, 
we  find  Jacob's  withdrawment  from  his  father's  house  viewed  as  a 
prophetic  representation  of  Christ's  leaving  the  Father's  bosom  and 
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coming  as  a  straagcfr  to  the  earth-Jacob's  being  obliged  to  Bleep 
in  the  open  field,  with  nothing  but  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  as  a  tjpe 
of  Christ's  voluntary  hnmiliation  to  the  lowest  depths  of  povertj 
and  shapne,  on  account  of  which  he  was  exalted — ^and  even  the 
atone,  on  which  the  weary  and  disconsolate  patriarch  rested  his 
head,  and  which  he  afterwards  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness, 
is  made  to  prefigure  him  who  is  the  corner-stone  of  his  church,  the 
Messiah,  or  anointed  one.'*''  What  a  confounding  of  things  that 
difiiBr !  Two  .series  of  events  strung  together^  as  if  one  charaeter 
belonged  to  them,  becikuscthe  same  language  is  partly  applicable 
to  both,  but  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  grounds  and  principles 
connected  with  them  I  It  is  not  the  part  of  an  enlightened  faith, 
but  of  an  unregulated  fancy,  to  delight  in  such<  superficial,  unmean- 
ing combinations;  and  it  would  require  something  more  than  what 
the  author  hints  at — the  repudiation  of  neology — to  make  such  in- 
terpretations of  the  word  of  God  be  received,  as  the  dictates  of 
soberness  and  truth. 

We  can  conceive  it  to  be  objected  to  the  pr&ciple  laid  down  un** 
der  this  head,  that  in  one  place  (1  Cor.  x.  6,  ll,)  the  apostle,  re- 
ferring to  the  murmurings  and  rebellions  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  aflSrms  the  things,  which  took  place  regarding  them,  to 
have  been  types  or  ensamples  to  us.  It  is  in  reality,  however,  a 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced.  For  the  apostle  carefully 
distinguishes  between  the  human  and  the  divine — between  the  sin-^ 
fttl  transactions,  which  were  man's,  and  the  retributions  of  judg- 
ment, which  were  God's.  It  is  the  latter  alone,  as  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  inind,  and  embodying  an  unalterable  prin- 
ciple ,in  the  divine  government,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
ifpe9.  He  says  it  was,  not  the  things,  which  they  did^  but  the 
things,  which  happened  to-  themy  that  were  fot  ensamples ;  and  he 
extracts  the  essential  principle  they  were  designed  to'  bring  out  on 
the  theatre  of  earthly  events,  for  the  special  behoof  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  by  speaking  of  them  as  done 
^^to  the  intent  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things." 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  exercise  an  undue  and  excessive  cau- 
tion in  the  application  of  this  principle  of  interpretation.  J'or 
though  it  is  to  confound  the  things,  which  essentially  differ^  to  sup- 
pose that  the  forbidden  works  and  operations  of  sin,  cQuld  ever  be 
converted  into  the  accredited  means '  for  symbolizing  or  foresha- 
dowing the  realities  of  salvation ;  yet,  as  all  the  manifestations  of 
truth  have  their  corresponding  and  antagonist  manifestations  of 
wror,  it  is  perfectly  warrantable  and,  just  to  regard  the  form  of 
evil;  which  in  certain  cases  stood  counter  to  the  type,  as  itself  the 
type  of  something  similar,  which  should  afterwards  arise  as  a  coun- 
ter form  of  evil  to  the  antitype.  As  one  instrument  or  action  of 
holy  principle  may  represent  and  foreshadow  another,  so  one  in- 
strument or  action  of  sin  may  in  particular  situations  represent 
and  foreshadow  another.     Thus,  while  Sarah  typified  a  church  in 

*  Euine't  ChrktQS  ia  Altei^  TefUment,  Th.  U.  p.  133, 154, 157. 
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the  full  eDJoyment'  of  the  freedom  and  privilegoi  of  the  gospel, 
Hagar,  who  had  no  divlive  spiritaal  connexion  mik  Abraham, 
though  admitted  to  a.  near  outward  relation  to  him,  tjpified  a  car* 
nal  ehuirch,  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  worlds  and  capable 
only  of  bringing  forth  children  after  the  flesh.  Thus  also  the  la* 
raelites,  the  elect  seed,  typified  the  spiritual  church  of  the  New  Tea* 
tamentj  all  the  members  of  which  are  elect,  according  to  the  fore* 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  in  the  hostile  relation  occupied  towards 
them  at  different  times,  by  such  powers  as  Egypt,  Edom,  Assyria^ 
and  Bab^lo;i,  we  cannot  but  see  the  type  of  a  similar  relation  held 
by, enemies  of  the  truth  towards  the  Ohristian  church.  In  strict- 
ness of  speech  it  is  the  one  class  of  relations  alone,  which  is  ap* 
pointed  and  ordained  by  God;  but  as  according  to  the  natural 
course  and  order  of  providence,  the  things  belonging  to  that  serve 
to  call  into  existence  those  of  an  opposite  character  belonging  to 
the  other,  the  latter  may  also  be  regarded  as  having  a  kind  of  fixed 
and  ordained  connexion.  Types  of  this  nature  stand  much  on 
the  same. footing  as' the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas,  concerning  Christ '« 
death,  (John  xi.  50,)  which,  as  meant  and  designed  by  him,  was 
spoken  in  bitterest  maHce,  and  with  the  worst  intention,  but  still 
was  a  word  put  into  his  mouth  by  God,  who  used  him  as  an  un- 
conscious instrument  for  declaring  the  divine  will.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  a  prophecy,  for  prophecies  are  **  simply  words  of  Gtod  put  into 
the  mouths  of  men,  who  sometimes  prophesied  without  foreseeing 
it;  sometimes  again  without  knowing  it;  and  sometimes  even  with- 
out being  willing  to  do  it."*  In  like  manner  the  various  forms 
and  manifestations  of  evil,  with  which  the  church  of  God  in  ancient 
times  had  to  contend,  though  in  itself  the  ofispring  ef  wicked  and 
forbidden  malice,  was  yet  allowed  by  God,  and  directed  by  him 
into  the  particular  form  it  assumed,  with  a  view,  not  merely  to  the 
trial  of  the  church  then  being,  but  also  to  the  instruction  and  warn* 
ing  of  the  church  in  future  times,  regarding  similar  trials  yet  to 
come. 

II.  We  pass  on  now  to  a  second  conclusion,  which  is,  that  the 
existence  and  meaning  of  particular  types  is  to  be  ascertained,  not 
from  the  light  po89e9s6d  by  the  ^Ofneient  w6r%hvppeT9  concerning  their 
prospective  fulfilment^  hut  from  ihe  light  thrown  on  them  by  the 
great  truths  and  realities  of  the  gospel. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  ritual  or  hisierical  types,  neither  their 
own  nature,  nor.  God's  design  in  appointing  them,  could  warrant 
us  to  draw  any  very  determinate  inference  respecting  the  insight 
which  the  Old  Testament  worshippers  might  have  into  their  pro* 
spective  or  gospel  import.  The  one  formed  part  of  the  religion, 
the  other  of  the  providential  dealings  of  Gt>d;  and  in  that  point 
of  view  it  is  proper,  and  necessary,  indeed,  to  inquire  what  truths 
they  hnbodied,  or  what  lessons  they  taught  for  those,  who  were 
primsirily  interested  in  them.  It  was  their  fitness  for  unfolding 
such  truths  and  lessons,  for  the  time  then  present,  which  formed 

^  Ckniiseo  on  InspinAioB>  p.  876*    Sng*  Trans* 
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the  ground-wor^,  as  we  haTe  seen,  of  their  typical  connexion  with 
gospel  times.     But  though  they  nnist  hare  been  underetood  in  that 
first  aspect  by  the  ancient  beUevers,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
secondary  and  ultimate  reference  must  also  have  been  nnderstood  i 
nor  does  the  reality,  or  the  precise  import  of  their  typical  charac- 
ter, at  all  depend  upon  the  fact  of  its  having  been  perceived,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  perceived  by  those  ancient  believers.     The 
connexion  they  implied  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
dispensations,  was  not  of  the  church's  forming,  but  of  God's;  and 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  design,  which  they  had  to 
serve  with  the  Old  Testament  church,  may  possibly  have  been  ac- 
oomplished^  with  the  knowledge  of  their  prospective,  but  simply  by 
their  immediate  and  primary  reference.     In  their  further  and  pro* 
spective  reference,  that  is  to  say  as  types,  they  were  just  a  con- 
cealed fTO^heej'—cimcealedy  because  the  events  and  institutions, 
in  which  they  consisted,  hkd  a  certain  use  and  significance  by  them- 
selves, apart  altogether  from  any  respect  they  bore  to  the  future 
purposes  of  (Jod.    Now  we  are  expressly  told,  in  regard  even  to 
those  (NTophecies,  which  were  not  concealedy  hut  which  spoke  in 
plain  and  undisguised  terms  of  Christ,  that  not  only  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  but  the  very  individuals,  by 
whom  they  were  indited,  did  not  necessarily  understand  their  mean- 
ing, and  had  diligently  to  search  for  any  measure  of  light  they 
possessed,  concerning  them,  (1  Pet.  i.  12.)     That  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  must  have  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
dicti<nfs  they  uttered,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
understood  and  applied  their  predictions  in  a  different  sense,  when 
they  gave  them  a  Ch^ristian  interpretation,  were  the  two  ground- 
less assumptions,  on  which  the  infidels  of  the  last  century  based  one 
of  thtir  most  plausible  arguments  against  Christianity.    The  false- 
hood of  the  assumptions  has  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  ex- 
posed ;  and  that  of  the  first  was  declared  by  the  Apostle  reter  in 
the  passage  just  referred  to.  ^  The  prophets  were  not  properly  the 
authors  of  their  own  predictions,^ but  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ohost ;  and  whatever  knowledge  the  prophets  themselves 
possessed  of  the  events  foretold,  so  far  from  being  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  mere  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift,  it  required  in 
their  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  private  individuals,  to  be  obtained 
by  subsequent  inquiry  and  direction.     Their  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  prophecies  they  uttered,  was  an  entirely 
separate  thing  from  the  prophecies  themselves ;  it  was  neither  in- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  these,  nor  conclusively  fixed  their 
import.     The  prophecies  would  have  stood  precisely  as  they  were, 
though  no  particular  information  had  either  been  sought  or  found 
respecting  them  by  the  persons,  who  were  employed  to  declare 
them.     And  this  being  the  case,  in  regard  even  to  the  verbal  and 
direct  prophecies,  how  preposterous  would  it  not  be  to  make  the 
insight  of  the  Old  Testament  believers  i&to  the  purport  of  the 
typical,  or  what  may  be  oalled  the  indirect  and  veiled  prophecies, 
the  ground  and  measure  of  the  truth  bonceming  them  r    In  both 
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cases  alike,  it !»  the  mind  of  God,  not  the  discernment  or  faith. of 
the  Jewish  worshipper,  "which  we  have  properly  to  do  with. 

Yet  obvious  as  this  seems,  it  was  generally  overlooked  by  the 
older  diving.    They  are  constantly  telling  us,  not  only  how  Christ 
was  prefigured  in  the  transactions  and  services  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  also  how  men  looked  through  these,  in  the  exercise  of 
faith,  to  Christ  and  the  things  of  salvation,     ^hus,  one  affirms  of 
Adam,  ^^hat  he  believed  the  promise  concerning  Christ,  in  whoso 
commemoration  he  offered  continual  sacrifice;  and  in  the  assurance 
thereof,  he  named  his  wife  Eve,  that  is  to  say,  life,  and  he  called 
his  son  Seth,  settled^  or  persuaded  in  Christ.'**     Kanne,  in  like 
manner,  affirips,  that  Zipporah,  in  what  she  spoke,  Ex.  iv.  26,^  '^  an- 
nounced through  one  of  her  children,,  the  Jehovah  as  the  future 
Redeemer  and  Bridegroom.^f    Even  the  judicious  Edwards  speaks 
of  Moses  turning  aside  to  see  the  great  sight  of  the  bush  burning, 
yet  not  consumed,  ^^  because  the  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation 
and  sufferings  of  Christ  was  there  represented, — a  great  sight  he 
might  well  call  it,,  when  there  was  TepresentedyGrod  manifest  in  the 
fleshy  suffering  a  dreadful  death,  and  rising  from  the  dead.''|  .  And 
Owen,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  Relievers  generally,  says, 
*^  Their  faith  in  God  was  not  confined  to  the  outward  things  they 
enjoyed,  but  on  Christ  in  them,  and  represented  by  them.     They 
believed  that  they  were  only  resemblances  of  him  and  his  media- 
tion, which,  when  they  lost  the  faith  of,  they  lost  all  acceptance 
with  God,  in  their  worship-* '§     It  is  not  merely  the  old  writers, 
however,  who  speak  so  determinately  of  the  spiritual  foresight  of 
the  ancients,  and  make  that  occasionally,  at  least,  the  ground  and 
measure  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  types.    Warburton,  it  is  well 
known,  is  at,  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the^  transaction  of  Abra- 
ham's offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  was  a  typical  or  prophetical  vision, 
done  on  purpose  to  represent  to  his  view,  the  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  mainta>ining,  in  his  usual  style,  that  there 
can  be  no  right  understanding  of  the  matter,  excepting  on  this  sup- 
positional!    In  this  also  Graves  and  Paber  concur,  the  latter  of 
whom  asserts,  that  Abraham  must  have  ^'clearly  understood  the 
nature  of  that  awful  transaction,  by  which  the  day  of  Christ  was 
to  be  characterized,  and  could  i^ot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  bene- 
fits about  to  be  procured  by  it."Tf    And  to  mention  no  more, 
ChevalUer  expresses  himself  as  doubtful  about  receiving .  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  brazen  serpent  into  the  number  of  the  historical  types, 
on  the  ground  of  its  "not  being  plainly  declared,  either  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament,  to  have  been  ordained  by  God  puj'posely 
to  represent  to  the  Israelites,  the  future  mysteries  of  the  gospel 
revelation."** 

•  Fisher's  Marrow  of.  Modern  Divinity,' p.  1.  di.  3. 

t  Kanne  Cbristus  in  Alt.  Test.  1.  p.  lUU. 

X  History  of  Redemption,  Period  I.  Part  IV. 

§  Owen  on  Heb.  viii.  5.  /- 

f  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  B.  VI.  T.  5.       ^ 

H  Treatise  on  the  Three  Dispensatiom,  Vol%  II.  p.  57. 

**  Historical  Types,  p.U2L 
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The  quotations  show  how  current  the  opinion  has  been,  and  still 
is,  that  the  persoqs,  who  lived  ampng  the  tjpes,  must  have'  per- 
fectly understood  their  typical  character,  and  that  by  their  know- 
ledge in  this  respect,  we  are  bound  in  great  measurje,  if  not  en^ 
tirely,  to  regulate  ours.  Now  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and 
one  toward  the  settlement  of  which  we  can  in  no  case  make  more 
than  a  probable  conjecture,  how  far  the  events  typified,  even  by 
the  most  important  symbols  and  transactions  of  Old  Testament 
times,  were  distinctly  perceived  by  any  individual,  at  any  period, 
before  their  actual  accomplishment.  The  reason  of  this  is,  the 
same  with  that  which  has  been  so  admirably  applied  by  Horsley. 
to  the  refutation  of  the  infidel  objection,  in  the  closely  related 
field  of  prophecy.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  very  ends  of  pro- 
phecy, that  a  certain  disguise  should  remain  over  the  events  it 
foretold,  till  they  became  facts  in  providence,  and  therefore, 
"whatever  private  information  the  prophet  might  enjoy,  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  never  permit  him  to  disclose  the  ultimate  intent  and 
particular  meaning  of  the  prophecy."*  Types  being  just  a  species 
of  prophecy,  so  far  as  they  bore  respect  to  the  events  of  gospel 
history,  must  have  been  placed  under  the  veil  of  a  certainly  not 
inferior  disguise;  whatever  insight  believers  might  have  had  into 
their  ultimate  design,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  put  that  on 
record ;  it  could  only  serve,  at  the  very  most,  as  a  light  for  their 
own  encouragement,  but  not  for  our  direction;  and  whether  it 
might  be  full  or  defective,  whether  vagae  and  general,  or  minute 
and  particular,  we  should  not  be  bound,  even  if  we  knew  it,  to 
abide  by  its  measure ;  for  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets,  the 
judgment  of  the  early  church  '^  must  still  bow  down  to  time  as  a 
more  informed  expositor."t 

That  the  sincere  worshippers  of  God,  in  former  ages,  especially 
inquiring  and  believing  Israelites,  were  acquainted,  not  only  with 
God's  general  purpose  of  redemption,  but  also  with  the  leading 
principles  and  results  involved  in  it,  we  not  only  admit,  but  take 
it  as  one  of  the  more  prominent  points,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
unfold.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  those  portions  of 
Old  Testament  scripture,  which  disclose  the  views  and  feelings  of 
particular  believers,  concerning  their  spiritual  condition, — to  hear 
David,  for  example,  bewailing  his  foul  disease,  expressing  the 
horrors  of  his  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  imploring  and  obtaining 
forgiveness,  even  when  sacrifices  and  bumt-ofienngs  were  of  no 
avail,  nay,  being  washed  even  as  with  hyssop, — ^without  being  con- 
vinced, that  the  enlightened  and  believing  mind  must  have  had 
some  apprehension  of  the  higher  things  of  that  salvation,  which 
wad  preparing  for  all  flesh.  At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  if,  in  the  case  even  of  the  most  fayoured  worshippers, 
the  mere  symbolical  institutions  of  worship,  could  be  any  further 
serviceable,  as  means  of  intitruction,  than  that  through  them  were 
continually  brought  out  and  impressed  upon  the  mind,  certain 

•  Horaley's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  »7l.  t  Ibid.  p.  973. 
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great  ideas  and  principles  respecting  the  condition  of  men,  sin 
and  holiness,  the  purposes  and. character  of  God,  as  connected 
with  the  final  deliverance  and  well-being  of  his  people.  Believers 
must  have  felt,  that  the  ideas  and.  principles  in  question,  were  but 
feebly  and  inadequately  provided  for  in  the  outward  and  carnal 
services  of  the  worship  then  established,  and  must  consequently 
have  expected  a  much  loftier  exhibition  of  them  in  ^'the  age  to 
come,"  though  by  what  precise  objects  and  events,  th,ey  could  not 
properly  understand,  at  least  not  till  prophecy  had  uttered  some 
of  its  more  lucid  and  circumstantial  predictions. 

"To  the  Jewish  worshipper,"  says  Davidson,* — ^and  such  a 
worshipper,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  many  advantages  over 
those,  who  lived  before  the  introduction  of  the  law, — "to  the 
Jewish  worshipper,  his  rites  of  offering,  lustration,  and  sacrifice, 
presented  perpetually  the-  idea,  that  some  medium  of  purification 
and  atonement  was  necessary  to  him,  in  his  service,  whether  of 
practice  or  worship.  This  was  an  idea  obtruded  upon  him  by  the 
frequent  and  indispensable  exaction  of  such  rites.  •  In  the  next 
place,  I  argue,  that  the  insufficiency  of  these  appointed  means  of 
approa.ch  to  God,  their  insufficiency  in  respect  of  the  soul  and  con- 
science, would  become  more  truly  felt  and  understood,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  piety,  seriousness  and  probity  of  mind,  of  the  individual 
worshipper ;  and  that  God  designed  to  make  them  a  vehicle  of  this 
instruction,  concerning  their  own  inutility  and  inefficacy  to  the 
great  purposes  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  The  majesty  of  God 
could  not  be  propitiated,  the  sanctity  of  his  moral  law  could  not 
be  satisfied,  by  the  appointments  in  being;  they  were  too  weak 
for  those  ends,  being  an  institution  ^for  the  time  then  present,  in 
which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  that  could  not  make 
him  that  did  the  service  perfect j  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,' 
Their  imperfection,  indeed,  is  confessed ;  but  what  I  think  may 
be  inferred,  is,  that  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Jewish  disciple, 
if  he  were  studious  to  consult  his  conscience,  and  explore  the  re- 
Tealed  character  of  God  and  his  law. 

"For  the  moral  law  prescribed  great  and  substantial  duties, — 
duties  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  it  was  a  rule  of  precept  and  dis- 
cipline to  the  conscience;  it  fixed  the  essential  principles  of  good 
and  evil;  and  gave  a  strong  commanding  conviction  of  the  demerit 
and  penalties  of  sin.  'By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.*  It 
created  more  terrors  than  the  ceremonial  could  relieve.  For  to 
the  greater  transgressions  of  the  moral  code,  the  ceremonial  offered 
no  visible  relief  whatever;  it  stood  aloof  from  them;  and  this 
open  chasm  in  it&  provisions,  duly  considered,  might  conspire  with 
the  sense  of  its  general  insufficiency,  to  set  men  upon  some  wish 
or  secret  inquiry^  after  another  more  efficacious  mode  of  atonement, 
than  was  to  be  had  by  the  ordinances  of  a  Levitieal  worship ;  or 
if  it  could  not  prompt  the  idea  of  such  an  unseen  atonement,  might 
yet  dispose  to  the  acceptance  of  it.     The  action  of  the  moral  and 

*  Davidson  on  Prophecy,  p.  143. 
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ceremonial  law  combined,  I  conclude,  therefore,  to  have  been  such 
as  would  produce,  in'  reasonable  and  serious  minds,  th;at  temper, 
which  is 'itself  eminently  Christian  in  its  principles;  viz,  a  sense 
of  demerit  in  transgression,  a  willingneas  to  accept  a  better  atone- 
ment, adequate  to  3ie  needs  of  the  conscience,  if  God  should  pro- 
vide it,  and  a  desire  after  inward  purity,  which  bodily  lustration 
might  represent,  but  eould>not  supply;  in  short,  that  temper,' 
which  David  has  confessed  and  described,  when  he  rejects  his  re- 
liance upon  the  legal  rites:  ^For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else 
would  I  give  it  thee;  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-oflferings. — Wash 
me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 
Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts;  and  in  the  hidden 
part  thous  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom/ .  In  which  state  of  mind 
produced,  as  I  understand  it  to  have  been,  by  the  instruction  of 
the  law,  there  id  such  &  preparation  made  for  a  Christian  faith, 
although  it  is  clear  there  was  no  distinct  perception  of  the  Christian 
object  of  faith,  that  we  cjannot  reasonably  doubt  the  penitent  of  the 
law,  would  have  been  the  devout  disciple  of  the  gospel,  had  God 
been  pleased  to  reveal  to  him  the  real  sacrifice  of  propitiation 
wliich  the  law  did  not  provide,  and  thereby  the  pardon  and  accep- 
tance, which  the  penitent  so  earnestly  desired." 

We  have  given  thia  passage  at  length,  because  we  conceive  th^ 
views,  which  it  unfolds  on  this  subject,  sound  and  correct  in  prin-; 
ciple — although  limiting  too  much,  we  i^pprehend,  the  amount  of 
knowledge  or  clearness  of  view,  which  might  have  been  attai^ied 
by  the  ancient  believer.  It  does  not  sufficiently  take,  into  account 
the  fact,  that  prophecy  from  the  first  was  accompanied  by  the  in- 
stitutiona  of  a  symbolical  worship,  which  from  their  very  nature  had 
respect  to  another  redemption  from  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  sin  than 
was  then  realized,  and  derived  from  the  prospect  of  that  the  rea- 
son of  their  appointment.  Admitting  this,  however,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  we  are  not  warranted  to  affirm,  that  there. could  be  no  ac- 
ceptable approach  to  God,  unless  the  worshipper  in  making  it  had 
distinctly  in  view  the  coming  transactions  of  the  gospel — if  only 
he  came  in  the  exercise  of  such  feelings  as  his  own  circumstances 
and  the  appointed  acts  of  worship  required  of  him.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  men  of  real  faith  and  discern- 
ment in  the  things  of  God  should  have  got  no  farther  than  to  bo 
conscious  of  a  guilt,  which  the  law  did  not  adequately  provide  for, 
and  to  be  ready  to  receive  a  commensurate  atonement,  if  God  should 
provide  one.  A  method  of  deliverance,  proceeding  on  the  accom-. 
plishment  of  some  glorious  work  of  righteousness,  or  satisfaction 
to  the  offended  holiness  of  God,  must  have  been,  as  we  hope  to  show 
in  our  second  part,  the  great  object  of  hope  to  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful believers,  from  the  very  institution  of  a  symbolical  worship. 
But  that  their  views  concerning  it  must  have  been  very  vague^ — 
and  that  their  standing  as  believers,  or  their  acceptance  as  wor- 
diippers,  did  not  depend  upon  the*  clearness  of  their  discernment 
respecting  the  person  and  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  is  certain, 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  as  that  of  men  living 
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in  the  nonage  of  the  world,  but  also  from  the  express  declarations 
of  New  Testament  scripture.  It  necessarily  results  from  the  pur- 
pose of  God  to  deal  with  the  woftd  at  large  in  the  matter  of  re- 
demption as  an  individual  whose  history  was  to  admit  of  the  sue- 
eessire  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  and  ripened  manhood,  that  ihe 
earlier  periods  must  have  been  very  limited  in  knowledge  Concern- 
ing the  work  of  salvation,  as  well  as  the  other  privileges  of  grace, 
compared  with  what  was  to  be  afforded  to  "  the  ends  of  the  world.'* 
Those,  who  lived  even  in  the  earliest,  if  children  of  God,  must  cer- 
tainly have  possessed  the  elements  of  the  Christian  state  and  cha- 
racter, just  as  the  child  possesses  the  elements  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, which  are  to  distinguish  his  future  manhood,  (and,  in  proof  of 
this,  see  ch.  II.  and  also  what  is  said  at  p.  60,  on  the  book  of  psalms.) 
But  for  clearness  and  comprehension  of  view  regarding  the  things, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  condition  of  manhood,  the  one  must 
have  been  equally  deficient  with  the  other.  Accordingly  we  are 
told,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  manifest  during 
the  first  tabernacle,  (Heb.  ix.  8,)  that  is,  was  not  laid  clearly  open 
to  the  view  of  God's  peoples  and  of  the  things,  which  are  now 
plainly  reveiiled  to  us  bv  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  things  unquestiona- 
bly of  Christ  and  his  Salvation,  it  is  written  that  "eye  had  not  (pre- 
viously) seen,  nor  ear  heard  them,  nor  had  they  'entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,"  (Isa.  Ixiv.  9,  1  Cor.  ii.  9.)  Besides,  the  history 
of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry  presents  us  with  various,  undoubted 
instances  of  persons,  who,  while  they  were  declared  to  be  true  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  consequently  possessed  of  the  elements  of  a  Chris- 
tian condition,  evidenced  very  great  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  that  redemption,  which  was  the  object  at  once 
of  Christ's  mission  into  the  world,  and  their  own  earnest  expecta- 
tion. Thus  Nathanael  was  pronounced  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile,"  while  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  very 
inadequate  views  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  And  no  sooner 
was  Peter  solenlnly  declared  to  be  pre-eminently  blessed  of  the 
Father  for  his  faith  in  Christ,  than  he  betrayed  how  much  he  was 
surprised  and  confounded  at  the  mention  of  Christ's  sufierings  and 
death.  Such  things  happening  at  that  advanced  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  new  dispensation,  puts  it  beyond 
dispute,  that  they  may  also  have  happened,  if  they  did  not  form 
the  general  rule,  iri  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. 

Now  this  being  the  case  coricernihg  the  people  of  God  in  ancient 
times,  it  would  manifestly  be  travelling  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
make  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  import  of  particular 
types,  the  measure  and  standard  of  ours.  The  events  of  providence 
and  the  institutions  of  worship,  which  constitute  the  types,  had  an 
ond  to  serve  independently  of  their  typical  design— an  end,  which 
they  were  fitted  to  serve  merely  as  parts  of  the  current  providence, 
or  existing  worship  of  God.  Their  more  remote  and  typical  design 
was  for  us,  even  more  than  for  those,  who  had  primarily  to  do  with 
them.  It  could  not  be  materially  affected  either  by  the  depth  and 
accuracy,  or  by  the  dimness  and  imperfection  of  the  knowledge 
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coBoerning  it.  Our  guide,  therefore,  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
typee^  must  be  sought  in  the  writings  of  the  new  covenant,  rather 
than  of  the  old ;  ^^  it  is  Christ  who  holds  the  key  of  the  types,  not 
Moses;"  and  instead  of  making  every  thing  depend  upon  the  still 
doubtfol  inquiry,  what  might  pious  men  of  old  be  able  to  descry  of 
^pel  realities  through  the  shadowy  forms  of  typical  representa- 
tions; we  must  go  for  instruction  jfco  these  realities  themselves^  and 
by  the  tight  reflected  from  them  learn  the  full  and  proper  meaning 
of  those  preparatory  arrangements,  which,  when  thus  viewed,  are 
seen  to  be  the  ^Hestimony  of  Jesus*"'*' 

m.  But  if  in  this  respect  we  have  comparatively  little  to  do  with 
the  views  of  those,  who  lived  under  former  dispensations,  there  is 
another  respect,  in  which  we  have  much  to  do  with  them.  And 
my  next  principle  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  types,  is, 
that  our- first  care  must  be  to  make  our9elpes  acquainted  with  the 
tnUhB  or  ideas  involved, in  theniy  merely  as  providential  transau^ 
tions  or  religious  services — to  make  what  they  were  in  their  imme-. 
diate  relation  to  their  patriarchal  or  Jewish  worshipper,  the  ground 
and  inatter  of  what,  as  typical,  they  are  now  to  the  Christian. 

There  is  no  contrariety  between  this  principle  and  the  one  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  observation.  The  substance  of  what  was 
there  maintained  is,  that*  the  respect,  which  the  providential  ar- 
rangements and  instituted  worship  of  Gk>d  bore  to  the  facts  of  the 
gospel^  is  for  our  discernment,  much  more  than  it  could  be  for  theirs, 
who  lived  under  the  darker  jdispensation;  and  that  the  proper  me- 
thod for  ascertaining  the  reality  and  the  nature  of  the  typical  con« 
ne^on,  which  subsists  between  the  one  and  the  other,'i8  not  to  rea- 
son downward  from  the  earlier  to  the  later,  but  rather  upward  from 
the  later  to  the  earlier — from  the  fully  developed  truths  and  objects 

*  Tor  aome  striking  and  important  remark*  on  this  subject,  see  the  "Works  of  Ro- 
bert Hall,  vol.  II.  pp.  204 — S14,  although  the^  are  liable  to  the  same  exception  al- 
ready broaght  against  the  quotation  from  David^n,  of  not  taking  sufficiently  inlo.ae- 
count  the  evident  reference,  which  both  prophecy  and  a  symbolical  worship  from  the 
first  bore  to  a  higher  redemption  than  was  then  provided,  and  which  it  sheill  be  our 
object  to  Qofold  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume.  "That  the  ceremonial  law,''  be 
saysy  **  was  a  prefignration  of  good  things  to  come,  and  owed  its  validity  and  efficacy 
entirely  to  the  analogy  which  it  bore  to  the  true  sacrifice,  is  placed  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable controversT.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  reference  which  it  bore 
was  not  understood,  during  the  subsistence  of  that  economy;  that  it  is  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  so  much  as  a  sort  of, 
temporary  substitute  for  that  discovery;  and  that  it  was  a  system  of  ciphers  or  sytfi- 
bols,  the  true  interpretation  of  which  was  reserved  to  a  future  period.  It  is  no  more 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  type,  that  its  import  be  understood  before  H  is  verified, 
than  it  is  essential  to  prophecy,  that  its  just  interpretation  .ba  comprehended  before 
it  is  fulfilled.''  He  should  rather  have  said,  that  the  reference  was  not  fully  under- 
stood, nor  the  just  interpretation  in  either  case  clearly  perceived.  For  aofiu  measure 
of  light  respecting  the  design  and  import  both  of  type  and  prophecy,  was  necessary, 
we  apprehend,  for  these  accomplishing  the  end*  for  which  they  were  given.  ^  Had 
they  not  tetmsd  to  point  ta  something  to  come,  and  kep(  alive  hopes  of  a  greater  de- 
liverance and  a  better  inheritance  than  any  thing  then  afforded  to  the  church,  they 
eoald  not  have  been  fitly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  preparatory  dispensation.  And 
the  palpable  contrariety  between  the  spirituality  of  the  law^  and  the  low  and  carnal 
nature  of  its  sacrificial  institutions,  which  appeared  to  have  respect  only  to  the  body, 
must,  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  whole  course  of  God's  dealings, 
have  forced  on  enlightened!  worshippers  the  conviction  of  another  provision  being  yet 
to  be  made  ibr  the  gmlt  and  ruin  of  sin. 
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of  the  gospelj  to  the  preparatory  forms  and  exempUrs  of  these, 
pra?ided  in  former  arrangement?  of  God.  What  we  now  affirm  is, 
that  the  religions  truths  and  principles,  which  were  embodied  in  the 
typical  events  and  institutions  as  immediately  affecting  those  who 
took  part  in  them,  must  form  the  ground  and. matter  of  that  pro- 
spective bearing,  which  they  also  had  on  the  affairs  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, ^heir  typical  import  is  not  something  apart  from  their  na- 
tural and  immediate  design,  but  consisting  of  that  and  growing  out 
of  it.  That  they  had  a*  moral,  political  or  religious  end  to  serve 
in  regard  to  the  time  then  present,sso  far  from  destroying  tiheir 
fitness  for  typifying  the  spiritual  things  of  the  gospel,  constitutes 
the  very  ground  and  reason  of  their  doing  so.  And  therefore  their 
character,  in  the  one  respect,  must  not  only  be  well  understood, 
but  taken  as  the  basis  of  its  just  interpretation  in  the  other. 

This  principle  of  interpretation  is  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
views  already  opened  up  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
treatise,-^-^specially  in  chapters  second  and  third,— ^that  it  would  be 
superfluous  labour  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  it  anew.  The  justness  of 
it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  soundness  of  the  view,  which  has  been 
there  exhibited,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  type  and  antitype.  That  relation  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  lies  not  in  mere  outward  and  8U}ferficial  resemblances,  but 
in  the  very  essence  of  the  things  related,^— in  their  being  embodi- 
ments of  the  same  ideas  and  principles,  though  in  the  case  of  the 
type  on  an  inferior  scale  of  circumstances  and  interests,  and  as  a 
designed  preparation  for  that  higher  manifestation,  which  was 
-ultimately  to  be  made  in  the  gospel.  Both,  therefore,  must  be  un- 
derstood in  their  true  and  proper  character,  before  the  relation  be- 
tween them  can  he  either  intelligently  perceived,  or  correctly 
traced ;  and  though  certainly,  it  is  by  the  shape  and  lineaments 
of  the  body,  that  we  are  chiefly  to  be  guided  in  discovering  the 
reality  and  truthfulness  of  the  shadow,— or  in  plain  terms,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  antitype,  that  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  of  the 
existence  and  import  of  the  type, — yet  it  is  obvious,  that  unless 
the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  event  or  institution,  which 
constitutes  the  type,  bo  distinctly  known,  the  real  connexion 
between  that  and  the  antitype  cannot  be  unfolded.  .  So  that  the 
question,  what  elements  of  divine  truth  are  taught  or  symbolize4 
in  the  type?  must  always  go  before,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
settlement  of  this  other  question, — how  did  the  type  foreshadow 
the  coming  events  and  mysteries  of  the  gospel  ? 

It  is  only  by  keeping  this  steadfibstly  in  view,  that  in  the  pracr 
tical  prosecution  of  the  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  direct  our 
thoughts  to  substantial,  as  opposed  to  merely  superficial  and  fan- 
ciful resemblances.  We  shall  feel  thiit  We  have  to  do  with  the  es- 
sences, and  not  with  the  accidentr  of  things, — with  great  truths 
and  principles  of  government,  and  not  with  hare  forms  and  ap- 
pearances, excepting  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  the  signs  and  indi- 
cations of  the  other*  The  palpable  want  of  discrimination,  in 
this  respeqt,  betweeu  what  is  essential,  and  what  is  only  accidental, 
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formed  one  of  the  leading  defects  in  onr  oldet  typological  writers. 
And  it  naturally  arose  from  their  proceeding  on  the  erroneous 
principle,  that  all  depended  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  antitype ; 
and  that  the  things  connected  with  it  being  well  ascertained,  it 
was  perfectly  right  and  proper  to  regard  all  similar  things  under 
the  Old  Testament,  as  possessing  a  typological  relation  to  it,  no 
matter  whether  the  latter  t^ontained  any  spiritual  element  akin  to 
the  former,  or  possessed  any  thing  in  common  with  it,  besides  the 
external  resemblance.  Thus,  to  refer  first  to  an  example  produced 
under  a  former  head,  Jacob's  seeking  repose  on  the  plains  of 
Bethel,  by  laying  his  head  on  a  stone,  may  present  some  faint  like^- 
ness  to  the  formal  act  of  believers,  in  resting  upon  Jesus  as  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  redeemed  church;  but  there  is  no  common 
principle  pervading  the  two.  The  use,  to  which  Jacob  applied  the' 
stone,  was  quite  different  from  that,  for  which  Christ  is  represented 
as  the  elect-stone,  that  has  be^n  laid  in  Zion, — viz.,  as  affording 
stability  and  support  to  those  who  are  therein;  and  so  far  from 
that  needing  absolutely  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  stone,  (as  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  it  had  better 
wanted  these,  and  possessed  instead,  the  softness  of  a  downy  pil- 
low. To  seek  in  ihdt  incident,  therefore,  of  Jacob's  history,  a* 
type  of  Christ  in  the  character  referred  to,  manifests  an  utter  dis- 
regard or  misapprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  the  incident,  and 
invests  it  with  a  meaning,  which  it  could  not  possibly  be  designed 
to  convey. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  trace  the  typical  connexion  between  Christ 
lifted  up  on  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  for  the  cure  of  the  wounded  Is- 
raelites. The  proposal  must  of  course  proceed  upon  the  under- 
standing, the  justness  of  which  need  not  be  at  present  investigated, 
that  the  transaction  bore  a  respect  to  gospel  times ;  and  the  ques- 
tion would  simply  be  how,  or  in  what  respect  it  did  so?  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  a  striking  oneness  of  principle,  and  harmony 
of  operations,  between  the  two  cases,  which  completely  satisfies  all 
my  views  and  expectations  on  the  subject.  I  see,  in  the  one  case, 
a  people  ready  to  perish  temporally,  by  a  mortal  wound  received 
into  their  bodies, — there  an  object  presented  to  their  vision,  in  it- 
self very  unlikely  to  effect  a  cure,  nay,  only  the  dead  copy  or  ex- 
emplar of  that  living  reptile,  which  had  done  the  evil, — ^while  yet 
the  healing  effect  does  flow  from  it  to  those,  who  obey  the  divine 
command  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  brazen  serpent.  In  the 
other  case,  I  see  men  perishing  in  their  souls  on  account  of  the 
destroying  power  of  sin — then  an  object  'presented  to  their  faith, 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  in  itself  to  all  outward  appearance  most 
powerless  to  undo  the  evil,  being  but  a  dying  man  all  enwrapped 
with  sin,  just  '*made  sin,"  in  a  sense,  and  for  sin  smitten  to  death 
— ^but  still  the  blessed  effect  follows,  and  all  who  do  indeed  look 
with  confidence  to  that  dying  Saviour,  so  far  from  perishing,  ob- 
tain everlasting  life.  Viewed  thus  in  their  great  leading  features, 
the  one  case  exactly  answers  to  the  other;  the  interests  concerned 
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are  widely  different,  in  the  former  carnal  and  earthly,  in  the  latter 
spiritual  and  eternal,  but  the  methods  of  dealing  or  principles  of 
government  respectirely  con.nected  with  them  are  so  much  the 
same,  that  what  is  found  in  the  one  is  but  the  counterpart  of 
what  is  found  in  the  other.  And  as  confessedly  the  antitype  ia 
far  superior  to  the  type,  and  has  many  things  of  importance  be- 
longing to  it^  with  which  from  its  very  nature  the  type  could  have 
no  resemblance,  the  proper  plan  in  tracing  out  the  connexion,  is 
obviously  not  to  take  all  that  is  in  the  antitype  and  go  to  search 
for  something  corresponding  to  it  in  the  type,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  take  the  essential  ideas  and  principles  involved  iii  the  type,  as 
we  have  done  above,  and  as  an  Israelite  himself  would  have  recog- 
nised them,  and  hold  it  so  far,  but  so  far  only,  typical  of  the  things 
of  Christ's  redemption.  The  essential  character  and  objects  of 
the  transaction,  in  which  the  type  consists,  become  thus  the  ground 
and  matter  of  its  typical  relation  to  the  realities  of  the.  gospel. 

But  if  we  should  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  make  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  antitype  the  measure  of  what  we  are  to 
expect  in  the  type,  then  as  a  matter  of  course  we  shall  be  di'iven  to 
seek  in  the  latter  many  trifling  and  fanciful  resemblances,  which 
have  no  idea  or  principle  in  them  whatever*  This  was  what  our 
older  writers  were  accustomed  to  do.  And  hence  we  find  them 
dwelling  upon  the  metal  of  which  the  serpent  was  composed,  and 
which,  as  being  of  inferior  value,  has  been  thought  to  foreshadow 
Christ's  outward  meanness,  while  its  solidity. has  been  taken  to 
indicate  his  divine  strength,  and  its  dim  lustre  the  veil  of  his  hu- 
man nature.'*'  What  was  it  to  the  Israelite,  we  naturally  ask,  or 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  of  what  metal  it  was 
formed  f  A  dead  and  senseless  thing  of  itself,  might  it  not  as 
well  have  been  made  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  lead  7  In  such  things 
there  was  evidently  no  idea  or  principle,  which  an  Israelite  could 
conceive  as  Iq  4;he  least  affecting  the  essential  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. And  yet,  as  if  it  had  not  been  enough  to  make  such  un- 
meaning accidents  speak  of  Christian  truth,  others  were  some- 
times invented,  for  which  the  inspired  narrative  affords  no  warrant, 
to  bring  the  type  into  fuller  correspondence  with  the  antitype ;  as 
when  Guild  represents  the  serpent,  as  not  having  been  forged  by 
man's  hand  or  hammer,  but  by  a  mould  and  in  the  fire,,  to  imagine 
the  divine  conception  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  or  when  Justin 
Martyr,  with  still  greater  license,  supposes  the  serpent  to  have 
been  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  more  exactly  to  portray 
Christ.  Suppose  it  had,  what  possible  benefit  could  the  subject 
have  derived  from  the  circumstance?  Would  the  serpent  in  that 
form  have  been  more  effective  to  cure  the  diseased?  Or  would  one 
essential  idea,  in  any  respect,  have  been  added  to  what  either  an 
Israelite  or  a  Christian  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to  connect  with 
it?  Air  such  puerDe  extravag^inces  arise  from  mistaken  views 
of  the  real  character  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between  type 

*  Guild's  Moaes  Unveiled,  and  Watson's  Holy  Eucharist,  published  in  1668. 
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ftQd  antitype,  and  from  conseqnentlj  prooeeding  in  a  wrong  man* 
ner  to  investigate  that  relation  in  particiilar  cases.  Thej  wduld 
cease  to  be  thought  of,  if  the  principle  of  interpretation  here  laid 
down  were  strictly  adhered  to;  that  is,  if  the  typical  matter  of 
an  event  or  institution  were-  first  of  all  viewed  as  standing  in 
the  substantial  truths  or  principles  therein  taught  and  symbolized  f 
and  if  these,  after  being  carefully  sought  out  and  considered,  were 
regarded  as  the  whole  extent  of  matter,  of  which  in  those  instances 
application  is  to  be  made  to  the  events  and  ol^jects  of  Christ's 
kixigdom. 

The  proper  and  judicious  application  of  this  prineiple  will  equally 
serve  to  the  removal  of  another  class  of  extravagances,  which  are 
also  very  frequent  in  writers  of  the  Oocceian  school,  and  which  in 
like  manner  consist  of  mere  externa^  resemblances,  originated  by 
the  same  undue  regard  to  the  antitype,  and  neglect  of  the  moral 
import  or  eternal  principle  in  the  type,  that  forms  the  sinew  of 
its  connexion  with  the  antitype.  I  refer  to  the  division  of  types, 
which  ia  gqperally  termed  typical  persons  or  characters,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  it  is  customary  to  run  up  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them  and  Christ  to  the  largest  possible  number. 
To  instance  only  in  two  cases,  so  many  as  forty  have  been  reck- 
oned between  Moses  and  Christ,  and  forty-nine  between  Joseph 
and  Christ.  Of  course  a  great  proportion  of  such  resemblances 
were  of  a  merely  outward  and  superficial  nature,  and  are  of  no 
mon^ent  whether  perceived  or  not.  For  any  light  they  throw  on 
divine  truth,  or  any  advantage  they  bring  to  our  faith,  we  gain 
nothing  by  admitting  them,  and  lose  as  little  by  rejecting  them. 
What,  for  example,  can  it  avail  to  any  purpose  for  which  a  divine 
connexion  might  be  formed  between  the  life  of  Isaac  and  that  of 
Christ,  to  be  told,  that  as  Isaac  was  the  founder  of  a  mighty  state, 
so  is  Christ  of  all  the  church  of  God — as  Isaac  was  to  be  offered 
alone,  the  servants  being  left  behind,  so  Christ  had  to  tread  the^ 
wine-press  alone,  his  disciples  ^being  scattered  and  fled  from  him — 
as  Isaac  came  the  third  day  to  the  place  of  his  immolation,  so 
Christ  came  to  his  sufferings  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  con- 
sisting of  three  tens,  and  three  units — ^and  much  more  of  a  like 
nature,  that  may  be  found  in  such  writers  as  Gxdld  and  Taylor, 
from  whom  these  are  taken?* 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  in  such  loose  and 
straggling  comparisons,-  there  is  no  common  idea  or  principle  to 
bind  the  far  distant  events  together,  as  parts  of  one  compact  and 
related  system.  There  is  nothing  but  a  mere  semblance  of  agree-: 
ment,  which  vanishes  the  moment  we  take  a  nearer  inspection  of 
the  things  compared.  Such  points  of  resemblance  would  never 
have  been  sought  for,  had  the  real  nature  of  the  connexion  between 

•  Scarcely  any  of  the  later  works  on  the  types,  published  in  this  country,  are  free 
from  such  conceits  regarding  personal  typSs.  They  are  to  be  ibuod,  however,  ia 
the  most  extravagant  fomi>  in  the  German  work  of  Kanne,  pablished  only  in  1818. 
There  the  mere  similarity  of  names  is  held  a  conclasive  proof  of  a  typical  connex* 
ion.  In  this  way,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  a  type  of  Mary,  for  the  Jews 
call  the  former  Maria,  aa  well  as  the  latter.    The  werk  abou&fb  with  sacfa  tbinga. 
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type  and  antitype  been  property  understood;  nor  would  typical 
persons^  that  is,  individnah  snstaining  a  typical  character throngh- 
out  the  entire  compass  of  their  liyes,  have  ever  been  supposed  to 
exist.  It  was  to  familiarize  the  church  with  great  truths  and  prin- 
ciples, notio  occupy  her  thoughts  with  petty  incidents  and  fanciful 
analogicEf,  that  she  Was  made  so  long  conversant  with  typical  deal- 
ings and  institutions.  And  as  that  end  might  have  been  served  to 
some  extent  by  a  single  transaction  in  a  person's  life-time,  so, 
whenever  it  is  served,  it  is  not  by  any  secret  personal  connexion 
between  the  type  and  th^  antitype,  but  by  the  real  and  manifest 
lines  of  agreement,  which  the  pari  acted  by  the  one,  bore  to  that 
acted  by  the  other.  In  short,  it  is  not  properly  persons,  but  di- 
vinely appointed  actions — ^not  individuals,  but  works  or  offices, 
with  the  ideas  and  relations  which  these  were  fitted  to  express, 
that  constitutes  the  typical  matter  of  this  portion  of  ancient 
scripture. 

To  take  certain  characters,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  and  put  our 
ingenuity  to  the  stretch  to  trace  out  every  imaginarg^  feature  of 
resemblance  in  them  to  €hrist,  is  to  take  a  course,  which,  as  it 
proceeds  upon  false  views  of  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  lead  into 
much  that  is  puerile  and  extravagant.  In  their  persons  as  such, 
and  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  their  life,  in  so  far  as  these  did 
not  bear  on  them  the  immediate  direction  and  impress  of  the  hand 
of  God,  there  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  any  divine  principle, 
which  connected  them  with  the  affairs  of  his  future  kingdom.  Thit 
eould  only  be  found  in  the  actions  or  events,  in  which  by  his  au- 
thority they  were  called  to  take  a  part.  And  to  learn  in  what  re- 
spects these  did  actually  typify  Christ  and  his  salvation,  the  most 
essential  step  must  ever  be  to  ascertain,  by  careful  inquiry,  what 
were  the  elements  of  divine  truth  or  obligation  in  respect  to  the 
time  then  jpresent,  which  they  were  designed  and^  fitted  to  deve- 
lope.  This  is  the  true,  the  internal  thread,  which  binds  together 
the  far  distant,  but  still  closely  related  acts  and  operations  of  both 
covenants,  and  by  a  regard  to  this  must  all  our  investigations  con- 
cerning particular  parts  of  the  system  be  conducted. 

rV.  Another  conclusion  flowing  not  less  clearly  than  the  fore- 
going, from  the  views  already  established,  and  which  we  would  lay 
down  as  our  next  principle  of  interpretation,  is,  that  while  the  re- 
ligious symbol  or  historical  transaction,  which  is  considered  typi- 
cally, has  properly  but  one  radical  meaning^  and  that  to  be  disco- 
vered by  contemplating  it  first  of  all  in  its  non-typical  or  primary 
aspect,  yet  the  fundamental  idea  or  principle  involved  in  it  may 
often  be  capable  of  more  than  one  application  to  gospel  things;  that 
is,  it  may  bear  respect  to,  and  be  developed  in,  more  than  one  de- 
partment of  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

1.  It  \rill  be  necessary,  for  distinctness  sake,  to  view  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  this  proposition  in  succession.  The  first  part  of  it 
asserts  the  types  to  be  capable  of  but  one  radical  meaning,  or  to 
imbody  only  one  ground-idea — a  principle  of  interpretation  Ynost 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  view  for  the  clear  and  printable. in vestiga- 
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tioB  of  the  subject.  By  losing  sight  of  this  they  may  be,  and  in- 
deed have  been,  made  to  signify  any  thing,  which  the  fancy  of  an 
individual  might  suggest,  and  with  yexatious  uncertainty  to  express 
ideas  the  most  heterogeneous  and  inconsistent.  Thus  the  deluge 
has  been  made  by  GlassiuS'  to  typify  both  the  preservation  of  the 
fiuthfdl  through  baptism,  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  in  the 
day  of  judgment;  and  the  rule  under  which  he  adduces  this  exam- 
ple is,  ^^  that  a  type  may  be  a  figure  of  two,  and  even  contrary 
things,  though, in  different  respects."*  In  liJcd  manner,  Taylor, 
taking  the  full  liberty  of  such  a  canon,  when  interpreting,  for  ex- 
ample, the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea  as  a  Wpe  of  Baptism,  sees 
in  that  event,  firat,  ^^  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ  to  their  faith, 
through  the  red  sea  of  whose  death  and  passion  they  should  find  a 
sure  and  safe  way  to  the  celestial  Canaan ;"  and  then  this  other 
truth,  that  by  '^his  merit  and  mediation  he  would  carry  them 
through  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  unto  eternal  rest/'f  I^  ^^  ^^^  example  the  Red  Sea  is 
viewed  as  representing  at  the  same  time,  and  in  relation  to  the 
same  persons,  both  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  outward 
trials  of  life.  The  other  example  is  not  quite  so  palpably  incor- 
rect, and  indeed  does  not  go  to  the  full  length,  which  the  rule  it 
is  connected  with  might  have  justified;  for  the  action  of  the  wa- 
ters is  considered  in  it,  with  reference  to  different  persons,  as  well 
as  to  different  respects.  It  is  at  fault,  however,  in  making  the  one 
event  of  the  deluge  typical  of  two  distinct,  opposite,  fkud  uncon- 
nected processes.  Many  similar  examples  of  a  like  nature  might 
be  produced,  especially  from  what  has  been  written  concerning  the 
tabernacle  and  its  services.  And  if  such  diverse  i|pd  even  con- 
trary meanings  could  be  legitimately  drawn  from  one  and  the  same 
action  or  symbol,  though  ample  scope  might  thereby  be  afforded 
for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  faith  could  derive  from  it  no  satis*? 
factory  light  or  confirmation.  The  error  waa  just  another  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  looking  too  exclusively  to  the  mere  form 
and  outward  aspect  of  typical  things,  which  thus  appeared  capable 
of  being  divided  and  subdivided,  turned,  into  any  shape  or  direc- 
tion, according  as  the  will  or  purpose  of  any  individual  writer  might 
dictate. 

The  light  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  typical 
matter  of  ancient  Scripture,  removes  this  prolific  source  of  ambi- 
guity and  confusion.  For  taking  that  as  our  guide,  the  typical 
transactions  and  symbols  of  the  old  Testament  can  no  longer  ap- 
pear so  vague  and  arbitrary,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  senses  the 
most  various  and  inconsistent.  They  were  a  sort  of  palpable  lan- 
guage, a  speaking  by  action  instead  of  words,  and  as  such,  could 
only  accomplish  the  end  they  were  intended  to  eerve,  by  express- 
ing certain  definite  ideas,  or  uttering  an  articulate  and  consistent 
meaning.     Language  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  that,  which  is  em- 

*  Philolog.  Sm.  Lib.  II.  P.  L  Tract.  II.  sec.  4,  §  8.    He  quotes  from  CorDelius  a 
Lapide,  but  adopts  tbe  rule  fVom  him  as  good, 
t  Bfoses  and  Aaron,  p;  237. 
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ployed  in  the  ordiuary  intercour ge  of  life,  must  ne<$e88arilj  fail  of 
its  purpose,  if  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  oonTeying  the 
most  diverse,  and  even  opposite  senses.  We  are  constrained, 
therefore,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  hold,  that  whatever 
instruction  God  might  wish  to  communicate,  either  to  the  earlier 
or  the  later  church,  by  means  of  the  religious  institutions  and  pro- 
vidential dispensations  of  former  ages,  it  must  be  such  as  can  be 
read  out  of  them  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  derives  from 
each  part,  not  a  loose  and  variable,  but  a  fixed  and  determinate 
sense.  To  suppose  that  any  portion  of  their  virtue  consists  in 
their  power  to  express  manifold  and  complic^ated  meanings,  is  tQ 
assimilate  them  to  the  justly  exploded  oracles. of  heathenism.  It 
consists  rather  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  that  one  meaning, 
which,  without  either  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  it  was  iheir  object 
to  unfold  to  the  church. 

2,  This  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strictest  sense  of  sash  typical 
acts  and  symbols,  as  from  their  nature  are  expressive  of  a  simple, 
nnconrpounded  idea.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  utterly  incongruous 
to  make  what  is  but  one  in  the  type,  flow  out  into  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent and  unconnected  things  in  the  antitvpe.  But  the  type  itself 
may  possibly  be  of  a  complex  nature ;  that  is,  it  may  embody  a 
process,  which  branches  itself  out  into  two  or-more  particulars,  and 
thus  combines  together  two  or  more  related  ideas.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  application 
that  is  made  of  the  things  in  the  type  to  the  realities  of  the  gos- 
pel; the  twofold  or  threefold  id^a  contained  in  the  one,  must  have 
its  counterpart  in  the  other,  as  much  as  if  each  idto  had  possessed 
a  separate  rwresentation,— due  regard,'.however^  being  paid  to  the 
connexion,  which  they  may  appear  to  have  one  with  another,  as 
component  parts  of  the  same  type.  For  example,  the  event  of  the 
deluge,  recently  adverted  tp,  which  at  once  carried  on  its  bosom  an 
elect  seed,  in  safe  preservation  for  the  replenishing  of  the  new 
world,  and  overwhelmed  in  perdition  the  race  of  the  ungodly,  un- 
questionably involves  a  complex  idea;  it  embodied  in  one  act  a  dpu* 
ble  process, — a  process,  however,  which  in  both  its  parts  waji  ac- 
complished simultaneously,  for  the  doing  of  the  one,  brought  along 
with  it  the  execution  of  the  other.  In  searching,  therefore,  for 
the  proper  antitype  in  New  Testament  times,  we  must  have  respect, 
not  only  to  the  two  ideas  themselves  severally  represented,  but  also 
to  their  relation  to  each  other;  we  must  look  for  some  spiritual 
process,  which  in  like  manner  combines  a  work  of  preservation 
with  a  work  of  destruction.  In  the  different  fates  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  the  one  as  heirs  'of  salvation,  the  other  of  perdi- 
tion, we  have,  no  doubt,  presented  to  our  view  the  twofold  result 
in  question ;  bu^t  we  can  scarcely  say,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
type  are  thereby  fulfilled,  unless  these  results  should  appear  as  the 
operation  of  a  work  of  God,  producing  both  contemporaneous)y, 
and  as  different  parts  of  the  same  process.  The  two  events  may 
certainly  be  so  viewed;  and  that  either,  first,  in  the  respective 
heads  of  the  piurties,  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  all  evil,  being  the 
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braising  of  Sutan'e  head;  or,  seoondlyy  in  the  relation  the  different 
followers  of  each  hold  to  die  ultimate  appearancb  of  Ofaridt  for 
judgment,  when  there  shall  be  the  manifestation  of  divine  power 
and  glory,  at  once  to  exalt  the  peoplef  of  God  above  the  reach  of 
temptation  and  suffering,  lind  appoint  his  enemies  to  the  doom  of 
irrecoverable  perdition.  If  the  typical  connexion  between  the  de- 
luge, and  God's  grander  works  of  preservation 'and  destruction,  is 
viewed  in  either  of  these  lights,  the  objection  we  made  above  to  the 
interpretation  of  Glassius  will  be  removed,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  type  satisfied.  Such  also  is  the  case,  if  viewed,  as  it  is  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  in  reference  to  individual  believers,  as  possessing  in 
their  own  persons  the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  which  have  their 
wider  development  in  the  children  of  light  and  darkness  at  large ; 
for  to  Bilch,  the  object  and  intent  of  baptism,  as  ingrafting  them 
into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  at  once  to  destroy 
the  old  mto  of  corruption  with  his  lusts,  and  preserve  in  safety 
and  blessedness  of  life,  the  new  man  of  faith  and  holiness.  The 
connexion,  which  baptism  represents  and  seals  between  believers 
and  Christ,  secures  alike  the  accomplishment  of  both  processes, 
*uid  they  are  so  indissolubly  conjoined,  indeed,  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  deluge,  the  one  goes  along  with  the  other.  In  like  manner, 
there  are  many  things  connected  with  the  tabernacle-worship, — 
such  as,  the  numbers  used  in  its  furniture  and  services,  the.  differ- 
mt  kinds  of  sacrifices  presented  in  it,  its  manifold  rites  of  cleansing, 
—which  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  complex  meaning,  and  which 
must,  with  every  variation  in  the  -mode  and  circumstance  of  their 
appointment,  be  expressive  of  some  corresponding  change  or  modi- 
fication in  the  ideas  symbolized, — ^yet  so  that  these  can  never  alter 
their  fundamental  character,  or  become  expressive  in  one  relation 
of  something  totally  different  from  what  they  did  in  another.  A 
symbol,  no  more  than  a  word  in  written  language,  can  be  made  to 
change  its  meaning  at  random,  but  must  have  its  import  deter- 
mined by  a  due  consideration  of  its  own  essential  nature,  and  the 
connexion  in  which  it  stands. 

3.  It  is  one  thing,  howevtBr,  to  maintain,  that  a  type,  either  as 
a  whole,  or  in  its  component  parts,  can  express  only  one  meaning, 
and  another,  that  it  may  admit  of  more  than  one  application  to 
the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  has  already  been  shown  at 
large,  that  the  ascription  of  a  typical  or  gospel  reference,  to  the 
transactions  and  symbols  of  Old  Testament  history,  proceeds,  when 
properly  understood,  on  the  ground,  not  of  a  double  sense,  but  of 
such  a  connexion  existing  between  the  earlier  and  later  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  that  the  ideas  or  principles  brought  out  in  those 
events  and  institutions  on  the  floor  of  carnal  and  earthly  things, 
were  designed,  while  still  retaining  the  same  sense,  and  only  viewed 
as  in  that  sense,  prophetic  intimations  of  the  future  purposes  of 
Heaven,  to  point  to  other  things  of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature, 
in  which  a  far  higher  development  was  to  be  given  to  the  same 
ideas  an^  principles.  One  can  easily  conceive,  however,  that 
under  such  a  dispensation  as  that  of  the  gospel,  so  infinitely  varied. 
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yet  so  closely  related  in  its  parts,  there  naj  be  more  tkan  one 
department,  in  which  the  grand  elements  of  divine  truth,  embodied 
in  the  type,  find  their  intended  counterpart.     The  types,  as  well 
as  the  prophecies,  may  in  some  respects  have  "  springing  and  gef- 
minant  accomplishment."     Especially  may  this  be  expjected,  when 
viewed  in  respect  to  that  gr^at  characteristic  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, which,  from  constituting  Christ  the  head  and  exemplar  lOf 
all  his  people,  renders  it  necessary,  that  their  state  and  experience 
should  grow  out  of,  and  be  formed  after  his.     The  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  in  this  respect,  is,  that  while  Christ  should  in  all 
things  "have  the  pre-eminence'*  over  those  whom  he  calls  his 
brethren,  yet  they  should  in  all  be  "conformed  to  his  image,"  and 
tread  in  his  footsteps.     Hehce  they  are  spoken  of  as  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  him,  that  "they  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his 
sufferings,"  "have  died  with  him,"  and  been  "made  conformable 
to  l^is.  death;"  that  they  have  been  "buried  with  him  into  death," 
"planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection,"  "sit  with  him  in 
heavenly  places,"  and  "have  their  life  hid  with  him  in  God."* 
The  church  also,  in  her  collective  capacity  as  one  body,  has  many 
things  in  common  with  Christ.     Indeed,  so  intimate  is  her  relation 
ta  him,  that  her  sufferings  are  spoken  of  as  his  sufferings,  and  her 
members  as  his  members  ;t  and  it  is  no  more  than  we  might,  ex- 
pect, to  find  in  many  parts  of  her  history  a  repetition  substantially 
of  what  had  already  taken  place  in  his.     Therefore,  the  principles 
and  ideas,  the  truths  and  relations,  which. through  m^ans  of  typical 
ordinances  and  transactions,  were  so  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  while  they  doubtless 
.  had  their  chief  and  highest  development  in  Christ  himself,  must 
also  be  considereH  as  often  likely  to  re-appear  in  the  history  of  his 
church  and  people;  they  bear  respect  to  our  doings. and  sufferings* 
experiences  and  hopes,  in  so  far  as  these  essentially  coincide  with 
Christ's ;  for  so  far,  the  one  is  but  a  renewal  in  part,  or  continu- 
ance of  the  other! 

The  explanation  recently  given  of  the  deluge  may  be  viewed  ^ 
an  example  of  this  twofold  applioation,  and  for  another,  we  may 
refer  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  in  what  may  be  called  its  primary  and 
fundamental  aspect.  The  main  idea  symbolized  by  it,  as  formerly 
explained,  was  the  giving  up  the  soul  or  life  to  God ;  and  it  un- 
questionably had.its^  only  complete  and  perfect  fulfilment  in  Chridt. 
But  believers  also  under  him,  and  by  virtue  of  that  spirit  of  life, 
which  they  derive  from  him,  must  be  ever  doing  in  a  degree,  what 
he  thus  once,  and  in  complete  perfection,  did  for  them ;  they  must 
"present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  Grod, 
which  is  their  reasonable  service."  Language  so  expressly  refer- 
ring to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  could  ncH;  with  pro- 
priety be  employed  of  believers  now^  unlel»  the  truth  symbolised 
in  those  sacrifices  were  exemplified  anew  in  them,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  higher  manner.     For  the  sacrifice  here  consists  in  the  presenting 

*  Col.  i.  18,  Rom.  viii.  99,  Phil.  iii.  10,  Rom.  yi.  8,  4,  5,  Eph.  ii.  6,  Col.  iii.  3. 
1 2  Cor.  i.  5,  Phil.  iii.  10,  Col.  1.  34, 1  Cor.  xii.  13, 87. 
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Qf  men's  bodies  to  God  as  a  ^'limg  sacrifice,"  and  the  doing  of  it 
is  named  '^  a  re^isonable  service," — ^that  is,  a  spiritual  act  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  itself,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  outward  seryice  per- 
formed by  the  presentation  ci^  some  extraneous  object.  It  is  the 
dedication  of  their  persons,  as  now  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
and  instinct  with  a  new  spiritual  life  derived  from  him,  to  the 
service  and  glory  of  God ;  and  though  not  to  be  compared,  in 
virtue  and  completenesis,  to  the  one  perfect  oblation  of  Christ,  yet 
it  manifestly  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere,  than  the  animal  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  fundamental  idea,  however,  per- 
vades both,  and  being  found  representatively,  the  one  in  an  imper- 
fect and  preparatory  dispensation,  the  other  in  a  completed  and 
permanent  one,  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  type 
and  antitype. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  way  now  mentioned  is  not  the  only 
one,  in  which  the  events  and  institutioQS  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
typical  of  things  belonging  to  the  people  of  Christ.  Not  a  few  of 
them  bear  respect  to  these  exclusively  and  alone.  In  proof  of 
which,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  judgments  in  the  wilderness, 
all  which  must  obviously  have  their  gospel  antitype  in  the  heirs  of 
salvation,  not  in  the  spotless  Redeemer  who  purchased  it.  So  that 
when  the  apostle  writes  of  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  that  ^^  they 
were  a.shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ," 
(Col.  ii.  17,)  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  Christ 
personally  and  alone  is  the  ultimate,  object  contemplated  by  one 
and  all  of  the  ritual  services,  but  Christ  together  with  his  body  the 
church, — the  events  and  objects  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  We 
find  Christ  spoken  of  in  this  collective  sense  on  other  occasions; — 
ais  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12;  Gal.  iii.  16.  And  it  is  by  no  means  an  arbi- 
trary sense ;  for  it  is  grounded  in  the  deep  and  important  truth,  on 
which  we  have  based  the  propriety  of  a  twofold  application  or  bear- 
ing of  typical  things, — namely,  the  oneness  that  subsists  between 
Christ  and  his  people,  he  '4n  them,  and  they  in  "  him. 

V.  Another  rule  of  interpretation  arising  out  of  the  principles  , 
already  established,  and  necessary  tP  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would 
give  an  enlightened  an^  consistent  view  of  typical  symbols  and 
transactions,  is,  that  due  regard  must  be. had  to  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype.  For  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  divine  truth  contained  in  the  former,  was  given  on  a  lower 
stage,  or  by  means  only  of  carnal  and  earthly  concerns,  in  apply- 
ing the  elements  of  truth,  sp  taught,  to  the  higher,  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual and  heavenly  concerns  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  what  bore  im- 
mediate respect  to  the  flesh  in  the  one,  must  be  understood  as 
bearing  immediate  respect  to  .the  soul  in  the  other, — while  in  the 
one,  temporal  interests  only  appear,  their  counterpart  in  the  other 
must  be  eternal  interests ;  in  short,  the  outward,  visible,  and  carnal 
in  the  type,  must  in^he  antitype  pass  into  the  inward,  spiritual, 
and  heavenly. 

A  change  or^  advance  of  the  kind  here  supposed,  enters  into  the 
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very  ritak  of  ^the  eubject,  as  unfolded  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  in- 
vestigations. The  reasons  why  types  and  symbols  were  eVeJr  in- 
troduced into  the  worahip  and  history'  of  the  churchy  was  just  the 
necessity,  according  to  the  divine  plan,  of  such  a  progression  being 
made  in  the  mode  of  developing  the  truth,  which  belongs  to  Mes- 
siah^s  kingdom.  The  world  was  treated  as  a  child,  that  must  be 
taught  great  principles,  aiid  prepared  for  events  of  infinite  mag* 
nitude  and  iuterest,  by  the  help  of  familiar  and  sensible  objects, 
which  lay  fully  open  to  their  view,  and  within  the  grasp  of  their 
comprehension.  But  now  that  the  things  themselves  have  come, 
for  which  the  means  of  preparation  were  instituted,  we  must  take 
care,  in  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other,  to 
keep  steadily  in  vi^w  the  essential  difference  of  the  two  periods, 
and  with  the  rise  in  God's  plan  make  a  corresponding  rise  i^  the 
interpretations  we  put  upon  his  preparatory  arrangements.  To 
proceed  without  regard  to  this,— 'to  look  for  the  proper  gospel  ma- 
nifestation of  the  fundamental  idea  disclosed  in  any  particular  typie, 
in  the  same  class  of  objects  and  interests,  as  that  about  which  the 
type  was  conversant,  would*  betoken  a  like  ignorance  of  the  divine 
plan,  with  that  which  was  displayed  by  those  Judaizing  Christians, 
who  still  clung  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances  after  the  better  things  had 
come,  of  which  these.were  but  the  shadow  and  image.  It  would  be 
to. remain  at  the  old  foundations,  while  the  scheme  of  God  has 
sprung  to  a  loftier  sphere,  and  laid  a  new  world,  as  it  were^  open 
to  our  view.  If,  therefore,  we  sympathize  with  the  change,  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  that 
beat,  as  it  should,  on  the  connexion  between  type  and  antitype, 
we  must  look  for  such  things  in  the  latter,  as,  while  they  resemble, 
indeed,  similar  things  in  the  former,  bear  respect  to  far  higher  and 
more  important  concerns. 

Much  discretion,  however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  bound  by 
such  precise  and  defiiiite  rulesy  as  might  meet  all  conceivable  cashes, 
will  be  necessary  in  applying  the  principle  now  stated  to  particuhir 
examples.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ther§  may  be  no  great 
difficulty,  the  distinction  between  the  present  and  former  dispen- 
sations being  so  palpable  in  this  respec);,  as  to  secure  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity,  even  amongst  men  not  remarkable  for  dis- 
crimination. And,  indeed,  the  writers  most  liable  to  err  on  other 
points,  especially  by  multiplying  to.  excess  typical  analogies,- are' 
least  in  danger,  of  erring  here,  becausd  they  are  for  the  most  part 
spiritual  and  enlightened  in  their  views  conoernihg  the  nature  and 
design  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  new  covenant.  The  point  in  re- 
gard to  which,  they  are  most  in  danger  of  erring  concerning  it,  and 
that  which  really  forms  the  chief  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle 
now  under  consideration,  arises  from  what  may  be  called  the  mixed 
nature  of  those  things,  which  constitute  the  antitypes, — the  affairs 
and  objects  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  As  opposed  to  those,  which 
formed  the  substance  of  preceding  dispensations,  and  rising  above 
them,  we  denominate  the  realities  of  gospel  truth  and  experience 
spiritual,  heayenly,  divine,  eternaL    And  yet  they  were  not  all 
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disconnected  with  the  flesh  and  the  world.  The  great  centre  of 
the  whole,  Jesus  Christy  not  only  dwelt  in  flesh  upon  the  earth, 
but  had  certain  conditions  of  an  outward  and  bodily  kind  to  fulfil^ 
•which  were  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  may  of  course  have  also 
been  that  of  type.  In  regard  to  his  church  too,  the  life  of  faith 
in  her  members  is  not  all  inward ;  the  history  of  her  experience  on 
earth  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart ;  there 
are  events  of  an  outward  and  earthly  kind—- for  example,  the  mi- 
raculous operations  of  the  Spirit,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
evils  of  persecution,  the  apostacy  and  doom  of  antichrist, — which 
hold  not  an  accidental,  but  an  essential  and  determinate  place  in 
(rod's  purposes  concerning  her.  And  the  question  naturally  arises,  . 
may  not  such  temporal  and  fleshly  things  have  been  typified  by 
similar  things  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  church  ?  And, 
if  they  were,  then  are  not  type  and  antitype  made  to  rest  stibstan- 
tially  upon  the  same  level?  Is  not  the  outward  and  carnal  in  the 
one,  after  all,  viewed  as  answering  to  Something  merely  outward 
and  carnal  in  the  other? 

A  great  part  of  the  difliculty  here  urged,  will  be  removed,  if  it 
is  understood,,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  spiritual,  divine  and  hea- 
venly nature  of  gospel  things,  is  not  their  utter  disconnexion  from 
sense  and  time,  but  their  direct  and  immediate  connexion  with  the 
interests  of  salvation,  with  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  and  a 
coming  eternity.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  both  in  its  head  and 
members,  while  themselves  partake  of  flesh  and  blood,  must  have 
their  history  to  a  certain  extent  bound  up  with  outward  and  tem- 
poral affiiirs,  and  the  latter,  for  the  very  food  and  exercise  of  their 
divine  life,  are  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  carnal  ordinances. 
But  Christ's  work  was  not  the  less  a  spiritual  work,  his  kingdom 
a  heavenly  kingdom,  his  salvation  an  eternal  salvation,  that,  in 
doing  and  providing  all,  he  had  to  endure  pains  of  boi^y,  as  well  as 
of  mind,  to  be  suspended  outwardly  on  a  malefactor's  cross,  as  well 
as  to  be  in  his  soul  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death ;  nor  is 
the  life,  which  his  people  are  called  to  lead  in  him,  less  entitled  to 
bse  called  a  spiritual  and  divine  life,  that  it  is  maintained  upon  the 
theatre  of  a  present  world  and  brings  them  into  contact  with  its 
temporal  concerns,  as  well  as  with  principalities  and  powers  of 
darkness.  For  the  history  of  Christ's  kingdom,  even  wheti  thus 
connected,  in  himself  or  his  people,  with  outward  and  visible  things, 
bears  immediately  upon  the  highest  interests  of  man's  nature,>  and 
the  progress  of  the  great  work  of  God.  Whatever  outwardness 
may  belong  to  any  portions  of  the  history,  yet  if  all  is  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  the  spirit,  and  not  to  the  flesh,  to  a  divine  and  not 
to  a  <worldly  life,  to  the  blessings  of  salvation,  and  not  of  time, 
sorely  the  epithets,  above  mentioned,  are  perfectly  applicable  to 
these  portions,  and  a  broad  distinction  separates  them  from  the 
acts  and  operations  of  former  ages,  which  not  only  had  to  do  with, 
bnt  seemed  to  have  their  temiinating  point  in  the  flesh,  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  time. 

This  may  be  made  very  plain  by  a  few  examples.    Thus  the  de- 
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luge  and  ba^^tism  are  botli,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  an  ontward  and 
carnal  description ;  bnt  the  kind  of  life,  to  which  the  one  ministered, 
was  the  life  only  of  the  flesh,  while  in  the  other  it  is  that  of  the 
spirit.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  in  itself  as  much  an  ontward 
and  worldly  transaction,  as  the  slaying  of  the  paesover;  but  while 
the  direct  object  and  purpose  of  the  latter  was  preservation  from 
a  temporal  judgment,  and  deliverance  from  a  carnal  yoke,  those  of 
the  other  have  respect  to  the  curse,  condemnation,,  and  bondage  of 
'sin.  In  like  manner,  the  high-priest's  going  into  the  holy  place, 
and  Ghribt's  ascending  into  heaven,  the  immediate  dwelKng-place 
of  God,  was  in  each  case  a  personal  and  1)odily  transaction;  but  in 
the  one  case  outward  defilements  and  outward  cleansing,  in  the 
other  inward  and  moral,  were  the  objects  respectively  contemplated 
by  these  difierent  transactions.  Samson's  marriage  to  a  Phitis- 
tine,  and  Christ's  calling  the  Gentiles,  (supposing  the  one  to  be 
"typical  of  the  other,)  were  equally  events  holding  a  distinct  letnd 
palpable  place  in  the  world's  history,  but  the  one  merely  for  earthly 
ends  and  purposes,  the  other  for  high  and  eternal  interests.  Christ's 
heritage,  as  Messiah,  is  just  the  whole  of  that  earth,  of  which  Solo- 
mon's empire  formed  a  part,  and  the  hope  of  his  church  is,  tiiat 
she  shall  '^ reign  with  him  upon  the  earth;"  yet  while  Solomon's 
dominion  was  confined  to  the  bodies  and  temporal  interests  of  his 
people,  Christ's  shall  pre-eminently  respect  their  souls,  and  be 
characterized  by  '^righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  ^     - 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  contrast  farther.  But  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  give  also  a  few  examples,  in  which,  by  a  false  analogy,  our 
principle  of  interpretation  is  violated,  and  the  antitype  placed  in 
things  of  the  very  same  class  and  order,  with  those  which  belong 
to  the  type.  The  supposed  conformation  of  the  serpent  on  the 
pole,  to  the  ffigure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  is  manifestly  one  of  that 
description ;  for  it  would  have  been  in  each  case  but  a  material  re- 
semblance, unconnected  with  the  respective  purposes  for  which 
Christ  and  the  serpent  were  thus  lifted  up.  So  also  is  the  circum- 
stance, sometimes  noticed,  of  Isaac's  being  circumcised  the  eighth 
day,  or  his  bearing  the  wood  for  the  bumt-oifering,  as  representing 
the  time  of  Christ's  circumcision,  and  his  personally  carrying  the 
cross ;  for  the  things  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind ;  there  is  no 
advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  truth;  and  in  regard 
to  the  last,  all  the  ends  of  Christ's  crucifixion  might  have  been 
served  without  his  having  at  all  participated  in  such  a  burden ; 
else,  why  should  Simon  the  Cyrenian  have  been  allowed  to  take 
|)art  in  it,  and  what  have  we  in  Isaac's  case  to  prefigure  this  part 
of  Simon?  If  the  analogy  were  good  for  any  thing,  it  must  be 
complete.  '  But  the  most  frequent  and  pernicious  examples  of  this 
style  of  interpretation  are  to  be  found  in  those  authora,  at  the  head 
of  whom  Grotins  may  be  regarded  as  standing,  who,  having  low 
and  incorrect  views  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  endea- 
vour to  beat  down  and  emasculate  the  sense  of  the  passages  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  which  unfold  them,  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  and 
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ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  interpret  histprieally,  as 
it  is  called,  bj  looking  at  gospel  truth,  not  only  through  a  Jewish 
medium,  but  also  in  a  Jewish  sense,  and  conceiving  nothing  but 
externals  spoken  of  in  the  one,  when  that  was  all  which  appeared 
in  the  other.  I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  far  this  mode  of  in- 
terpretation has  been  carried  by  Socinian  writers  in  this  country, 
and  neologians  on  the  continent,  regarding  all  the  essential  doe- 
trines  of  the -gospel.  But  there  are  occasional  exhibitions  of  it, 
even  with  authors  who  belong  to  an  incomparably  better  school. 
Eor  example,  we  find  attempts  not  unfrequently  made  to  explain 
away  the  doctrine  of  election,  according  to  which,  certain  persons 
have  been  chosen  by  God  to  eternal  lifej  on  the  ground,  that  as 
election  in  the  gospel  sense  must  be  understood  with  reference  to 
the  Old  Testaipent  use  of  the  expression,  so  jit  cannot  mean  an 
absolute  election  to  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  because  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Jews,  it  was  only  their  election  as  a  nation  to  outward 
privileges  and  a  temporal  inheritance.'*'  That,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  very  reason  why  election,  as  spoken  of  Christians,  mtist  connect 
them  with  the  benefits  of  salvation,  for  the  proper  counterpart, 
under  the  gospel  to  those  outward  things,  is  the  endowments  of 
the  Spirit  and  a  heavenly  inheritance ;  for  thus  only  ^an  the  type 
be  made  to  contain  a  lower,  and  the  antitype  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  truth.  Even  Macknight,  who  cannot  be  charged  with 
undue  spiritual  leanings,  perceived  the  necessity  of  thus  ^making 
^*the  natural  seed  the  type  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal  :bles8- 
ings  the  emblems  of  the  eternal;"  and  he  consequently  regards  the 
outward  professing  church  in  the  one  case,  with  its  election  to  the 
earthly  Canaan,  as  answering,  in  the  other,  to  '^the  invisible  church, 
consisting  of  believers  of  all  nations,  who  partaking  the  nature  of 
God  by  faith  and  holiness  are  truly  the  sons  of  God,  and  have  the 

inheritance  of  his  children.' 't 

There  are,  however,  two  typical  explanations  in  New  Testament 
scripture,  and  so  far  as  I  know  only  two,  which  look  as  if  they 
could  not  be  made  to  harmonize  w^ith  the  principle,  for  which  we 
are  contending.  These  are  found  in  two  passages  of  oUr  Lord's 
history,  and  wiU  soon  be  noticed  in  another  connexion,  (ch.  V.  § 
1,) — his  temporary  sojourn  in,  and  recall  from  Egypt,  and.  the  pre- 
seryation  of  his  bones  from  being  broken  on  the  cro^s.     If  that 

•  See  Whitby  on  Rom.  ix.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Archbishop  Whataley,  (in  his  Essays 
on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  p.  95,)  gives  the  argument  a  somewhat  different 
tarn  from  Whitby,  and  represents  the  Israelites  as  not  having  "been  elected  abso- 
lutely and  infallibly  to  enter  the  promised  land,  to  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and 
Hve  in  security,  wealth,  and  enjoyment;  but  only  to  the  privilege  of  having  these 
blessings  placed  tinthin  their  reach,  on  condition  of  their  obeying  the  law,  which  God 
had  given  them.''  Whence  he  infers  that  Christians  are  only  elected,  in  the  same 
sense,  to  the  privileges  of  a  gospel  condition  and  the  promise  of  final  solvation.  The 
representation  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  view  of  the  matter,  and  misses  the  real  points 
of  resemblance.  The  election  and  promise  were  made  absolutely  and  uncondition* 
ally, — *'to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land," — and  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  many 
afterwards  perishing  in  the  wilde];ness,  is  simply  that  they  were  not  that  portion  of 
the  seed  in  whom  the  election  or  promise  was  to  stand.  Neither  did  they  lose  it  for 
disobeying  the  law,  which  could  never  reverse  the  election,  but  only  for  disbelieving 
the  promise.  f  J^^^iff^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^*  ^' 
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part  of  rsrael's  liistory,  which  connected  them  with  the  land  of 
Eg^tyMBS  to. find  its  antitype  in  Christ,  yet  surely  the  whole 
analogy  of  typical  interpretation  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  by 
Egypt  in  his  case  should  be  understood^  not  the  actual  country 
which  goes  by  that  name,  but  a  state  of  danger  or  oppression,  such 
as  that  really  was  to  the  Israelites,  when  God  interposed  to  bring 
them  out.  And  not  only  was  Chirist's  connexion  with  it  of  the 
same  worldly  or  outward  kind,  as  that  which  the  Israelites  had 
held,  but  it  was  in  some  respects  entirely  opposite,  not  having  been 
to  him  at  all  a  house  of  bondage  or  affliction,  but  o;ily  a  safe  re- 
treat from  danger  in  his. native  land.  If  he  must  have  beeh  in 
the  literal  Egypt  like  the  natural  Israel,  why  should  his  experience 
there  be  so  widely  different?  Was  not  the  resemblance  after  all 
in  name^  more  than  in  reality? — In  like  manner,  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  legs  not  being  broken,  in  order  that  he  might  resemble 
the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  to  be  presented  and  eaten  entire^ 
seems  to  point  to  a  merely  superficial,  and  in  each  case  equally 
external  similarity.  For  why  should  the  breaking  t)f  his  leg,  anjr 
more  than  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet  and  side,  have  inter- 
fered with  the  essential  correspondence  between  him  as  the  dying 
Saviour,  and  the  paschal  lamb  ?  Why  should  the  appointed  agree- 
ment, if  including  such'  things,  not  also  have  required  the  shedding 
of  his  blood  at  the  neck,  and  the  sprinkling  of  a  portion  of  that 
blood  on  the  posts  and  lintels  of  the  houses  ? 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  appearance  of  force  in  such  objec- 
tions ;  yet  in  the  latter  case,  at  least,  they  are  ungrounded,  as  will 
be  ^een,  when  we  come  to  a  particular  investigation  of  the  paschal 
ofiering  and  feast.  It  will  then  be  shown,  that  there  was  a  deep 
and  important  meaning  in  the  unbrokenness  of  the  bones,  which 
required  to  have  its  exact  fulfilment  in  Christ,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  in  his  death  that  one  sacrifice,  which  his  people  needed 
for  their  salvation,  while  no  necessity  existed  for  a  similar  corres- 
pondence in  regard  to  the  way  of  shedding  and  disposing  of  the 
.  blood.  The  other  example  is  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  our  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter  will  be  sufficient 
to  remove  the  appearance  of  any  essential  disagreement.  Of 
course  the  passage,  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,"  dould 
only  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  waiting  for  fulfilment  in  Christ, 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  natural  Israel,  God's  first-bom  on  earth, 
was  typical  of  Jesus  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  it  is 
the  principle  involved  in  that  of  Israel's  history,  rather  than  the 
precise  locality  with  which  it  was  connected,  that  must  be  kept  in 
view.  The  principle  was,  that  Israel,  though  the  first-born  of  Je- 
hovah, and  destined  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  the  kingdoms  of 
this  earth,  had  yet,  at  an  early  period,  to  seek  shelter  and  struggle 
for  existence  as  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  This  apparent  de- 
sertion and  hardship  in  the  infancy  of  their  political  being,  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  singular  place  they  held  in  (rod's  favour, 
and  the  glorious  destiny  they  were  afterwards  to  fill;  for  when  the 
purposes  were  fulfilled,  for  which  they  were  sent  there,  "Grod 
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called  his  son  out  of  Egypt."  So  wsA  it  with  Jeans,  the  eternal 
Son  of  Godi  His  infaojoj  too  was  enveloped  in  obscurity  and 
danger;  though  angels  announced  his  incarnation  and  heralded  his 
birth,  his  tender  life  was  ready  to  be  crushed  by  the  murderoua 
hand  of  ^  jealous  and  unprincipled  despot ;  so  that  a  place  of  se- 
cure and  distant  shelter  needed  for  a  time  to  be  provided  for  him. 
It  might  have  seemed  to  the  eye  of  sense,  as  if,  while  in  that  state 
of  exile,  he  was  forsakeji  of  his  Father,  and  had  no  peculiar,  in^- 
teres t  in  the  love  and  counsels  of  Heaven.  But  the  reverse 
proved  to  be  the  case ;  for,  as  with  Israel  of  old,  his  teD(iporary 
residence  there  was  itself  the  fruit  of  special  kindness,  and  when- 
ever the  purpose  was  accomplished,  for  which  such  a  measure  was 
adopted,  the  Lord  again  ^^  called  his  son  out  of  £gypt."  And  as 
that  portion  of  IsraePs  history  had  been  found  no  way  to  interfere, 
either  with  their  peculiar  relation  to  God,  or  the  distinguished 
ends  they  were  to  serve  in  his  taoral  government,  neither  should 
this  like  treatment,  when  experienced  by  the  Bedeemei'  himself, 
have  staggered  the  faith  of  those,  who  knew  and  believed  him  to 
be  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  but  should  rather  have  appeared  to 
them  a  proof,  that  he  had  begun  to  enter  on  his  marvellous  career, 
Thia  explanation,  which,  if  admitted,  brings  the  case  &irly  within 
the  scope  of  the  principle  now  under  consideration,  only  so  far 
carries  a  etrsuned  appearance,  that  it  assumes  Egypt  to  have^beea 
rather  accidentally,  than  from  any  necessity,  connected  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  type,  the  place  of  our  Lord's  temporary  sojourn. 
Any  other  country  might  have  served  the  purpose  as  well^  so  far^ 
as  the  essential  conditions  of  the  type  were  concerned.  But  when 
we  think  how  weak  the  faith  was  of  those,  who  were  then  waiting 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  how  even  an  outward  resemblance 
of  that  nature  might  help  them  to  realize  the  connexion  here  be** 
tween  the  type  and  the  antitype,  we  shall  E^arcely  think  it  beneath 
the  compassion  and  wisdom  of  God,  to  have  so  ordered  events, 
that  Egypt  should  have  been  again  chosen  as  the  very  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  that  in  fact  as  well  as  in  principle,  in  the  letter  as  well 
as  in  the  spirit,  the  Son  of  God  should  have  been  again  called  put 
of  Egypt.  I  cannot  but  regard  this  view  pf  the  matter  as  strongly 
confirmed  hy  a  very  similar  application  made  of  more  than  one  i 
direct  prophecy  to  Christ.  Thus,  in  Matth.  viii.  17,  the  Evangelist : 
says,  his  healing  the  sick  and  relieving  those  that  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil,  was  done,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  Esaias  the  prophet,^ — himself  took  our  infirmities,,  and  bare  our 
sickness."  There-  is  a  literality  and  an  outwardness  in  this  de- 
clared fulfilment,  which  rather  disturbs  than  satisfies  our  ideas 
concerning  the  import  and  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  For  though 
we  should  suppose  the  removal  of  those  outward  troubles  to  have 
been  contemplated  in  the  prophecy  as  a  sort  of  inferior  and  se- 
condary object,  yet  oertainly  the  sense  in  which  Christ  took  and 
bore  these  was  not  the  same,  in  which  he  t<»ok  and  bore  the  spiritual 
evils,  that  formed  the  chief  object  of  his  undertaking.  May  thei*e 
not,  then,  have  been  here  an  outward  and  palpable  coincidence, 
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somewhat  in  the  way  and  for  the  purpose  above  ipentioned, — ^not 
th^t  the  mind  ipight  rest  in  that  as  the  whole,  bat  might  rather, 
from  feelitig  the  inadequacy  of  that,  rise  to  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
prehension of  Jesps,  as  in  the  highest  sense,  the  bearer  of  man's 
burdens  ?  A  precisely  similar  explanation  is  giren  by  John,  ch. 
xix.  87,  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  "  They  shall  look  on  him 
whom  they  hare  pierced,"  which  the  Evangelist  refers  to  as  meeting 
with  its  fulfilment  in  the  actual  piercing  of  Christ's  side  by  the 
soldier's  spear.  Yet  no  one  surely  can  doubt,  (if  any  one  can, 
let  him  consult  Lampe  on  the  passage,)  that  the  whole  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah  were  indicated  by  the  piercing.  Consequently  a 
more  Uteral  and  outside  fulfilment  was  given  to  the  prediction, 
than  it,  could  be  said  properly  to  require,  for  the  purpose  of  assist* 
ing  a  weak  faith,  and  rendering  the'  object  pointed  at  by  the  pro« 
phet  visible,  in  a  manner,  to*  the  eye.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
less  obvious  examples,  we  simply  allude  further  to'  that  in  Matth. 
ii.  2&,  where  Christ's  going  to  dwell  in  Nazareth  is  said  to  have 
been  done  for  a  fulfilment  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophets^ 
^^  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."  What  was  spoken  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  prophets,  is,  that  he  should  be  a  Nezer,  a  branch  or 
tender  sprout  of  the  house  of  David,  pointing  to  the  humble  and 
lowly  condition  in  which  he  should  at  first  appear,  (Isa.  xi.  1,  Uii. 
2;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  &c.)  The  village  of  Nazareth  derived  its 
name  from  the  same  circumstance,  its  relative  meanness  and  in- 
feriotity,  as  compared  with  the  larger  and  richer  places  in  its 
neighbourhood.  "  Not  at  Jerusalem,  where  was  the  seat  of  his 
royal  ancestors  and  the  throne  of  his  house,  did  the  Messiah  fix 
his  abode;  but  in  the  most  despised  city  of  the  most  despised  pro- 
vince did  the  providence  of  God  assign  his  dwelling.  The  name 
of  this  despised  city,  which  implied  its  lowliness,  was  the  same  by 
which  Isaiah  had  signified  the  original  lowliness  of  the  Messiah 
himself."*  This  extremely  literal  and  outside  fulfilment  could  not 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  the  word  spoken 
by  the  prophets  referred  to ;  nor  could  it  posaibly  be  liie  intention 
of  Matthew  to  represent  Christ's  residence  in  Nazareth  as  either 
the  whole  that  such  prophecies  meant  concerning  him,  or  wha^t  was 
indispensable  to  verify  their  meaning.  He  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  pointing  to  ^Hhe  coincidence  between  Christ's  name  and  the 
place  of  his  residence,  as  a  remarkable  external  illiistration  of  the 
exact  connexion  of  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,'*  which  was  no 
doubt  done  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  faith  of  God's  people,  and 
making  more  palpable  to  their  minds  the  fact  of  Jesus  being  the 
person  foretold  by  the  prophets.f 

•  Hmgstenberg'B  Christology,  P.  II. 

t  M(.  Alexander,  in  his  ConnexioB  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  gets  rid  of  the 
difficuhies  connected  with  the  two  passages  in  Matthew,  {"  out  of  Kgypt  have  I 
called  my  Son/' and  <<  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,")  by  first  trying  to  ridicule 
the  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  them,  and  then  cdnveoiently  introducing 
the  supposition,  that  such  prophecies  were  once  in  existence,  but  have  been  lost  from 
the  record.  He  has  himself  said  of  the  older  typological  system,  that  by  it  <<  err«r 
found  a  cheap  mode  of  defence;'*  and  we  may  say  of  this  short-hand  discovery  of 
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It  is  a  coimezion  entirely  of  this  kind,  which  we  conceiye  to  ex- 
ist in  the  case  of  the  type  now  under  oonsideration.  What  took 
place  in  die  type,  when  lerael  was  called  out  of  Egypt,  might  have. 
been  euhstantially  verified  ii^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though  he  had 
never  in  person  viuted  that  country.  It  would  have  met  with  true 
and  valid  fulfihnent  had  he  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  any  where 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  or  the  troubles  of  lite,  during  the 
earlier  period  of  his  history.  That  Egypt  was  actually  chosen  as 
the  place  of  refuge,  to  which  he  was  for  a  time  sent,  .and  from 
which  he  was  again  recalled,  was  an  external  and  visible  confor* 
mity  to  the  inward,  spiritual  idea,,  granted  in  accommodation  to 
the  weak  &ith  of  believers,  and  an  exception  to  the  general  course 
of  God's  dealings,  rather  than  an  example  of  it.  So  that  the  difS- 
culty,  on  a  nearer  view,  disappears ;  and  in  this  respect  the  closely 
related  subjects  of  type  and  ^ropheey  stand  on  a  footing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  COKNEXIOKT  BETWEEN  TYPE  AND  PROPHIBCY, — VARIOUS  COMBINA- 
TIONS OF  THE  ONE  WITH  THB  OTHER,  GIVING  RISE  TO  WHAT  HAS 
BEEN  CALtBD  THE  "DOUBLE  SENSE  OP  PROPHECY."  THE  SUBJECT 
EXPLAINED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THB  PRINCIPLES  ALREADY  AD- 
VANCED, FOLLOWED  BY  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THB  VIEWS  COMMONLY 
ENTERTAINED  REaARDINQ  IT.  ' 

Every  type  necessarily  possesses  a  prophetical  character,  and 
differs  from  what  is  commonly  termed  prophecy  only  in  this,  that 
it  prefigures,  while  they  foretell,  coming  realities.  The  ene  repre- 
sents^ by  means  of  instructive  acts  or  symbols,  what  is  future,  the 
other  predicts  it  in  express  terms.  The  difference  is  not  such  as  to 
affect  -the .essential  nature  of  the  two  subjects,  or  to  prevent  us  &om 
ranking  the  typical  with  the  prophetical  portions  of  Scripture,  as 
eontaining  real  intimations  of  future  things  connected  with  the 
gospel,  and  manifesting  in  the  correspondence  of  the  one  part  wijbh 

Don-ezistant  wopliecies,  tlwt  it  is  a  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  difficulties.  He 
will  require,  oowever,  in  carrying  out  his  principle,  not  only  to  discover  prophecies 
of  which  there  is  no  record,  hut  to  expunge  others,  which  still  have  a  place  on  the 
lecord.  For  whatever  difficulty  attaches  to  the  above  passage?,  viewed  as  fulfilments 
of  what  is  written  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  is  preciaeljr  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  which  attaches  to  Matt.  viii.  |7,  confp^with  Isa.  liii.  4,  to  John  ^viii. 
9,  comfi.  with  ch.  xvii.  13;  to  ch.  xix.  37,  comp.  with  Zech.  xii.  10;  We  may  also 
add  Malt.  xxvi.  31,  comp.  Zech.  xiii.  7;  for  that  the  kind  of  scattering  eMefly  in- 
tended in  t^e  prophecy  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  mentioned  by  Christ, 
is  evident  at  a  glance.  In  each  of  these  cases,  not  less  than  the  two  above  specified, 
there  is  an  outwardness,  and  if  wjb  may  so  speak,*a  shallowness  in  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ment, which  is  far  from  meeting  the  deep  and  pregnant  meaning  of  the  predicti^oH ; 
yet  still  a  fulfilment  so  far. as  it  went;  and  one  intended  not  to  lead  men  to  rest 
in  it  as  the  whole,  but  rather,  in  condescension  to  their  weak  and  fleshly  minds,  to 
help  them,  as  by  the  ind^ation  af  a  visible  sign  or  omen,  to  penetrate  into  thd  jfoll 
nd  hidden  meaning  of  the  prophecy. 
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the  other,  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  In  distinctness  and  precision  of  meaning,  however, 
simple  prophecy  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  informations  con- 
veyed by  type.  The  former  may  delineate  the  future  as  clearly 
and  circumstantially  as  history  does  the  past,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
some  of  the  sections  ojf^ ancient  prophecy  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
these  respects  to  the  evangelical  narratives,  which  record  ^heirfulfil-' 
ment«  In  regard  to  the  types,  on  the  other  hand,  however  certaia 
we  may  be  of  their  reference  to  gospel  events,  and  however  satis- 
factorily  wemay  be  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  reference,  yet 
from  having  a  significance  or  motal  import  of  their  own,  apart  from 
any  thing  prospective,  it  is  evident  that  the  prediction  they  unfold 
must  be  somewhat  less  transparent  and  possess  more  of  a  compli- 
cated character.  Still,  the  relation  betcreen  type  and  anti-type, 
especially  if  followed  out  into  much  detail,  may  produce  as  deep  a 
conviction  of  design  and  pre-ordained  connexion,  as  can  be  derived 
from  i^imple  propnecy  and  its  fulfilment,  though,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  the  evidence  in  the  latter  case  must  always  be  more  ob- 
vious and  palpable  than  in  the  former. 

.  But  the  possession  of  the  same  common  character  is  not  the  only 
link  of  connexion  which  unites  together  prophecy  and  type.  They 
not  only  agree  in  having  both  a  prospective  rjeference  to  the  future, 
but  they  are  often  also  ^combined  into  one  prosp'ective  exhibitioa. 
of  the  future.  Prophecy,  though  sometimes,  is  far  from  being 
always,  of  a  simple  and  uncompounded  nature,  delineating  the  fu- 
ture in  terms  as  plaiii  and  direct  as  history  delineates  the  past.  In 
many  portions  of  it  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  complexity,  if  not 
dubiety,  and  that  oftea  arising,  as  in  the  types,  from  the  events 
and  transactions  of  the  past  being  somehow  interwoven  with  its 
anticipations  of  things  to  come.  In  saying  this,  we  approach  the 
confines  of  a  great  controversy,  on  which  some  of  the  largest  minds ' 
have  expended  their  talents  and  learning,  and  with  so  much  ap- 
pearance of  truth  on  both  sides,  that  divines  are  still  almost  equally 
divided  on  the  question,  whether  there  19,  or  is  not,  a  double  sense 
in  prophecy?  The  subject  lies  so  directly  across  our  path,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  handling  it,  without  omitting  a  most  important  branch 
of  our  typological  investigations;  and  we  are  further  induced  to 
grapple  with  it,  from  the  persuasion,  that  the  principles  aliready 
unfolded  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  capable  of  being  applied, 
so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  point 
at  issue.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  of  all  make  this  application 
to  the  field  of  inquiry  now  stretching  before  us,  proceeding  right 
onward  in  our  course,  as  jf  there  were  no  controversy  connected 
with  it ;  and  having  done  this,  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
sentiments  of  those,  who  hold  either  side  of  the  question  as  it  is 
usually  stated. 

From  the  similarity  of  nature  existing  between  types  and  pro- 
phecies, we  are  prepared  to  expect,  that  they  may  sometimes  run 
into  each  other, — that  what  is  prefigured  in  action,  may  at  the 
same  tipie  be  found  descri|)ed  or  premcted  In  words.    And  this  it 
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18  quite  possible  to  conceive  tnight  take  place  under  either  o{  the 
three  following  methods.  1.  A  typical  transaction  having  occurred 
might  be  historically  described,  and  hence  the  description,  being 
that  of  a  prophetical  circumstance  or  event,  would  come  to- possess 
a  prophetical  character.  2.  Or,  the  essential  truths  and  principles 
embodied  in  some  typical  transaction  might  be  taken  up  and  ap- 
plied in  an  accompanying  prediction,  which  at  once  explained  the 
type,  and  expressly  delineated  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  coming  rea- 
lity. 3.  Or  finally,  there  might  be  a  typical  transaction,  not  past^ 
but  still  future,  or  a  line;  perhaps,  of  typical  transactions,  which, 
though  already  beran,  stretched  considerably  onwards,  and  along 
with  this  there  might,  for  important  reasons,  be  coupled  a  word  of 
prophecy,  not  descritidng  so  much  as  pre-suppesing  what  was  typi- 
cal, and  carrying  forward  the  truths  and  principles  embodied  in  it 
to  concerns  far  higher  than  any  thing  belonging  to  it, — ^the  con- 
cerns of  Qod's  everlasting  kingdom.  We  could  manifestly  have  bo 
difficulty  in  conceiving  these  s<:Q)positions  realised,  without  any  vio- 
lence being  done  to  the  essential  nature  of  type  op  prophecy,  or 
any  derangement  being  made  in  their  respective  provinces, — ^no- 
thing, in  short,  happemng  but  what  might  have  boon  expected  from 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  subjects,  and  their  fitnesiT 
for  being  employed  in  concert  to  the  production  of  common'  ends* 
And  we  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to  show,  that  the  euppositiond 
just  made  are  in  precise  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

I.  The  first  supposition  is  that  of  a  typical  transaction  historically 
described,  and  the  description,  as  being  that  of  a  prophetical  cir- 
cumstance or  event,  coming  consequently  to  possesa  a  prophetical 
character.  There  are  two  classes  of  Scriptures,  which  may  be  said 
to  verify  this  supposition ;  one  of  which  is  of  so  general  and  com- 
prehensive a  nature,  that  the  fulfilment  is  properly  confined  to  no 
single  period,  but  is  constantly  recurring.  And  on  this  account, 
the  examples  belonging  to  it  are  commonly  viewed  as  of  a  different 
order  altogether  from  the  other  class^  with  which  we  assox;iate 
them ;  but  improperly,  as  we  conceive,  for  thr  difference  is  not  of 
an  essential  nature*  To  this  class  we  refer  the  words  in  Ps.  Ixix, 
9:  ^^The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up:  and  the  re- 
proaches of  them  that  reproached  thee  kre  fallen  on  me, " — of 
which  tte  former  part  is  applied  specially  to  Christ;  and  the  latter 
to  him  in  common  with  his  faithful  people,  (John  ii.  17,  Rom.  xv. 
3.)  Of  the  same  kind  also  are  the  expressions  in  Ps.  xliv.  22 :  **  For 
thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  counted  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter;''  and  in  Isa.  xlix.  8:  ^'In  an  acceptable  time 
have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee," 
the  last  of  which  unquestionably  had  its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  while 
both  are  referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul,  as  finding  their  accom- 
plishment in  him  and  the  early  disciples,  (Rom.  viii.  86,  2  Cor.  vi. 
2.)  Such  passages  occurring  in  the  propnetic  Scriptures,  are  ob- 
viously of  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  nature,  and  so  far 
from  being  limited  to  any  one  age  or  individual,  they  express  sen- 
timeat0  and  principles,  which  are  copimon  to  all  periods  of  the 
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church's  histoiy.  They  record  facts  in  experience,  which  have 
been  a  thoussknd  times  repeated  in  actual  life,  and  the  persons,  in 
connexion  with  whom  the  record  was  originally  given,  may  be 
viewed  as  types,  and  the  record  itself  a  prophecy,  of  facts  appear- 
ing in  gospel  history,  only  because  the  truths  and  principles  em- 
bodied in  them,  had  there  their  chief  and  necessary  mani^station. 
The  connexion,  however,  between  such  portions  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  scriptures,  and  the  transactions  respectively  noticed 
in  each,  is  not  the  less  real,  that  it  is  so  general ;  the  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  not  a  simple  accommodation  of  Old 
Testament  words,  to  express  similar  though  qui4;e  disconnected 
events  of  New  Testament  history,  but  is  grounded  in  a  proper  and 
necessary  correspondence,  between  the  two  economies.  For  what- 
ever at  any  former  period  entered  as  an  essential  ingredient  into 
the  experience  of  God's  faithful  people,  that  could  not  fail  again 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  history  and  the  work  of  Him,  whom 
it  behooved  to  be  in  all  things  the  exemplar  of  his  people,  and  in  all  to 
have  the  pre-icminence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real  and  impor- 
tant connexion,  in  which  one  kind  of  transactions  stand  as  types 
of  another,  and  the  words  descriptive  of  the  one  become  predic- 
tiye  of  the  other,  not  indeed  from  any  dubiety  or  complication  in 
their  meaning,  but  because  expressive  of  facts  in  the  earlier,  which 
must  have  their  counterpart  in  the  later  dispensation  of  God.* 

The  other  class  of  passages,  which  comes  within  the  terms  of  the 
first  supposition,  is  like  the  one  just  considered,  of  a  very  limited 
'  description,  and  so  far  corresponds  to  the  former,  that  it  consists  of 
words  used  originally  as  historically  descriptive  of  something  past,, 
but  afterwards  regarded  as  prophetically  descriptive  of  the  fiiture 
events  of  the  gospel.  It  differs  from  the  other  only  in  this,  that  the 
description  applies  to  facts,  not  of  a  general  and  comprehensive, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very  speeial  and  particular  nature. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  passage  in  Hos.  xi.  1 :  "  I  have  called  my 
Son  out  of  Egypt,"  unquestionably  penned  by  the  prophet  in  re- 
ference to  the  historical  fact  of  Israel's  deliverance  from  that  land 

•  We  might  have  included  in  the  class  specified  ahove^  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,  "  I  will 
open  my  mouth  in  a  parable,  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old ;  '^  which  in  Matth. 
xiii,  35,  is  spoken  of  as  a  prediction  fulfilled  in  our  Lord's  using  the  parabolic  mode 
of  address.  For  we  would  explain  the  connexion  between  the  declaration  Of  the 
Psalmist,  and  our  Lord's  conduct  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just 
stated.  Every  prophet  may  be  said  t4>  speak  in  parables  in  the  sense  tere  conveyed 
by  the  original,  which  is  comprehensive  of  all  discourses  upon  divine  things,  de- 
livered in  mecusured,  elevated,  or  figurative  terms,  and  possessing  such  a  depth  and 
profundity  of  meaping,  as  would  prove  too  much  for  the  discernmentof  all  bat  the 
spiritually  enlightened.  (Lowth,  PrsBlec.  IV.)  The  parables  of  our  Lord  formed 
one  species  of  it,  but  not  by  any  means  the  only  one.  It  was  the  common,  prophetic, 
.  or  poetical  dictivnj  which  admitted  of  great  varieties,  as  may  be  understood  by  sim- 
ply comparing  the  13th  chap,  of  Matthew,  with  that  of  Psal.  Ixxviii.  which  are  both 
called  parabolical,  yet  extremely  different.  And  aa  Jesus  was  pre-eminently  a  prb- 
phet,  it  became  him  to  use  this  appropriate  diction  in  some  of  its  most  approved  forms. 
So  that  his  doing  so  might  with  perfect  truth  and  propriety  be  cited  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Ps.  Ixxviii*  2.  Not  as  if  that  were  literally  a  predictipn,  and  a  prediction  pointing 
solely  and  explicitly  to  Christ,  but  as  indicating  a  general  fact  concerning  the  pro- 
phetical office,  which,  however  it  might  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Psalmist^or.aqy 
other  Old  Testament  prophet,  required  to  b^  found  peculiarly  and  principal^  in 
Christ. 
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of  bondage,' but  Applied  in  the  gospel,  Mattb.  ii.  15,  to  Christ's  re- 
turn from  the  same  country,  aften  a  temporary  sojourn  within  its 
borders*  Precisely  similar  is  the  use  made  by  John,  chap.  six.  86, 
of  the  direction  in  Ex.  zii.  46,  concerning  the  paschal  lamb, ''  A  bone 
of  him  shall  not  be  broken," — which  he  not  oftly  terms  a  prophecy 
of  Christ,  but  intimates  that  the  necessity  of  its  being  fulfilled 
was  the  secret  cause,  why  the  limbs  of  Jesus  were  preserved  from 
being  broken  on  the  cross.  It  is  obvious,  that  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures  just  noticed,  are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  or  considered  by  themselves,  prophecies.  They  derive  their 
prophetical  character  from  the  objects  with  which  they  stand  in  im- 
mediate connexion,  and  which  were  typical  of  similar  and  corre- 
sponding objects  under  the  gospel.  Israel  was  nationally  the  son 
of  Grod,  'his  first-born  because  chosen  to  hold,  in  comparison  of 
other  nations  oh  earth,  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  love  and  coun- 
sels of  Jehovah,  and  as  such  well  fitted  to  represent  the  person  of 
Jesus,  who,  as  Son,  holds  that  place  in  comparison,  of  all,  not 
only  on  earth,  but  also  in  heaven..  Hence  the  distinctive  names 
of  each  are  sometimes  interchanged ;  Israel  is  called  peculiarly 
the  Son  of  God,  his  elect,  his  servant,  the  beloved  of  heaven  ;* 
Christ  is  addressed  bv  the  names  of  Jacob,  and  Israel,  and  is  «har 
racterized  as  the  seea  of  Abraham.t  And  as  the  names  and  re- 
lations, so  also  the  histories  of  the  two  must  to  a  certain  extent 
correspond.  The  great  lines  of  procedure,  the  leading  truths  and 
principles  of  government,  which  were  wrought  out,  though  amid 
viany  defects  and  imperfections,  in  the  history  of  the  national 
son,  must  necessarily  find  their  complete  and  perfect  development 
in  the  history  of  him  who  is  Son  by  divine  and  proper  relation* 
ship ;  and  when  the  Evangelist  informs  us  of  Christ's  descent  in 
infancy  into  Egypt,  and  his  return  from  it,  as  taking  place  that  the 
Scripture,  "out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,"  might  be  ful- 
filled, he  is  just  reading,  out  to  us  the  typical  design  contemplated 
b^  Israel's  original  sojourn  in  that  country,  and  their  subsequent 
deliverance.  The  Scripture  fulfilled  is  prophetical,  only  because 
the  event  which  it  describes  was  typic^ ;  but  in  being  thus  viewed 
as  prophetical,  the  meaning  of  its.  words  remains  precisely  what  it 
was ;  not  one  of  them  is  changed  from  its  plain  and  literal  import ; 
nor  is  the  passage  merely  accommodated  to  a  new  and  similar, 
though  unconnected  event,butstrictly  and  properly  fulfilled,  because, 
being^  descriptive  of  a  typical,  that  is,  a  prophetical  action,  the  ul- 
timate design  and  meaning  of  the  Spirit,  as  manifested  in  that  por» 
tion  of  the  word  and  dealings  of  God,  could  only  thus  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  same  explanation  in  substance  may  be  given  regarding  the 
other  example,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  scripture, 
"A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  is  in  itself  a  historical  tes- 
timony, and  becomes  prophetical,  simply  from  being  disscriptive.  of 
a  typieal  er  prophetical  action.     The  latter  being  a  real  prophecy 

•  Ex.  iv.  22,  Isa.  xlv.  4,  xli.  8,  9,  Ps.  Ix.  5. 
t  Im.  xlU.  3,  Ps.  xztv.  (>,  Gal.  ill.  IS.  - 
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in  action,  the  other  of  neceoBitj  is  a  re^  prophecy  in  words, 
though  still  retaining  in  this  new  aspect  one  and  the  same  mean ipg, 
but  that  merely  applied  to  the  prospeetive  event,  which  was  from 
the  first  contemplated  in  the  typical  institution,  v  Viewed  apart 
from  the  action  as  typical,  it  is  Bimply  a  piece  of  history,  and 
Could  not  with  propriety  be  said  to  describe  any  thing  but  the  pre- 
serving entire  of  the  paschal  lamb;  bui  yiewed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  strict  and  necessary  connexion  with  the  action  as  typical,  the 
prediction  enclosed  in  the  one  becomes  associated  with  the  other^ 
and  the  gospel  counterpart  of  the  type^  answers  to  the  terms  and 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  record  given  by  the  Spirit  concern- 
ing it.  • 

We  conclude,  then,  that  in  both  classes  of  examples  ranged  un- 
der our  fir^  proposition,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  regarding  the 
scriptures  quoted  as  prophecies,  demanding  a  fulfilment  in  the- 
events  of  gospel  history.  Only,  the  prophecy  has  .its  foundation 
properly  in  t.he  typical  circumstance  or  action,  and  from  that  com- 
municates itself  to  the  words  of  Scrq)ture.  It  is  the  prophetical 
character  of  the  type,  which  comes  chiefly  into  view  in  such  cases; 
and  when  we  read  in  the  Gospels  of  such  and  such  a  thing  taking 
place  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  that  the  Old  Testament  scripture 
descriptive  of  the  type  might  be  fulfilled,  the  truth  we  are  told  is, 
that  the  similitude  presented  beforehand  of  Christ  in  the  prophet- 
ical action,  ^nd  expressed  in  that  accompanying  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, did  then  meet  with  its  designed  and  proper  counterpart. 
Neither  is  the  Old  Testament  scripture  by  itself  prophetical,  nor 
does  the  New  Testament  scripture  invest  it  with  a  force  and  mean- 
ing foreign  to  its  original  design ;  the  former  merely  records  the 
typical  circumstance  or  action,  which  constitutes  the  prediction, 
while  the  latter  reads  forth  its  import  as  such,  by  announ^cing  the 
co-relative  .circumstance  or  action  in  which  it  was  fulfilled.  And 
nothing  more  is  needed  for  perfectly  harmonizing  to  our  minds  the 
one  scripture  with  the  other,  than  to  regard,  as  the  Spirit  eyi* 
dently  intended  u^  to  regard,  the  typical  fact  and  the  accompany-^ 
ing  testimony  as  forming  together  one  thing,  so  that  when  the 
gospel  speaks  of  a  scripture  fulfilled,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  that 
scripture  as  combined  with  the  prophetical  character  of  what  it 
refers  to  and  delineates.  .       . 

What  is  there  strange  or  anomalous  in  such  scripture  language^ 
when  viewed  in  the  light  now  presented?  It  is  nothing  more  than 
ainetonymy  of  a. very  common  kind,  according  to  which  what  con- 
tains and  comprises  any  thing  is  put  for,  or  made  identical  with, 
the  thing  itself:  as  when  the  earth  is  named  for  the  inhabitants  df 
the  earth,  a  house  for  its  inmates,  a  cup  for  its  contents,  u  word 
descriptive  of  events  past  or  to  come,  as  i^  it  actually  produced 
them,  (Hos.  vi.  6,  "I  have  hewed  them  by  the  prophets;**  Gen. 
xxvii.  37,  "Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord;*'  xlviii.  2?,  "I 
have  given  thee  one  portion  j|.bove  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,*'  ascribing,  as  in  multitudes  of  other 
cases^  to  the  word  spoken,  or  to  the  person  speaking,  what  he  or 
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it  only  declared  was  to>come  to  pass.)  '  Of  K^oiirse,  the  truth  and 
justice  of  such  a  mode  of  explanation  depends  entirely  upon  the 
reality  of  the  connexion  between  the  alleged  type  and  the  antitype 
— ^between  the  earlier  erent  or  object  described,  and  the  later  one 
io  whiefa  the  description  is  applied,  as  with  a  <}irect  and  proper 
reference  to  it.  We  can  only  expect  the  explanation  to  be  adopted 
as  satisfactory,  if  the  views  unfolded  in  the  preceding  chapters  are 
admitted  to  be  sound  and  well-established.  '  On  any  other  ground, 
presenting  the'  two  objects  or  etents  in  question  as  in  a  state  of 
relative  disjunction,  at  least  without  any  real,  internal  connexion, 
such  references  as  those  in  Matthew  to  Hosea,  and  in  John  to 
Exodus,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  mbre  accommodations.  But  not 
80,  if,  as  we  contend,  the  one  was  ordained  in  anticipation'  of  the 
other,  and  ordained  in  such  a  relation  of  subservience  to  it,  that 
the  earlier  would  have  had  no  existence,  if  the  later  had  not  been 
in  contemplation  beforehand.  Been  from  this  point  of  view,  which 
we  conceive  to  ba  the  one  taken  by  inspiration,  the  past  appears 
to  run  into  the  future,  and  to  have  existed  only  for  it;  hence  the 
record  or  delineation  of  the  past,  is  naturally  and  justly,  not  by  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  imagination,  considered  to  possess  i|i  its  ulti- 
mate design  the  character  of  a  prediction, — embodying  a  prophet- 
ical circumstance  or  action,  it  is  itself  nistmed,  by  one  of  the  com- 
monest figures  of  speech,  a  prophetical  word. 

11.  Our  second  supposition  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  more 
proper  combination  of  type  with  prophecy  than  this — one,  to  which 
the  essential  truths  and  principles  embodied  in  some  typical  trans- 
action were  to  be  taken  up  and  appHed  in  an  accompanying  pre- 
diction, which  at  once  explained  the  type,  and  expressly  delii^eated 
to  the  eye  of  faith  the  coming  reality.  Here  there  is  both  the 
prophecy  in  action  and  the  prophecy  in  words ;  and  to  know  the 
specific  difference  between  this,  and  the  preceding  supposition,  we 
have  just  to  conceive,  that  what  in  the  examples  already  consi- 
dered was  done  by  New  Testament  scripture,  might  be  done  by 
Old  Testament  scripture  itself, — that  instead  of  waiting  to  have 
the  prophetic  import  of  certain  types  opened  out  by  the  inspired 
pen  of  evangelists  and  apostles,  God  might  be  pleased  to  do  the 
same  by  the  hand  of  contemporary  prophets,  ordering  it  so  that 
at  the  very  time  the  prophetical  transactions  were  in  progress  of 
taking  place,  or  of  being  put  on  record,  the  eye  of  the  church 
should  be  carried  forward  to  other  transactions  yet  to  come,  in 
which  the  truths  and  principles  embodied  in  the  former  should  be 
again  brought  into  operation  amid  scenes  of  far  greater  moment. 
A  variety  of  reasons  might  very  easily  be  imagined,  which  should 
move  God  to  combine  in  this  manner  the  word  of  prophecy  with 
the  typical  matter  of  his  providential  dealings.  He  might  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  those,  who  belonged  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment church,  to  see  that  the  things,  which  happened  to  them, 
whether  in  the  way  of  trial  or  of  blessing,  were  not  the  ultimate 
appointments  which  God  had  designed  for  his  church — that  how- 
ever at  one  period  depressed,  or  at  another  elevated  and  enlarged, 
there  were  things  still  to  come,  of  which  these  formed  but  the 
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glimp9e  and  shadow,  and  on  which  the  ezpeoting  oye  of  his  church 
should  be  fixed  in  hope — that,  therefoite,  every  thing  materially 
affecting  their  condition  was  part,  not  of  a  perfect  and  final,  1>at 
only  of  a  subordinate  and  ^preparatory  dispensation,  whi<;h  in  the 
fulness  of  time  should  be  displaced  by  another,  to  which  all  things 
were  gradually  tending.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  can 
easily  understand,  that  God.might  see  fit  to  naake  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy sometimes  tof  accompany  the  typical  transactions  of  his  pro- 
vidence; and  if  he  did,  then  it  is  clear  that  such  portions  of  scrip- 
ture would  so  far  differ  from  those  already  considered,  that  as  in 
these  it  was  the  prophetical  character  of  the  type,  so  now  it  would 
be  that  of  the  prophecy  itself,  which  should  come  prominently  into 
view.  The  typical  transjictions  in  this  case  would  iorm  the  back- 
ground, the  accompanying  prediction  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  the  words  of  the  prophet  would  describe  not  the  paat,  but 
the  future  and.  grander  events  of  the  coming  dispensation;  and 
would  be  connected  with  the  former  only  as  finding  in  them  the 
occasion,  which  called  forth  the  prophecy,  and  t^e  exhibitions  of 
divine  truth  and  principle,  which  it  took  and.  applied, to  the  mag- 
nificent Idealities  of  the  divine  kingdom.  There  would  still  indeed 
be  but  one  sense,  but  there  would  be  a  twofold  prediction — one 
more  faint  and  shadowy  furnished  by  the  prophetic  action,  the 
other  more  clear  and  definite  furnishea  by  the  prophetic  word,  ex- 
tracting from  the  action,  so  to  speak,  the  ideas  it  contained  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  foretelling  their  nobler  and  brighter  manir 
festations  in  the  events  of  "the  world  to  come." 

The  supposition  now  piade  is  actually  verified  in  another  and 
still  larger  class  of  Old  Testament  scriptures — a  class  not  historical, 
but  strictly  and  properly  prophetical.  There  was  an  earlier  and 
inferior  chain  of  circumdtances,  which  in  the  design  and  appoint 
ment  of  God  were  typical  of  the  later  and  more  important  things 
of  the  gospel-r— and  there  was  also  a  pirophecy  connieoting  the  two 
together,  which,  arising  out  of  the  former,  not  only  borrowed  from 
that  its  terms,  but  from  that  also  drew  its  forms-of  truth  and  prin- 
ciple, which  it  only  raised  into  fitting  adaptation  to  the  corre- 
sponding, but  higher  transactions  of  the  gospel — thus  serving  at 
once  to  indicate  the  typical  design  of  the  ^ast,  and  to  anticipate 
in  appropriate  language  the  coming  events  of  the  future. 

It  may  help  to  render  this  more  clear  and  intelligible,  and  may 
throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  if  we  refer  for  illus- 
'tration  to  a  particular  example,  which  shall  be  the  first,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  of  this  species  of  prophecy.  The  example  we  allude  to 
is  the  song  of  Hannah,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  1st 
Samuel,  indited  by  that  pious  woman  under  the  inspiration  of  God, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Samuel.  The  history  leaves  no 
rjoom  to  doubt,  that  such  was  the  occasion  of  its  being  composed; 
yet,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  that  alone,  how  comparatively  tri- 
fling is  the  theme !  How  strained  and  magniloquent  the  expres- 
sions! Hannah  speaks  of  her  "mouth  being  enlarged  over  her 
enemies,"  of  the  "bows  of  the  mighty  men  being  broken,"  of  the 
"barren  bearing  seven,"  of  the  "full  hiring  themselves  out  for 
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bread,"  wHh  other  thin^  of  a  Kke  nature,' — all  how  mtich  exceed- 
ing, how  completely  caricaturing,  we  may  say,  the  occasion,  if  the- 
whole  that  gave  rise  to  it  was  the  fact  of  a  woman  hitherta  reputed 
barren  becoming  the  joyful  mother  of  a  child !  Were  the  song  a 
mere  inflaiion  in  the  style  of  eastern  poetry,  we  might  not  be 
greatly  startled  at  sucli  grotesque  exaggerations,  but  being  a  por- 
tion of  that  Word,  which  is  all  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
as  silver  tried  in  the  furnace,  we  cannot  for  ^  moment  entertain  so 
dishonouring  a  thought.  Indeed,  from  the  whole  strain  and  cb4- 
racter  of  the  poem,  it  is  evident,  that  though  occasioned  by  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  it  was  so  far  from  having  exclusive  reference  to 
that  event,  that  the  things  concerning  it  formed  one  only  of  a  nu- 
merous and  important  class  pervading  the  providence  of  God,  and 
intimately  connected  with  his  Ifigheist  purposes.  In  her  grief  and 
depression  of  spirit  on  account  of  her  childless  condition^  and  the 
provoking  taunts  of  Peninnah,  Hannah  had  prayed  in  much  fer- 
vency to  the  Lord  to  look  on  her  aflliction  and  grant  the  object  of 
her  desire;  and  when  the  longed-for  gift  was  obtained,  as  she 
could  not  fail  to  regard  it  as  a  gracious  answer  to  her  petition,  so 
neither  could  she  overlook  the  exemplification  it  aiTorded  of  that 
feature  in  the  divine  government  which  delights  to  exalt  the  lowly, 
while  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  proud  and  scornful.  God,  there- 
fore, took  occasion  by  her  mouth,  and  through  means  of  her  par- 
ticular example,  to  bring  fully  into  view  the  principle,  which  had 
so  strikingly  developed  itself  in  her  experience,  but  which,  like 
every  other  principle  in  the  divine  government,  was  to  receive  its 
chief  and  unspeakably  its  grandest  manifestation  in  the  work  and 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Hence,  instead  of  resting  in  her  own  expe- 
rience,, and  confining  her  thoughts  within  the  narrow  range  of  her 
personal  history,  she  wings  her  flight  aloft,  and  stretches  her 
heaven-directed  eye  over  the  wide  field  of  God's  providential  deal- 
ings— tracing,  as  she  proceeds,  the  operations  of  that  sovereignty, 
which  in  the  government  of  the  church  at  large  (ver:  8,  9,)  ever 
abases  the  lofty,  and  exalts  the  humble ;  and  since  every  exercise 
of  this  principle  is  but  part  of  one  grand  series,  which  culminates 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  her  song  runs  out,  at  the  close, 
in  a  sublime  and  fervid  application  of  it  to  the  events  of  Messiah's 
kingdom,  (ver.  10,)  who,  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  should  be 
raised  from  his  oppressed  and  humbled  condition,  and  established 
in  his  universal  dominion,  to  the  everlasting  shame  and  <;onfusion 
of  all  his  enemies.* 

*  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  person  referred  to  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
woti^,  under  the  name  of  "his  (i.  c.  Jehovah's)  king,"  and  "his  anointed,"  is  Mes- 
stak.  Indeed  the  latter  expression  is  just  "  his  Messiah,"  and  would  have  been  bet* 
ter  so  expressed.  It  is  the  first  passage  in  Scripture,  where  the  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name.  That  this  and  the  other  expression,  <<  his  king,"  should  be  understood 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  however  it  may  suit  the  license  of  some  commentators,  will 
be  admitted  by  none,  who  are  disposed  to  allow  to  scripture  the  fair  import  of  its 
words,  and  to  view  the  passage  in  its  proper  connexion — for  the  term,  "Jehovah's 
king,"  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  applied  as  a  general  designation  to  the  kings 
of  Israel,  but  only  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  connexion  with  his  supremacy  alone  could 
it.be  said,  that  **xkt  adTsrsaries  of  the  Lord  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  judged!" 
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This  song  of  Hannab,  then,  manifestly  cOnlists  of  two  parts,  in 
the  one  of  which,  only,  namelyj  the  clpsing  part,  it  is  properly  pro- 
phetical.    The  preeeding  stanzas  are  taken  up  in  nnfoldiiig,  from 
past  and  current  events,  the  main  idea,  the  closing .  ones  carry  it 
forward  in  beautiful  and  striking  application  to  the  affairs  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom ;  in  the  earlier  part,  it  opens  out  the  gerta  of  di- 
vine principle  unfolded  in  the  type,  in  the  latter  it  exhibits  this 
rising  to  its  ripened  growth  and  perfection  in  the  final  exaUatiou 
of  the  King  of  Zion.     In  the  first  section,  the  events  referred  to 
are  past, — the  facts  of  history;  in  the  second,  they  are  future, — 
the  anticipations  of  prophecy;  but  both  alike,  while  they  possess 
but  one  sense,  are  pervaded  also  by  oneand  the  same  great  prin- 
ciple, which  is  fir^t  seen  floating  down  the  stream  of  earthly  pro- 
vidences, that  it  might  ultimately  settle  and  concentrate  itself  in 
the  things  which  concern  the  Son  of  man  in  his  kingdom.    And  «8  if 
to  remove  all  shadow  of  doubt,  as  to  this  being  the  design  and  pur- 
port of  Hannah's  song,  wheil  we  open  the  record  of  that  blessod 
period,  which  she  saw  glistening  from  afar,  we  find  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  her  sopg  at  the  announcement  of  Messiah's,  birth,  catching  up 
th^  precise  train  of  thought  which  so  many  ages  before  had  been 
traced  by  the  mother  of  Samuel,  and  not  only  in  like  strains,  but 
often  also  in  the  very  same  words,  giving  utterance  to  it  anew- 
'^  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour*    For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  hand- 
maiden..   He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm:  he  hath  scat- 
tered the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts.   .  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seatsj  and.  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ;  and  the  rich  he  hath 
sent  empty  away.     He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remem* 
brance  of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and 
to  his  seed  for  ever."    Why  should  the  Spirit,  heaving  in  the  breast 
of  Mary,  have  thus  borne  her  thoughts  so  precisely  into  the  path 
struck  out  at  a  remote  age  by  Hannah  ?    And  why  should  the  com- 
paratively trivial  events  connected  with  the  birth  of  Samuel  have 
given  rise, to  strains,  which  both  in  matter  and  in  style  so  closely 
harmonized  with  those,  which  were  employed  to  celebrate  the  in- 
carnation of  the  King  of  Glory  ?     For  the  purpo9e,  doubtless,  of 
teaching  how  closely  even  the  least  important  transactions  under 
the  old  covenant,  often  bore  upon  those  of  the  new ;  and  how  en- 
tirely the  spiritual^  ideas  incorporated  with  the  former,  were  the 
same  with  those  which  waited  to  receive  their  highest  development 
in  the  latter.     It  is  the  Spirit's  own  intimation  of  his  ultimate  de- 
sign in  events  long  since  past,  and  testimonies  delivered  centuries 
before,— ^even  to  herald  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  make  the 
church  familiar  with  the  form  and  character  of  his  spiritual  dispen- 
sation.* 

*  The  view  now  given  of  Hannah's  song,  presents  it  in  a  much  worthier,  as  we 
trust  it  does  also  in  a  truer  light,  than  that  given  of  it  by  Bishop  Jebb,  who  uses. lan- 
guage concerning  it,  which  We  can  hardly  reconcile  with  any  proper  belief  in  its  in- 
spiration.   The  song  appears,  in  his  estimation,  to  have  been  the  mere  effosion  of 
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Hann&h'B  song  W98  the  fij^st  speeim^n  of  that  oombination  of 
prophecy  with  tjpe,  which  is  now  und^r  discussion,  and  if  not  all, 
at  least  almost,  all  the  other  examples  given  of  it  followed  very 
shortly  after,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  standing  connected 
with,a  new  ord^r  of  types, — those,  namely,  which  arose  out  of  tte 
kingly  government,  established  before  the  close  of  SamneVs  life, 
lib  one,  who  admits  the  existenpe  of  types  at  all  in  Old  Testaitient 
history,  will  doubt  that  much  typical  matter  was  furnished  by  this 
change  in  the  political- constitution  of  Israel,  especially  in  coniiex- 
ion  with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  Ajid  before  noticing 
any  particular  examples,  there  are  two  preliminary  questiops  cou'^ 
oermng  the  subject,  on  which  it  will.be  proper  to  offer  some  expla- 
nation ;  Why  should  the  Lord  have  been  so  much  displeased  with 
the  proposal  of  a  change,  which  was  to  afford  such  striking  sha- 
dows and  intimations  of  Messiah's  history  and  kii^dom?  Or 
why,  after  having  reluctantly  consented  to  it,  should  he  have  made 
the  things  connected  with  it,  the  channel  of  conveying,  such  pro- 
phetic glimpses  of  gospel  realities,  thereby  apparent^  stamping  it 
with  his  approval  and  favour? 

As  a  simple  fact  in  history,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  God's  displeasure  regarding  the  proposed  change  in  the  go- 
vernment} for,  as  he  said  to  Samuely  '^  they  have  not  rejected  thee,, 
but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.'*'*' 
The  constitution  under  which  they  had  hitherto  been  placed,  wa9, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  theocracy ; — ^a,  government  which  had  uo 
head  but  God,  and  which  placed. everv  thing  essentii^lly  connected 
with  their  state  and  well-being  under  his  own  immediate  presidenoe 
and  direction.  The  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  was  hh  land,t — the 
people  themselves  were  kU  peculiar  property  and  heritage,J — ^the 
laws  under  which  they  were  placed,  were  hu  statutes  and  judg- 
inents,§— and  the  judges  appointed  to  administer  them  wiere  hu  re- 
presentatives, and  as  such  were  dignified  even  with  his  name.||  It 
was  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  glory  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  that 
$hey  stood  in  this  near  relationship  to  God,  and  was  that  which  led 
Moses  to  exclaim:  '^  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel,  who  is  like  unto 
thee?  *'^  But  it  was  a  glory  of  which  the  people  themselves  were 
too.  carnal-minded  for  the  most  part  to  be  duly  sensible,  and  as 

Hannah's  priyate,  and  in  great  measure  nnsanctified  feelings.  <<  We  cannot  but  feel/' 
he  says,  "  that  her  Exultation  partook  largely  of  a  spirit  far  Beneath  that  which  en- 
joins the  love  of  our  enemies,  and  which  forbids  personal  exaltation  over  a  fallen 
foe."  He  regards  it  as  «  onquestionabiej  that  previous  sufferings  had  not  thoroughly 
sabdoed  her  temper, — that  she  could  not  suppress  the  workings  of  a  retaliative  spi- 
rit,— and  was  thus  led  to  dwell,  not  on  the  peaceful  glories  of  his  (Samuel's)  priestly 
and  prophetic  rule,  but  on  his  future  triuiAphs  over  the  Philistine  armies."  (Sacred 
Literature,  p.  S97.)  If  this  Were  really  the  character  of  Hannah's  song,  we  may  rest 
assured  it  would  not  have  been  So  closely  imitated  by  the  inspired  Virgin.  Both 
mothers,  indeed,  were  equally  inspired  Co  utter  forth  the  purposes,  and  extol  the  do- 
ings of  the  Lord;  and  it  is  to  give  a  meagre  and  inadequate  view  of  the  song  of 
either  of  them,  to  represent  it  as  the  merd  ei^ression.  of  their  personal  feelings  in 
regard  to  their  own  mdividual  case. 
*  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  f  Lev.  xxv.  23,  Ps.  x.  16,  Isa.  xi^.  125,  Jer.  ii*  7,  &c. 

%  Ex.  xix,  5,  Ps.  xciv.  ^^  Jer.  ii.  7,  Joel^  iii.  "i.         §  Ex.  xv.  26;  xviii.  16,  &c* 
I  Ex.  zxii.  28,  Ps.  IxKXii.  6.  IT  Deut.  ziziii.  28. 
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they  then  especially  showed,  when  desiring  to  be  like  the  Gentiles, 
they  besought  that  a  king  should  be  appointed  to  rei^  over  them. 
For  what  wa$-thi8  but  to  seek,  that  in  regard  to  theif  highest  dis- 
tinction, they  might  be  reduced' to  a'  level  with'  other  nations, — 
that  God  might  retire,  to  a  greater  distance  from  them,  and  might 
no  longer  be  their  immediate  and  glorious  Eifig? 

But  this  Was"  far  from  Jbeing  the  tfhole  of  the  evil.  '  As  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  dispensation,  under  which  they  were- placed, 
bore  reference  to^  the  future  and  more  perfect  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  the  ultimate  reason  of  any  important  feature  or  change  in 
their  condition  can  never  be  'understood,  without  conaidering  the 
aspect  it  carried  in  respect  to  the  better  things,  in  which  the  whole 
was  to  iddue.  Now  what  could  more  exactly  typify  and  represent 
the  essential  natmre  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  than  the  original 
constitution  in  this  respect  of  ancient  Israel  ?  The  gospel  dispensa- 
tion is  emphatically  **the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,"  having 
for  its  high  end  and  aim  the  drawing  of  men,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
into.near  fellowship  and  communion  with  God.  It  is  God's  reign 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  opening  up  «  free  and  holy  intercourse  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  issuing,  when  consummated,  in  what 
John  prospectively  beheld,  when  it  was  proclaimed,  **  The  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them."  Of  such  a 
kingdom,  the  most  exact  image  that  could  be  conceived.  Was  that 
which  appeared  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Israel's  government, 
wherein  God  himself  sustained  the  office  of  king,  and  had  his  pe« 
culiar  residence  and  appropriate  manifestations  of  glory  visibly  ex- 
hibited in  the  midst  of  them.  And  when  the  people,  in  their  ig- 
norant and  carnal  affection  for  a  Gentile  custom,  sought  to  have  an 
earthly  sovereign  for  their  head,  they  not  only  manifested  an  un- 
dervaluation of  this  their  highest  privilege,  but  betrayed  also  a 
want  of  faith  and  discernment  in  regard  to  God's  prospective  and 
ultimate  design  in  connexion  with  their  temporary  economy.  They 
gave  conclusive  proof,  that  "they  did  not  see  to  the  end  of  that 
which  was  to  be  abolished,"  and  preferred  a  request,  which^  if 
.granted  according  to  their  expectation,  would  have  defeated  in  one 
important  particular,  the  object  of  their  singular  constitution. 

in  such  circumstances  we  need  not  wonder,  that  God  should  have 
expressed  hia  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposal  for  having  a  king 
appointed  over  them,  Uke  the  Gentiles.  But  why  then  did  he  ac- 
cede to  it?  And  why  especially  did  he  afterwards  make  choice  of 
the  state  of  things  growing  out  of  it,  for  shadowing  forth  in  bold- 
est outline  the  nature  and  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ?  The  di- 
vine procedure  in  this,  though  apparently  capricious,  was  in  reality 
marked  by  the  highest  wisdom,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples to  be  found  in  Old  Testament  history,  of  the  mercy  and  for- 
bearance of  God  overruling  the  blind  policy  of  the  people  for  good, 
and  rendering  their  foolish  devices  subservient  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  gracious  purposes. 

After  God  had  solemnly  protested  by  Samuel  concerning  the 
people's  guilt  in  demanding  a  king,  and  had  brought  them  to  confess 
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their  error^  knowing  it  iras  their  carnal  diisposition  which  had 
prompted  the  request,  and  which  required  to  be  Inet  by  a  suitable 
arrangement,  he  so  far  acceded  to  the  proposed  change,  as  to  give 
directions  that  a  king  should  be  appointed-^not,  however,  as  ab- 
solute and  independent  sovereign,  but  only  as  the  deputy  of  Je- 
hovah,— haying  properly  no  right  or  supremacy  of  his  own,  but 
ruling  simply  in  the  hame  and  in  subordination  to  the  will  of  God.* 
For  this  reason  his  throne  was  called  ^^the  throne  of  the  Lord;"t 
on  which,  .as  the  queen  of  Sheba  expresi^ed  it,  to  Solomon,  he  was 
"set  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  his  God;'* J  and  the  kingly  govern- 
ment itself  was  afterwards  called  ^Hhe  kingdom  of  the  Lord.' '§ 
For  the  same  reason  no  doubt  it  was,  that  Samuel  ^^  wrote  in  a 
book  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord,"|| 
that  the  protest  concernipg  its  derived  and  vicegerent  nature  might 
be  perpetuated;  and  as  a  further  declaration  of  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  it,  and  the  necessity  of  the  regal  government  being, 
maintained  on  the  only  footing  he  could  recognise  and  own,  the 
government  was  taken  from  Saul,  on  the  express  ground,  that  he 
had  departed  from  t^e  law  of.  the  kingdom,  and  instead  of  acting 
as  the  mere  deputy  of  Heaven,  had  presumed  to  walk  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will. 

It  appears,  then,  that  when  the  Lord  so  fai'  yielded  to  the  cac-f 
nal  inclinations  of  the  people,  as  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a  king,  he  accompanied  the  change  with  such  limitations,  as  clear- 
ly showed  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  abolish  the  theocracy,  or  to 
relinqtiish  his  place  as  the  supreme  Head  and  Governor  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  manifest, 
that  the  institution  of  a  kingly  government,'even  in  the  modified 
form  in  which  it  was  conceded,  would  naturally  tend,  especially 
among  a  people  so  prone  to  the  outward  and  visible,  to  obscure 
still  more  the  relation  which  God  had  condescended  to  hold  toward 
them ;  the  change  removed  them,  as  it  were,  a  step  farther  from 
him,  and  if  they  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  the  dispensation  in 
this  respect  before,  they  were  much  less  likely  to  do  so  after,  the 
establishment  of  a  visible  monnarchv.  And  if  this  monarchy  should 
come  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  as  it  did  particularly  in  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  be  invested  with  a  high  degree  of 
honour  and  prosperity,  the  danger  would  just  be  proportionally  in- 
crei^ed,  of  the  people  confining  their  regard  to  the  representative 
and  visible,  and  forgetting  the  invisible  and  proper  king, — of  look- 
ing for  nothine  higher,  and  sighing  for  nothing,  better, — of  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  the  present  and  temporary,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
future  and  ultimate-  purposes  of  God. 

How,  then,  did  God  provide  against  the  evils  so  manifestly  in- 
cident to  the  change  in  question?     By  first  ordering  the  events 


•  See  Warburton'«  Divine  Legation,  B.  V.,  gect.  3.  1 1  Chron.  xxix.  23. 

t  S  Ckron.  ix.  8.  §  3  ChroD.  xiiL  8.  j|18am.x^d. 
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present  interest  or  importance,  ^7  coupling  with  them  the  word  of 
prophecy,  which  at  once  explained  their  typical  import  and  held 
out  the  prospect  of  other  events  immensely  more  interesting  and 
important  still.  By  this  arrangement,  what  would  otherwise  hciye 
tended  to  obscure  the  purpose  of  God,  and  thwart  the  main  design 
of  his  preparatory  dispensation,  became  in  a  wonderful  manner  sub- 
servient to  the  end  in  view.  Even  though  another  head  was  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  Jewish  people,  every  thing  was  so  ad- 
tiiirably  contrived  regarding  it,  as  instead  of  over-shadowing,  to 
render  more  distinctly  perceptible  the  form  and  pattern  of  his  hea- 
'venly  kingdom.  Thus  all  the  stirring  incidents  and  ^ngular  oc- 
currences) the  dangers  and  troubles  first,  the  unrivalled  glory  and 
splendour  afterwards  appearing  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, which  of  themselves  might  have  utterly  engrossed  ihe  national 
mind  and  shut  out  all  expectation  of  any  greater  things  to  come, 
became  in  the  'hands  of  God's  Spirit  only  the  ground  and  occasion 
of  opening  out  the.  corresponding  features  of  Messiah's  coming 
history ;  and  so  far  from  the  institution  of  the  kingly  government 
serving  to  throw  a  vail  over  the  prospective  work  and  appearance 
of  God,  when  he  should  dwell  in  very  deed  with  men  on  earth,  an  op- 
'portunity  was  thereby  afforded  of  disclosing  the  things,  which  con- 
cern the  latter,  with  an-  air  of  individuality  and  distinctness,  with 
a  variety  of  detail  and  vividness  of  colouring,  not  found:  in  any 
portion  of  ancient  Scripture*  In  short,  the  new  series  of  transac- 
tions ifi  the  earthly  kingdom  were  constructed  so  as  to  evolve  the 
same  lines  of  procedure,  the  same  divine  truths  and  principles  as 
were  afterwards  to  be  developed  in  the  establishment  of  the  hea- 
venly kingdom  under  Christ,  that  is,  the  one  was  ordained  to  be 
typical  of  the  other;  and  rising,  as  it  were,  from  this  lower  plat- 
form, and  prompted  by  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  directed  the  eye  of  faith  onward  to  the  better 
things  to  con]ie,  under  aspects  precisely  similar  in  form,  though  in 
terms  suited  to  much  grander  and  higher  realities. 

As  an  example  of  this  combination  of  prophecy  with  the  types 
growing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  temporal  kingdom,  we  may  take 
what  was  probably  the  first  in  point  of  time,— the  second  Psalm. 
There  We  have  presented  to  our  view  a  royal  inauguration,  under 
the  following  circumstances:  The  heathen  nationSt  with  their  rulers, 
oppose  it,  (v.  1,  2 ;)  they  agree  among  themselves,  if  the  appoint- 
ment should  be  made,  practically  to  disregard  and  disown  it,  (v. 
8;)  the  Almighty  nevertheless  pei:severes*in  his  purpose,  scorning 
the  combined  opposition  of  such  impotent  adversaries,  (v.  4;)  instead 
of  overturning  the  newly-established  kingdom,  they  only  procure 
trouble  and  vexation  to  themselves,  (v.  5;)  the  anointed  king  is 
enthroned  on  Zion, — as  Jehovah's  son,  is  made  heir  of  all  things, 
—is  authorized  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  earth,  quelling  with  resistless  energy  every  hostile  movement, 
(v.  6 — 9;)  and  in  consideration  of  ^hat  has  thus  been  decreed  and 
ratified  in  heaven,  the  psalm  concludes  with  a  word  of  counsel  ad- 
.  dressed  to  the  ^eat  and  powerful  on  earth,  to  be  wise  for  their 
own  interests,  and  submit  themselves  in  time  to  the  government  of 
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thk  dmnely  coBBtitated  king.  That  m  all  tluB  we  can  trace  i!he 
lines  of  Messiah's  history,  is  too  obvioas  to  be  disputed;  and  the 
oldei?  Jewish  doctors  themselyes,  as  we  learn  bj  a  quotation,  in  Ye* 
nema  from  Solomon  Jarchi,  agreed  that  ^4t  should  be  expounded 
of  king  Messiah;  but  in  accordance,"  he  adds;,  ^^with  the  literal 
sense,  ^nd  that  it  may  be  used  againstthe  heretics,  (i.  e.  the  C|ins- 
tians)  it  is  proper  that  it  be  explained  as  relating  to  Dayid  himself." 
And  it.  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  opinion,  in  its  first  origin  no 
better  than  a  Rabbinical  artifice  to  withdraw  an  argument  frodi  the 
cause  of  Christiamty,  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  ^eat  ma< 
jority  eyen  of  Christian  divines,  who  generally  agree  m  under* 
standing  the  psalm  as  in  the  literal  sense  appKcable  only  to  David. 
But  if  by  literal  sense  is  to  bo  understood  the  plain  and  natural 
import  of  the  word^  employed,  what  foundation  can  there  be  for 
such  an  opinion?  David  was  not  opposed  in  his  claims  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  by  any  iieathen  rulers,  but  rather  protected  and 
encouraged,  in  so  far  as  he  came  ,into  contact  with  them ;  nor  wa& 
he  anointed  king  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  but  long  before  that 
Mount  was  consecrated,  or  even  came  into  his  possession;  nof,. 
after  being  settled  there,  had  he  any  contest  for  his  royal  dignity 
with  heathen  adversaries ;  and  fer  what  is  said  about  extending 
the  sovereignty  granted  to  the  most  distant  lands,  compelling  uni- 
versal subjection  to  it,  and  warning  all  kings  and  juages-  of  the 
earth  to  submit  themselves  on  pain  of  the  most  fearful  contiequences, 
there  is  so  little  ground  fdr  it  ip  the  case  of  David,  that  nothing 
scarcely  can  be  more  extravagant,  than  the  attempt  to  refer  such 
expressions:  in  their  literal  sense  to  him.*  , 

*  Tbis  »  nbw  generollj,  mcknowtedged  eTen  in  Germany,  as  may  be  teen  by  eon-* 
raiting  Rosenmaller'e  notes  on  the  psalm,  and  Hengstenberg.  Along  with  others  of 
the  most  jndicious  and  learned  6f  their  countrymen,  these  distinguishjcd  commenta- 
tors not  only  admit,  bat  show  at  large,  that  the  psalm  "  cannot  well  be  understood 
as  applying  either  to  David,  or  to  Solomon,  much  less  to  any  of  the  later  Hebrew 
kings}  that  it  is  most  safe  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the  more  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
to  consider  the  psalm  as  celebrating  that  mighty  king,  called  by  way  of  eminence 
th€  MesHak-^he  anointtdy  to  whose  coming  «(t  a  future  period  the  Hebrews  looked 
forward^  by  whom  they  hoped  the  monarchy  would  be  restored,  rendered  much  more 
extensive  and  illustrions  than  it  had  been  before,  and  to  whose  power  would  be  sub- 
jected all  the  nations  and  all  the  kfangs  of  the  earth."  This  judgment,  however,  is* 
on  the  part  of  Rosenmaller,  strangely  qualified  by  two  statements,  which  ard  not 
only  groundless  in  themselves,  but  directly  at  variance  also  with. his  interpretiltioti 
of  the  main  scope*  For  while  he  justly  concludes,  tbat  the  psalm  could  t^ot  be  pro- 
perly understood  of  David,  (or  indeed  of  any  Hebrew  king,)  because  the  circum- 
stances of  his  lifo  were  not  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  he  ipfers  on  the  same  ground, 
that  it  could  not  be  comppsed  by  David;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  could 
not  be  composed  by  any  one*  For  if  the  discordance  with  Davids  circumstance^ 
with  the  literal  import  of  the  psalm  disqualified  him  from,  being  its  author,  of  course 
all  others  must  have  been  disqualified  too>  as  the  same  discordance  is  allowed  to  havQ 
existed  equally  in  theif  case.  And  wheu  he  says,  that  <<no  one,  who.refiects  without 
prejudice  or  pre^conceived  opinion,  upon  what  is  said  in  v.  9,  respecting  the  cruel 
treatment  b^  the  king  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered,  will  believe  that  Jesus  was 
present,  as  it  were»  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  when  the  psalm  was  composed,"  what 
is  it  in  effect  but  to  give  up  the  prophetical  character  of  the  psalm  altogether?  He 
is  no  prophet,  who  succeeds  in  one  part  of  a  prediction,  and  fails  in  another*  Indeed, 
the  assertion  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  contradicted  by  2  Pet.  i.  21,  and  by  the 
whole  nature  of  inspiration,  that  an  inspired  writer  must  always  have  known  the 
precise  nature  of  the  events  he  was  commissioned  to  predict.  It  is  fnk'ther  charge- 
able with  the  error  of  denying  language  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  Christ,  which 
Christ  repeatedly  applies  to  hims^O'^  Rev«  ii.  27,  xii.  d,  xiz.  15. 
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Bat  has  the  psalm,  then,  no  connexion  Trith  the  life  and  kingdom 
of  David  ?  Unquestionably  it  has,  though  not  as  finding  there  the 
events  and  eircumstances^  which  it  either  historically^  or  propheti- 
cally delineated.  What  connexion  then?  Such  simply  as  arose 
from  the  fundamental  truths  and  principles,  applied  in  the  psalm 
to  Messiah's  history  and  reign,  being  furnished  by  those  of  -the 
king  of  Israel.  Although  the  words  of  the  prophecy  can  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  David,  yet  how  cjpsely  in  all  its  essential 
features  did  his  case  correspond  to  Christ's?  In  boih  alike  we  «ee 
an  absolute  irreversible  appointment  on  the  part  of  God  to  the 
office  of  king  over  his  elect  people — an  opposition  of  the  most 
violent  and  headstrong  nature  struggling  to  prevent  this  appoint- 
ment being  carried  into  effect — the  fruitlessnoss  of  the  efforts  made 
by  fhe  adverse  parties  to  attain  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and 
the  grcKlual  submission  or  final  discomfiture  (still  partly  future  in 
the  case  of  Messiah)  of  all,  who  sought  within  the  allotted  region  of 
sovereignty  to  disannul  the  purpose  of  Heaven.  The  parallel  is 
most  striking  and  minute ;  the  correspondence  between  the  type 
and  the  antitype  is  every  thing  that  could  be  desired;  but  the 
prophecy,  which  connects  the  two  together,  while  it  naturally 
sprung  from  the  typical  events  of  David's  history,  and  derived  from 
these  the  several  forms  of  truth  and  principle  it  embodied,  was  pre- 
dictive only  of  the  things,  which  concern  Him,  who  was  at  once 
David's  Son  and  David's  Lord. 

After  this  lengthened  exposition,  it  will  be  needless,  I  trust,  to 
follow  the  subject  farther  into  detail.  It  is  easy  to  apply  the  same 
principle  of  interpretation  to  the  other  psalms,  which  belong  to  the 
class  now  under  consideration, — in  particular  to  the  16th,  tne  22d, 
the  69th,  the  110th,  and  the  118th.  These,  at  least,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  might  be  shown  to  be  precisely  similar,  in  the  com- 
bination of  type  with  prophecy,  to  the  2d, — the  psalms  themselves 
being  prophecies,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom, but  occasioned  and  modelled  by  certain  typical  transactions 
occurring  in  the  history  of  the  earthly  king  and  kingdom,  so  that 
to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  accommodated  to  the  latter j  though 
the  former  alone  reach  to  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the  expres- 
sions employed,  as  they  alone  were  properly  delineated."^ 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  tbat  the  view  given  above  of  that  portion  of  the 
Messianic  psalms,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  specified  class,  differs  materially 
from  that  adopted  by  Pareau  (Interp.  of  Old  T.  Bib.  Cabipet.  Vol.  XXV.)  and  some 
others,  according  to  which  the  PsaloNst  merely  found  an  occasion  or  pretext,  as  it 
were,  in  his  oWn  circumstances,  for  dilating  on  the  somewhat  similar,  though  much 
greater  and  more  im|k>rtant  af!airs  of  Messiah.  For  the  one  was  much  more  than 
the  occasion  of  the  other — it  was  also  the  shadow  and  figure ;  there  was  a  prediction 
couched  in  the  events  of  David^s  life,  as  well  as  in  the  words  he  uttered;  and  it  was 
jtxst  because  the  formef  were  ordained  to  be  typical  of  the  latter,  that  they  could 
furnish,  as  they  did,  the  form  and  representation  of  the  Messianic  prophecy.  This 
also  acconntft  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  prophecies  of  that  period,  as  being  not 
only  for  the  most  part  of  a  regal  cast,  but  that  combined  with  suffering,  trial,  ojipo- 
•ition,  and  victory.  They  were  thrown,  so  to  speak,  into  the  monld  of  David's  hisr 
tory ;  and  that  oot  from  any  private  impulse  of  the  Psalmist  himself,  as  Pareau  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  but  for  great  reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  connected  with  the  change 
of  i^overnment,  &n^  reaching  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  . 
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IIL  There  is  still  another  of  out  three  suppositions  remuning 
to  be  considered,  according  to  Vfhich  it  was  eonceived,  that  there 
might  be  a  typical  transaction,  not  past  as  .in  the  last  case,  but  still 
future^  or  a  line  perhkps  of  typical  transactions,  stretching  consi- 
derably  onwards;  and  along  with  this^  it  was^  conceiyed,  there 
might,  for  important  reasons,  be  coupled  a  word  of  prophecy,  not 
describing  so  much,  as  presupposing  what  was  typical,  and  carrying 
forward,  the  truths  and  principles  embodied  in  it  to  the  far  higher 
eonoems  of  <jod's  everlasting  kingdom.  The  difference  between 
this,  and  the  last  supposition,  is  so  immaterial,  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  it  proceeds,  that  no  lenfftbened  illustration  can  be  re- 
quired. The  essential  natmre  of  tne  ease  is  evidently  not  changed 
by  the  typical  transactions  being  themselves  prospective,  instead 
01  past  or  present;  as  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy can  be  ignorant,  that  though  generalljr  prompted  and  occa- 
sioned by  something  in  the  preseiit  circumstances  of  those,  to  whom 
its  revelations  were  first  announced,  it  sometimes  also  contemplated 
future  circumstances  as  the  ground  and  .occasion  of  its  exercise, 
and  proceeded  to  unfold  the  predictions  more  immediately  suited 
to  these,  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  The  prophet  was  not 
necessarily  the  messenger  of  God  to  his  own  age.  Commissioned  . 
as  lie  was  to  deal  with  future  events  and  future. times,  a  message 
occasionally  was  given  to  him,  which  respected  less  the  condition 
of  those,  among  whom  he  lived,  than  others^  who  should  occupy  a 
certain  advanced  stage  of  the  church's  history.  And  when  he  was 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God*  to  deliver  such  a  prospective  message, 
as  he  would  naturally  throw  himself  into  the  situation  of  the  persons 
whom  he  addressed,  so  if  there  was  any  thing  typical  in  the  events 
then  unfolding,  it  would  naturally  have  the  same  connexion  with 
the  accompanying  predictions,  as  in  the  case  last  considered;  that 
is,  the  one  would  supply  the  form  and  principle,  which  the  other 
expanded  and  appliea  to  the  coming,  realities  of  the  gospel. 

The  only  addition,  which  this  view  of  the  prophecies  in  question, 
makes  to  what  is  generally  held  concerning  them,  is  that  the  pro- 
phet, while  he  realized  as  present,  and  spuce  as  from  the  midst  of 
circumstanced,  which  were  not  present  but  future,  recocnii^ed  also 
something  in  these  of  a  typical  nature,  and  moiUded  his  predio* 
tions  accordingly. ,  If  the  former  is  allowed  to  have  been  done^ 
nothing  can  be  conceived  to  render  it  improbable,  that  the  Qther 
should  not  also  be  done,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  strongest' 
argument  from  analogy  that  it  should  be  so.  We  are  aware,  indeed, 
that  even  the  fprmer  has  been  denied  by  several  learned  men  on 
the  Continent,  who,  in  their  reckless  pursuit  of  theory  against 
both  fact  and  reason,  have  sought  to  disprove  the  supposition,' that 
the  prophets  ever  anticipated  future  circumstances,  and  from  these 
as  present  went  on  to  predict  a  still  more  distant  future*  The 
error  is  refuted  at  large  by  Hengstenberg,  In  his  admirable  work, 
The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  justly  remarks  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse :  "  The  prophets,  to 
whom  all  communications  were  made  in  vision,  were  in  an  ecstasy, 
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— ^they  lived  in  the  events  whicb  they  announced,  tind  the  events 
lived  in  them.  They  either  took  their  station  in  the  present,  and 
thence  beheld  the  less  distant  future  ^  or  they  took  their  station  in 
the  nearer  future,  and  thence  extended  their  view  to  the  mote  re- 
mote. In  the  latter  case,  the  nearer  ibture  is*  represented  by  them 
as  present,  and  from  it  they  viewed  that  as  past,  which  in  reality 
was  sfiill  future ;  it  lies  before  them  with  such  intuitive  cleamesSy 
that  they  live  and  act  in  it.*'* 

There  are,  however,  a  few  predictions,  which  may  be  ranged 
under  the  present  division,  and  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  stand 
in  this  entire  isolation,  from  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the 
prophet.  The  verj  next  prediction  in  reference  to  gospel  times, 
which  appears  after  the  song  of  Hannah,  connects  itself  equally 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  and  both  in  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  it,  and  the  aspect  under  which  it  presents  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  contemplatefs  alike  the  things  which  belonged 
to  the  generation  then  existing,  and  to  that  which  was  immediately 
to  come.  The  prediction  we  refer  to,  is  the  one  addressed  by  N^ 
tha^  to  David,  and  recorded  in  2  Sam.  yii.  The  iminediate  occa- 
sion of  this  prophecv  was  the  purpose  of  David  to.  build  a  house 
to  the  Lord.  It  did  nbt  accord  with  the  mind  of  God  to  allow 
David  to  execute  this  purpose ;  and  though  no  reason  is  given  there 
for  that  honour  being  withheld  fron^  him,  yet  elsewhere,  (1  Chrop. 
xxii.  8 — 10,)  this  is  stated  to  have  been  done,  because  he  was  a 
man  of  war,  while  it  was  fitting  that  the  temple  should  be  built  by 
a  man  of  peace,  and  the  Work  was  therefore  reserved  for  Solomon- 
Such  is  the  historical,  and  consequently  the  expressed  reason,  but 
how  easily  may  we  discover  under  it  a  deeper  ground, — that^* 
namely,  which  arose  from  the  typical  relations  existing  between 
these  events  in  the  temporal  kingdom,  and  the  corresponding  events 
of  th^  new  dispensation?  It  required  the  lives  of  both  David  and 
Solomon  to  foreshadow,  in  its  completeness,  the  one  life  of  Christ 
in  his  kingdom,— the  events  of  the  first  having  respect  ctiefiy  to 
his  entrance  on  the  kingdom,  amid  many  difliculties,  trials,  suffer- 
ings, and  victories ;  the  events  of  the  second  having  respect  to  the 
final  settlement,  peace,  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things  shall  have  come,  and  Messiah  shall  no  longer 
reign  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  but  with  these  for  ever  put  beneath 
his  feet.  The  tetaple,  which  was  the  crowning-point  and  glory  of 
the  earthly  kingdom  in  its  state  of  perfection,  must  therefore  be 
reserved  for  Solomon,  and  could  not,  without  violating  the  truth 
and  order  of  these  typical  relations,  have  been  executi^  by  David 
— seeing  he  had  only  to  represent  successively  a  suflfering,  a  pre- 
vailing, and  triumphant  Messiah,  while  it  was  given  Solomon  to 

*  Chrittology,  p.  400  of  the  American  Tramlation  by  Dr.  Keith.  In  pnof  of  this 
geneTftl  view  he  appeals  to  Hos.  xiil.  and  xiv.;  Micah  iv.  6, 9,  vii.  7, 11^  besides,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  part  of  Itaiah>  in  which  be  conceives  the  prophet  to  have  contem- 
plated the  captivity  in  Babylon,  as  a  thing  already  existing — to  have  thonght,  felt, 
and  spoken,  as  if  that  had  become  present  to  him;  and  so  did  not,  as  with  his  othe^  * 
predictions,  make  known  to  his  contemporaries  the  separate  discourseSj  of  which  this 
part  is  eempoied,  bat  left  the  whole  as  a  legacy  to  p<$8terity. 
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sksdow  forih  a  Mesgiah  in  his  full  Inheritance  of  UeBsing  and 
glory. 

Irat  while  the  honour  of  bnilding  a  temple  to  Jehovah  was  for 
rack  reasons  denied  to  Dayid,  be  receiyed,  in  place  of  it,  the  high 
satisfaction  of  having  the  kingdom  confirmed  for  ever  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  The  word  of  promise  brought  to  him  was, 
that  the  Lord  would  set  his  son  npo^  the  thrbne  of  Israel— wonld 
be  a  Father  to  him,  and  aeknowtedge  him  for  a  son— would  never 
sopplant  him  by  one  of  another  line,  thongh  he  might  vest  him  with 
the  rod  of  chastisement  in  the  case  of  obstinate  transgression — and 
Woldd  thus  give  an  absolute  perpetuity  to  the  house  and  the  throne 
of  David.  That  this  prophecy  included,  and  bore  a  pre-eminent 
respect  to  the  Messiah,  id  clear,  from  the  special  ascription  to  him 
m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  clause:  ^^I  will  be  to  him  a 
Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son ;"  and  indeed,  it  could  scarcely 
be  overlooked,  either  by  David  himself,  or  by  any  enlightenend 
Israelite.  For  while  it  made  promise  of  a  succession  of  lineal 
descendants  upon  the  throne,  whom  David  would  naturally  regard 
as  his  offspring,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  spake  further 
of  a  fixed  and  absolute  perpetuitfy  to  his  house  and  kingdom,  which 
dearly  pointed  to  the  enthronement  of  Him,  of  whose  dominion 
there  should  be  no  end.  We  concave,  therefore,  that  in  this  pro- 
phecy ^^  respect  was  had,  not  to  Solomon  alone,  but  to  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Dalvid;  that  the  threatening  it  contained  of  a  gentle 
chastisement,  in  the  case  of  transgression,  could  only,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  haye  a  reference  to  those  of  them  who 
should  merit  chastisement;  and  that  the  promise  of  God  being  a 
Father  and  they  sons,  while  it  pertained  to  them  all  without  dis^ 
tanction,  as  those  who  held  the  "place  of  Cbd  in  the  theocratic 
government,  at  the  same  time  pertained  in  alt  its  strength^  and  in 
quite  a  singular  manner,  to  that  most  illustrious  of  all  the  succes- 
sors of  David,  to  whom  he  himself  even  principally  referred,  the 
promise  regarding  the  perpetuity  of  the  royal  dignity,  2  Sam.  xziii. 
1—7."* 

This  prediction,  if  viewed  thus  in  what  seems  to  be  its  plainest 
interpretation,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  within  the  limits  of  our 
third  supposition;  for  while  it  certainly  points  to  something  in  the 
earthly  kingdom,  which  was  typical  of  something  in  the  heavenly, — 
the  constant  succession  iif  the  one  so  long  as  it  lasted,  undoubted- 
ly foreshadowing  the  endless  perpetuity  of  dominion  in  the  other, — 
both  are  alike  the  matter  of  express  prediction;  The  ouq  is  not 
pre-supposed  by  the  prophet  as  a  thing  already  existing,  and  from 
which  he  takes  his  standing-point  to  view  and  describe  the  corre- 
sponding reality  in  the  -other ;  but  the  whole  is  viewed  as  one  in-* 
terminable  line  stretching  onward  from  the  present  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  Israel,  to  the  mvestiture  of  Him,  who  was  to  ^^sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David  for  ever,  and  of  whose  dominion  there  should 
be  no  end."  If  the  view,  however,  given  by  Kennicott,  in  his  Re- 
marks on  select  passages  of  the  Ola  Testament,  and  adopted  by 

*  Pareaa  on  loterp.  of  Old  Test.— see  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  XXV.  p.  ^3. 
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Horsley  in  his  N6te8,.acc(>r€ting  to  which  Christ  alone  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  prophecy  as  the  one  hj  whom  the  house  was  to  be 
huilt,  the  chastisement  of  iniquity  borne,  (as  their  rendering  makes 
it,)  and  the  perpetual  dominion  established, — ^if  this  view  were 
admitted,  and  it  certiednlj  is  quite  admissible,  then  the  prophecy 
would  come  entirely  within  the  terms  of  our  present  proposition. 
For  in  that  case  the  successicm  of  a  line  of  sons  in  the  temporal 
kingdom,  occasionally  chastened  for  iniquity,,  yet  honoured  to  erect 
a  glorious  temple  to  Jehovah,  and  to  occupy  without  interruption 
the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  would  jiist  have  been  viewed  as  the  faint 
type  and  pattern  of  what  was  now  foretold  in  express  language  con- 
cerning the  heavenly  kingdom, — the  succession,  the  chastisement, 
the  erection  of  the  house,  and  the  perpetual  dominion  being  all  and 
exclusively  Christ's,  as  mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggested  by  the  line  of  typical  events,  which  were  in  the  pro- 
phet's eye,  though  they  did  not  form  a  par);  of  his  prediction. 

But  even  if  we  prefer  the  other,  which  certainly  is  the  simpler 
and  more  common  View  of  this  prophecy,  it  is  still  very  closely  re- 
lated to  the  class  of  predictions  under  which  we  have  ranged  it; 
for  it  forms  ik  sort  of  connecting  link  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding class.  It  formed  the  common  ground,  more  specially  in 
connexion  with  Solomon,  the  first  and  chief  son  in  the  promised 
line  of  succe^ion,  out  of  which  arose  various  predictions  occasioned 
and  moulded  by  prospective  typical  events,  which  though  future, 
were  still  very  closely  associated  with  the  present.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, were  the  45th  and  72d  Psalms,  on  the  supposition,  which  is 
generally  allowed,  that  they  were  penned  by  David.  Though  writ- 
ten by  his  hand,  however,  they  were  evidently  composed  more  im- 
niediately  for  that  state  of  things,  which  began  at  the  close  of  his 
own  life-time,  when  not  only  a  successor  was  granted  to  him  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  but  such  a  flood  of  glory  at  the  same  time  was 
pqured  around  the  earthly  kinffdom,  as  must  have  tempted  both, 
king  and  people  to  think  only  of  the  present.  Therefore,  to  carry 
them  above  this  temptation,  and  direct  their  eye  onward  to  the 
still  greater  than  Solomon^  who  was  to  come,  David,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  left  the  delineation  of  a  king  and  kingdom,  in  comparison 
with  which  every  thing  that  then  existed  appeared  little  and  sha- 
dowy. It  Was  of  Messiah— ^f  Messiah  alone,  and  not  in  any  re- 
spect of  Solomon,  as  Michaelis  and  Bosenmuller,  with  moi\e  cau- 
tious interpreters,  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  Psalmist  sung, 
when  in  Psalm  xlv.  he  celebrated  4  king,  adorned  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  spiritual  beauty,  (v.  2,)  possessed  of  resistless  power,  to  be 
wielded  for  victory  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth,  (v.  3 — 
5,)  the  fellow  of  God,  occupying  an  everlasting  throne,  exercising 
a  most  pure  and  blessed  government,  (v.  6 — 8,)  married  to  a  spovse 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  filling  the  whole  earth  with  a  noble  pro- 
geny of  princes  ;-^as  also,  when  in  Psalm  Ixxii.  4,  he  described  the 
king's  son  aa  occupying  an  eternal  throne,  (ver.  6,)  establishing  « 
peat3e  that  should  be  as  lasting  as  the  earth,  (ver.  7,)  extending  nis 
dominion  so  as  to  embrace  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe, 
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(rer.  S,)  and  at  once, bringing  all  on  earth  beneath  the  yoke  oJT  hia^ 
authority,  wd  giving  them  to  partake  of  the  abundance  of  his 
blessing,  (ver.  17^  &c.)  Such  things,  inde.ed,  could  be  predicted 
with  any  truth  of  none  but  Messiah,  yet  how  exactly  were  all  the 
lines  furnished  by  the  personal  histoir  of  Solomon  7  In  him  we 
behold  a  son  of  Dayid  and  a  king  of  Israel,  surpassing  all  others 
in  the  graces  of  his  person^  and  the  splendour  of  his  royal  state, 
— pre-eminent  fpr  his  knowledge  of  divine  tr^th,  and  the  rich 
flow  ;of  wisdom,  whicji  was  ever  proceeding  from  his  lips, — most 
secure  and  stable  in  his  government, — ^in  his  dominion  most  ex- 
tensive, in  his  administration  most  prosperous  and  peaceful,  the 
object  of  universal  admiration  and  delight ; — ^in  all  as  near  an  ex- 
emplar, as  might  befound  on  earth,  of  H^m,  who vras  celebrated  in 
those  prophetic  songs.  And  could  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
wisely  adapted  to  keep  alive,  or  we  might  even  say,^  to  quicken 
and  elevate  the  faith  of  the  people  under  circumstances  naturally 
fitted  to  weaken  and  destroy  it,  and  lead  them,  while  captivated 
with  the  attractive  qualities  of  Solomon,  and  the  splendid  glories 
of  his  reign,  to  think  of  better  and  hisher  things  yet  to  come,  than 
the  portraiture  drawn  beforehand  in  tnese  psalms  of  David,  of  the 
final  kingdom  of  God  and  Him,  who  was  to  reign  over  it, — a  por- 
traiture which  contained,  indeed,  every  bright  and  engaging  feature, 
which  appeared  in  the  state  of  things  then  unfolding  in  the  earthly 
Israel,  but  that  raised  and  expanded  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  of  ^ 
faith  another  state  of  things,  unspeakably  higher  and  better  still, 
— a  kingdom  truly  heavenly  in  its  nature,  of  universal  extent  and. 
endless  duration,  and  presided  over  by  a  King  all  glorious  and  di- 
vine? , 

The  prophetic  psalms  now  in  question^  then,  were,  as  to  their 
proper  nature,  simple  and  direct  predictions  of  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom, — occasioned  and  moulded  by  the  typical  transactions  and 
circumstances,  which  were  to  arise  in  the  approaching  future.  But 
the  most  important  examples  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  of  this  class 
of  predictions,  occur  in  that  portion  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  which 
reaches  from  the  40th  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  grand 
olgect  in  the  prophet's  eye,  during  the  whole  of  this  magnmcent 
chain  of  prophecy,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  manifold  vari- 
ety of  his  work  and  history,— rhis  «ufFerings  and  victories,  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  redemption,  the  recovery  and  blessedness  of  his 
people,  the  perpetual  overthrow  of  his  enemies,  and  the  final  glory 
of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  in^which  this  connected  series  of  pre- 
dictions is  entered  jon,  might  alone  satisfy  us,  that  nothing  less  than 
this  is  the  great  burden  of  the  prophecy;  for  the  voice  tnere  men- 
tioned of  one  crying  in  the  nfilderness,  is  reported  by  all  the  Evan- 
gelists to  have  been  lifted  up  by  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  as  intended  to  describe  his  office  and  mission  to  the  church 
of  God.  And  if  John  stands  in  the  threshold,  who  should  possess 
the  interior  but  He,  whose  approach  and  kingdom  John  was  sent 
merely  to  herald  and  proclaim:  With  this  also  entirely  correspond 
the  first  intimations  of  that  message,  which  the  prophet  was  com- 
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miBsioned  to  declare.  Ot  what  did  the  Spirit^  witnesBtiig  in  hk" 
bo&om,  impel  him  to  speak  ?  Of  cOmfort  and  deliverance  to  an  op- 
pressed church.  And  by  what  means  to  be  effected?  By  such  a 
^  Revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  all  flesh  would  see ; "  or,  aa 
it  is  again  expressed,  by  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence and  goodness,  as  Would  cause  it  to  be  said  to  the  cities  of  Jiz- 
dah,  "  Behold  your  God."  What  with  any^propriety  can  be  said 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  such  announcements,  birt  the  mighty  fact  pub- 
liAed  in  the  gospel,  of  *^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  ot  "the  glory 
of  the  Lord  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ?  " 

•  But  is  there,  then,  ho  reference  made  by  Isaiah  in  this  portion 
of  hid  writings,  to  the  return  from  Babylon,'  and  the  re-establish- 
I^eat  of  God's  afflicted  remnant  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  ?  Un- 
questionably there  is — ^but  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  direct  pre- 
diction, as  m  that  of  being  foreseen  and  presupp'osed  by  the  pro* 
ph^tr  In  the  vi^on  presented  to  his  mind,  the  events  connected 
with  that  earlier  redemptioif  were  already  past,  or  in  the  course  of 
bein^  accomplished,  and  are  contemplated  as  the  earnest  and  ex- 
emplar of  the  much  better  things  in  prospect,  on  which  he  mainly 
seeks  to-  fix  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  church.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  series,  reaching  from  chap.  xliv.  24,  to  xlviii.  22j  where 
his  chief  object  is  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  sure  fulfilment  of 
the  things  predicted,  which  might  well  have  seemed  incredibly 
wonderful  to  a  broken  and  enfeebled  church,  he  specially  mentions 
and  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  Babylonish  deliverance— ^the  facta 
of  which,  viewed  not  as  prophetically,  but  as  historically  true,  fur- 
nished undoubted  proof,  that  no  natural  unlikelihood  in  the  greater 
and  more  distant  events  now  unfolded,  and  no  apparent  difficulties 
standing  in  the  way  of  their  execution,  could  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent their  accomplishment.  He,  who  could  Qpeak  with  confidence 
of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  the  king  of  I%rsia,  while  she  was 
still  in  the  summit  of  her  power  and  glory — ^who,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment she  was  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  nations,  could  see  and 
describe  her  as  a  spoiled  and  fOrlom  captive — and  could  show  the 
weeping  exiles  of  Judea,  not  only  as  rescued  from  her  grasp,  but 
sent  back  in  honour  by  the  new  sovereign  of  the"  east,,  to  revive 
the  glories  of  Jerusalem,  while  her  proud  destroyer  was  left  to  sink 
and  moulder  into  irrecoverable  ruin — ^he,  who  could  foresee  all  ^thia 
as  already  present,  and  eonimit  to  his  church  the  record  of  such, 
events  generations  before  they  took  place>  might  well  claim  from 
his  people  their  implieit  confidence,  ^^hen  announcing  the  -still 
greater  and  more  distant  events  of  an  everlasting  salvation,  which 
should  at  once  extetid  its  blessings, to  the  remotest  lands,  and 
r^tse  the  descendants  of  Jacob  to  pre-eminent  honour  and  blessing, 
(chap:  xlv.  IT,  22,  xlix.  18—26.)  The  views  of  the  church  wer^ 
thus  carried  above  and  beyond  the  return  from  Babylon  to  Judea, 
and  she  was  enabled  more  distinctly  to  conceive  and  more  con- 
fidently to  expect,  the  unspeakably  higher  deliverance  still  remain- 
ing to  be  accomplished. 

Irhat  portion  of  Isaiah,  which  hus  been  particularly  noticed^ 
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866ms  to  be  the  only  one  m  thia  part  of  his  predictions,^  in  which 
direct  reference  is  made  to  the  ^Babylonish  deli?eraiice ;' and  it  is 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  confining  and  set- 
tling the  eye  of  the  church  upon  that  nearer  event,  but  rather  for 
the  putpose  of  raising  her  thoughts  and  strengthening  her  qon- 
fidence  in  regard  to  tne  final  deliyeraace,  which  was  designed  to 
be  the  great  object  of  her  hope.  The  first  is  contemplated  SiS  past 
in  reference  to  the  second,  as  the  ^^old  things"  that  had,  in  |t 
manner,  already  received  their  fulfilment,  in  comparison  of  the 
other  more  distant  and^eater  things,  which  even  to  the  prophet's 
eye  were  still  in  prospect,  (chap.  xlii.  9,  xlviii.  8. ;)  its  fitting  pledge 
and  forerunner,  not  only  as  preceding  it  in  point,  of  time,  but  alSo 
as  unfolding  similar  interpositions  on  the  part  of  God^  and  pro- 
ducing simUar  results  on  behalf  of  his  people.  And  after  having 
made  the  dir^t  reference  mentioned,  to  the  events  of  the  first  de- 
liverance—having stopped,  as  it  were,  for  a  time  in  his  course,  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  these  earlier  events,  with,  the  view  of  re- 
moving, by  an  appeal  to  them,  every  ground  of  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  nobler  things  to  come,  the  prophet  thenceforth 
proceeds  more  at  ease  with  his  lofty  theme,  expatiating  with  a 
noble  freedom  on  the  manifold  acts  and  purposes  of  God,  which 
were  to  appear  in  the  history  of  Christ's  work  And  kingdom. 
These  alone  are  what  he^  portrays ;  nothing  short  of  these  can 
answer  to  the  magnificent  terms  he  employs  in  his  glowing  deline- 
ation of  things  to  come ;  but  the  delineation  itself  especially  tp- 
ward  the  beginning,  not  unfrequently  tajkes  its  hue  and  eha^racter 
from  the  things,  which,  happened  in  cqnnezion  with  the  return  from 
Babylon.  For  the  one  was  not  only  preparative  to  the  other,  but 
typical  of  it — ^manifesting  in  its  more  importlmt  and  leading  fea- 
tures, the  same  views,  pnhciples  Mid  operations,  which  were,  to  be 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  his  everlasting 
kingdom.  The  low,  prostrate,  and  captive  condition  of  the  church 
before  the  Lord  set  to  his  hand  for  her  deliverance— the  mighty 
power  H>f  her  enemies,  and  their  heaven-derived  right  to  hold  her 
in  subjectioB — ^the  utter  impotence  of  all  idol  or  creature  power  to 
remove  the  barriers,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  rescue — the  mer- 
ciful interposition  of  Jehovah's  arm,  and  the  peculiar  revelation  of 
his  power  and  glory  in  her  behalf — the  equally  marvellous  and  un- 
expected nature  of  his  Working,  threshing,  as  it  were,  the  mountains, 
and  causing  obstacles,  apparently  insurmountable,  quickly  to  disap- 
pear— the  blessed  security  of  his  people,  even  though  tossed  amid 
many  tempests  and  still  gnashed  on  by  their  baffled  foes-— the  prose- 
cution of  the  divine  purposes  in  their  favour,  till  all  had  reached  the 
settled  order  and  completeness  contemplated  on  the  part  of  Heaven : 
— ^all  these  lines  of  procedure  distinguish  the  history  of  the  church 
and  God's  dealings  toward  her,. at  both  the  epochs  in  question, 
though  with  a  brightness  and  majesty  in  the  one  case  far  surpass- 
ing utat  of  the  other.  And  the  prophet,  standing  in  idea  amid 
the  onex^lass  of  events,  which  he  considered  as  already  matters  of 
history,  contemplates  and  describes  the  other,  which  alone  he  pro- 
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porly  prjBclicts^  under  aspects  and  figures  suggested  by  what  was 
proceeding  around  lum.  .In  short,  his  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
work  and  kingdom  of  Messiah  hear  upon  them  the  type  of  that 
portion  of  Jewish  histotjr,  amid  the  prospective  scenes  of  which 
they  were  uttered ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  one  meaning,  which  his 
words  convey,  and  one  class  of  events,  which  they  foretell.* 

We  here  conclude  the  first  part  of  our  remarks  on  the  connexion 
between  type  and  prophecy.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  the  object 
we  had  in  view,  we  have  shown,  that'  they  appear  connected  toge- 
ther in  three  different  ways — in  one  of  which  the  prophetic  sense 
lies  first  in  the  type,  and  in  the  words  only  sis  descriptive  of  the 
type,  while  in  the  other  two  there  is,  not  a  double  sense,  but  a  doa- 
ble prophecy — a  prediction  in  type,  more  general  and  indefinite 
because  only  embodying  the  great  truths  and  principles,  which  were 
to  b^  developed  in  the  antitype,  accompanied  by  a  prediction  in 
words,  disclosing  in  express  terms  what  was  afterwards  to  be  ae- 
complished,  an^  these  terms  suggested  by  the  correQpondinp  typi- 
cal .events,  with  which  the  prophecy  was  connected.  In  this  view 
of  the  matter  there  is  no  confusion,  disorder,  or  ambiguity ;  each 
part  holds  its  appropriate  place;  only  the  twofold  object  designed 
by  God  in  the  use  of  types  and  prophecies,  and  often  pursued  apart, 
was  carried  on  at  once,  that  is,  while  the  eye  of  the  church  was  di- 
rected by  prophecy  to  the  comins  realities  of  the  gospel,  the  minds 
of  her  people  were  at  the  same  time  familiarized,  by  typical  provi- 
dences, to  the  great  truths  and  princJiples,  which  these  were  to  un- 
fold and  manifest. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  views  respec- 
tively held  by-those,  who  have  taken  part  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, which  has  been  maintained  upon  the  subject.  Overlook- 
ing, as  we  conceive,  the  proper  connexion  existing  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  between  type  and  prophecy,  and  misled  by  the  apparent 
reference  in  the  predictions  both  to  Jewish  and  to  Christian  ob- 
jects, the  opinion  contended  for,  on  the  one  side,  has  been,  that 
such  predictions  contain  a  double  sense,  the  one  primary  and  the 
other  secondary,  or  the  one  literal  and  the  other  mystical ;  while 
the  opponents  of  this  view  utterly  reject  more  than  one  meaning  and 
one  reference,  and  when  the  prediction  is  applied  otherwise  than 
their  hypothesis  would  warrant  in  New  Testament  scripture,  thev 
regard  it  simply  as  an  accommodation  of  the  words  beside  the  ori- 
ginal and  proper  import.  A  lengthened  investigation  of  these  views 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose,  but  justice  to  the  principles 
which  we  have  attempted  to  develope  requires  something  to  be 
said  on  each. 

1.  And  first,  in  regard  to  the  double  sense— when  we  have  it 
laid  down  to  us,  as  a  proper  and  settled  canon  of  interpretation  for 
the  prophetic  parts  of  ancient  Scripture,  that  the  "  same  prophc- 

*  For  other  examples  of  this  and  the  preceding  class,  see  Appendix,  which  treats 
of  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  prophecies  bearing  on  that  subject,  uttered 
before  the  return  from  Babylon,  chiefly  belong  to  the  thirds  and  those  uttered  alter, 
to  the  second  class. 
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cies  frequently  refcft  to  different  events,  the  6ne^ne»r  and  the  other 
remote — ^the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritnal  and  perhaps  eternal ; 
that  the  expressions  are  partly  applicable  to  one  and  partly  to  an- 
other, and  that  what  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  first  we  must  ap- 
ply to  the  second ;"  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that 
there  must  in  that  ca^ise  be  a  most  painful  degree  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  resting  on  such  portions  of  Scripture.  The  difficulty 
of  threa;ding  one's  way,  without  the  direction  of  an  unerring  guide, 
through  such  involved  and  complicated  meanings,  must  often  be 
insuperable.  And  even  if  that  difficulty  could  be  mastered,  the  ' 
objection  would  still  remain,  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  see,  such 
an  intricacy  in  the  very  structure  of  prophecy  must  have  tended 
so  to  obscure  and  embarrass  the  subject,  as  to  render  the  word  of 
prophecy  of  comparatively  little  value,  whether  as  the  foundation 
of  hope  to  the  Old  Testament  church,*  or  the  evidence  of  faith  to 
the  New. 

Ajb  affording  an  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty, or  furnishing  evidence  tb  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  church, 
great  ingenuity,,  indeed,  has  been  employed  by  Warburton  and 
others,  to  establish  the  grounds  of  this  double  sense.  The  line  df 
argumentation,  however,  adopted  by  Warburton,  lies  open  to  two 
special  objections,  which  have  been  ably  pressed  against  it  by  Bi- 
snop  Marsh,  and  which  may  be  held  to  demonstrate  its  unsound- 
ness as  employed  by  him.  1.  It  first  of  all  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  is  precisely  analogous 
to  the  double  sense  of  allegory;  **  whereas,'*  to  use  the  words  of 
Marsh,  *^the  two  things,  instead  of  b^ng  analogous,  are  totally 
dissimilar.  When  we  interpret  a  prophecy,  to  which  a;  double 
meaning  is  ascribed,  the  one  relating  to  the  Jewish,  the  other  to 
the  Chnstian  dispensation,  we  are  in  either  case  concerned  with  an 
interpretation  of  words.  For  the  same  words,  which,  according 
to  one  interpretation,  are  applied  to  one  event,  are,  according  to 
another  interpretation,  applied  to  another  eVent.  But  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  allegory,  we  are  concerned  only  in  i\i^  first  instance 
with  an  interpretation  of  words ;  the  second  sense,  which  is  usual- 
ly called  the  allegorical  sense,  being  an  interpretation  of  things. 
The  interpretation  of  the  words  gives  nothing  more  than  the  plain 
and  simple  narratives  themselves,  (the  allegory  generally  assuming 
the  form  of  a  narrative ;)  whereas  the  moral  of  the  allegory  is 
learnt  by  an  application  of  the  things  signified  by  those  wof'ds,  to 
other  things,  which  resemble  them,  and  which  the  former  were  in- 
tended to  suggest.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,  and  the  interpretation 
of  a  prophecy,  with  a  double  sense."*  2.  The  view  of  Warburton 
is,  besides,  liable  to  the  objection^  that  it  not  only  implies  the^  pro- 
phecies themselves,  'fjrhich  have  the  double  sense,  to  have  been  very 
dark  and  obscure,  but  also  unnecessarily  precludes  the  existence 
o£  any  other  prophecies,  more  plain,  direct,  and  explicit — ^until  at 
least  the  dispensation,  under  which  the  former  were  given,  and  for 

*  Man h's  Lectures,  p.  444. 
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wUch  their  Yery  obsenrity  adapted  tlicfm,  had  weU-nigh  reached 
Its  close.  He  contends,  that  the  yeiled  meanutg  of  the  prophecies 
was  necessary,  in  order  at  once  to  awaken  some  general  expecUi- 
tions  among  the  Jews  of  better  things  io  come,  and  at  the  sante 
time  to  prevent  these  from  being  so  definitely  nnderstood,  as  to 
weaken  their  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  fatal  to 
this  yiew  of  the  matter,  that  in  point  of  fact  many  of  the  most 
literal  and  direct  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah^  were  contend^ 
poraneously  delivered  with  those,  which  are  alleged  to  possess  the 
secftfidary  sense,  and  to  carry  only  an  obscure  and  veiled  reference 
to  ^e  Messiah.  If  God*s  method  of  dealing  toward  the  Jews  could 
only  admit  of  the  latter,  then  it  must  inevitably  have  been  d^eat- 
ed  by  the  former.  And  it  must  besides'have  been,  not  so  much  a 
eround  of  Uame,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  an  essential  part  of  God's 
design  concerning  them,  that  they  could  ^^not  steadfastly  look  to 
the  end  of  that  which  was  to  be  abolished."  In  both  respects  this 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  real  state  of  tilings;  for  the  more 
clearly  they  perceived  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  end 
of  their  symbolical  institutions,  the  more  did  they  enter  into  the 
design  of  Ood,  and  attain  to  the  spiritual  condition  which  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  occuf)y. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  objections  apply  chiefly 
to  that  Vindication  of  the  double  sense,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Warburton,  in  connexion  with  his  peculiar  theory.  The  argument 
in  support  of  it,  is  capable  of  being  freed  in  a  great  measure  from 
both  objections,  and  is  perhaps  put  by  Davidson  in  its  most  plau- 
sible form.  ^'  What  is  the  double  sense?  Not  the  convenient  la- 
titude of  two  unconnected  senses,  wide  of  each  other,  and  giving 
room  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity,  but  the  combination  of  two  related, 
analogous,  and  harmonizing,  though  disparate  subjects,  each  clear 
and  definite  in  itself ;  implying  a  twofold  truth  in  the  prescience,  and 
creating  an  aggravated  difficulty,  and  thereby  an  accumulated  proof, 
in  the  completion.  For  a  case  in  point:  to  justify  the  predictions 
cohcerning  the  kingdom  of  David  in  their  double  force,  it  must  be 
shovm  of  them,  that  they  hold  in  each  of  their  relations,  jind  in 
each  were  fulfilled.  Bo  that  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  in  its 
true  idea,  is  a  check  upon  the  pretences  of  a  vague  and  unappro- 
priated prediction,  rather  than  a  door  to  admit  them.  But  this  is 
not  all.  For  if  the  prediction  distribute  its  sense  into  two  remote 
branches  or  systems  of  the  divine  economy;  if  it  show  not  <mly 
what  is  to  take  place  in  distant  times,  but  describe  also  different 
modes  of  God's  appointment,  though  holding  a  certain  and  inteUi- 
gible  resemblance  to  each  other ;  such  prediction  becomes  not  only 
more  conTin<^ing  in  the  argument,  but  more  iAStructive  in  the  doc- 
trine, because  it  expresses  the  correspondence  of  God's  dispensa- 
tions in  their  points  of  agreement,  as  well  as  his  foreknowledge."* 

This  view  so  far  coincides  with  the  one  we  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  that  it  plainly  recognises  a  combination  of  type  with  pro- 

•  Davidson  on  Prophecj,  p.  136. 
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phecy ;  but  differs,  in  that  it  sapposes  both  to  hare  been  included 
in  the  predietion,  the.  one  constituting  the  primary,  the  otlier  the 
secondary  sense  of  its  terms.  And  undoubtedly,  even  as  thus 
stated,  it  might  be  said  to  evince  the  correspondence  of  divine  doc- 
trine, unfolded  in  the  earlier  and  later  ^dispensations,  precisely  as 
is  done^  when  the  first  exhibition  of  doctrine  is  regarded,  according 
to  our  view,  simply  as  a  historical  type,  not  predicted,  and  the  se- 
cond alone  is  held  to  be  the  object  of  the  prophecy.  But  when  it 
is  further  contended^  that  prophecy,  with  such  a  double  meaning, 
instead  of  rendering  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  divine  foresight, 
more  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  only  supplies  an  accumulated  proof 
of  it,  by  creating  an  aggravated  difiSculty  in  the  fulfilment,  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  terms  of  the  prediction  to  admit  of 
such  a  twofold  fulfilment  by  means  of  events  so  widely  different, 
though  similar  and  related,  must  of  necessity  have  been  mad^  so 
much  more  general  und  indefinite.  Now  the  conviction  produced 
in  the  mind,  of  the  reality  of  divine  foresight  and  interposition,  by 
comparing  a  prediction  with  its  alleged  fulfilment,  must  always  be 
according  to  the  precisioif  of  its  terms,  and  the  number  of  particu- 
lar points,  in  which  it.  requires  to  be  met  by  special  corresponding 
facts  in  providence.  And  if  there  were  prophecies  so  constructed 
as  to  be  comprehensive  of  two  distinet  series  of  events,  actually 
holding  in  each  of  the  relations,  and  in  each  fulfilled,  the  inevita- 
ble conclusion  is,  that  the  language  employed  rnqst  have  'been  of 
so  loose  and  general  a  kind)  as  to  furnish  no  precise  and  determi- 
nate criteria  for  the  mind  to  rest  upon;  there  .woi;ild  be  some 
ground,  at  least,  for  entertaining  the  suspicion,  that^^  neither  was 
any  prophetic  gift  required  for  uttering  the  prediction,  nor  any 
special  providence  manifested  in  its  fulfilment.* 

But  our  chief  objection  to  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  fact,  on  which  the  theory  is  founded, — ^that  there  are 

*  Let  it  not  be  sapposed^  however,  tliat  we  doubt  the  ezittenee  of  some  prapheciet 
of  this  description.  There  are  prophecies,  the  chief  object  of  which,  like  that  of 
types,  was  to  show  the  correspondence  of  God's  dispensations,  or  the  uniformity  of 
truth  and  prineiple  manifested  in  his  dealings-  toward  hi»  church  in  all  ages,  rather 
than  to  afford  any  conclusive  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  his  word.  Such  prophecies 
were  of  necessity  general  and  conaprehensive,  admitting  of  manifold  fulfilments;  and 
it  is  in  regard  to  them,  that  we  would  understand  the  singdlarly  pregnant  and  beau- 
tiful remark  of  Bacon,  iu  the  second  book  of  his  Advancement  of  learning,  that  "  di- 
vine prophecies,  being  of  the  nature  of  their  Author,  with  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day,  are  therefore  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing 
and  germinant  accomplishment;  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to 
some  one  age.''  The  first  propheby  given  to  fallen  man,  may  serve  as  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this.  For  as  the  future  plant  lies  inwrapped  in  the  seed  corn,  and  is.  only 
made  to  grow  and  expand  into  its  full  dimensions,  by  the  germinating  processes  of 
nature,  so  in  the  preaiction,  <^The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,"  the  whole  work  and  history  of  redemption,  are  enclosed;  future  prophecies 
only  served  to  open  out  and  display  its  manifold  richness  and  variety  of  parts ;  and 
the  history  of  God's  church  and  people  in  every  succeeding  age  was  constantly  af- 
fording new  and  progressive  developments  of  its  blessed  import, — though  it  can  only 
be  said  to  have  its  **  height  and  fulness  "  in  the  completion  of  Christ's  personal  work 
on  earth,  and  the  final  glorification  of  his  church  and  kingdom.  This  line  of  remark 
might  be  extended  to  many  other  prophecies :  such,  for  example,  as  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the  prophetic  threatenings  uttered  against  the 
enemies  of  God's  cause  md  people. 
VOL.  I. — ^9 
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prophecies  really  predictiye  of  two  similar,  though  disparate  series 
of  events,  strictly  applicable  to  each,  and  finding  their  fulfilment 
in  each.  This  necessarily  forms  the  main  position  of  the  advocates 
of  the  doable  sense,  and  when  brought  to  particulars,  they  invaria- 
bly fail  to  establish  it ;  the  terms  of  each  single  prediction  always 
require  to  be  more  or  less  tortured,  in  order  to  admit  of  one  of  the 
senses  put  upon  it ;  and  the  flagrant  disregard  of  the  plain  and 
unequivocal  meaning  of  the  hotAb  of  Scripture,  with  which  this  has 
often  been  done,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  blinding 
influence  which  the^love  of  system  may  exert  over  the  most  power- 
ful minds.  We  had  oceasion  to  notice,  for  example,  that  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  understanding  the  2d  and  45th  Psalms  of 
any  other  person  than  Messiah,  has  driven  some  of  the  ablest  Ger- 
man commentators,  even  against  their  early  predilections,  to  inter- 
pret them  exclusively  of  him ;  the  events  of  his  history  alone  an- 
swer to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  And  yet  the  advocates  of  the 
double  sense  have  so  completely  inverted  the  truth  and  order  of 
things,  that  they  not  only  consider  the  events  of  David's  life  to 
have  been  equally  predicted  with  Christ  in  those  prophetic  Psalms, 
but  they  call  the  former  their  literal,  and  the  latter  their  figurative 
or  secondary  sense ;  the  only  sense  the  words  can,  after  a  ri^d 
analysis,  be  made  to  bear,  is  named  the  figurative,  while  that  which 
they  merely  bear  by  torture  and  constraint,  is  viewed  as  the  lite- 
ral. This  is  surely  a  ludicrous- mode  of  developing  an  author's 
meaning. 

"  Thoii  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in.  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  sufier 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  oorruption:  thou  wilt  make  known  to  me 
the  path  of  life;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  These  words,  in  the  16th 
Psalm,  were  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter  determinately  to  Christ, 
on  the  plain  and  intelligible  ground,  that  the  facts  of  his  history 
alone  corresponded  with  them.  He  contends  that  David  could  not 
there  speak  of  himself,  for  neither  had  he  been  prevented  from  see- 
ing corruption,  nor  had  he  ascended  (i.  e.  in  complete,  glorified  hu- 
manity) into  the  heavens,  the  region  of  God's  immediate  presence ; 
in  short,  he  intimates^  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Psalm  did 
not  hold  concerning  David,  and  therefore  concludes  it  to  have  re- 
ferred to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ^  the  only  events 
in  which  it  did  hold.  But  what  says  Warburton  of  the  freedom 
from  corruption,  the  deliverance  from  hell,  and  return  to  the  paths 
of  life,  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  ?  "  Though  it  literally  signi- 
fies," says  he,  "  security  from  the  curse  of  the  law  upon  trans- 
gressors, viz.  immature  death,  yet  it  may  very  reasonably  be  un- 
derstood in  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  resurrection  of- Christ  from  the 
dead ;  in  which  case,  the  words  or  terms  translated  soul  and  hell 
are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  bodi/ 
and  grave.'*  He  elsewhere  admits,  that  Peter  claimed  the  passage 
as  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  but  contends,  that  he  does 
so,  "  no  otherwise  than  by  giving  it  a  secondary  or  spiritual  sense." 
What  may  not  be  made  of  the  words  and  authority  of  Scripture,  if 
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sncb  liberties  are  to  be  taken  with  them  ?  In  fluch  a  style  of  inters 
pretation  one  xsannot  but  feel  as  if  the  terms  primary  and  second' 
aryy  literal  and  spiritual^  had  come  unaccountably  to  change  places 
with  each  other^ — sinf e  the  application '  to  Christ  is  the  only  one 
the  prophecy  can  properly  and  directly  bear,  while  the  application 
made  of  it  to  David  is  entirely  forced  and  unnaturaL  ' 

Were  it  necessary,  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  with  equal 
propriety  against  other  examples  commonly  produced  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  double  sense.  They  never  hold  in  both  of  the  rela- 
tions,-so  that  it  can  be  fairly  said,  the  prediction  has  in  each  re- 
ceived a  fulfilment  conformable  to  its  terms.  There  may  be^  as 
there  doubtless  are,  for  example^  in  the  concluding  pari  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  announcements  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  kind^ 
of  which  the  accomplishment  may  be  sought  in  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
were  to  distinguish  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  Embodying 
rather  great  truths  and  principles  of  government,  than  individual 
and  specific  acts,  they  may  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class  of  pro- 
phecies, which  have  '^  springing  and  germinant  accomplishment." 
But  even  in  regard  to  these  the  design  and  scope  of  the  prophecy 
requires  their  being  viewed  in  the  light  represented  above, — as 
suggested,  indeed,  by  the  events  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
deriving  from  these  somewhat  of  their  distinctive  character,  but 
strictly  and  properly  fulfilled  only  in  the  transactions  of  gospel 
times.  The  full  and  literal  import  of  the  words  in  the  main  stream 
and  current  of  this  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  can  find  its  ac- 
complishment in  nothing  short  of  the  great  realities  of  the  gospeL 
Even  Yitringa,  whom  we  had  formerly  occasion  to  characterize  as 
unduly  fond  of  double  meanings  and  mystical  interpretations,  here 
distinctly  rejects  a  primary  application  to  the  afiaitv  of  the  Jewish, 
people,  on  the  express  ground,  that  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  assertions  of  New  Testament  writers  regarding  particular 
parts  of  his  discourse,  will  not  admit  of  it.*  He  tells  us,  that  he  can 
find  no  intimation  of  Babylon,  or  a  return  from* Babylon,  in  the 
commencing  words  of  the  prophet ;  that  the  language  u^ed  is  such 
as  naturally  to  beget  the  idea,  not  of  the  people  going  to  dwell' 
with  God,  but  of  God  coming  to  dwell  with  them, — ^not  of  a  way  / 
being  prepared  through  a  foreign  region  for  their  marching  to  Jjb- 
rusalem,  but  of  a  way  prepared  in  the  land  and  cities  of  Judea  for  the 
manifestation  of  a  present  God;  and  that  the  express  reference  of 
the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
eyerlasting  word  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  perishing  nature  of 
flesh,  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  New  Testament  scripture,  preclude 
the  supposition  of  any  thing  being  understood  here  but  the  things 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  In  short  to  adopt  the  summary  of  this  able 
and  learned  commentator,  the  subjects  handled  by  Isaiah,  not  spi- 
ritually and  mystically,  but  directly  and  plainly,  are  "  the  great 
mystery  of  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righ- 
teousness in  the  world  through  the  Messiah,  his  forerunner,  and 
apostles,  with  the  revival  of  an  elect  church,  then  reduced  to  a 
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very  small  nmnber,  with  its  more  t^emarkable  preceding  signs,  and 
the  means  that  should  be  subservient  to  the  -whole  work  of  graee, 
— ^among  which  preceding  6igns  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  !Qabylon  itself,  as  typi- 
cal of  the  overthrow  of  all  idolatrous  and  Satanic  power,  are  chiefly 
dwelt  upon,  in  like  manner  as  the  conviction  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  concerning  the  vanity  of  idols  and  the  truth  of  God  and 
his  spiritual  worship,  hold  the  mpst  prominent  place  among  the 
concurrent  means." 

Gathering  up  what  has  been  advanced  against  the  double  sense, 
we  hold,  1.  That  It  so  ravels  and  complicates  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecies,  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  to  throw  the  greatest  doubt 
and  obscurity  over  the  interpretation  of  their  several  parts.  2,  Or 
supposing  this  to  be  avoided,  it  at  least  requires  them  to  be  of  so 
general  and  comprehensive  a  nature,  as  in  great  measure  to  prevent 
their  affording  any  decisive  proof  of  divine  foresight  and  interposi^ 
tion.  3.  And  finally,  that  in  point  of -fact,  when  applied  to  par- 
ticular eKamples,  the  theory  must  be  practically  ab&ndoned,  as  the 
terms  employed  in  all  the  more  important  predictions  are  too  defi- 
nite and  precise  to  admit  of  more  than  one  proper  fulfilment. 

2.  We  come  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  method  of  inter- 
pretation, which  has  usually  been  adopted  by  those,  vho  hold  only 
the  single  sense  of  prophecy.  The  chief  objection  with  which 
such  interpreters,  as  a  class,  are  chargeable  is  that,  not  taking 
sufficiently  into  account  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations,  they  hsive  generally 
given  but  a  partial  view  of  the  relations  borne  by  individual  pro- 
phecies, and  in  many  cases  have  considered  the  immediate  rela- 
tion, that  is,  the  connexion  which  a  certain  prophecy  had  with 
events  under  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  only  one  which  properly 
belonged  to  it,  while,  in  reality,  such  things  only  supplied  the 
occasion  of  its  deliverance,  and  the  peculiar  form  or  type  into 
which  it  was  thrown.  The  single  sense  contended  for,  has  thus 
often  become  the  ground  of  obscuring,  or  entirely  subverting  the 
real  sense.  For  when  the  primary  and  alone  proper  sense  of 
such  prophecies  was  sought  in  some  immediate  temporal  transac- 
tions, they  could  admit  of  no  legitimate  application  to  gospel  times, 
and  if  found  with  such  an  application  in  Scripture  itself,  it  must 
necessarily  be  by  a  mere  accommodation  of  their  words  to  other 
objects,  than  those  to  which  they  originally  and  strictly  referred. 
In  this  way  the  passages,  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son," 
*' A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  "I  will  open  my  mouth  in 
parables,"'  &c.,  have  commonly  been  denied  by  advocates  of  the 
single  sense,  to  have  any  thing  prophetical  about  them ;  for,  de- 
scriptive as  they  certainly  were  of  things  occurring  in  Jewish 
times,  it  were  to  endow  them  with  a  double  meaning,  if  they  might 
be  understood  as  also  referring  to  the  events  of  Christ's  history. 
And  not  only  such  Scriptures  as  these,  but  many  of  the  predictions 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets,  and  most  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
have  in  like  manner  been  stript  of  their  evangelical  import,  on  the 
ground  that  the  prophet  or  psalmist  must  have  had  in  view  cir- 
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cmnstances  immediately  affecting  himself  or  hid  countrymen,  and 
that  if  his  words  were  intended  to  delineate  these,  they  could  not 
in  strict  propriety  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  similar  things 
happening  under  the  gospel. 

We  could  scarcely,  perhaps,  have  a  better  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  school  of  interpretation,  now  in  question,  are  accuB- 
tomed  to  deal  with  these  portions  of  the  prophetic  Tolume,  than  in 
their  mode  of  handling  the  well-known  prophecy  in  the  7th  of 
Isaiah.  As  the  common  rersion  differ^  in  one  or  two  important 
particulars  from  the  correct  rendering,  we  give  it  in  the  version  of 
Lowth:  "Behold  the  virgin  conceiveth  and  beareth  a  son,  and  she 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.  Butter  (rather  milk)  and  honey 
shall  he  eat,  when  he  shall  know  to  refuse  what  is  evil,  and  choose 
what  is  good ;  for  before  this  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and 
to  choose  the  good,  the  land  shall  become  desolate,  by  whose  two 
kings  thou  art  distressed/'  We  are  expressly  told  by  Matthew, 
chap.  i.  22,  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  miracukmd 
conception  of  Jesus,  were  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy:  "Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled," 
&<;.  And  the  prediction  itself  seems  perfectly  to  harmonize  with 
this  statement,  and  even  to  admit  of  no  inferior  application ; — for 
that  a  mrgin  (almah,  never  used  but  of  an  unmarried  young  wo- 
man,) should  conceive,  and  thkt  the  child  should  bear  the  name  of 
Immantuly  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  no  virgin  but 
Mary,  and  no  child  but  Jesus.  "  The  prophecy,"  as  Bishop  Lowth 
has  well  stated,  "is  introduced  in  so  solemn  a  manner;  the  si^n  is 
so  marked,  as  a  sign  selected  and  given  by  God  himself,  after  Ahaz 
had  rejected  the  offer  of  any  sign  of  his  own  choosing  out  of  the 
whole  compass  of  nature  y  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  are  so  peculiar, 
and  the  name  of  the  child  «o  expressive,  containing  in  them  much 
more  than  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  a  common  child  re- 
quired^^or  even  admitted ;  that  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  in  minds 
prepared  by  the  general  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer  to  spring 
from  the  house  of  David,  they  raised  hopes  far  beyond  what  the 
present  occasion  suggested ;  especially  when  it  was  found,  that  in 
the  subsequent  prophecy,  delivered  immediately  afterward,  this 
child,  called  Immanuel,  is  treated  as  the  Lord  and  Prince  of  Judah. 
Who  could  this  be,  other  than  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  Pavid? 
under  which  character  a  great  and  even  a  divine  person  had  been 
promise,d»"  This  clear  and  convincing  statement  bears  some  re- 
spect to  the  theory  of  a  double  sense,  adopted  by  Lowth  generally, 
and  in  reference  also  to  this  particular  prediction.  The  objections 
already  made,  however,  to  the  double  sense  in  general,  apply  with 
special  force  here;  and  it  is  obvious,  on  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  the. prophecy  cannot  hold  in  two  references  according  to  the 
real  import  of  its  terms.  But  in  reading  out  this  import,  the 
greater  part  of  those  whtf  reject  the  double  sense,  can  find  nothing 
more  in  it  than  the  following :  that  a  young  person,,  then  a  virgin, 
should  be  married  and  have  a  son,  and  that  by  the  time  this  son 
should  have  arrived,  through  the  richest'  nourishment,  at  some 
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measure  of  discernment,  tbat  b,  in  the  eonrse  of  about  three  yeAra 
from  the  time  the  prophet  spake,  the  king  of  Jadah  should  be  re- 
lieved of  an  J  further  danger  or  annoyance  from  the  confederate 
bands  of  Israel  and  Syria;  for  by  that  time  these  should  be  dis- 
comfited, and  their  land  laid  desolate.  But  how  then  is  the  credit 
of  the  evangelist  to  be  saved,  who  in  such  emphatic  terms  asserts 
the  reference  of  the  prophecy  to  Christ  ?  Sometimes  they  scarcely 
even  try  to  save  it,  merely  asserting,  like  Grotius,  that  the  evan- 
gelist applied  it  in  the  mystical  sense  to  Christ,  in  other  words, 
put  a. sense  of  his  own  upon  it,  different  from  the  real  one;  .and 
sometimes  a;  canon  of  interpretation  is  brought  in  for  the  occasion, 
'^that  when  prophecies  of  future  events  are  expressed  in  language 
more  elevated  and  full,  than  the  particular  objects  contemplated 
demands,  (that  is,  happen  to  suit  some  other  things  fully  as  well 
as  what  they  were  really  meant  to  predict,)  then,  they  may  he  said 
to  be'  fulfilled  in  the  latter."  (Barnes  on  Matthew.)  How  far 
such  miserable  shifts  are  from  properly  vindicating  the  evangelist 
from  what  such  writers  must  regard  as  a  mistaken  or  improper 
use  of  the  prophecy,  maybe  left  to  the  unbiassed  reflection  of  every 
candid  mind. 

But  the  sense  thus  put  on  it,  is  equally  far  from  meeting  the 
plain  import  and  proper  design  of  the  prediction ;  as  we  may  see 
ny  viewing  it  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tered. The  confederacy  between  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  against 
Judah  bad  struck,  we  are  told,  the  most  appalling  terror  and  dis- 
may into  the  heart  of  Ahaz  and  his  people;  ^'his  heart  was  moved, 
and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved 
with  the  wind."*  In  these  circumstances,  the  prophet  is  sent  with 
a  message  of  comfort,  predicting  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the 
threatened  desolations  were  not  to  take  place  at  present,  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  these  kings ;  so  far  from  it,  that  these  kings 
irere  themselves  only  as  the  ends  of  two  smoking  firebrands,  that 
Would  soon  be  extinguished,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  par- 
ticular shouM  cease  in  sixty-five  years  to  have  a  being.  The  pro- 
phet, not  only  pronounced  this  message  of  deliverance^  but  offered, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  confirm  it  by  some  miraculous  sign, 
which  was  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  Ahaz  himself.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  however,  he  assumed  an  air  of  sanctity  and  declined^ 
as  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  prophet, 
and  unwilling  to  put  God  to  any  unnecessary  proof.  His  mind 
meanwhile  was  going  in  an  entirely  different  direction ;  for  with 
that  distrust  of  God,  which  the  ungodly  man  over  has,  especially 
in  times  of  real  danger,  he  had  resolved  to  l.ook  elsewhere  for  help, 
and  wad  caring  for  no  assurances  of  support,  but  what  he  might 
get  from  the  king  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xvi.,  2  Chron.  xxviii.)     In- 

*  In  all  pro)>abiUty  the  terror  was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  of  those  prophet 
ciea,  which  Isaiah  had  previously  attered,  and  which,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  severe  denunciations  they  contained  against  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  the  fear- 
ful desolations  that  wero  to  be  sent  in  chastisement  of  their  guilt,  might  naturally 
have  given  rise  to  the  impression,  that  now  the  time  of  vengeance  was  come. 
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dignant  «t  thk  b^ocrisy,  and  descrying  in  the  fleshly  confidence, 
which  lay  at  the.  bottom  of  it,  the  tme  source  o£  danger  to  the 
house  of  Dayid  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  then  pro^ 
eeeds  to  rebuke  the  iniquity  of  those  around  him^  and  proolaims 
from  the  Lord  a  sign — a  siffn,  indeed,  of  the  Lord's  covenant-love 
and  faithfulness  to  his  people,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  circum- 
stances might  have  led  us  to  expect,  a  sign  of  his  indignation  and 
judgment  toward  an  apostate  bouse  of  David,  and  such  as  followed 
in  their  crooked  ways.  He  tells  them,  that  if  from  any  quarter 
danger  might  be  apprehended  by  the  heritage  of  God,  it  was  not 
as  from  God.  himself ,7— that  so  far  from  his  l^ing  disposed  to  .give 
them  up,  without  cause,  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  he 
was  going  to  come  nearer  to  them  yet,  than  he  had  ever  done  be*- 
fore, — ^that  the  great  promise  of  a  Deliverer  and  glorious  King  t^ 
be  raised  up  in  the  house  of  David,  so  often  substantially  made 
already^  should  certainly  be  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  by  God  himself, 
in  very  deed,  entering  into  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  dwelling 
amongst  his  people, — ^but  that  so  little  would  this  wondrous  mani- 
festation of  faithfulness  and  love,  on  the.  part  of  God,  impart  to 
the  house  of  David  then  existing,  and  the  present  or  immediately 
following  generations  of  lorael  and  Judah,  that  before  the  Immanuel 
should  appear,  the  land  of  Israel  should  have  beqome  a  compara- 
tively forsaken,  desolate  region,  and  the  land  and  people  of  Judah 
be  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  merciless  conquerors,  consumed  \by 
the  fly  of  Egypt,  and  shaved  by  the  razor  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 
^Rierefore,  0  wicked  prince  of  the  house  ^f  David,  and  misguided 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  your  present  fear  and  confidence  are 
alike  misplaced; — what  you  have  mainly  to  dread^  is  not  the  al- 
ready doomed  and  miserable  people  of  Ephraim,  who  inii  few  short 
years  are  to  be  swept  from  their  place,  but  the  rival  powers  of 
Egypt  and.  Assyria,  especially  the  latter,  which  yo  are  now  fool- 
ishly confiding  in,  as  the  .grounds  of  safety  and  support;  if  ye  were 
wise,  your  fear  would  be  directed  toward  these  as  enemies  of  the 
cause  of  God,  your  confidence  placed  solely  upon  his  arm  of  stren^h ; 
and  only  to  those,  who  have  learned  such  divine  wisdom,  shall  the 
fulfilment  of  God's  grandest  promise  bring  safety,  deliverance,  and 
blessing. 

This  mode  of  bringing  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  prophecy, 
which  seems  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural,  difiers  in  softie 
particulars  from  those  commonly  adopted.  What  has  very  much^ 
and  in  my  opinion  unnecessarily  embarrassed  the  subject,  is  .the 
idea,  that. the  sign,  as  ultimately  given,  must  have  been  somehow 
designed  and  fitted  for  the  present  assurance  and  comfort  of  Aha^ 
and  his  people  regarding  the  dangers,  with  which  they  were  then 
encompassed.  In  order  to  make  out  this,  the  advocates  of  the 
double  sense  think  the.  prophet  must  have  had  in  view  a  twofold 
set  of  objects^ — a  virgin  conceiving  then,  (of  course  in  the  usual 
way,)  and  bearing  a  child,  who  should  be  a  pledge  of  the  Lord's 
presence  to  help  and  deliver,  and  all  this  as  the  type  and  earnest 
of  a  similar,  though  higher  dass  of  things  in  gospel  history.    Many 
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of  those,  ^bo  hold  to  a  single  s^nfie,  consider  the  propliet,  «8  we 
have  said,  to  have  had  in  view  only  the  first  class  of  objects,  and 
■in  these  find  its  proper  fulfilment*  Bat  others,  as  Yitringa,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  several  of  the  ablest  commentators,  who  hold  to  the 
single  sense,  and  pegard  the  prophecy  as  exclnsively  pointing  tb 
the  other,  the  gospel  class  of  objects,  still  labour  to  explain  the  mi- 
raculous conception  and  birth  of  the  Messiah,  as  intended  for  a  sign 
to  Ahaz  and  his  people  of  pi^esent  deliverance.  Here  is  the  grand 
difficulty, — and  how  do  they  remove  it?  Howoan  they  make  a 
distant  series  of  events,  simply  predicted,  with  any  propriety  ap- 
pear to  be  a  sign  of  other  events  immediately  in  prospect  ?  They 
suppose,  that  the  predicted  conception  and  birth  of  Immanuel,  beii^g 
«een  in  vision  or  ecstasy  by  the  prophet,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
in  a  manner  present,  and  that  he  henee  fixes  the  short  period, 
which  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  to  exist,  between  the  conception  of 
the  child,  and  his  discerning  between  evil  and  good,  as  the  period 
within  which  the  hostile  confederacy  should  be  broken : — an  in- 
volved and  artificial  device,  and  scarcely  compatible  with  the  integ- 
rity of  the  prophet.  For  if  the  people  had  really  understood  him 
to  refer  to  those,  historical  facts  concerning  the  Messiah,  as  notes 
of  time  regarding  the  confederacy,  would  they  not  have  been*  justi- 
fied in  believing,  that  the  promise  was  instantly  to  be  fulfilled, — 
that  the  conception  s^d  birth  of  Immanuel  were  presently  to  be- 
come facts  in  history  ?  Or,  if  guarded  against  this,  then  how  strange 
and  unnatural,  to  have  a  succession  of  facts,  existing  as  yet  only 
in  idea,  in  reality  many  centuries  distant,  set  up  as  landmarks  for 
determining  the  time  of  events  at  the  very  door !  I  believe  this 
to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  prophetic  record,  and  with- 
out a  foundation  in  reason.  The  whole  difficulty  is  avoided,  if  we 
take  the  sign  in  a  right  point  of  view,  which  is  well-known  to  be 
employed  with  considerable  latitude ;  while  the  very  manner  of  its 
introduction  here,  naturally  leads  us  to  think  of  a  somewhat  un- 
usual or  extended  application  pf  it.  The  house  of  David  would  not 
have  a  sign  in  the  ordinary  sense,— -therefore  they  must  have  one 
of  a  dififerent  sort,-^one,  the  direct  object  of  which  should  not,  as 
is  generally  imagined,  be  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  hope, 
(the  time  was  now  gone  by  for  that,)  but  to  fill  them  with  fear  and 
trembling.  This  seems  to  be  the  fair  and  natural  import  of  the 
prophet's  address^  which  in  its  immediate  design  portended  evil  and 
not  good;  as  is  also  confirmed  by  the  evident  reference  to  the  pre- 
diction in  Mio.  V.  3,  where  its  most  obvious  and  leading  purport  is 
expressed  by  "the  giving  up  of  the  people,  (that  is,  to  troubles  and 
calamities  of  various  sorts,)  till  she  which  travailed  had  brought 
forth."  Xn  chap.  viii.  14,  we  find  a  precisely  similar  prediction  of 
Messiah,  coupled  with  threatening  and  rebuke  .to  the  people,  as  in 
many  other  places.  Whisht  is.  then  to  be  regardetd  as  the  sign,  is 
not  the  mere  fact  of  Immanuers  conception  and  birth,  but  the 
whole  burden  of  the  prophecy, — ^the  severity  it  denounced  against 
unbelieving  and  faithless  transgressors^  as  well  as  the  goodness  it 
showed  to  be  in  reserve  for  a  God-fearing  «nd  chosen^  remnant. 
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The  proi^cy  ftlso  BhouM  be  viewed  as  one  to  the  end  cf  the  chap- 
ter, not  aa  dosing,  according  to  the  common  view,  with  ver.  16; 
the  prophet  merely  pauses  there  for  a  moment,  and  resnmes  his 
word  of  threatening,  with  a  special  application  to  Ahaz  and  his 
people.  His  object  throughout  is  only  incidentally,  as^it  were,  to 
foretell  the  birth  of  Immanuel,  but  directly  and  properly  to  disclose 
the  state  in  which  the  houses  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  should  be, 
when  that  event  should  take  'place.  He  says  nothing  precisely  as 
to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  declares  that  when  the  child 
should  be  old  enough  to  choose  its  own  food,  (Lowth's  rendering 
here  we  take  to  be  the  correct  one, — ^for  the  mere  infant  does  not 
choose  its  own  food,  nor  can  properly  be  represented  -  as  having 
any  food,  but  what  it  draws  from  its  mother's  breast,)  instead  of 
finding  himself  in  a  densely-peopled^  fully*cultivated  country,  as 
those  regions  then  were,  he  should  live  on  milk  and  wild  honey, 
the  natural  products  of  a  land  that  has  been  devastated,  and  which 
spontaneously  yields  more  than  its  few  inhabitants  can  consume. 
This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  eating  milk  and  honey;  for  the 
coming  desolation  of  the  land  is  given  as  a  reason  of  it,  in  v.  16 : 
'^he  shall  eat,  &c«,  for  the  land  shall  be  desolate."  And  the  same 
image  is  repeated  in  ver.  21,  22,  concerning  the  land  of  Judah,  as 
the  former  was  said  concerning  the  lands  of  Ephraim  and  Ryria, 
lest  AhUz  and  his  people  should  imagiiie,  that  no  such  desolations 
were  to  overtake  their  territory;  the  whole  region  was  to  share 
substantially  the  Same  fate,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  are  men- 
tioned successively,  only  because  the  circumstances  naturally  led 
to  their  being  thus  particularized.  Of  course  the  eating  of  milk 
and  honey  is  merely  given  as  an  indication  of  the  previous  calar 
mities  that  should  have  befallen  the  country, — an  individualizing 
of  the  intermediate  desolations,  not  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  Immanuel  actually  living  on  such  fare.  And  the  whole  put  to- 
gether, the  work  of  judgment  to  be  executed  on  the  land  for  sin, 
along  with  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  God's  great  promise  of  a  de- 
liverer for  those  who  truly  waited  for  it,  is  called  God's  sign  to 
Ahaz  and  his  degenerate  people,— *the  only  one  he  could  now  give^ 
since  their  own  perversity  and  wickedness  prevented  him  from 
granting  another,  which  might  have  been  altogether  gfaCious  in  its 
character  and  object.'*' 

Thus  we  see  how  the  direct  reference  of  this  prophecy  to  Christ 
is  borne  out  both  by  a  faithful  interpretation  of  its  terms,  and  by  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

*  The  proper  meaning  of  the  prophecy  has  often  been  obscured,  by  suppoRlng,  that 
what  is  said  in  the  next  chapter,  abont  the  prophet's  son,  has  respect  to  the  child 
here  spoken  of,  seeing  ita  birth  and  name  were  to  be  as  a  sign  of  deliverance  from 
the  Syrian  invasion.  But,  as  Hengstenberg  has  said,  "  it  rather  refutes  the  notion 
of  Immanuel's  beine  the  prophet's  son,  (or  that  of  any  other  person  then  Ii\ing;)  as 
it  is  not  probable,  that  the  prophet  wonld  have  given  two  of  his  soni  symbolical 
Bamesy  which  l^elatad  to  the  same  event ;  while  it  is  entirely  suitable  to  the  Mes- 
sianic interpretation,  that  a  visible  sign  should  have  been  added  to  the  invisible  one, 
which  consisted  solely  of  the  promise.'^  We  should  say  the  threatening,  as  well  as 
the  promise, — for  it  was  in  the  former  character,  rather  than  in  the  latter,  that  God 
BOW  apake  to  the  mass  of  the  peo|>le:  as  appears  from  the  general  straio  of  chap* 
▼iii.,  not  less  than  of  the  concluding  prophecy  in  chapter  vii. 
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And  we  should  find  the  same  m  regard  to  many  other  prophecies^ 
which  the  class  of  interpreters  now  referred  to  have  been  wont  to 
explain  of  inferior  and  earthly  affairSj  did  it  consist  with  bur  plan 
to  examine  them  in  detail.  It  has  been  done,  indeed,  in  a  masterly 
style  by  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Ghristology  of  the  Old  Testament — 
a  work  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  a  book  that  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  in  producing  a  sounder  style  of  criticism 
on  the  prophecies,  not  only  as  opposed  to  the  groundless  notion  of 
a  double  sense,  but  also,  and  still  more,  as  opposed  to  the  preva- 
lent errors  of  a  mistaken  single  sense.  Even  before  it  made  its 
appearance,  a  reaction  had  begun  to  take  place  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  this  erroneous  mode  of  interpretation  had  its  ablest 
advocates ;  and  both  RosenmuUer,  in  his  last  edition  of  his  Com- 
mentary, and  De  Wette,  had  felt  themselves  constrained,  against 
all  their  early  predilections,  to  look  for  the  plain  and  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecies  in  the  events  of  Christ's  work  and  kingdom, 
which  they  once  interpretedof  other  and  inferior  events.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  their  theory  of  interpretation  is  open  to 
the  objection  of  not  sufficiently  taking  into  account  the  typical  con- 
nexion between  the  circumstances  from  which  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies took  their  rise,  and  their  form,  and  the  events  which  they 
predicted.  They  look,  for  the  most  part,  too  exclusively  to  the 
word  of  prophecy  itself,  and  view  it  too  much  apart  from  those  out- 
ward transactions,  past  or  future,  which  formed  in  fact  a  parallel 
prophecy  in  action,  and  constituted  the  ground  and  pattern,  as 
well  as  occasion,  of  the  other.  They  run,  in  short,  ii^to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  those,  who  maintain  the  double  sense,  and  treat  the 
prophecies,  which  look  so  like  descriptions  of  events  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, that  their  application  to  these  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  their  primary  and  proper  sense,  as  if  they  stood  altogether 
apart  from  such  events.  We  cannot  eirter  into  particulars;  bat 
must  state,  that  the  defect  in  question  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
an  existence  in  the  work  of  Hengstenberg^-although  vf e  conceive 
that  there  is. not  quite  so  broad  nikdi  definite  a  place  frequently 
given  to  the  transactions  of  Old  Testament  history,  as  in  this  point 
of  view  is  due  to  them ;  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  mere  images  of  gospel  things,  and  sometimes  as.  themselves  im- 
perfect fulfilments  of  gospel  promises.  Thi»  appears  especially  in 
some  portions  of  the  remarks  made  on  the  concluding  portion  of 
Isaiah,  where  such  constant  references .  occur  to  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon.  That  deliverance,  with  the  issues  growing  out 
of  it,  like  the  earlier  deliverance  from  Egypt,  was  a  manifestation 
on  the  terrene  and  outward  field  of  a  present  providence,  of  truths 
and  principles,  which  were  waiting  to  receive  their  higher  and 
grander  development  in  Christ's  kingdom.  Hence,  the  prophetic 
vision,  while  rising  aloft  into  the  higher  territory  and  bringing  into 
view  what  belonged  to  that,  yet,  seeing  in  the  lower  the  -type  and 
pattern  of  what  was  to  come,  took  from  that  its  hue  and  aspect, 
still  speaking,  however,  of  the  realities  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
and  in  these  alone  finding  its  intended  fulfilment.  Sut  of  this  we 
have  already  spoken. 
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CHAPTER  VL. 

THE  PLACE  BITE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OP  TTPE8  AS  A  BBANCH  OF  THEOLO- 
GICAL STtOY,  AND  THE  BENEFITS  IT  18  FITTED  TO  YIELD,  WHEN 
BIGHTLT  DNDEB8TOOD  AND  APPLIED. 

The  loose  and  incorrect  views  which  have  been  so  long  current 
regarding  the  types,  and  which  have  latterly  taken  a  course  that 
tends  at  once  to  abridge  their  number  and  lower  their  importance, 
have  well  nigh  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  subject  ipto  dis- 
credit, and  left  it  little  more  than  a  nominal  plaoe  in  our  more  re- 
cent theplogical  systems.  For  any  real  value  it  possesses  as  a 
mode  of  divine  revelation,  or  any  substantial  benefit  to  be  derived 
&om  becoming  acquainted  with  the  information  it  conveys,  we 
search  in  vain  amid  the  writings  of  many  of  our  most  approved 
interpreters  and  systematic  divines.  The  manner  in  which  they 
for  the  most  part  discuss  it,  is  rftther  negative  than  positive;  they 
dwell  more  a  great  deal  upon  the  abuses,  to  which  it  may  be  car- 
ried, than  upoi\  the  advantages,  to  which  it  should  be  applied; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  errors,  delivering 
cautions,  prescribing  limits,  and  disowning  unwarrantable  conclu- 
sions, one  is  tempted  to  think,  that  the  subject  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  any  special  consideration  at  all. 

If  the  discussion  pursued  through  the  preceding,  chapters  has 
been  prosecuted  with  any  success,  it  must  have  tended  to  beget  4 
very  ££ferent .  impression,  and  suggested  various  points  of  great 
importance,  with  which  the  typical  character  of  ancient  scripture 
is  so  intimately  connected,  that,  apart  from  it,  they  cannot  be  seen 
in  their  proper  light,  or  just  .magnitude.  Were  it  only  from  the 
connexion  in  which  the  subject  stands  with  prophecy,  and  the 
light  it  throws,  when  properly  understood,  on  the  structure  of 
many  portions  of  the  prophetic  record,  it  would  well  deserve  to 
have  its  title  vindicated  to  a  high  and  important  place,  in  the  theory 
of  revelation.  On  the  service  which  the  typology  of  scripture  is 
thus  capable  of  rendering  to  its  prophecies,  we  have  already  dwelt 
at  sufficient  length,  nor  shall  we  now  revert  to  it ;  but  there  are 
other  points  not  hitherto  noticed,  at  least  not  distinctly  brought 
oat,  in  the  precedii^g  investigation,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  of 
vital  moment,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  up  at  some  length, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  second  great  division  of  our  subject — the 
practical  application  of  our  views  and.  principles  to  the  typical 
matter  of  ancient  scripture. 

I.  Th^re  is  an  analogy  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  the  communication  of  God  to  his  church  at 
difierent  times,  and  which  it  is  important  for  us  to  mark.  In  one 
short  period  of  its  history,  the  N^w  Testament  church  might  be 
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said  to  hold  a  close  refiiemblance  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to 
i^  capacity  for  receiving  divine  truth,  and  the  manner  in  whick  it 
might  require  this  to  be  communicated  to  it.  The  period  we  refer 
to  IS  the  one  which  embraces  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
during  which  events  were  preparing  for  the  actual  establishment 
of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  his  disciples  were  undergoing  the 
discipline  which  was  to  fit  them  for  taking  a  part  in  its  transac- 
tions. When  the  kingdom  was  fully  set  up,  with  its  dear  manifes- 
tations of  gospel  truth,  ami  its  large  dowry  of  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
the  church  passed  into  a  new  condition ;  she  became  possessed  of 
the  understanding,  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  manhood,  conse- 
quently released  from  the  imperfection  and  restraints  of  childhood, 
to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  confined ;  and  as  our  Lord,  during 
the  period  of  his  personal  ministry,  had  to  form  anxl  eleyato  the 
minds  of  his  immediate  disciples,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  passing  out 
of  the  one  condition  into  the  other,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect, 
that  his  mode  of  teaching  would  bear  in  itr  leading  features  some 
resemblance  to  what  was  adopted  toward  the  Old  Testament  church 
as  a  whole,  while  it  Was  undergoing  a  similar,  though  immensely 
more  lengthened  process  6f  preparation  for  ^'the  dispensation  of 
the  fidness  of  times." 

Now  the  great  peculiarity,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  of 
God's  method  of  teaching  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  church, 
consisted  in  its  being  chiefly  conveyed  through  symbol  and  action. 
The  grand  truths  and  principles  of  evangelical  doctrine  were,  in- 
deed, taught  the  members  of  the  church;  yet  not,  as  now,  in  platn 
and  direct  statements,  but  by  means  of  ontward  events  and  solemn 
rites ;  they  were  incessantly  flowing  in  upon  them  from  the  history 
of  providence,  and  the  institutions  of  worship.  For  the  practical 
guidance  and  direction  of  their  conduct  they  were  furnished  with 
manly  lessons  of  instruction,  the  most  literal  and  express ;  but  for 
the  enlightenment  of  their  mind  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  divine  government, 
the  instruction  they  received  was  not  literal  and  express^  but  veiled 
and  figurative;  it  addressed  itself  to  the  eye,  rather  than  to  the 
ear ;  it  came  intermingled  with  things  seen  and  felt ;  and  while  it 
made  them  of  necessity  familiar  with^  the  general  forms  of  trath 
and  principle,  which  pervade  the  economy  of  grace,  it  left  them, 
by  a  like  necessity,  in  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  precise  facts 
and  operations,  through  which  these  were  chiefly  to  be  realized  and 
developed. 

How  entirely  analogous  was  the  course  pursued  by  our  Lord 
toward  his  immediate  disciples  during  the  period  of  his  personal 
ministry !  We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  plain  and  direct  teaching 
was  totally  excluded,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  it  was  chiefly 
employed  in  inculcating  the  lessons  of  moral  truth  and  commanded 
duty, — clearing  away  the  false  glosses  with  which  a  corrupt  priest- 
hood had  allow'ed  these  to  be  perverted  or  impaired,  and  disclosing 
the  extent  of  ptire  and  spiritual  attainment,  which  was  to  be  sought 
from  the  members  of  his  kingdom.     But  in  regard  to  what  may 
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be  called  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom, — the  all-important  facts 
on  which  it  was  to  be  founded,  the  kind  of  operatiooB  in  which  it 
was  to  proceed,  and  the  hidden  life,  which  its  members  should  be 
called  to  maintain,  no  direct  instruction  of  any  moment  was  im- 
parted up  to  the  last  night  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  On 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  sought  to  conyey  plain  information 
concerning  these,  the  disciples  either  entirely  misunderstood  his 
Hieuiing,  or  showed  themselyes  quite  incapable  of  profiting  by  his 
instructions,  (Matth.  ^vi.  21 — 23;  Luke  zyiii.  34;  John  ii.  19—22; 
yi.)  And  in  his  last,  discourse  with  them  he  declared,  that  ^'he 
had  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  them,  but  that  they  could  not 
bear  them,"  and  these,  therefore,  were  reseryed  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ^^who  should  lead,  them  into  all  the  truth."  But 
shall  we  on  this  account  conclude,  that  our  Lord's  disciples  got 
no  instruction  of  any  kind,  while  he  was  with. them,  concerning 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom?  Far  from  it.  They  were  every 
day  receiving  instruction, — but  that  conyeyed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Old  Testament  church,  through  action  and  symbol,  or  more 
coirectly,  through  actions  .and  allegory,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  symbol,  and  was  intended  to  work  in  a  similar  manner  upon 
their  minds.  The  doings  of  Jesus  were  in  this  respect  so  many 
means  of  information ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  an  instruc- 
tion; eyery  action  was  a  type  in  history;  and  hence  he  appealed, 
in  his  last  discourse  with  lus  disciples  to  the  works  he  had  done  in 
their  presence,  as  ^'haying  reyealed  to  them  the  Father."  For 
in  these  they  had  seen  all  the  principles  on  which  God  was  to  act 
in  his  dealings  toward  men,  and  on  which  he.  was  to  rear  the  con- 
stitution of  his  eyerlasting  kingdom,  most  uniformly  and  gloriously 
displayed, — ^his  untainted  righteousness,  repelling  eyery  form  and 
pollution  of  sin,  coupled  with  the  most  yearning  loye  and  compas- 
sion to  sinners, — ^his  boundless  beneficence  toward  the  needy  and 
distressed,  yet  his  solemn  regard  to  his  own  honour  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  gifts,  dispensed,  as  they  oyer  were,  only  to  the 
thankful  and  lowly  hand  of  faith, — ^his  ability  to  prevail  over  all 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  retrieye  the  most  inveterate  forms  of 
corruption,  while  they,  in  whose  behalf  his  grace  wrought  such 
mighty  deeds,  were  still  left  beleaguered  with  temptation,  and  ap- 
pointed ii^  deepest  humility  to  bear  the  contradiction  of  sinners. 
These,  and  such  like  lessons  of  heavenly  instruction,  were  con- 
stantly pouring  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  disoiples  from  the  events 
of  every  day's  ministration  on  the  part  of  their  Divine  Master; 
and  thus  they  became  familiarized  to  ideas  and  principles,  which 
needed  only  to  be  applied  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul  and 
the  loftier  concerns  of  eternity,  to  fit  them  for  entering  with  en- 
lightened spirits  into  the  scenes  and  labours  of  Christ's  spiritual 
kingdom. 

It  was  but  another  department  of  the  same  kind  of  teaching, 
being  intended,  in  like  manner,  to  reach  the  understanding  through 
the  yisible  representation  of  inferior,  but  similar  and  parallel  things, 
which  was  adopted  by  our  Lord,  when  he  resorted  to  the  parabolic 
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method  of  infitruction.  For  his  adyersaries,  this  adoption  of  the 
parabolic  style  was  employed  in  the  way  of  judgment,  as  a. solemn 
rebuke  for  their  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  heart;  but  for  his 
own  disciples  it  was  taken  as  a  cover  for  presenting  to  them  more 
truth  concerning  the  kingdom,  or  impressing  on  them  a  more  full  and 
distinct  idea  of  its  leading  features,  than  otherwise  they  were  ca- 
pable of  receiving.  The  parables  were  to  the  disciples  in  the  stead 
of  symbolic  representations,  conveying  under  the  shell  of  an  out- 
ward and  familiar  form  the  kernel  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  histories, 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  field  of  providence,  of  the  divine  economy, 
as  about  to  be  unfolded  in  Messiah's  reign,  which  the  simplest 
could  understand,  and  which,  like  the  types  of  an  earlier  dispensa- 
tion, needed  only  to  be  interpreted  by  the  facts  of  gospel  history, 
to  render  the  minds,  which  had  received  them,  well  instructed  in 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  and  fully  reconciled  to  its  spiritual  and 
heavenly  truths.  In  short,  our  Lord  found  his  disciples  like  chil- 
dren, too  carnal  and  contracted  in  their  views,  to  receive  the  things 
of  his  coming  dispensation  in  their  unveiled  and  naked  form,  and 
therefore  he  subjected  them  to  a  course  of  educational  training,  in 
which,  by  means  of  the  actions  of  his  own  life  and  the  delineations 
of  historical  narrative,  he  made  them  acquainted  with  such  views 
and  principles  as  tended  to  prepare  them  for  apprehending  clearly 
in  their  own  minds,  and  unfolding  to  others,  the  higher  facts  and 
operations  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus  we  see  how  precisely  similar  was  the  method  of  teaching 
and  preparation  adopted  toward  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
during  their  short  period  of  special  training  for  a  New  Testatnent 
church  and  ministry,  to  what  had  been  adopted  toward  the  church 
of  the  Old  Testament  at  large,  during  her  long  period  of  waiting 
expectation  for  the  good  things  to  come.  The  analogy  arbing,  as 
it  does,  from  a  uniformity  of  plan  pursued  in  circumstances  so  al- 
tered, and  through  periods  so  widely  different,  is  such  as  clearly 
bespeaks  the  consistent  working  and  presiding  agency  of  Him, 
"who  is  the  same  yester(?ay,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  may  be 
little  able  to  explain  why  in  either  period  such  a  method  was  pur- 
sued ;  but  compared  together,  they  mutually  support  and  throw 
light  on  each  other.  Pursued  during  the  space  of  three  years  with 
the  disciples,  and  that  space  occupying  the  whole  term  of  Christ's 
personal  ministry  on  earth,  we  may  be  the  less  surprised,  that  it 
should  have  been  pursued  during  so  many  generations  before  his 
arrival.  And  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  so  many  genera- 
tions the  church  was  confined  to  such  childhood  training  and  in- 
struction, accustomed  only,  through  the  facts  of  outward  history, 
and  the  rites  of  symbolic  worship,  to  apprehend  the  main  ideas  and 
principles  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom,  while  the  precise  events 
and  operations  in  which  these  were  to  receive  their  necessary  and 
proper  development,  were  little,  if  at  all  known  to  her, — shall  it 
seem  strange,  and  be  taken  as  a  just  exception  against  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  these  were  only  taught  as  in  a  mys- 
tery, not  brought  distinctly  and  prominently  out,  during  the  com- 
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paratively  brief  space  of  our  Lord's  triennial  ministry  ?  Afi  ob- 
jection of  this  kind  has  sometimes  been  urged  by  Socinians,  and 
other  opponents  of  evangelical  truth,  who  would  fain  have  Jesus 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  moral  teacher,  and  seek  to  bring 
into  discredit  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  gospeL  "  Can  such 
doctrines/'  they  ask,  ^^so  much  insisted  on  by  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles  and  teachers  of  Christianity,  be  really  so  essential  to  the 
system  of  its  original  author,  when  he  himself  spake  so  little  about 
them, — ^never,  indeed,  distinctly  unfolded  them  during  all  l^e  time 
of  his  earthly  sojourn  ?'*  Look  to  the  analogy  of  God*s  dealings 
with  his  church,  and  let  that  supply  the  answer.  Christ  and  the 
things  of  his  salvation  were  the  end  of  the  whole  Old  Testament 
worship,  and  yet  centuries  of  preparatory  instruction  and  discipline 
were  not  thought  too  much  before  the  things  themselves  were 
brought  distinctly  into  view.  And  can  it  be  deemed  strange  or  un- 
reasonable that  those,  who  were  first  to  embrace  and  promulgate 
them,  should  have  been  kept  for  the  space  of  three  years  in  a  simi- 
lar course  of  preparatory  instruction  and  discipline  ?  The  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  founded  upon  the  facts  of  its  history; 
and  until  these  facts  had  actually  taken  place,  as  the 'doctrines 
could  not  be  distinctly  understood,  so  they  could  not  be  directly 
and  plainly  taught;  they  could  only  be  impressed  upon  the  mind 
in  their  essential  elements  or  ground-ideas  through  actions  and  sym- 
bols, types  and  parables ;  and  it  results  as  much  from  the  absolute 
necessity  of  things,  as  from  the  choice  of  its  divine  Author,  that 
the  mode  of  instruction,  which  was  continued  through  the  lengthened 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  has  its  parallel  and  counter- 
part in  "  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

n.  But  there  is  an  analogy  of  faith  or  doctrine,  which  is  of  more 
consequence  than  any  analogy  that  may  appear  4n  the  methods  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  how  at  similar, 
though  distant  periods,  like  methods  or  channels  of  communication 
were  employed  by  God  for  informing  the  minds  of  his  people  with 
spiritual  Ught;  but  it  is  greatly  more  important  to  know,  that,  so 
far  as  communicated,  the  truth  of  God  has  been  always  one ;  that 
the  earlier  and  the  later,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  churches, 
however  different  in  other  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  ))oth  have  been  called  to  see  substantially  by  the  same 
light,  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  to  possess  and  manifest  the  same 
elements  of  character.  This  we  can  only  learn  by  a  proper  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  typology  of  Scripture,  for  it  is 
through  that  alone  we  can  become  rightly  acquainted  with  the  truth 
communicated,  received  and  acted  on,  under  the  earlier  dispensa- 
tions of  God. 

In  New  Testament  scripture,  we  find  not  unfrequently  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  earlier  and  the  later  dispensations  more  in- 
sisted on,  than  their  resemblances.  A  necessity  for  this  arose  from 
the  abuse  which  had  been  made  by  the  Jews  of  the  things  belong- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  economy — ^who,  in  the  grossness  and  carnality 
of  their  minds,  mistook  the  means  for  the  end,  embraced  the 
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shadow  for  the  suhstance,  and  converted  what  was  set  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  leading  them  to  Christ,  into  a  mighty  stumbling- 
block  to  obstruct  the  way  of  their  approach  to  him.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  necessary  to  bring  prominently  out  the  differences 
between  the  preparatory  and  the  ultimate  schemes  of  God,  and 
to  show  that  what  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  one,  was  quite  un- 
suited  or  opposed  to  the  other.  But  there  were,  notwithstanding, 
many  real  agreements  of  a  most  important  and  fundamental  nature 
between  them,  which  also  are  referred  to  in  many  portions  of  New 
Testament  scripture.  Moses  and  Christ,  when  closely  examined 
and  viewed  according  to  the  inward  meaning  and  substance  of 
each,  are  found  to  teach  the  same  doctrine;  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets of  tha  Old  Testament,  and  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  the 
New,  exhibit  but  different  phases  and  operations  of  the  same  glo- 
rious scheme  of  gf ace ;  the  light  varies  from  time  to  time  in  its 
force  and  clearness,  but  never  as  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed;  and  the  very  differences,  which  broadly  distinguish  the 
gospel  dispensation  to  the  outward  view  from  all  that  went  before 
it,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  entire  plan  and  purpose 
of  God,  become  evidences  of,  an  internal  harmony  and  fundamental 
agreement. 

We  cannot  here  enter  on  the  full  investigation  of  this  topic,  as 
the  truth  of  it  can  only  become  fully  apparent  from  the  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  typical  matter  of  ancient  Scripture. 
But  we  may  take  one  point  in  illustration,  and  that  one,  which 
shall  carry  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  subject.  What,  at  first 
sight,  can  present  a  more  striking  difference  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  dispensations,  than  the  prominent  place  given  in  the  one 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  coupled  with  the  silence  or  reserve 
maintained  regarding  it  in  the  other?  The  eternal, world  comes 
constantly  into  view  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  aU 
the  doctrines,  motives,  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  in  a  manner 
entwined  with  it ;  it  meets  us  in  every  page,  inspirits  every  cha- 
racter, imparts  a  high  and  ennobling  impress  to  the  whole  form 
and  framework  of  Christianity.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  We  cannot 
say,  indeed,  thai  there  is  no  intimation  in  any  part  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture,  embodying  a  plain  and  nnequivocal  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  un- 
tenableness  of  such  an  extreme  position,  which  once  formed  the 
subject  of  a  warm  controversy,  does  not  call  for  any  particular 
exposure  now. 

But  the  fact,  so  far  as  we  acknowledge  and  are  concerned  to 
account  for  it,  is  so  palpably  true,  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punishments,  never  was 
broadly  proclaimed  in  the  revelations  of  Old  Testament  scripture^ 
— ^has  no  distinct  and  easily  recognised  place,  either  in  the  patri- 
archal or  Levitical  dispensations, — ^is  never  advanced  as  a  formal 
ground  of  action,  or  inculcated  as  a  religious  belief, — ^is  rather 
implied,  than  distinctly  aflSirmed,  excepting  when  it  occasionally 
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appears  amMg  tfad  c<MDfes8ioii9  of  pious  iticliviclttals,  or  the  later 
annoimeeilbents  of  propt^ecy ;  all  indicating,  that  while  it  oould  not 
but  have  some  share  in  t^e  believing  apprehtosibns  of  God's  people 
in  everj  age,  there  yet  was  a  studied  caution  and  reserve  main.' 
tained  concerning'  it  by  God  in  his  divine  communications,  even 
mp  to  the  time  when  Ohrist  came,  ''brining  life  and  immortality 
to  light." 

Now  this  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  reve- 
lations has  generally  been  regarded  as  presenting  a  serious  dif- 
iicalty  in  the  way  of  a  harmonious  and  satisfactory  reconcilement 
between  them,  and  has  given  rise  to  various  theories  of  explanf^ 
tiop,  into  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  at  present  to  enter.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a  right  understanding  of  the  typology  d{ 
Scripture  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it  is  possible^  .to  raise  aft 
explanation  thoroughly  consistent  and  satisfactory.  For  leave  this 
out  of  view,-^-suppose,  that  God's  mothod  of  revelation  and  dealing 
to  the  Old  Testament  church  did  not  entirely  pl-oceed  upon  the 
plan  of  conveying  gospel  ideas  and  principles  through  means  of 
common  events  and. fleshly  symbols,  but  aidmLtted  of  these  being 
unfolded  in  their  unveiled  simplicity  and  proper  fulness,  then  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  account  for  such  profound  silence  and 
reserve  being  maintained  for  many  centuries  on  so  important  An 
aJrticle  of  faith  as  that  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  kind  of 
teaching  which  God  adopted  for  the  Old  Testament  ehurch,  in  re- 
ference to  gospel  things,  mainly  consisted  in  typical  transactions 
and  symbols,  then  not  only  was  the  absence  of  any  direct  informa- 
tion concerning  a  future  state  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  the 
divine  plan,  but  absolutely  n^cessarv  to  its  existence.  It  would 
not  have  been  suitable  to  the  church  in  such  a  condition,  but  a 
gross  incongruity,  warring  with  the  very  principles  of  her  consti- 
tution, had,  *'  things  eternal  and  invisible  been'  immediately  and 
nakedly  propounded  to  her,  or  otherwise  than  under  the  figures 
luid  shadows  of  temporal  aAd  visible  things."*  For  the  doctarine 
of  a  future  state,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  stands  inseparably 
connected  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection;  the 
one  could  not  be  plainly  and  distinctly  announced  without  a  Si- 
milar announcement  having  been  made  of  the  other;  and  so,  the 
whole  scheme  of  a  typical  and  preparatory  dispensation  would 
have  been  destroyed  in  its  foundation,  we  should  rathersay^could 
not  have  existed. 

But  if  it  really  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  place  his  church  for 
a  considerable  period  under  sudi  a  >di8pensation,  as  a  fit  training 
and  preparation  for  the  coming  and  reign  of  the  Messiah, — and  n 
it  were  the  object  of  this  dispensation,  as  we  think  it  must  have 
been,  to  exhibit  through  many  carnal  ordinances  and  providential 
arrangements  the  same  primary  truths  and  principles  which  were 
to  receive  their  full  and  only  adequate  manifestation  in  th^  king-  > 
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dom  of  Christ  ^^if  this  were  indeed  the  purpose  and  object  of 
God  m  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  church,  then 
the  exclusion  of  auy  direct  reference  to  the  eternal  world,  not  onlj 
may  be  sufBciently  accounted  for,  but  is  seen  to  haye  been  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.  The  introduction,  of  this,  in  any  thing  like 
a  distinct  or  palpable  form,  would  have  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  earlier  dispensation,  and  defeated  its  design.  In- 
stead of  paving  the  way  and  serving  as  a  preparatory  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction  for  the  .dispensation  of  the  gospel,  it 
dbbpuld  then  have  run  into  the  latter,  and  with  ordinances  suited  to 
a  temporary,  would  have  had  the  light  properly  b<^longittg  to  a 
complete  and  finished  revelation.  The  ancient  church,  having  her 
faith  professedly  directed  upon  the  eternal  world,  would  no  longer 
tave  preserved,  in  her  outward  and  earthly  history,  the  palpable 
manifestation  of  divine  truth  and  principle;  the  work  of  God  re- 
garding her  would  have  passed  into  the  region  of  the  inner  man ; 
she  would  have  had  Jber  spiritual  experiences,  her  hidden  life,  her 
internal  conflicts,  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  her  avowed  disre- 

fard  of  a  present,  her  habitual  pursuit  of  a.  future,  inheritance, 
n  short,  the  essential  distinctions  between  a  fleshly  and  a  spiritual 
dispensation,  between  a  preparatory  and  a  perfected  work  of  God, 
would  have  been  confounded,  and  violence  done  to  the  regular  and 
orderly  course  of  the  divine  procedure  toward  his  church. 
.  Did  we  want  a  proof  of  this  confusion,  and  the  mischievov 
consequences  naturally  resulting  from  it,  we  have  only  to  look  to 
.  the  history  of  the  later  Jews.  For  not  understanding,  like  our 
modern  infidels,  the  exact  place  designed  to  be^held  by  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  veil  being  throvm 
during  its  continuance  over  the  eternal  world,  they  fell  into  the 
>ipo8t  grievous  and  fatal  error  concerning  it, — ^mistook  it  for  the 
permanent  and  final,  instead  of  the  transient  and  preparatory, 
constitution  of  God's  kingdom, — under  this  persuasion  r^ected 
Him,  who  came  to  make  all  things  new,  and  treated  it  as  the  dead- 
liest heresy,  to  say  that  "the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  to 
them  should  be  changed."  How  should  they  have  come  so  entirely 
to  misapprehend  the  purport  of  Moses,  and  foolishly  embrace  the 
shadow  he  had  delineated  for  the  perfect  substance  f  Their  erroi* 
8tood  in  regarding  that  outward  dispensation  as  by  itself  making  a 
suitable  provision  for  eternity ;  and  what  mt^inly  tended  to  draw 
them  into  this  error,  we  have .  no  hesitation  in  saying,  was  the 
comparative  clearness  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  respecting  a 
future  state.  The  later  scriptures  spake  out  plainly  upon  this 
subject,  and  an  open,  avowed  expectation  of  a  resurrection  froi^ 
the  dead,  and  an  endless  life  thereafter  of  happiness  or  misery, 
had  become  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  church. 
So  much  was,  this  the  case,  that  the  apostle  Paul  could  think  of  no 
way  more  likely  to  gain  for  himself  a  favourable  hearing  before  a 
Jewish  council,  than  to  represent  his  cause  as  one  which  involved 
the  question  of  "the  hope  Jind  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
Now  all  this  had  been  well,  and  should  have  but  prepared  for 
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Ghriat's  person  and  irork  a  more  hearty,  as  well  as  enlightened 
reception,  if  they  had  home  in  mind,  that  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired  of  the  world  to  come  was  »  Buperadditional  hght  to  that 
which  shone  from  the  face  of  Moses^  and  that  the  higher  things 
which  concerned  ittfequired  also  a  higher  e<;onomy  to  provide  for 
them,  than  the  carnal  institutions  set  up  by  Moses.  But  not  dis* 
tinguishing  the  things  that  differythey  mixed  the  whole  up  with 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  if  it  had  been  there  they  derived  the 
views  they  cherished  of  an  immortal  life,  and  there  also  they  were 
to  look  for  whatever  they  needed  to  prepare  them  for  its  glories. 
And  had  they  been  right  in  their  premises,  it  had  been  impossible 
to  have  proved  them  wrong,  in  their  conclusion.  For  if  the  Old 
Testament  economy  had  contained  the  express  promulgation  of  an 
eternal  world,  or  if  its  ordinances  had  proceeded  on  a  distinct  re- 
cognition of  its  concerns,  then  those  who  lived  under  it  would 
plainly  have  been  warranted  and  bound  to  regard  it  as  making  of 
itself  adequate  provision  for  what  it  so  obviously  contemplated; 
and  the  proposal  to  do  it  away  as  unprofitable,  or  to  supplement 
it,  as  inherently  defective,  with  something  better,  must  inevitably 
have  appeared  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
as  if  it  had  coupled  things  together,  which  were  in  themselves  in- 
congruous,—-connected  with  the  end  proposed,  means  wholly  unfit 
for  reaching  it.  The  conviction  was  not  less  just  than  natural, 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  there,  as  an  essential  and 
proper  element^  provision  for  immottality  must  have  been  there 
also, — in  other  words,  if  the  distinctive  revelations  of  the  gospel 
had  been  bound  up  with  the  law  of  Moses,  its  peculiar  apparatns^ 
for  the  redemption  of  sinful  men  must  also  have  been'  ifiterwoven 
with  the  institutions  of  Moses.  To  present  the  one: without  the' 
other,  could  only  have  served  to  beget  the  impression,  that-  no 
other  was  really  required,  and  that  whatever  purposes  the  Messiah 
might  come  to  accomplish,  one  of  them  could  not  be  to  provide  for 
higher  yiterests  than  those  which  the  Mosaio  diepensation  professed 
to  have  in  view,  and  consequently  not  to  supplant  its  observances^ 
Thus  the.  twofold  error  of  first  exalting  that  dispensation'  to  an 
undue  rank,  by  looking  to  it  for  blessings  it  was  never  intended, 
unless  typically,  to  impart,  and  then  to  misapprehend  the  grand 
purpose  for  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come  in  the  flesh,  must 
have  been  the  certain  result  of  a  broad  revelation  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  This  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened, when  the  later  Jewish  church,  misled  by  its  growing  know- 
ledge of  the  life  to  come,  came  to  place  his  carnal  and  shadowy 
.  ordinances  in  immediate  contact  with  their  prospects  of  an  here- 
after. Their  increasing  knowledge  in  this  respect,  not  being  ac- 
companied by  the  spiritual  discernment  and  life  of  faith,  proved, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  greatest  temptation. 

However  strange,  then,  the  silence  preserved  in  XJod's  earlier 
revelations  regarding  a  future  state  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it 
necessarily  arose  from  the  plan  he  resolved  to  pursue.  It  was  not 
an  accident  or  an  oversight^  far  less,  an  unaccountable  blunder,  as 
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ha&  often  been-  represented,  but  a  lAatter  of  wise  and  skilful  ar- 
rangement.. And  instead  of  bringing  ipto  doubt  the  divine  origin 
nal  of  the. word  of  God,  it  should  rather  be  added  as  one  more  to 
the  many  p^oofi»  of  its  undeniable  truth  and  internal  harmony. 
For  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  real  design  and  full  com- 

Eass  of  the  divine  plan,  the  cleaYer^ight  we  would  in  this  respect 
ave  desiderated,  could  only  have  led  to  confusion  and  error. 
.'It  is  certainly  not,  however,  in  the  Warburtonian  sense,  that  we 
hold,  this  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the  verity  of  God's  ancient  w<Mrd, 
and  along  with  that  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses.  His  argu* 
ment,  which  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  nothing  being  written  ir^ 
Scripture  before  the  period  of  the  later  prophets,  which  clearly 
implied  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  of  the  absolute  ignprance 
of  the  mass  even  of  good  men  in  Jewish  and  patriarchal  times  of 
such  a  doctrine,  we  believe  to  be  not  only  baseless  in  itself,  but  ut- 
terly repugnant  and  opposed  to  the  real  truth.  This  we  trust  to 
be  able  to  show  at  large,  in  the  views  afterwards  to  be  exhibited 
of  the  truths  necessarily  involved  in  the  earlier  facts  of  revelation 
and  symbols  of  worship ;  and  in  particular,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the^  hope  of  the  inheritance  under  the  first  dispensation.  It  may 
be  enough  to  saT  at  present,  that  we  hold  it  to  be  clear  as  day, 
from  the  necessity  of  things,  and  fronv  the  intimations  of  Old  Tes- 
tament Scripture  itself,  that  godly  and  believing  men  of  old  did, 
from  the  very  first,  feel  themselves  to  be  bttt  pilgrims  and  straii- 

fers  on  earth,  and  did  habitually  seek  for  a  heavenly  country, 
'he  promises  given  them  of  good  things  to  come  were  so  framed 
as  to  force  on  them  the  conviction  and  hope  of  immortality.  The 
sacrifices  and  services  of  their  fleshly  ritual  were  al$o  calculated, 
and  tl^at  just  because  they  were  throughout  so  manifestly  fleshly 
and  earthly  in  their  immediate  object^  to  deepen  that  Conviction 
and  hope  in  the  bosom  of  all  intelligent  and  believing  Israelites. 
For  with  the  khowledge  they  had  of  the  evil  df  sin,  and  the  im- 
pressive views  which  were  given  them  in  the  law  itself,  of  its  enor- 
mity and  hatefulness  before  God,  they  could  not  but  be  convinced, 
that  so  bodily  a  service  provided  for  it  a  remedy  too  meagre  and 
inadequate  to  be  the  ultimate  one  of  God.  They  must  have  under- 
stood that  redemption  in  its  full  and  proper  sense  was  another 
thing,  than  what  they  saw  immediately  represented  there.  But 
however  much  they  did  understand  of  another  life,  and  a  higher 
provision  for  the  wants  of  their  nature,  than  could  be  found  in  the 
ordinances  of  a  sacrificial  worship,  the  discovery  of  this  could  not 
be  formally  brought  out  in  the  records  of  God ;  their  knowledge 
must  have  been  held,  so  to  speak,  in  a  mystery.  Though  they 
oould  not  have  been  men  of  faith  and  spiritual  discernment,  with* 
out  being  persuaded  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead;  yet 
how  far  they  were  enabled  to  penetrate  beneath  the  cover  of  sen* 
sible  things,  and  what  precise  measure  of  light  they  really  pos- 
sessed at  any  particular  time  regarding  the  world  to  come,  is  not, 
and  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  dis^^losed  to  us  in  the  original 
testimo&y,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  given  of  their  faith  and 
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character.  Nor  is  it  of  anj  importance,  tbat  we  should  have  had 
sach  particular  information ;  we  do  not  require  it  to  perceive  the 
essential  identity  of  their  condition  and  ours.  For,  living  as  they 
did  under  a  dispensation  which  was  throughout  typical  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  things,  the  carhal  ordinance  was  to  them  in  the  room 
of  the  spiritual  thing  it  represented,  and  the  'earthly  Canaan  in 
the  room  of  Grod's  everlastbg  kingdom;  and  this  being  the  case, 
the  rdation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  one  produced  substantially 
the  same  views,  feelings,  dispositions,  and  conduct,  which  is  pro^ 
duced  by  the  other;  that  is,  theibrmer,  when  rightly  act^  on  and 
improved,  led  to  the  same  interest  in  God's  favour  here,  and  the 
same  fitness  for  a  happy  destiny  hereafter,  which  also  results  from 
the  latter. 

And  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  thing,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  ' 
a.  perfect  agreement  under  all  diversities  of  light  and  administra* 
tion*  The  discoveries  which  God  gives  of  himself,  and  the  mea* 
sure  of  divine  truth  in  general,  which  he  imparts  to  die  churchy 
may  be  considerably  different  in  one,  irom  what  it  is  at  another 
period  of  her  history;  but  it  must  at  all  periods  be  such  as  to  be> 
get  one  character,  and  lead  to  one  result,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
receive  it.  The  giftx  of  the  Spirit,  and  knowledge  among  the  rest^ 
are  distributed  not  uniformly  to  all,  but  to  every  man,  and  conse** 
quentlj  to  every  period  of  the  church,  "  severally  as  he  will;"  but 
the  fruiU  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  conduct  and  experience  of  be^ 
lievers,  have  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  the  same.  For  the 
state  and  character  of  believers,  as  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit,  is  the  reflected  imago  of  God, — and  therefore  can  never  be 
materially  different,  under  whatever  measure  or  manifestation  of 
the  truth  produced ;  since  in  character,  as  in  being,  God  is  without 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  And  as  meetness  for  the  fu* 
ture  inheritance '  of  glory  consists,  not  so  much  in  any  precise 
amount  of  information  concerning  it-^for  even  now  we  see  ^^  as 
through  a  glass  darkly'' — as  in  a  faithful  reception  of  God's  de* 
clared  testimony,  and  a  corresponding  behaviour,  we  can  easily  un-  ^ 
derstand  how  believers  in  former  ages,  with  their  dim  light  and  car- 
nal services,  might  yet  become  well  prepared  for  the  mansitos  of 
glory.  '  Though  not  specially  called  to  direct  their  views  thither^ 
and  with  comparatively  slender  means  of  information  regarding 
what  was  there  to  be  infierited,  they  were  still  children  of  the  light, 
having  received  the  testimony  of  God,  and  taken  the  course  which 
that  prescribed.  They  were  not  only,  like  ourselves,  men  of  faith, 
but  in  them'  also,  though  in  a  different,  that  is,  a  more  outward  and 
sensible  manner,  faith  had  its  trials  and  dangers,  its  discourage* 
ments,  its  warrings  with  the  flesh  and  the  world,  its  timesof  weak- 
ness and  of  strength,  it^  blessed  satisfactions  and  triumphant  vie* 
tories ;  so  that  while  babes,  comparatively  speaking,  in  their  know- 
ledge and  apprehension  of  divine  things,  they  yet  possessed  all  the 
essential  marks  of  a  gospel  character,  had  every  thing  needed  to 
fit  than  for  fellowship  with  God,  and  an  inheritance  with  them  that 
are  sanctified;  and  when  taken  from  the  scenes  and  objects,  amid 
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which,  and  toward  which,  their  faith  had  here  displayed  its  heaven- 
derived  energies,  they  were  ready  to  pass  into  the  heavenly  Ca- 
nadn,  thoagh  it  might  be,  as  Abraham,  into  the  earthly  Canaan— 
Scarcely  knowing  whither  they  went. 

Thtis  wo  see,  in  on^  important  particular,  how  much  depends 
upon  givibg  to  the  typical  character  of  ancient  Scripture  its 
due  place  of  importance,  and  how  differences  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  revelations,  which  might  otherwise  s^m  very 
strange  and  unaccountable,  admit,  when  vi^ed  through  this  me- 
dium, of  a  mpst  natural  and  satisfactory  explanation.  Were  it 
necessary^  the  same  might  be  shown  in  regard  to  many  other  points 
of  scarcely  inferior  moment.  An^  indeed,  it  is  only  by  coming  to 
an  intelligent  and  proper  understanding  of  the  typical  import  of 
Ood's  earlier  revelations  and  dealings,  that  we  can  truly  harmonize 
at  all  Moses  and  Christ, — a  carnal  and  preparatory,  with  a  Spiritual 
and  perfected  econohiy.  In  the  outer  shell  and  framework,  in  the 
preciso  amount  of  knowledge  communicated,  and  th^  manner  in 
which  it  is  communicated,  there  must.of  necessity  be  many  obvious 
differenoesv  and  even  striking  contrarieties  between  them.  Bat 
view  them  in  their  inutual  relations  and  <;orresponding.  parts, — con- 
sider the  fundamental  truths  and  principles  which  they  embody, 
and  the  moral  effects  they  were  designed  and  are  fitted  to  produce, 
— in  a  word,  view  the  one  as  type,  and  the  other  as  antitype,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  and  a  deep-laid,  harmonious  agree- 
ment will  be  found  subsisting,  between  them  y  an  analogy  of  faith, 
^  correspondence  of  aim  and  doctrine  discovers  itself,  not  only  from 
Moses  to  Christ,  but  from  Genesis  to  Revelation ;  and  all  things 
in  the  word  and  dispensations  of  God  may  be  said  to  bear  witness 
to  Jeeiis,  for  they  all  either  point  the  way  to  and  terminate  in  his 
work  and  kingdom,  or  else  spring  out  of  and  illustrate  them. 

[The  ejxplanation  given  above  of  the  silence  observed  respecting 
a.  future  state,  will  be  seen,  I  trust,  to  have  nothing  in  conunon 
with  the  views  of  those,  who  would  account  for  the  introduction  of 
tnerely  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  being  ]()ropounded  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  from  the  necessity  of  assimilating  every  thing  in 
tiie  Mosaic  economy  to  the  notions  and  services  of  the  heathen. 
Spencer's  leading  ideas  on  the  subject,  are,  so  far  as  the  Israelites 
were  concerned,  that  at  the  period  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
they  Were  so  gross  and  sensual  in  their  dispositions,  so  glued  to 
the  flesh  and  the  worlds  that  nothing  but  earthly  rewards  and  pti- 
nishmentiB  would  have  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  4hem;  and — 
which  is  just  another  shape  of  the  same  argument — ^that  ^s  idol- 
worship  owed  its  influence  chiefly  to  the  apprehensions  of  present 
good  and  evil,  which  its  supposed  deities  were  believed  to  have  at 
their  command,  do  the  tendency  to  idolatry  among  the  Israelites, 
required  to  be  met  by  temporal  threatenings  and  promises,  (De 
Legib.  Hebr.  L.  I.  c.  VI.)  As  if  God  sought  then  to  attach  men 
to  his  service  by  ani/  Bortoi  means,  or  were  content  to  receive  froiti 
them  a  formal  homage,*  no  matter  how  essentially  low  and  carnal 
their  hearts  still  remained !     Or,  as  if  the  best  way  to  weim  the 
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heart  trcfm  &  fleshlj  disposition,  were  to  confine  its  view  to  the 
things  which  are  directly  fitted  to  feed  and  nourish  saoh  a  dispb- 
sition  !     Or,  finally,  as  if  the  most  eifective  method  of  arming  men 
against  the  temptations  of  idolatry,  were  to  put  his  own  worship 
on  a  level  with  it  as  to  reward  and  punishment,  and  not  rather  to 
carry  their  Views  far  above  and  beyond  the  short-lived  possessions 
of  earth,  to  unspeakably  brighter  glories  than  idolatry  could  ever 
unfold  or  promise  to  its  votaries !     Why  is  idolatry  so  little  now  a 
snare  or  temptation  to  the  people  of  God,  but  from  the  clear  dis- 
coveries which  are  laid  open  in  the  gospel  of  the  eternal  world? 
It  is  this,  which  enables  the  merest  babe  in  (Christianity  to  despise 
the  fooleries  of  idol-worship ;  and  so  also  would  it  have  enabled  the 
unlettered  Jew,  had  it  been  accordant  with  the  scheme  of  Qod  to 
grant  the  same  in  like  measure  to  him. — It  is  rather  surprising^ 
that  so  sensible  a  writer  as  Graves,  should,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  given  his  sanction  to  such  low  and  unworthy  views.     For 
among  the  secondary  reasons  which  he  advances  for  the  employ- 
ment merely  of  temporal  sanctions,  he  mentions  ^'  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  totally  inca^ 
pable  of  that  pure  and  rational  faith  in  the  sanctions  of  a  future 
state,  without  which  these  sanctions  cannot  efiectually  promote  the 
interests  of  piety  and  virtue.     Their  desires  and  ideas  being  con- 
fined to  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  world,  they  would  pay  little 
attention  to  the  promises  of  a  future  retribution,  which  they  could 
never  be  sure  were  fulfilled,'*  &c.  (Vol.  II.  p.  222.)    To  be  sure, 
if  their  desires  and  ideas  were,  and  must  have  been,  confined  to  a 
present  world, — but  why  that  if?    How  could  their  desires  and 
ideas  embrace  another  world,  if  no  such  world  were  really  disclosed 
to  them,  and  all  insight  into  futurity  purposely  withheld  ?     Would 
it  not  have  been  the  most  likely  way  to  give  their  desires  and  ideas 
a  loftier  direction,  to  unfold  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  higher 
state  of  being?    And  is  it  .for  one  moment  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
Israelites,  after  a  course  of  regular  discipline  and  training  under 
the  hand  of  Moses,  were  incapable  of  receiving  and  profiting  by 
the  light,  which  can  now  find  an  entrance  into  the  bosom  of  the 
most  unlettered  savages,  had  8U<^h  light  been  fairly  imparted  to 
them  ? — Not  to  ^ilarge,  however,  in  the  disproof  of  so  shallow  a 
notion,  which  implies,  it  will  be  observed,  the  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Israelites  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment, — an  opinion  utterly  incredible  and  positively  false, 
as  we  shall  ahow  in  its  proper  place, — we  wbuld  allude  for  a  little 
to  what  is  regarded  by  Graves,  and  the  majority,  we  believe,  of 
the  later  English  writers,  as  themain  reason  for  the  silence  observed 
by  Moses  in  respect  to  a  future  statp.     "  I  contend  (he  says,  p. 
208,)  that  the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  providence  being  esta- 
blished by  unquestioned  authority,  and  by  the  general  nature*  of 
the  Mosaic  code,  we  can  thence  satisfactorily  account  for  the  omis^ 
sion  of  a  future  sanction,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  accounted  for ;  60  that  such  omission,  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  dispensationj  results 
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from  the  operation  of  that  extraordiuar j  providence,  which  attends 
such  di?ine  original."  The  only,  way  of  accounting  for  it  I  Why, 
it  does  not  accotint  for  it  at  all.  An  extraordinary  provideaice 
carrying  alonff  with  it  the  most  e:^ct  distribution  of  temporal  re- 
ward and  punishment,  simply  proves  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  tem- 
poral sanction ;  but  so  far  from  b^ng  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  it  should  rather  have 
been  regarded  as  the  surest  foundation  and  stepping-stone  to  such 
fk  belief.  On  this  point  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks;  ^' Where 
this  foundation  (i.  e.  of  a  moral  government  jon  earth,  a  temporal 
recompense,)  is  not  laid,  there  the  building  of  a  faith  in  iminortality 
is  raised  on  sand,  and  must  fall  before  the  first  blast.  *  Whoever 
does  not  recognise  the  temporal  recompense,  must  necessarily  find 
in.  his  heart  a  response  to  the  scoff  of  Yanini  at  the  revelation, 
^  which  promises  indeed  retributions  for  good  and  bad  actions,  but 
only  in  the  life  to  oome,  lest  the  fraud  should  he  discovered.'  One 
may  find  in  Bartbi  on  Claudian,  p.  1078  sq.,  a  rich  collection  front 
heathen  aulbors^  ip  which  a  doubt  regarding  a  future  state  of  re- 
compense is  raised  on  the  ground  of  unbelief  as  to  the  temporal 
one.  '  And  does  not  the  history  of  our  age  render  it  clear  and  pal- 
pable, how  closely  the  two  must  hang  together?  The  doubt  was 
first  directed  against  the  temporal  recomjpense,  and  it  seemed,  as 
if  the  belief  of  immortality  were  going  to  rise,  in  <)onsequenoe  of 
this  very  misapprehension,  to  a  higher  significance  and  greater 
stability.  Supernaturalistic  theologians  themselves,  such  as  Knapp, 
and  Steudel,  derived  a  main  argument  in  proof  of  a  future,  from 
the  want  of  a  pres^it  recompense.  But  the  real  consequence  waa 
not.  long  in  discovering  itself.  The  doctrine  of  reward,  driven 
from  the  lower  region,  could  not  long  maintain  its  ground  in  the 
higher.  It  became  manifest,  that  ttie  hope  of  immortality  had  fed 
itself  with  its  own  heart's  blood. — *If  ye  enjoy  not  such  a  reoom- 
])ense  on  earth/  says  Bichter,  justly  according  to  the  conception^ 
of  the  age, '  God  is  by  no  means  truly  righteous,  and  you  find  your- 
selves in  opposition  to  your  own  doctrine.' — Where  the  principle, 
that  the  world's  histpry  is  the  world's  judgment,  is  first  of  all 
heartily  received  in  the  true,  the  biblical  sense,  there  an  advance 
will  inevitably  and  certainly  be  made  to  faith  in  the  (final)  judgment 
of  the  world."  (Pent-  JI.  p.  673.) 

This  is  just,  indeed,,the  argument  of  Butler,  so  admirably  handled 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  first  part  of  his  Analogy; 
and  it  may  well  excite  our  surprise,  that  especially  English  divines, 
who  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  line  of  demonstration  pursued 
in  that  masterly  jbreatise,  should  suppose  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence, or  an  exact  distribution  of  reward  and  punishment  here,  to 
militate  against  either  the  revelation,  or  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Xt  is  precisely  the  want  of  exactness 
in  these  temporal  distributions,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
providence,  which  mars  the  completeness  of  Butler's  argument, 
xet  a$  it  is,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  from  the  present  aspect 
and  constittttion^of  providence  the  following  conclusions:.  First, 
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ihat  the  Author  of  natare  is  not  indifferent  to  tirtae  and  vice ; 
second,  that  if  God  sl^ould  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice,  as  such, 
BO  that  e¥^7  one  may  upon  the  whole  have  his  deserts,  this  dis-> 
tributive  justlee  would  not  he. a  tibing  different  in  kindj  but  only  in 
degrf€y  from  what  we  experience  in  his  present  goyemment.  It 
would  be  that  in  effect  toward  which  we  now  see  a  tendency.  It 
would  be  no  more  than  the  completion  of  that  moral  government, 
the  prin^ples  and  beginning  of  which  have  been  shown,  beyond  all 
dispute,  d^oernible  yi  the  present  constitution  -and  course  of  nature. 
And  from  h^ce  it  follows,  thirdly,  that 'as,  under  the  natural  go- 
Temment  of  God,  our  experience  of  those  kinds  and  degrees  of 
happiness  and  misery,  which  we  do  experience  at  present,  gives 
just  ground  to  hope  for  and  to  fear  higher  degrees  and  other  kindg 
of  both  in  a  future  state,  supi^osing  a  future  state  admitted;  so 
under  his  moral  government,  our  experience  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  actually  rewarded  and  punished  at  present,  in  a  certain  degree. 
^ves  just  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they  may  be  rewarded 
and  punished  in  a  higher  degree  hereafter*  And  there  is  ground 
to  think  that  they  actually  will  be  so,  from  the  good  and  bad 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  are  essential  and  founded  in 
the  nature  of  thinjgs ;  whereas  the  hinderances  to  their  becoming 
effect  are^  in  numberleBS  cases,  not  necessary,  biit  artificial  only ; 
and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  these  tendencies^  as  well  as  the 
actual  rewards  and  punishments  of  virtue  and  vioe^  which  arise 
directly  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  will  remain  hereafter,  than 
that  the  accidental  hinderances  of  them  wilL 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  should  certainly  oondude,  that  the 
temporal  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  or  its  connexion  with 
an  extraordinary  providence,  were  the  very  reverse  of  being  in- 
consistent  with  the  full  knowledge  and  persuasion,  consequently  with 
the  clear  revelation,  of  a  future  world*  3o  far  from  it,  indeed,  that 
we  should  think  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  Israelite  to  have 
lived  under  the  operation  of  these  temporal  sanctions,  and  from 
that  source  .alone:  have  failed  to  imbibe  the  hopes  and  fears  belong* 
ing  to  an  eternal  world.  In  the  one  he  possessed  the  sure  ground 
and  necessary  elements  of  the  other. — It  is  somewhat  surprising, 
that  one  of  the  latest  treatises  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  an 
Snglish  divine,  should  still  entirely  overlook  the  view  of  it  now 
presented,  and  resume  substantially  the  ground  occupied  by  War- 
burton.  We  refer  to  the  Essay  by  Archbishop  Whateley  on  the 
Bevelation  of  a, future  state,  in  the  first  series  of  his  Peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  Reli^on.  He  does  not,  indeed,  like  Graves,  place 
the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
expectation  of  a  future  state ;  but  neither  does  he  make  any  kc- 
eount  of  the  former  as  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the  latter,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  to  it.  His  line  of  argument  ra» 
ther  implies,  that  it  would  have  the  reverse  tendency,  and  that  the 
Jews  were  only  prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
when  their  peculiar  temporal  blessing  ceased,  §  10.  He  holds  it 
absolutely  incredible,  l^t  the  Israelites  as  a  people  should  ^ave 
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looked  for  an  after  state  of  being,  from^  their  attention  being  tfo 
very  rarely,  at  least,  if  at  all  directed  to  such  a  state,  seeing  that 
they  so  seldom  believed  the  temporal  promises  and  tfareatenings, 
though  so  frequently  pressed  upon  them  and  so  much  more  easily 
believed,  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  men,  even  under 
the  clear  sunshine  of  the  gospel,  to  embrace  the  prospectd  of  a  fu- 
ture life^  But  in  this  he  evidently  confounds  two  things,  the  spe- 
culative knowledge  and  belief^  with  the  living  faith,  of  fiiturity ; 
for  on  the  same  ground  that  he  denies  the  hope  of  immortality  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  he  might  of  course  also  deny  it  in  great 
measure  to  the  Christian.  Besides,  he  is  after  all  obliged  to  admit, 
that  somehow  the  doctrine  and  belief  of  a  future  state  did  become 
prevalent  long  before  Christ, — an  admission,  which  totally  destroys 
his  great  argument ;  for  unquestionably  this  prevalent  belief  sprung 
up  and  was  maintained  without  the  doctrine  being /re^t^en^Z^  incul- 
cated in  any  authoritative  Scripture.  It  also  destroys  his  argument 
from  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  for  if  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  existed  at 
all  before  Christ,  it  could  not  be  said,  that  he  brought  it  to  light, 
.  in  the  sense  in  which  Archbishop  Whateley  understands  it— that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  discovering  what  was  wholly  unknown.  The  assertion 
of  the  apostle  evidently  means  nothing  more  than  this,  that  Christ 
has  brought  a  clear  and  full  light  to  bear  upon  the  things  of  im- 
mortality, which  hitherto  had  been  in  comparative  obscurity ;  he 
has  brought  them  distinctly  into  view,  and  set  them,  as  they  never 
were  before,  in  the  foreground  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  we 
have  no  more  reason  to  maintain,  from  such  a  deelaration,  that  all 
was  ^.bsolute  darkness  and  ignorance  before,  as  to  hold,  fr^mi  John 
i.^  9,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  "  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world;"  that  before  his  appearance  there 
was  no  true  knowledge  whatever  in  the  world  of  God  and  divine 
things.] 

III.  Very  nearly  connected  with  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  another  benefit  arising  from  a  right  understanding 
of  the  typical  character  of  ancient  Scripture — a  benefit  specially 
connected  with  the  historical  types.  For  it  is  only  when  viewed 
in  this  light,  that  the  narratives  of  Old  Testament  history  can  ac- 
quire their  proper  dignity,  value,  and  importance. 

There  were  undoubtedly  many  ends  to  be  served  by  the  records 
of  Old  Testament  history,  and  we  must  beware  of  making  so  muoh 
account  of  one,  as  to  depreciate  or  overlook  others.  There  is  a 
use  of  no  mean  value  even  in  their  least  interesting  and  instructive 
parts — the  genealogies,  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  JPor  dry 
and  barren  as  these  for  the  most  part  seem,  they  yet  afford  some 
valuable  hints  concerning  the  earlier  portions  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  are  of  especial  service,  to  the  church,  as  providing  her 
with  the  means  of  identifying  Him  that  was  to  come,  not.  onJly  as 
in  general  the  Redeemer  of  man,  but  more  specially  as  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  the  descendant  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
of  the  stock  and  lineage  of  David.  And  for  the  other  portions  of 
inspired  Instory,  which  contain  notices  of  the  life  and  behaviour  of 
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SO  many  indiyidnals,  portray  the  manners  and  ctnitoms  of  such 
different  ages  and  nations,  and  ilfbclose  the  dealings  of  God  toward 
his  people,  and  his  sueeessive  communications  to  them  through  a 
great  variety  of  states  and  circumstances — how  precious  and  im* 
{K>rtant  the^ie  are  in  many  points  of  view,  as  mere  records  of  the 
past,  and  apart  altogether  from  any  immediate  connexion  they 
may  have  with  gospel  times,  no  reflective  mind  can  need  to  be  in- 
formed. They  are,  even  in  that  respect,  a  vast  storehouse  of  valu- 
able information  and  practical  instruction,  and  can  never  fail  to  be 
found  by  the  prayerful  and  attentive  reader  to  be  ^^  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness/' 

Yet  if  viewed  only  in  that  light,  we  scarcely  perceive  one  half 
their  worth ;  the  proper  importance  of  the  things  they  record  i» 
not  understood,  nor  can  we  discern  the  essential  distinction,  which 
exists  between  these  and.  other  events  ofv  history,  in  themselves' 
not  less,  or  perhaps  even  more  important.  For  with  all  the 
lights  of  knowledge  and  lessons  of  practical  instruction,  which  lie 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  Old  Testament  history^  hoif  trifling 
often  are  the  incidents  recorded !  how  small  and  confined  the  track 
over  which  it  ranges !  and,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  certain  portions, 
how  easy  might  it  seem  to  have  selected  other  histories,  which' 
sho^d  have  been  equally  instructive,  while  they  led  the  mind 
through  scenes  more  dignified  in  their  nature,  and  less  frequently 
intermingled  with  evil !  It  is  well  known  how  oft^n  the  infidel  has 
given  to  such  reflections  an  obnoxious  form,  and  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Bible  into  dis- 
<)redit  as  the  revealed  word  of  Grod.  But  in  doing  so,  he  has  only 
displayed,  as  in  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  his  ignorance  or  un- 
fairness in  handling  the  word  of  God, — wresting  one  part  of  its 
contents  from  their  proper  connexion,  and  thus  placing  them  in  a 
false  position,  that  they  might  be  made  to  reflect  unfavourably  on 
the  character  of  the  whole.  For  let  the  notices  of  Old  Testament 
history  be  viewed  in  their  real  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  grace 
revealed  in  the  gospel^ — let  the  field,  which  it  traverses,  however 
limited  in  extent,  and  scenes  which  it  delineates,  however  unim- 
portant to  the  natural  eye,  be  regarded  as  that  field  and  those 
scenes,  through  which,  as  on  a  lower  and  common  ground,  God 
sought  to  make  his  people  familiar  with  the  truths  and  principles 
hereafter  to  be  developed  in  the  events  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,—^ 
let  this  view  he  taken  of  the  notices  of  Old  Testament  history,  which 
is  the  one  Scripture  itself  requires  us  to  take,  and  then  how  high  a 
character  does  not  one  and  all  of  them  come  to  possess !  What  a 
dignity  and  importance  attaches  even  to  the  least  of  them!  The 
smallest  motions  on  the  earth's  surface  acquire  a  sort  of  greatness, 
when  regarded  as  examples  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  since  then 
even  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  the  tree  appears  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  the  planets  in  their  courses*  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  relation  which  the  historicar  facts  of  ancient  Scripture  bear  to 
the  glorious  .work  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  gives  ^te  the  least  of 
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tbem  SQoh  a  oharacter  of  sacred  dignity  and  importance,  as  brings 
them  within  the  range  of  6od'#  highest  purposes,  and  renders 
them  ^4n  reality  the  connecting  links  of  that  golden  chain  which 
unites  heaven  and  earth/' 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  A  right  understanding  of  the  typical 
nature  Qf  ancient  Scripture  is  certainly  valuable,  as  serving  thus  to 
impart  an  air  of  grandeur  and  importance  to  its  smallest  incidents, 
making  the  little  relatively  great,  and  showing  how  a  place  may 
have  been  given  to  them  in  the  sacred -record,  without  in  any  mea- 
sure impairing  its  dignity  or  lessening  its  value.  But  the  same* 
consideration  warrants  us  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  to  assert, 
not  only  that  such  things  may  without  impropriety  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  Old  Testament  history,  but  that  they  nmst  have  been 
found  there,  ijn  order  to  adapt  it  for  fulfilling  the  ends  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve.  The  comparatively  little  and  homely  appearance 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  things  recorded  in  sacred  history,  was 
absolutely  necessary  tip  render  them  what  they  were  designed  to 
be — the  natural  and  easy  stepping-stones  by  which  the  church  was 
to  be  led  on  to  the  disco v^ies  of  a  higher  dispenSatioil.  It  is  ona 
thing,  that  an  arrangement  exists  in  nature,  which  comprehends 
under  the  same  law  ^e  falling  of  an  apple  to  the  grou^d,  and  the 
vast  movements  of  the  iieavenly  bodies ;  but  it  is  another  thing, 
and  also  true^  that  the  perception  of  that  law,  as  manifested  in  the 
motion  of  the  smaller  body,  because  manifested  on  a  scale^'which 
Qian  could  bring  fully  within  the  grasp  of  his  comprehension,  was 
what  enable^  him  to  moimt  upwards  and  scan  the  similar  though  in- 
comparably grander  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe.  In  this 
case,  there  was  not  only  a  real  connexion  in  nature  between  the 
little  and  the  great,  but  also  such  a  connexion  in  the  order  of  mane's 
acquaintance  with  both,  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  one  which 
conducted  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  connexion  is 
precisely  sitnilar,  which  exists  between  the  facts  of  Old  Testament 
history  and  the  glorious  revelations  of  the  gospel,— with  this  differ- 
ence, indeed,  that  the  laws  and  principles  developed  amid  the  fami- 
liar objects  and  comparatively  humble  scenes  of  the  former;  were 
not  so  much  designed  to  fit  men  for  discovering,  as  for  receiving. 
^  when  discovered,  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  latter.  To  do  that, 
however,  it  was  not  less  necessary  in  this  case,  than  in  the  other, 
that  the  first  developments  should  have  been  made  amid  such  fa- 
miliar objects  and  humble  scenes  as. those  in  question — amid  the  or- 
dinary occurrences  of  social  and  domestic  life,  or  the  current 
transactions  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  A  series  of  eVents  more 
grand  and  majestic  could  never  have  accomplished  the  object  God 
had  in  view';  they  would  have  been  too  much  away  from  the  com- 
mon course  of  things ;  and  -though  they  might  have  commanded 
the  interest  and  dazzled  the  imagination  of  those,  who  either  wit- 
t&essed  or  read  of  them,  they  could  not  have  implanted  truths  in  the 
hearts  of  God*s  people,  and  familiarized  them  to  principles,  which 
were,  not  oply  in  point  of  fact,  but  in  the  apprehension  also  of  their 
n^inds,  to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  G;od's  chief  and  ulti- 


mate  parposes  of  grace.  Such  an  eSbet  could  be  produced  only 
by  such  a  series  of  transactiofis  as  those  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  ef  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thus,  what  the  loose  and 
partial  views  of  superficial  men  would  turn  into  a  ground  of  accu- 
aation:  against  the  oracles  of  God,  becomes,  when  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, an  evidence  of  the  profound  wisdom  and  internal  har^ 
mony,  which  render  them  as  a  whole  wotthy  of  God,  and  in  one 
part  properly  subservient  to  anotheV. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  mention,  that  though  in  the  above  re^ 
marks  we  have  spoken  of  the  purpose  of  God  only  in  reference  to. 
those  who.  lived  in  former  times,  yet  there  would  be  no  material 
difference,  if  the  subject  were  contemplated  in  reference  to  those 
'  wlio  live  now,  or  at  any  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  For 
what  the  transactions  themselves  required  t6  be  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God*s  purpose  in  regard  to  the  one,  the  history  of  these 
transactions  required  to  be  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose 
in  regard  to  the  other.  -Whatever  confirmation  such  things  may 
lend  to  our  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  God — whatever  force  or  clear* 
ness  to  our  perceptions  of  the  truth — ^whatever  encouragement  to 
onr  hopes,  or  direction  to  our  walk  in  the  divine  life,  it  may  all  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  history  being  of  such  easy  comprehension, 
and  descriptive  of  facts  so  plain  and  familiar  in  their  nature,  that 
the  mind  can  without  di£Boulty  both  realize  their  truth  and  grasp 
tketr  dimensions. 

IV.  Wo  havfe  yet  another,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  important 
observation  to  make,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  ^n  the  value  of 
the  typical  matter  of  ancient  Scripture,  and  the  services  lirhich,  as 
such,  it  is  fitted  to  render  in  connexion  with  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  divine  truth.  For  when  rightly  understood  and  employed, 
it  is  eminently  calculated  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  things  of  God,  by  helping  out  the  imperfection  of  the  spiritual 
idea  in  our  minds,  and  presenting  it  before  ue  in  its  proper  fulness. 
Our  views  in  many  important  points  must  otherwise  be  very  defec* 
tive,  and  our  convictions  less  settled  than  they  ought  to  be. 

We  have  now,  it  is  true,  the  advantage  of  a  full  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  God,  and  it  is  the  privilege  even  of  babes  to  under* 
atand  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this,  that  every  portion  of  the  truth  may  be  so  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  in  its  naked  spirituality,  as  to  rendet  us  totally 
independent  of  any  outward  and  sensible  representations  of  it. 
We  are  still  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  and  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sense,  that  our  ideas  even  of  abstract  truth  in  nature  re- 
quire often  to  be  aided  by  outward  forms  and  resemblances.  And 
how  much  more  must  it  be  so  of  such  truth,  as,  from  being  in  its 
own  nature  spiritual  and  divine,  is  less  easily  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  the  mind,  than  what  is,  merely  natural !  Besides,  there 
are  portions  of  the  trutii  >hich  relate  to  things  still  future,  and 
do  not  come  at  all  within  the  red^h  of  our  present  observation  or 
experience,  though  not  the  less  important  to  be  contemplated  and 
believed  by  the  churdi.    It  might  gr^tly  tend  to  a;j»sist  our  coneep- 
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tion  of  these,  and  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  certainty  of  fheir 
Coming  existence,  if  w«  could  have  the  privilege  of  looking  on  some 
plain  and  obvious  representation  of  them  pjrepared  before  by  the 
hand  of  God.  Now  the  typical  transactions  of  ancient  Scripture 
are  fitted^  as  they  were  no  doubt  from  the  first  designed,  to  be  of 
much  service  in  both  of  the  respects  now  mentioned;  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  by  a  few  examples,  referring  first  to  truths  affect- 
ing the  present  state  or  condition  of  believers,  and  then  to  those, 
which  bear  on  the  future  history  of  the. kingdom. 

1.  Our  first  example,  under  the  former  of  these  classes,  is  one 
that  will  lead  us  to  explain  a  very  generally  misunderstood  passage 
of  Scripture.  This  passage  is  found  in  1  Pet.  i.  2,  where,  speaking 
of  the  state  and  calling  of  believers,  the  apostle  describes  them  as 
^^  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  throngh 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  J^sus  Christ.*'  It  is  only  the  concluding  part  of  this  de- 
scription— "^nd  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  "—which 
c^lls  for  any  particular  remark  at  present,  and  whichj  from  being 
represented  as  the  end  to  which  belifevers  are  not  only  elected  of 
the  Father,  but  also  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  out  of  its  proper  place.  When  we  think  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  it  most  commonly  is  m  reference  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  or 
to  the  efiioacy  of  his  death  in  blotting  out  transgression,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  guilty  a  sure  ground  of  reconciliation  with- God. 
And  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  even  with  respect  to  that  ef- 
fect of  his  blood,  however  clearly  revealed  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  faith  of  Christians  that  they 
can  view  it  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  yearly  atonement, 
as  described  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  explained  in  the 
9th.  chapter  of  Hebrews.  The  simple  and  easily  realized  transac- 
tions of  the  type,  exhibit  an  outward  scaJe  and  pattern  by  which 
the  mind  can  more  distinctly  picture  to  itself  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  things  involved  in  the  antitype. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  sprinkling  mentioned  in  this  text 
of  Peter,  is  not  that  which  stands  connected  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  or  justification, — although  it  is  so  regarded  by  nearly  all  the 
older,  (among  others  Leighton,)  and  most  even  of  the  later  exposi- 
tors,—-for  it  is  coupled  with  obedience^  as  denoting  something  of 
the  same  nature  with  itself,  and  together  with  obedience  is  repre- 
sented as  the  end  or  result,  for  which  an  interest  is  obtained  both 
in  the  electing  love  of  the  Father  and  the  sanctifying  grace  of  the 
Spirit.  The  benefit  here  spoken  of,  then,  is  not  external,  but  in- 
ward and  personal ;  it  is  not  wrought  for  us,  but  performed  in  and 
by  us ;  pre-supposing,  therefore,  our  justification  through  the  atoning 
blood  of  Jesus,  but  itself  belonging  rather  to  our  sanctification,  nay, 
the  highest  part,  as  it  were,  and  perfected  result  of  this.  What 
then  is  it  ?  No  new  thing  certainly,  but  one  often  set  forth  in  the 
most  plain  and  explicit  terms ;  and  yet  the  idea,  in  its  proper  ful- 
ness, is  so  spiritual  and  sublime,  that  we  need  the  help  of  the  ritual 
type  to  assist  our  otherwise  faint  and  impi&ffect  notions  of  it. 
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**Tbe  blood  of  the  yearly  sacrifice  was  prided  (as  previously  at 
the  altar  in  ihe  wilderness,  Ex.  xxiv.  6 — 8,)  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  served  for  sprinkling  the  tabernacle  before  and  behind  the 
Tail,  and  especially  the  mercy-seat ;  the  other  afterwards  for  sprink- 
ling the  people,  (Lev.  xvi.  14 — 19.)  Now,  if  we  represent  to  our- 
selves the  whole  work  of  redemption,  in  allusion  to  this  rite,  it  will 
be  as  follows:  The  expiation  of  one  and  of  all  sins,  the  propitia- 
tion, was  aeeomplished  when  Christ  offered  his  blood  to  God  on 
the  altar  of  the  accursed  tree.  That  done,  he  went  with  his  blood 
intO'the  most  holy  place..  Whosoever  looks  in  faith  to  his  blood, 
(Rom.  iii.  25,)  has  part  in  the  atonement;  that  is,  he  is  justified  oh 
account  of  it,  receiving  the  full  pardoifof  all  his  sins,  (Rom.  v.  9.) 
Thenceforth  he  can  appear  with  the  whole  community  of  believers, 
(1  John  i.  7,)  full  of  boldness  and  confidence  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  (Heb.  iv.  16,)  in  order  that  he  may  be  purified  by  Christ,  as 
high-priest,  from  every  evil  lust."*  It  is  this  personal  purifying 
from  every  evil  lust,  which  is  described  by  Peter  in  ritual  language, 
as  ^^the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,*'  and  which  is  also 
described  in  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  similar  referenice 
to  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  '^having  the  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,''  and  again,  by  ^'having  the  conscience  purged  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Qod."  The  purging  or  sprinkling 
spoken  of  in  all  these  passages,  is  manifestly  an  internal  effect, 
making  the  soul  free  from  the  yoke  of  sin,  fitted  and  prepared  for 
the  work  of  righteousness ;  the  instrument,  by  which  the  purifying 
effect  is  produced,  is  also  in  each  case  declared  to  be  the  blood  of 
Jesus  applied  to  the  conscience  of  believers,  and  as  such,  therefore, 
serving  another  purpose,  and  operating  to  a  farther  end,  than  when 
simply  viewed  as  providing  the  pardon  of  iniquity. 

Now,  this  important  truth  is  certainly  taught  without  either 
figure  or  ambiguity  in  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Cl'od.  As  when 
it  is  written  of  believers,  that  " (Jod  purifies  their  hearts  by  faith;" 
or  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end,  for  which  he  bore  death  ^Mn 
the  body,  of  his  flesh,  that  he  might  present  us  holy,  unbkmeable 
and  unrebukable  in  his  sight;"  or  when  the  heirs  of  his  purchased 
possession  are  represented  as  ^^  purifying  themselves  as  he  is  pure ;" 
and  in  every  passage,  in  shorty  which  connects  with  the  death  of 
Christ  a  real  purity  of  heart  and  conduct,  as  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  those  who  believe  upon  his  name*  I  can  understand  the 
truth,  even  when  thus  spiritually,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  nakedly  ex- 
pressed; but  I  feel  that  I  can  get  to  myself  a  more  clear  and  com- 
forting apprehension  of  it  by  reading  its  full  and  graphic  delinea- 
tion in  the  visible  type.  For  with  what  effect  was  the  blood  of 
atonement  sprinkled,  not  only  upon  the  mercy-seat,  but  also  upon 
the  tabernacle  itself,  and  afterwards  upon  the  people  ?  The  effect 
was,  that  the  sacred  virtue  of  the  blood  did  thereby  pass  over  into 
these;  they  partook  of  its  ceremonial  holiness — the  one  hence  be- 

*  Steiger's  Com*  on  I  Pet.,  as  traiulftted  by  tke  author,  in. Vols.  XUI.  and  XIV. 
of  Clark's  JBibhcai  Cabinet. 
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commg  a  fit  dweUiDg-place  of  Godhead,  and  the  other  as  conse- 
crated vessels  prepared  for  standing  in  his  presence,  and  being 
employed  in  his  service.  Such  precisely,  though  in  a  much  higher, 
because  a  spiritual  sepse,  is  the  effept  of  Christ's  precious  blood 
sprinkled  On  the  soul, — the  essential  purity  of  the  one  comes  to  be 
possessed  by  the  other.  It  is  much  assuredly  for  me  to  know,  that 
by  faith  in  his  blood  the  crimson-guilt  of  my  sins  is  blotted  oat« 
Heaven  itself  reconciled,  and .  the  way  laid  freely  open  for  my  en- 
tering into  the  holiest  of  alL  But  it  is  much  more  still  for  me  to 
know,  that  bv  faith  in  the  same  blood,  ministered  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  am  made  a  partaker  of  its  sanctifying  virtue ; 
the  very  holiness  of  the  Ully  One  of  Israel  passes  into  me ;  his 
life-blood  becomes  in  my  soul  the  well'-spring  of  a  new  and  heaven- 
ly existence ; — so  that  by  continually  repairing  to  this  fountain  of 
life,  I  can  there  find  deliverance  from  the  moral  defilement  of  my 
nature,  can  walk  amid  the  holy  light  of  heaven,  can  hold  fellowship 
now  with  the  God  of  light,  and  shall  hereafter  pass  into  the  regfon 
of  his  immediate  presence  clothed  wfth  the  ptiritTof  his  own  eternal 
Son^  and  therefore  fit  to  be  glorified  with  his  glory.  To  one  who 
knows  how  essential  the  connexion  is  both  between  sin- and  evil, 
and  between  holiness  and  blessing,  this  is  indeed  a  most  precious 
and  comforting  truth ;  for  it  declares  a  fellowship  with  the  moral 
purity  of  Christ  to  be  as  much  the  fruit  and  privilege  of  faith,  aa 
an  interest  in  his  justifying  righteousness ;  and  amid  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  personal  experience^  and  the  clouds  ever  apt  to  arise 
in  the  soul  from  remaining  sin,  it  well  becomes  us  to  thank  God, 
that  he  has  presented  to  our  view  an  image  of  the  truth  in  all  its 
greatness,  as  we  are  thus  made  clearly  to  understand  how  high  in 
this  respect  is  the  hope  of  our  calling,  and  assured,  as  by  a  solemn 
pledge  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  nothing  shall  be  withheld  from 
us,  which  is  necessary  to  perfect  that  which  concerneth  us. 

The  example  now  considered  will  surely  be  allowed  to  aiFord  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  importance  of  typical  studies,  both  for  ob- 
taining a  correct  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  for 
entering  aright  into  the  full  meaning  of  its  truths.  Let  us  take, 
however,  another  example,  not  from  the  ritual,  but  from  the  histo- 
rical parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  like  the  former,  illustrative 
of  a  truth  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  God's  faithful 
people.  How  often  do  we  find  it  affirmed  to  be  the  distinguishing 
privilege  of  such,  when  they  lay  hold  of  the  covenant  of  God  in 
Christ,  that  they  are  thenceforth  admitted  to  hold  free  and  fami- 
liar fellowship  with  God— permitted  to  regard  him  as  their  friend, 
having  his  secret  with  them,  enjoying  a  state  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  with  the  very  highest  of  his  creatures !  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  this  friendly  connexion  and  high  communion 
with  all  in  God's  kingdom  is  possessed  by  those  who  by  faith  in 
Christ  have  entered  into  covenant  with  him.  But  amid  the  trials 
and  imperfections  of  life,  the  disturbances  which  are  apt  to  assail 
us  both  from  within  and  without,  and  the  depressing  influence  which 
these  tend  to  produce  upon  the  mind,  it  is  often  far  from  being 
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easy  to  feel  assi^ed  of  poBsessing,  or  even  to  apprehend  with,  clear- 
ness,  what  is  6o  heavenly  and  eleyating.  And  if  we  can  find  in 
the  tranaactions  of  former  times  an  outward  and  palpable  repre- 
sentation of  it,  prepared  by  the  hand  of  God,  we  may  surely  ob- 
tain by  reflecting  on  that  both  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  idea, 
and  a  more  confident  assurance  of  the  blessed  things  it  discloses  to 
the  eye  of  faith.  Such  a  representation  we  actually  have  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  after  the  covenant  was  formally  made  with 
him,  and  his  £aith  in  its  provisions  had  become  properly  enlightened 
and  matured.  The  picture  is  drawn  in  the  ISth  chap,  of  Genesis, 
wh^e  h«  is  seen  walking  with  heavenly  freedom  and  elevation,  as 
the  friend  of  God.  A  cheerful  serenity  and  satisfaction  of  spirit 
shines  through  the  whole  of  his  demeanour.  With  a  princely  grace 
and  hospitality  he  receives  istrapgers  into  his  tent,  and  ^4o!  he  re- 
ceived angels  unawares;*'  nay,  the  Lord  of  glory  himself  is  there, 
though  in  the  form  of  man,  yet  speaking  with  the  authority  and 
exercising  the  prerogatives  of  Godhead*  Abraham  has  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  entertaining  heavenly  guests ;  he  is  jointed 
to  the  society  of  angels ;  he  sees  with  open  eye,  and  converses  with 
God  face  to  face;  he  is  honoured  with  an  insight  into,  the  divine 
counsels,  and  as  a  days-man  between  God  and  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience, stands  up  to  plead  for  mercy,  and  endeavours  to  avert 
the  impending  visitations  of  wrath.  For  Abraham  himself,  what 
a  high  preferment !  what  a  commanding  position !  what  a  glorious 
freedom  snd  companionship !  But  it  was  no  singular  distinction 
which  was  then  held  by  him ;  it  was  only  possessing  in  the  outward 
and  visible  transactions  of  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  what  is  now,  in 
the  hidden  and  spiritual  life,  common  to  every  child  of  Abraham, 
to  all  the  members  of  the  covenant.  The  sphere  which  they  occu> 
py,  is  the  blessed  region  of  God*s  presence — a  region  where  angels 
visit,  where  "beams  descend  from  the  eternal  Son,''  where  the 
heart,  with  childlike  liberty,  is  ever  free  to  breathe  forth  its  spiri- 
toal  desires  and  affections,  and  ever  privileged  to  receive,  back,  as 
from  a&  open  heaven,  the  rich  communications  of  a  Father's  love. 
A  condition  so  full  of  honour  and  enlargement,  and  reaching  so 
much  into  the  unseten  and  eternal  world,  however  distinctly  an- 
nounced and  freely  offered,  is  not  one  to  which  we  can  readily  fa- 
miliarize our  Ininds  while  still  in  the,  infiinnlties  of  flesh;  and  the 
outward  delineation  given  of  it  in  the  earthly  history  of  the  patri- 
arch, may  fitly  serve  as  a  help  to  aid  our  conceptions  of  its  nature, 
and  strengthen  our  faith  in  its  reality. 

Thus  may  the  typical  transactions  of  Old  Testament  history, 
and  its  symbolical  institutions,  be  made  to  contribute  most  tnate- 
rially  to  the  proper  knowledge  and  perception  of  New  Testament 
truths, — even  of  such  as  are  most  plainly  revealed  there,  and  enter 
into  the  present  experience  of  believer^.  For  not  only  do  they 
throw  much  light  on  the  terms  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel are  unfolded,  but  they  also  embody  the  ideas  themselves,  in 
fiuoh  a  distinct  and  tangible  form,  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself 
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more  vivid  perceptions  of  them,  than  it  conld  otherwiBe  do,  and 
"vrith  increased  confidence  can  make  them  the  objects  of  its  faith. 

2.  But  there  are  revelations  in  the  gospel,  which  point  to  eyents 
still  future  in  the  history  of  God's  church  and. people;  and  in  re- 
spect to  them  ,the  typical  delineations  of  ancient  Scripture,  if 
r%htly  underistood,  are  capable  of  rendering  still  more  important 
service.  For  the  ebjects  referred  to  in  this  case  bein^  entirely  re- 
mote from  present  observation  or  experience,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  apprehending  them  not  found  in  regard  to  the  former;  And 
besides,  like  the  revelations  of  the  gospel  in  general,  the  events  of 
vrhich  they  make  promise  are  very  cQfferent  from  what  the  common 
prospects  of  the  world,  or  the  natural  stream  of  occurrences,  would 
lead  us  to  expect;  so  that  we  stand  in  need  of  something  to  deepen 
our  convictions  of  their  certainty,  as  well  as  to  inform  our  under- 
standings  of  their  nature. 

The  future  things,  to  which  we  now  advert,  are  not  the  last  is- 
sues of  eternity,  which  are  to  disclose  themselves  when  the  revolu- 
tions of  time  shall  have  reached  their  final  close,  and  the  Son  him- 
self  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father.  They  are 
events,  of  which  this  present  earth  is  to  be  the  theatre,  and  are  to 
fill  up  the  latter  portions  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign.  This  per- 
spective ground  has  unhappily  been  made  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate. Every  line  almost  of  the  prophetic  future,  being  too  often 
measured  by  the  scale  of  human  probabilities,  stands  connected 
with  so  toany  questions  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  that' one  is  at  a  loss 
on  what  precise  portion  of  it  to  fix,  as  containing  a  plain  descrip- 
tion of  things  certainly  to  be  verified  in  the  transactions  of  a 
coming  age.  Yet  there  are  some  general  points  concerning  Mes^ 
siah's  future  reign,  on  which  the  word  of  prophecy  utters  so  clear  , 
and  determinate  a  sounds  that  with  intelligent  and  sober  (Christians 
there  should  be  little  doubt  or  diversity  of  opinion  about  them.  It 
is  not,  for  example,  a  more  certain  mark  of  a  predicted  Saviour, 
that  he  should  be  a  despised  and  rejected  man-^that  he  should  per- 
sonally pass  through  the  deepest  sufferings,  and  find  it  possible  to 
reach  the  seat  .of  universal  sovereignty  only  by  vanquishing  many 
powerful  and  determined  enemies,  than  that  he  should  thereafter 
destroy  the  dominion  of  these  enemies  throughout  the  earth,  bring 
their  schemes  of  evil  to  a  perpetual  end,  extend  his  church  over  all 
lands,  and  render  the  condition  of  her  members  replete  with  the 
highest  honour  and  blessing.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  as  soon 
doubt  that  the  first  series  of  events  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  as 
the  second;  and  for  breadth  and  prominence  of  place  in  the  pro- 
phetic record,  the  latter  is  at  least  not  inferior  to  the  former.  But 
how  far  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  world  from  showing  their  fri- 
filment?  Nay,  how  unlikely  does  it  seem,  if  we  look  no  higher 
than  the  mere  calculations  of  reason  and  the  natural  issues  of 
things,  that  there  should  ever  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  in 
question? 

That  the  progress  of  society  in  knowledge  and  virtue  should  gra- 
dually lead,  however  distant  the  period,  to  the  extirpation  of  idol- 
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atry,  the  downfall  of  the  grosser  forms  of  superstition,  and  the  ge* 
neral  abandoBznent  of  the  more  shameful  misdeeds  and  Vagrant 
iniquities,  we  can  have  nO  great  difficulty  in  conceiving:  such  a 
resuk  evidently  lies  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  though  many 
ages  may  elapse  before  it  is  actually  accomplished.  Buteupposing 
it  already  done,  how  much  should  still  remain  to  be  achieved,  to 
give  the  King  of  Zion  his  promised  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
to  spread  through  every  region  and  establish  in  every  bosom  the 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  his 
reign  essentially  consists?  This  liappy  consummation  might  still 
be  found  at  an  unapproachable  distance,  even  when  the  other  had 
become  a  reality ;  nor  are  there  Wanting  signs  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world  to  beget  the  fear  that  it  may  be  so.  For  how 
much  is  there,  in  the  most  civilized  and  best  constituted  kingdoms, 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  spiritual  truth  and  government  of  Christ ! 
How  securely  does  the  Man  of  Sin  still  hold  his  dominion,  notwith- 
standing the  many  weapons  with  which  it  has  been  assailed,  bind- 
ing his  -captive  myriads  as  with  the  chains  of  an  interminable  bond- 
age! And  even  in  those  countries  where  few  are  subject  to  his 
soul-destroying  sway,  where  the  truth  of  Christ  has  had  free  course 
and  ample  opportunities  for  centuries  to  diffuse  itself,  how  abun- 
dant still  are  heresies  in  doctrine  and  corruptions  of  life !  Within 
the  bosom  of  the  professing  church,  how  many  things  offensive  to 
the  eye  of  Christ,  and  without  it,  what  numbers,  growing  by  length 
of  time  rather  than  decreasing,  who  resist  all  the  evidence  which 
can  be  bronght  to  bear  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  and  de- 
liberately adjudge  it  to  a  place  among  the  delusions  of  a  too  cre- 
dulous age !  When  we  reflect  on  all  this,  how  hopeless  seems  the 
prospect  of  a  triumphant  church,  and  a  regenerated  world ! — of  a 
Saviour  holding. the  undivided  empire  of  all  lands ! — of  an  inherit- 
ance redeemed  in  every  point  from  the  oppression  of  the  devil ! — 
of  a  kingdom  embracing  in  its  vast  domain  the  entire  habitable 
globe,  and  enriching  it  all  with  the  brightest  displays  of  honour 
and  blessing!  The  occasional  triumphs  which  Christianity  is  still 
gaining  in  the  world,  can  do  little  to  bespeak  so  glorious  an  issue; 
and  it  seems  as  if  other  influences  than  any  now  put  forth  in  be- 
half of  the  truth  of  God,  should  be  required  to  verify  the  descrip- 
tion of  good,  things  to  come,  obviously  contained  in  the  prophetic 
record. 

Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  done  to  re-assure  the  mind  in  re- 
gard to  these  prosjjects  of  predicted  good,  by  looking  back  on  the 
past  progress  of  Christianity,  and  contrasting  its  present  condition, 
foil  of  disorder  and  imperfection  as  that  is,  with  what  it  once  was. 
The  mustard-seed  has  certainly  sprung  into  a  lofty  tree,  stretching 
its  luxuriant  branches  over  the  best  regions  of  the  earth.  See 
Christianity,  as  it  appeared  in  its  divine  Author,  wh«n  He  wan- 
dered about  as  a  despised  and  helpless  man,  attended  only  by  a  lit- 
tle band  of  followers,  equally  despised  and  helpless  with  himself,— 
or  again,  when  he 'was  banging  on  a  malefactor's  cross,  and  they, 
ashamed  to  own  their  connexion  with  him,  were  seeking  a  retreat 
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from  tte  world's  scorn  and  indignation,  or  even  at  another  and 
more  advanced  stage  of  its  early  history,  when  its  still  small^  hat 
now  hold  and  resolntd  company  of  adherents  unfurled  the  hanner 
of  the  crdss,  with  the  fearful  odds  every  where  against  them  of 
hostile  kings  and  rulers,  an  incensed  and  degraded  populiace,  n 
powerful  and  interested  priesthood,  and  a  mighty  host  of  supersti- 
tions, which  had  struck  their  roots  through  the  entire  framework 
of  society,  and  had  become  venerable,  as  well  as  strong,  by  their 
antiquity.  See  Christianity  as  it  appeared  then,  and  see  it  as  it 
appears  now,  rearing  its  head  over  the  ruins  of  those  once  stronrr 
and  flourishing,  but  now  prostrate  stiperstitions, — planted  With  ho- 
nour amid  the  thrones  and  dominions,  which  first  despised  and  then 
pel'^ecuted  it, — the  recognised  religion  of  the  most  enlightened  na-^, 
tions  of  the  earth,  the  delight  and  glory  of  the  good,  the  study  of 
the  wise  and  learned,  at  once  the  source  and  the  bulwark  of  all 
Ihat  is  most  pure,  generous,  free,  and  happy  in  the  constitution  of 
civilized  society.  Comparing  thus  what  has  been  With  what  now 
is, — looking  down  from  our  present  altitude  upon  the  low  and  un- 
promising aspect  which  Christianity  first  assumed,  we  may  as- 
suredly obtain  much  strength  to  our  faith  and  encouragement  to 
our  hoped,  in  regard  to  tibe  far  more  magnificent  prospects  which 
yet  wait  for  their  fulfilment.  To  have  reached  its  present  com- 
manding and  honourable  aspect^  from  such  small  beginnings  and 
in  the  face  of  such  mighty  obstacles,  may  hardly  seem  less  than  to 
rise  from  the  vantage-ground  it  has  already  won,  to  the  nobler  ele- 
vation it  is  yet  destined  to  attain.  ^  And  yet,  when  we  compare  the 
present  aspect  of  afiiairs  with  the  prophetic  delineations  of  the  fu- 
ture, there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  signs  of  imperfection  and  disor- 
der, in  regard  to  which  the  past  history  of  Christianity  can  hardly 
put  us  at  ease.'         - 

But  why  not  revert  to  a  still  earlier  period  of  the  church's 
history?  Why  withhold  from  our  wavering  hearts  the  benefit, 
which  they  might  derive  from  the  form  and  pattern  of  future 
things,  prepared  centuries  ago  for  the  express  purpose  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  the  recorded  transactions  of  a  typical  history  and 
kingdom  ?  If  we  are  at  a  loss  even  to  conceive  in  its  full  magni- 
tude the  idea  of  Christ's  perfected  reign,  and  to  conjecture  by 
what  miarvellous  combination  of  circumstances  that  idea  is  to  be- 
come a  reality,  we  shall  find  the  darkness  greatly  relieved,  an^l 
the  appearances  of  aggravating  difficulty  assume  d.  less  formidable 
character,  by  contemplating  the  order  and  issuer  of  events  in  the 
temporal  kingdom,  as  they  took  place  during  the  prophetic  reigns 
of  fiavid  and  Solomon.  The  earlier  portions,  but  nothing  more, 
of  I>avid's  history,  have  already  found  their  counterpart.  The 
Shepherd  of  Israel  has  been  anointed  King  over  the  heritage  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  impious  efibrts  of  his  adversaries  to  disannul  the 
appointment  have  entirely  miscarried.  The  formidable  train  of 
evils,  which  obstructed  his  way  to  the  throno^of  government,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  malignant  opposition  of  him,  who  already  held  by 
God's  permission  the  power  and  the  glory,  these  have  been  all  met 
and  overcome,  and  have  only  served  to  render  more  clearly  mani- 
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fest  the  indefeasible  right  and  omnipotent  power  of  Hearen'a 
anointed  King.  JN^ow,  therefore,  He  reigns  on  the  throne  pre- 
pared for  him. by  the  Father,  though  still  not  by  any  means  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  and  obeyed — ^in  the  midst  of  enemies,  both 
many  and  strong,  secret  and  open,  from  whom  the  inheritance 
needs  yet  to  be  redeemed.  And  if,  looking  to  the  machinations 
of  these  enemies,  and  the  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  gospel  to 
make  head  againBt  them,  to- the  extent  of  utterly  abolishilig  their 
dominion,  we  are  ready  to  despair  of  the  final  triumph  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  we  have  only  to  read  the  history  of  his  prototype,  David^ 
to  see  how  little  real  ground  there  is  for  such  a  conclusion* 

How  long  was  it^  after  David's  appointment  to  the  throne  of  Is- 
rael,' before  his  reign  was  generally  acknowledged;  and  after  that, 
before  the  last  train  of  events  came  into  operation,  which  issued 
in  the  full  establishment  and  general  recognition  of  his^upremacy^ 
The  course  of  providence  for  a  considerable  time,  instead  of  smooth- 
ing his  way  to  the  throne,  seemed  rather  to  be  accumulating  new 
dangers  and  difficulties  around  it;  nor  did  his  affairs  ever  appeat 
to  the  eye  of  man  more  desperate  (1  Sam.  xxx',)  than  immediately 
before  the  period  of  ultimate  success,  when  God  suddenly. brought 
down  his  great  adversary  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  pre- 
pared for  David  a  nearly  unchallenged  path  to  the  throne  of  IsraeL 
^lien  we  look  back  upon  such  things  happening  in  the  earthly 
kingdom,  it  may  well  abate  ottr  surprise  at  what  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy also  leads  us  to  expect,  that  before  Messiah's  right  to  reign 
meets  with  universal  acknowledgment,  there  must, be  a  severe  and 
protracted  struggle ;  and  that  so  far  from  the  march  to  universal 
dominion  always  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  onward  progress, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  may  be  the  most  dark  and  gloomy  near  the 
close,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  become  at  last  so 
encompassed  with,  peril,  that  men's  hearts  shall  be  ready  to  fail 
them  for  fear,  >and  the  faith  even  of  the  elect  have  well-nigh  pe- 
rished. (Luke  xviii.  8;  xxi.  26.)  But  the  same  outline  of  events 
in  the  earthly  kingdom  may  also  help  us  to  realize  what  is  clearly 
foretold  in  many  other  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah's  king-' 
dom,  that  the  very  extremity  of  danger  and  distress,  to  which  God's 
cause  may  be  reduced*  instead  of  being  a  sign  that  all  is  going  iato 
perdition,  will  rather,  if  interpreted  aright,  be  regarded  as  an  omen 
and  presage  of  immediate  deliverance ;  for  it  shall  be  the  cert€un 
indication,  that  the  forbearance  of  God  toward  the  adversary  has 
readied  its  last  point  of  endurance,  that  it  is  now  time  for  him 
to  work,  that  he  will  speedily  avenge  the  cause  of  his  elect,  and 
that  the  hour  of  their  redemption  is  bome.* 

•  See,  for  example,  Dan.  ii.  44,  where  the  kintjdom  of  God  is  feprc«ented  as  break- 
ing: in  pieces  ^d  destroying  the  antagonist  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  im- 
plying, by  the  violence  of  the  action,  that  these  letter,  at  the  tiprie  of  greatest  tri«> 
amph  to  the  former,  were  in  full  force:  Dan.  xii.41,45;  £z.  xzxviii.  I6---33;  Zech. 
xii.  3,  4;  xiv.  I — 5;  in  all  of  which  places  the  anti-christian  powers  are  represented 
as  in>  the  very  height  of  their  prosperity^  rioting  in  th^ir  success,  or  even  dividing 
the  spoil — the  charch^of  God  being,  of  course,  involved  in  coci^sponding  treuble  an4 
distress — when  the  Lord  suddenly,  and  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  his  arm, 
comes  near^to  visit  th^  adversary  with  over^whelming- ruin,  and  to  save  his  own 
people.    See  alsp  Rev.  xviii.  6;  xix.  19-— 2t;  xx.  9. 
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This  on«  paint  of '  resemblance  between  the  earthly  and  ^he 
spiritual  kingdom  may  suflSce,  by  way  of  specimen,  to  show  ns, 
how  valuable  a  handmaid  to  the  unfiilfiUed  prophecies  of  Sorip- 
tiire  is  the  correct  understanding  of  its  typology.  Its  province 
does  not  lie,  indeed,  in  definitely  murking  out  ^beforehand  the 
particular  actions  an4  events,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  page  of  fu- 
ture history ;  the  delineation  of  these  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
prophetic  volume,  and  even  there  a  considerable  degree  of  ob^ 
Bcurity  regarding  both  the  individual  agents,  and  the  precise  line 
of  action  they  shall  pursue,  must  be  found  till  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence itself  shall  render  all  clear  and  manifest.  But  the  typo- 
logy of  Scripture  has  fulfilled  the  whole,  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
either  designed  or  fitted  to  accomplish,  by  showing,  in  regard  to 
the  coming  events  of  the  church's  history,  not  the  whaty  the  when^ 
or  the  by  whom^  but  rather  the  how  and  the  tt^We/ore, — by  ex- 
hibiting to  our  view  (no  unimportant  service)  on  the  visible  scale 
of  outward  things  and  earthly  transactions,  the  grand  truths  and 
principles,  the  general  lines  of  dealing  and  modes  of  operation, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  similar  and  cor- 
responding, though  immeasurably  higher,  concerns.  The  full  proof 
and  importance  of  this  can  only  become  manifest  by  a  minute  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry :  several  of  its 
leading  points  will  fall  under  our  consideration  afterwards;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  conclude  by  referring,  as  an  additional  illus- 
tration, to  the  aid  which  may  be  derived  in .  understanding  the 
passage  of  prophetical  history  recorded  in  Zech.  xii.,  by  viewing 
it  in  connexion  with  a  corresponding  passive  in  typical  history. 
Whether  the  prophecy  in  question  has  reference  exclusively  ta  the 
Jewish  people  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  written  out  in 
language  derived  from  their  condition,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to 
their  future  circumstances.  It  describes  them  as  having  been 
brought  into  a  situation  of  greatest  peril,  after  they  had  rejected  the 
-good  Shepherd,  and  sold  him  as  a  miserable  slave  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  The  Lord  causes  their  own  measure  to  be  meted  to  them ; 
they  become  in  their  turn  the  objects  of  envy  and  bitter  hatred; 
enemies  so  many  and  powerful  assail  them,,  that  they  are  involved 
in  the  deepest  trouble  and  distress,  when  the  Lord  graciously  in- 
terposes for  their  deliverance,  smiting  the  adversaries  with  con^- 
sion,  and  giving  extraordinary  power  even  to  the  weakest  of  the 
people  to  put  to  flight  those  that  were  against  them.  The  work  of 
deliverance  and  conquest  is  so  manifestly  the  Lord's,  that  they 
cannot  but  regard  the  operation  of  his  hand;  and  contrasting  his 
singular  and  unmerited  goodness  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their  need, 
with  their  former  base  and  wicked  conduct  toward  him,  they  pre- 
sently fall  into  the  bitterest  self<>reproaeh  and  agony  of  mind ; 
they  now  see^  that  it  was  their  best  and  kindest  friend,  their  only 
friend  in  adversity,  whom  they  had  driven  from  them  and  pierced 
to  the  heart  by  their  cruel  treatment;  and  so,  what  we  might 
have  expected  to  be  the  moment  of  highest  joy,  to  be'celehrated 
by  a  shout  of  triumph,  is  found  to  them  the  occasion  for  calUng 
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forth,  through  all  their  families,  one  iiniyersal  wail  of  sorrow  and 
anguish. 

This  is  the  delineation  of  what  is  to  take  place  in  the  history  of 
the  future;  how  wonderfully  similar^  in  all  its  leading  features,  to 
what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  pa^t !  to  the 
circumstances,  which  stand  recorded  otk^the  small  scale  of  family 
relations  and  earthly  circumstances,  in  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren !  There  also  we  see  the  one,  who  was  peculiarly  fit- 
ted, and  really  destined  to  Mess  the  whole  family,  treated  with , 
eruel  envy  and  undeserving  hatred,  sold  by  them  as  a  slave,  but 
only  that  he  might  be  raised  by  Grod  into  a  condition,  which  should 
enable  him  to  serve  them  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need.  They 
are  delivered  from  impending  destruction,  and  recesive  all  that  their 
distressed  and  dangerous  circumstances  require, — ^when,  lo!  in* 
stead  of  breaking  forth  into  songs  of  joy  and  gladness,  the  sudden 
astounding  discovery  of  the  arm  that  has  done  all  for  them,  fills 
them  with  overwhelming  sorrow  and  confusion.  There  is  no  room 
in  their  bosom  for  any  feeliiig,  but  that  of  compunction  for  their 
past  miscondact;  and  great  as  the  bo6n  is  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, it  is  for  the  time  lost  sight  of  under  the  deep  sense  of 
Bhame  and  utter  amazement,  which  filled  them  on  account  of  their 
behaviour  toward  their  brother.  Their  grief,  however,  though 
severe  and  pungent,  «was  not  perpetual,  nor  was  their  woi^nd 
incurable;  it  was  but  a  moment  of  salutary  pain,  issuing  in  a 
state  of  perfect  reconciliation  and  happy  intercourse,  undisturbed 
on  their  part  by  any  of  those  misdemeanors,  which  had  risen 
to  such  a  fearful  height  in  the  past,  and  strengthened  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  interest  and  destiny.  It  would  thus  seem,  that 
in  drawing  his  delineation  of  the  future,  the  prophet  had  been  di- 
rected to  keep  bis  eye  on  the  history  of  the  paet ;  and  not  only 
may  that  future, be  more  distinctly  realized,  wben  thus  compared 
with  the  smaller  and  less  important  transactions  of  the  past,  but 
the  ene  being  designed  and  ordained  in  subservience  to  the  other, 
the  transactions  in  the  history  should  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy 
in  action,  and  might  be  turned,  not  less  tnan  the  prophecy  in 
words,  into  valuable  account,  when  dealing  with  the  Jewish  people 
in  their  present  alienation  from  the  true  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and 
with  others  placed  in  a  like  spiritual  situation  to  them. 


PART  IL 


APPLICATION  OF  TRE  PRINCIPLES  B&OUGHT  OUT  IN  THE  PRECEDING  IN- 
^  VESTIOATION,  TO  THE  PROPER   EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TYPICAL   MAT- 
TER OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURE. 


PRBLIMINABY    REMARKS. 

■Before  proceeding  to  the  special  iHustration  of  what  is  typical 
ia  Old  Testament  scripture,  a  few  observations  are  necessary  to 
indicate  the  path  we  mean  to  follow,  and  notice  some  points  need- 
ing to  be  kept  in  view  for  its  snccessful  prosecution.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  not  spend  time  in  unfolding  the  various  courses  that 
might  be  adopted,  and,  the  advantages  which  one  has  over  another; 
but  9hall  simply  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  one  we 
have  res(ilved  to  adopt,  as  being  in  itself  the  most  natural,  and 
the  best  adapted  for  a  full  and  orderly  application  of  the  principles 
already  established. 

1.  As  all  types  and  symbols  w^re  parts  of  a  religious  worship 
or  training,  and  must  consequently  be*  viewed  in  connexion  with  a 
religion  then  existing,  as  well  as  a  religion  still  to  come;  our  pri- 
mary and  leading  divisions  must  be  sought  in  the  different  religious 
dispensations.  Although  there  were  the  same  elements  of  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  these  dispensations,  yet  there  were  also  characte- 
ristic differences,  wisely  accommodating  them  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  church.  It  is  from  these,  therefore,  we  must 
take,  our  great  starting-points,  giving  always  the  first  place  to  th^ 
typical  institutions  which  belonged  to  the  current  religion,  and 
only  afterwards,  and  as  subsidiary  to  these,  considering  the  typi- 
cal transactions,  which  entered  into  the  special  dealings  of  pro- 
vidence therewith  connected. 

2.  In  the  whole  of  the  history  that  is  past,  we  find  only  three 
grand  eras,  which  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  so  many  dispensations, — those,  namely,  pf  the  fall, 
of  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  advent  of  Christ.  Be- 
tween the  first  and  second  of  these  eras,  there  certainly  were  two 
very  important  events,  forming  prominent  breaks  in  the  history 
of  the  period, — the  deluge,  and  the  call  of  Abraham.  Hence,  not 
unfrequently,  the  antediluvian  is  distinguished  from  the  patriarchal 
church,  and  the  church  as  it  existed  before,  and  as  subsequent  to 
the  call  of  Abraham.  But  however  important  these  events  were 
as  eras  in  sacred  history,  they  mark  no  substantial  change  in  the 
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character  of  the  religion  then  established.  In'so  far  as  the  insti* 
tutione  of  ir orship  were  concerned^  Abraham  and  his  immediate 
descendants  seemed  to  have  been  on  oile  footing  with  those  who 
lived  before  the  flood ;  and  the  new  ideas  evolved  by  the  events  in 
question,  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  must  have  been 
of  a  secondary,  not  of  a  pljmary  nature.  The  same  may  also  be 
B&id  of  another  great  event,  which  formed  a  similar  break  during 
the  progress  of  the  second  period, — the  restoration  from  Babylon, 
This  occupies  a  very  distinguished  place  in  sacred  history,  and  in 
the  prophetic  record  it  stands  out  even  more  prominently  than 
tbe  redemption  from  Egypt.  But  still,  it  introduced  no  essential 
change  into  the  spiritual  relations  of  the  church,  nor  altered  in 
the  very  leaet  the  form  of  religion,  under  which  she  had  to  serve 
God.  The  second  temple  was  built  as  neai*  as  possible  after  the 
pattern,  as  it  stood  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  first ;  and  the 
entire  round  of  services  connected  with  it,  was  conducted  in  con^ 
formity  to  the  ritual  of  the  law  of  Moses.  So  that,  as  we  have  to 
do  only  with  the  preparatory  dispensations,  there  remain  simply 
the  two  grand  eras  of  the  fall,  and  the  redemption  from  Bgypt,  as 
properly  distinguishing  periods  in  the  history  of  religion,  and 
giving  rise  to  corresponding  divisions  in  the  treatment  of  our  sub- 
ject The  typical  matter  embodied  in  the  symbols  of  the  patriar-  * 
chal  religiop,  must  first  .be  considered,  and  in  connexion  with  it 
the  ideas  developed  in  the  transactions  of  a  typical  providence,  till 
the  events  belonging  to  the  second  period  began  to  take  place ; 
and  then,  commencing  as  from  a  new  head,  we^hall  come  to  con- 
sider the  typical  matter  embodied  in  the  symbols  of  the  religion 
which  was  brought  in  by  Moses,  and  which  might  be  said  to  take 
its  rise,  with  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  viewed  of  course  in  con- 
nexion, as  in  the  former  case,  with  the  ideas  then  or  afterwards 
developed  in  the  facts  of  a  typical  providence.  -  This  latter  subject 
is  in  itself  so  wide  and  important  a  field,  that  it  must  be  left  for 
the  present;  but  it  is  the  author's  intention  immediately  to  enter 
on  that,  if  the  attempt  now  made,  in  the  other  and  earlier  field  of 
inquiry,  meets  with  •encouragement. 

3.  Then,  in  investigating  the  import  of  particular  types,  as  the 
first  place  is  due  to  those  which  belonged  to  the  institutions  of  re* 
ligion,  so  our  first  care  must  be,  according  to  the  principles  already 
established,  to  ascertain  the  views  and  impressions,  which,  as  parts 
of  an  existing  religion,  they  wer.e  fitted  to  awaken  in  the  ancient 
worshipper.  It  may  be  impossible,  of  course^  to  say  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  tliat  such  views  and  impressions  were  actually  derived 
from  them,  with  all  the  precision  and  definiteness,  which  may  ap- 
pear in  our  description ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  necessary 
thought  and  application  of  mind  were  really  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. But  due  care  must  be  taken  in  this  respect,  not  to  make 
the  typical  symbols  and  transactions  indicative  of  more,  than  wha!t 
may  with  ordinary  measures  of  light  and  grace  have  been  learned 
from  them  by  the  Old  Testament  believers.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  forgotten,  that  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  much  greater 
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progreee  would  be  made  in  learniag  dime  trutb  through  that  chan- 
nel, than  we  might  at  first  thought  imagine.  Those  believers  of 
the  olden  tiifee  were  all,  in  the  first  instance,  orientals,  and  were 
1X0  doubt  characterized  to. some  extent  by  those  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  contemplation,  which  have  been  wont  to  distinguish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  east,  and  of  which  evident  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  religions  which  have  emanated  from  that  quarter. 
The  mode  of  contemplation  or  style  of  thought  that  may  be  said 
peculiarly  to  distinguish  the  nations  of  the  east,  '^  proceeds  on  the 
ground  of  there  being  an  inseparable  connexion  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  bodily,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen. According  to  it,  the  whole  actual  world  is  nothing  but  the* 
manifestation  of  the  ideal  on€,  the  entire  creation  is  hot  only  a 
production,  but  along  with  this  an  evidence  and  a  revelation  of 
Godhead ;  nothing  real  is  merely  dead  matter,  but  is  the  form  and 
body  of  something  ideal ;  so  that  the  whole  world,  even  to  its  very 
stones,  appears  instinct  with  life,  and  precisely  for  that  reason 
does  it  become  a  revelation  of  Deity,  this  being  what  has  life  e8* 
sentially  in  itself.  Such  a  mode  of  viewing  things  in  nature  may 
be  called  the  peculiarly  religious  one ;  for  it  regards  the  world  as 
a  great  sanctuary,  whose  individual  parts  are  so  many  marks, 
words,  and  letters  of  a  grand  revelation-book  of  Godhead,  in  which 
God  speaks  and  imparts  information  concerning  himself.  K, 
therefore,  that  which  is  seen  and  felt  was  generally  rega,rded  by 
knen  as  the  immediate  expression  of  that  which  is  unseen,  a  speech 
and  revelation  of  the  invisible  Godhead  to  them,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  if  they  were  to  have  unfolded  to  them  a  conception  of 
his  nature,  and  a  representation  given  them  of  what  his  worship 
properly  consisted  in,  the  same  language  would  require  to  be  use^ 
which  God  spake  with  them,-— the  same  means  of  representation 
would  need  to  be  omployed,  which  God  himself  had  sanctioned, — 
the  sensible,  the  visible,  external."* 

If  the  learned  author  had  merely  said,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
priety or  fitness  in  employing  the  same  outward  means  of  repre- 
sentation, as  they  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  cast  of  thought  in 
those  among  whom  they  were  instituted,  and  so  were  likely  to 
reach  the  end  in  view,  we  would  have  entirely  concurred  in  his 
eonclusion.  But  that  such  persons  were  so  riveted  to  that  style 
of  thinking,  as  to  render  a  symbolical  worship  in  any  proper  sense 
necessary,  could  scarcely  be  admitted,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
implying  that  it  must  have  been  perpetual, — that  it  could  not  be 
supplanted  by  another  and  more  spiritual  one,  unleds  that  '^  pecu- 
lii^rly  religious  mode  of  viewing  things"  had  ceased  to  distinguish 
them.  Besides,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  this  mode  of  view- 
ing things  in  nature  was  not  rather  the  jresult^f  the  symbolical 
religicm  under  which  the  Orientals  were  placed,  than  that,  pre- 
viously existing  of  itself,  it  required  to  be  met  by  a  religion  made 
op  of  symbolical  institutions.    At  aU  ev«nt3,  the  real  necessity 

•  Baehr's  SijmboUki  B.  1,  p.  fU. 
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for  the  oamitlity  and  outwardness,  which  distingaished  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  earlier  dispensations,  was  of  »  different  kind,  -and 
arose  from  the  yery  nature  of  those  earlier  religi<ms,  as  preparatoir 
for  the  better  things,  and  the  spiritual  service  ^of  the  gospel,  it 
is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  though  far  ahead 
of  most  of  his  countrymen'  in  seal  for  the  divine  authority,  and  in- 
sight into  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  institutions, 
to  view  these,  not  as  typical,  but  simply,  as  symbolical,  as  parts  of 
a  worship  complete  in  itseli^  at  least  so  far  complete,  that  the  mind 
of  the  worshipper  might  have  rested  in  it,  without  being  neces- 
sarily carried  forward  to  something  higher  and  better  than  it  pro- 
vided. 

But  even  allowing  the  exceptions  now  made  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  above,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mode  of  contem- 
plation and  insight  there  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east, 
has  remarkably  distinguished  them,  and  that  it  must  have  qualified 
them  in  a  singular  manner  for  the  intelligent  use  of  symbolical  worr 
ship.  The  converse,  which  they  held  with  God  through  m^ana  of 
their  religions  services,  though  carried  on  by  outward  and  fleshly 
signs,  was  yet  perfectly  adapted  to  their  views  and  feelings ;  they 
still  spoke  to  Gpd,  and  he  to  them,  in  a  language  far  from  being 
unintelligible,  because  it  was,  ia  a  manner,  Uieir  natural  and  pro- 
per tongue.  Nor  waa  this  all;  for  being  confined  to  such  a  mode 
of  communication  with  Heaven,  they  would  naturally  become  much 
more  expert  in  the  use  of  it,  than  if  it  had  been  one  merely  of  a 
variety  of  modes.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  oral  and  written 
discourse,  as  the  means  through  which  we  receive  our  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  and  give  expression  to  the  feelings  it  awakens  in 
our  bosom,  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  any  de- 
finite ideas  eouM  either  be  imparted  or  expressed,  where  that  was 
little,  if  at  all,  employed  as  tne  medium  of  communication.  But 
this  is  to  judge  by  a  false  standard;  it  is  to  go  to  the  interpretation 
of  another  language. with  the  help  merely  of  our  mother-tongue. 
And  when  we  endeavour  to  apprehend  how  much  was  learned  by 
pioos  worshippers  of  the  mind  and  purposes  of  Grod,  and  how  much 
they  put  forth  of  faith  and  love  toward  him,  when  the  one  was  re- 
vealed through  symbolical  institutions,  and  the  other  exercised  by 
means  of  symbolical  services,  we  must  carefully  remember,  that 
those  who  bad  to  do  with  them,  were  fitted  and  prepared  for  an 
intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  them  by  natural  bent  of  mind  and 
acquired  habit,  derived  from  the  constant  use  of  sudi  means,  as 
their  only  channel  of  religious  communication  with  Heaven. 

4.  When  the  symbolical  institutions  and  services  have  been  ex- 
plained in  the  way  now  mentioned,  the  next  step  is  to  take  up  the 
typical  matter  contained  in  the  historical  transactions,  which  fell 
oat  in  the  respective  dispensations.  In  doing  this,  Care  must  first 
of  all  be  taken  to  view  them  in  their  proper  place  and  connexion, 
as  subsidiary  to  the  idea  symbolized  in  the  existing  religion.  And 
as  in  reading  the  typical  symbols,  so  in  reading  the  typical  trans- 
actions connoeted  with  them,  we  must  make  the  views  and  impres<> 
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sions  they  were  fitted  to  coiitey  to  those  whom  they  inrm&diately 
respeetea,  conoerning  the  character  or -purposes  of  God,  the  groond 
and  measure  of  that  mgher  bearing,  which  they  carried  to  the  events 
of  the  gospel.  Here,  also,  of  course,  must  be  taken  into  account 
the  religious  tendency  and  habit  of  mind,  which  has  been  noticed 
as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east ;  for  they 
would  doubtless  be  disposed  t6  do  with  the  acts  of  providence,  as 
with  the  works  of  creation — contemplate  them  as  manifestations 
of  the  Godhead,  and  discern  in  them  the  truths  and  principles  of 
the  .spiritual  world.  ■'  Be^des,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
historical  transaictions  now  in  question  were  all  fecial  acts  of  pro- 
vidence. While  they  formed  part  of  current  events  and  arrange- 
ments, they  were,  at  the  same  time,  so  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
high  purposes  and  immediate  interposition  of  God,  that  the  per- 
sons among  whom  they  occurred  could  scarcely  overlook  either 
the  hand  of  God  in  them,  or  their  intimate  connexion  with  his  plans 
and  purposes  of  grace.  In  the  recorded  transactions  of  Old  Tes- 
tament history,  God  is  every  where  seen ;  the  operations,  which 
respect  his  own  people,  especially  bear  the  mark  and  impress  of 
his  hand;  these  always  seem,  to  occupy  a  higher  and  more  imme- 
diate connexion  with  him,  than  the  ordinary  and  common  events  of 
providehce,  which  concerned  the  world  at  large ;  and  being  the 
operations  of  a  God,  whose  great  object  from  the  period  of  the  fall 
was  the  foiling  of  the  tempter,  and  the  bringing  in  for  his  people 
of  a  redemption  from  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  ^in,  they  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  by  intelligent  and  pious  minds  as  standing  in  a  pe- 
ouliar  relation  to  this  one  centrepoint  of  the  world's  history.  In 
proportion  as  God's  people  had  faith  to  "wait  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,"  they  would  also  have  discernment  to  read,  with  a  view 
to  the  better  things  to  oome,  the  discoveries  of  his  mind  and 
character,  which  shone  from  his  acts  and  dispensations  toward  his 
church. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  thi^t  we  are  to  seek  the  main 
reason  of  God's  frequent  appearance  on  the  stage  of  patriarchal 
history,  and  his  manifested  personal  agency  in  the  leading  affairs  of 
the  church  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  These  could  not 
otherwise  have  accomplished  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed. 
For  they  were  all  intended  to  carry  a  religious  aspect,  and  were, 
indeed,  so  many  parts  of  the  revelation  which  God  was  making  of 
himself  as  the  God  of  grace.  .  It  was,  therefore,  of  essential  moment 
to  the  end  he  had  in  view,  that  his  people  should  be  able,  without 
hesitation,  to  refer  them  to  his  special  interposition;  that  they 
should  not  merely  consider  them  as  his,^in  the  sense  in  which  it 
may  be  skid  generally,  that  "God  is  in  history;"  but  his  also,  in 
the  more  definite  and  peculiar  sense  of  their  being  discoveries  of 
his  character  in  the  relation  he  held  to  an  elect  seed,  as  the  God 
of  peace  and  salvation.  But  this  .could  only  be  attained  by  his 
appearing  ever  and  anon  personally,  or  by  means  of  special  mes- 
sengers, upon  the  sisene:  thus  putting  an  easily  recogtrised  distinc- 
tion between  the  acts  of  providence,  in  which  bis  church  was  imme- 
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diatelj  concerned,  and  those  which  respected  the  world  at  lietrge. 
And  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  church  came  to  be  less  depend- 
ent upon  these  special  acts  of  provid'ence, — ^when  the  purposes  and 
character  of  God  were  almost  as  fully  disclosed  as  they  could  be 
by  such  imperfect  means,  and  these  were  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
planted by  oral  and  written  discourse,  (as  came  to  be  the  case  during 
the  time  of  the  kings,)  the  necessity  for  God's  personal  appearance 
began  to  cease.  It  was  enough,  theUj  that  the  typical  transactions, 
which  still  remained  to  be  accomplished,  should  be  indicated  in  the 
prophetic  record,  which  thenceforth  became  the  great  interpreter 
of  God's  purposes  of  grace.  So  that  taking  into  account  all  the 
peculiarities  belonging  to  the  typical  facts  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory,— the  close  connexion  they  held  with  a  typical-symbolical 
worship, — the  farther  connexion  in  which  they  stood  with  the 
special  providence  of  God,  as  directing  an  economy  of  grace  for 
the  good  of  his  faithful  people, — ^and  the  clear  announcements  made 
concerning  some  of  them  in  the  word  of  prophecy, — they  may  well 
seem  to  have  had  enough  to  distinguish  them  even  to  the  appre^ 
tension  of  an  Old  Testament  worshipper,  from  the  other  events  of 
providence,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  affording  him  much  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  purposes  of  a  re<leeming  God. 

5.  We  have  only  to  premise  farther,  that  in  handling  the  his- 
torical types,  regard  must  be  had,  not  merely  to  the  relation  which 
they  bore  to  the  existing  religion,  but  also  to  the  relation  which 
they  often  held  to  each  other.  For  not  rarely  the  fundamental 
idea  or  doctrine,  which  appears  in  one  divinely-appointed  act  or 
institution,  substantially  re-appears  in  some  future  one;  the  Lord 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of  revelation,  giving  "line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept.''  To  discuss  these  separately,  and  in 
the  historical  order  in  which  they  occur,  would  lead  to  endless  re- 
petitions, and  produce  besides  a  broken  and  confused  impression  of 
the  whole  system  of  instruction  to  which  they  belonged.  The  plan 
most  accordant  with  the  prinoiples  already  established,  and  most 
conducive  to  a  regular  and  consecutive  view  of  the  truth,  is  to  treat 
them  according  to  the  leading  doctrines  or  ideas  they  respectively 
embodied,  and  to  range  those,  which  were  alike  in  this  respect, 
under  their  common  root  and  principle.  Such,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
the  plan  we  have  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRCTEfiS  SYMBOLIZED  AND  TVPIFIBD  IN  THE  FATRIARCRAl.  REU- 
OtON,  COMP REHENDTNO  SOCH  ALSO  AS  WERE  EMBODIU)  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL TRANSACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FALL« 


SECTION  FIRST. 

TBtE  TRUTHS  EMBODIED  IN  THE  HISTORICAL  TRANSACTIONS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  PALL^  BEING  THOSE  ON  WHICH  THE  FIRST  SYMBOLICAL 
JLELIOION  WAS  BASED. 

The  religion  of  man,  as  man  now  exists^  mast  be  viewed  ad  taking 
its  oommencement  at  the  fall.  What  knowledge  Adam  possessed 
of  the  cliaraeter  and  iifays  of  God,  before  he  fell ;.  with  what  forms 
of  worship  he  approached  him,  or  in  what  manner  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  pious  thoitghts  and  feelings  which  animated  his  bosom, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us,  in  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  we 
stand,  properly  to  conceive,  neither  does  it  concern  us  to  know. 
Our  fellowship  With  hi3  condition,  and  our  interest  in  the  religious 
view%  and- worship  he  maintained,  begin  only  with  the  new  aspect 
and  constitution  of  things,  which  arose  with  the  entrance  of  sin. 
It  was  pnly  then  also,  that  symbol  and  type  found  an  occasion  for 
their  appearance,  and  a  ground  whereon  to  stand.  For  as  they 
necessarily  bear  respect  to  a  higher  and  better  state  of  things  pre- 
paring to  be  revealed,  they  obviously  imply  that  the  condition  of 
man  then  existing  was  not  in  itself  properly  good  and  satisfactory, 
but  partook  in  some  respect  of  imperfections  or  evils,  which  aieeded 
to  be  removed.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
Fathers,  which  from  them  has  found  its  way  into  the  speculations 
of  some  modem  divines,  that  ^'paradise  was  to  Adam  a  type  of 
heaven ;  and  that  the  jnever-ending  life  of  happiness  promised  to 
our  first  parents,  if  they  had  continued  obedient  and  grown  up  to 
perfection  under  that  economy  wherein  they  were  placed,  should 
not  have  been  continued  in  the  earthly  paradise,  but  only  have 
commenced  there,  and  been  perpetuated  in  a  higher  state."*  We 
need  scarcely  say,  however,  that  this  opinion  has  no  foundation  in 
Scripture,  nor  would  it  probably  ever  have  been  broached  in  the 
form  here  presented,  but  for  the  corrupting  leaven  of  the  Gentile 

*  See  this  proposition  illustrated  by  Bishop  Bull.  His  probfs  from  the  earliest  of 
the  Fathers,  quoted  by  him,  Justin  Martyr,  Tatlan,  Iren.'BUs,  are  very  general.  The 
first  explicit  proof  is  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  speaks  of  Adam  being  **  at 
length  canonized  or  consecrated,  and  ascending  into  heaven,''  if  he  had  gone  on  to 
perfection.  The  testimony  becomes  more  full,  as  the  influence  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy gains  more  strength  in  the  church:  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  expressly  says 
in  his  liturgy,  that  <<if  Adam  had  kept  the  commaadments,  he  would  have  received 
inunoTtality  as  Xht  reward  of  his  obedience." 
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plulosophj,  which  rcfgarded  all  matter  aa  essentially  evil.  It  heixse 
Cftme  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  had  imbibed  snch  views  of  mat- 
ter, that  so  long  as  Adam  was  clothed  upon  with  a  body  formed 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground^  and  dependent  upon. itti  productions 
for  support  and  comfort,  his  condition  could  not  be  one  of  full  and 
proper  blessedness ;  and  that  whatever  he  then  enjoyed  of  good, 
could  be  no  more  than  the  shadow  and  foretaste  of  the  higher  feli- 
city which  awaked  him  in  a  more  elevated  and  ethereal  state  of 
being. 

Into  this  region  of  speculation  we  havfe  no  desire  to  enter,  mor^ 
especially  as  our  present  subject  does  not  call  us  to  do  so.  It  was 
from  a  different  tendency  altogether,  from  a  disposition  to  seek 
types  of  gospel  things  every  where  without  rule  <ft  system,  that 
most  writers  of  what  is  called  the  Cocceian  school  were  led  to  re- 
gard as  typical  many  things  belonging  to  the.  original  state  and 
constitution  of  man, — such  as  the  manner  of  his  creation,  the  for- 
mation of  Eve  from  his  side  while  he  was  asleep,  his  relation  to  the 
trees  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  &;c.  A  distinguished  writer  of 
that  school,  however,  has  justly  remarked,  that  *^in  the  state  of 
innocence  there  were  no  typical  rites,  adumbrating  Christ  and  his 
merits,  whereof  there  was  then  neither  knowledge  nor  need;  as  the 
very  wotd  creation  imports,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  resto- 
ration or  a  restorer.  All  typical  ceremonies  are  subsequent  to  the 
fall  and  the  promise  of  grace  in  Christ."*  Nothing,  therefore, 
belonging  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  could'  possess  a  symbolical  or 
typical  character,  till,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  it  had  ceased  to 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  man ;  till  then,  all  was  in  a  condition  of 
unmingled  good  and  blessefd  satisfaction^  without  any  necessity  in 
man's  condition  for  the  benefits  of  redemption,  and  consequently 
without  any  distinct  or  covert  reference  to  these  in  the  dispensation 
under  which  he  was  placed. 

But  while  an  opportunity  was  first  afforded  by  the  fall  for  the 
employment  of  symbols  and  types  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  mankind  were  entirely  indehted  to  these,  under 
the  dispensation  immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall,  for  all  their 
knowledge  of  religious  truth.  ^  It  was  from  the  first  a  characteristic 
of  the  true  religion,  that  its  primary  elements  or  fundamental  ideas 
grew  out  of,  and  were  based  in  certain  well-known  and  important 
facts  of  history;  and  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  embodying 
these  ideas  in  a  permanent  form,  and  giving  expression  to  others 
nearly  connected  with  them,  that  institutions  of  a  symbolical  and 
typical  nature  found  a  place  in  the  earlier  dispensations.  There- 
fore, in  representing  to  ourselves  the  essential  ideas  of  that  religion, 

*  AlttDgi  opera,  torn.  V.  p/  3^.  Tliis  is  said  by  AUing  in  reference  to  the  Sab- 
bath, and  tB  applied  by  him  to  the  purpose  of  proving  the  &ibbath,  which  he  regards 
ts  typical  of  the  final  rest  of  God's  people,  to  have  been  instituted  af^er  the  fall ;  so 
that  the  events  connected  with  the  fall  must  have  laken  place  on  the  day  Adam  was 
niade.  Tbis  is  altogether  impt-obable.  The  proper  coocUisioh  is  rather,  that  the 
Sabbath,  in  its  original  institution,  was  an  ultimate  and  not  a  typical  ordinance, 
having  respect  simply  to  man'«  present  state,  as  is  implied  alsn  in  its  having  been 
idmitied  to  a  pbuse  ia  the  decalogue. 
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which  immediately  Bucceeded  U>  the  fall^  we  must  first  of  all  en- 
deayour  to  extract  those  whi^h  the  circumstances  connect^  widi 
that  memorable  event-  were  fitted  to  bring  out  and  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  first  parents  and  their  nearest  offspring ;.  after 
which,  it  will  be  time  for  us  fo  inquire  how  far  these  or. any  other 
ideas  were  embodied  in  objects  or  transactions  of  a  symbolical 
nature. 

1.  What  is  obviously  entitled  to  rank  first  in  this  description,  is 
the  doctrine  of  human  ffuilt  and  depravity. 

From  the  period  of  the  fall  man  knew  that  he  no  longer  seemed 
to  the  eye  of  Heaven  "''very  good,"  and  continued  to  be  the  object 
of  divine  complacence.  .  His  conscience  had  now  become  defiied 
with  6in„  and  the  calm  of  his  once  peaceful  bosom  was  in  conse- 
quence disturbed  .by  the  tormenting  fears  of  judgment.  Nor  did 
these  prove  to  be  groundless  alarms;  they  were  the  forerunners  of 
a  curse,  which  blighted  his  natural  condition,  and  banished  him 
from  Eden,  as  a  place  too  hallowed  and  blissful  for  one  who  had 
proved  unfaithful  to  his  Creator,  and  joined  hands  with  the  adver- 
sary. The  loss  by  our  first  parents  of  so  much  pure  delight,  and 
the  unhappy  change  which  had  passed  over  their  condition,  must 
have  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  conviction  of  their 
sinfulness  before  God.  And  as  their  family  grew,  and  one  gene- 
ration rose  after  another,  there  stood  perpetually  before  them  the 
barred  gates  of  Eden  and  the  flaming  sword  of  vengeance,  to  fprce 
on  them  the  melancholy  truth,  that  they  were  by  n|i.ture  a  corrupt 
seed,  ''the  degenerate  plants  of  a. strange  vine." 

Evidences  of  the  most  appalling  kind  were  not  long  wknting  to 
show,  what  might  indeed  have  been  understood  of  itself,  that  sin 
in  the  first  pair  was  evil  in  the  fountain-head,  which  was  never  to 
oease  sending  forth  its  bitter  waters  over  the  wide  field  of  humanity. 
dDhe  first-'born  of  fallen  man  was  emphatically  a  child  of  Satan, 

Eroud,  self-willod,  an  obstinate  rebel  against  Heaven^  and  of  so  iu'- 
uman  a  disposition,  that  he  did  not  abstain  from  shedding  even  a 
brother's  blood.  That  death  should  at  all  have  entered  a  worhl 
so  lately  replenished  by  the  hand  of  God  with  life  and  beauty,  was 
a  sad  and  ejecting  token  of  the  evil  which  sin  had  wrought  in  the 
condition  of ,  man  i  but  that  the  first  victim  of  death  should  have 
fallen  by  the  cruel  infliction  of  a  brother's  hand,  told  how  deeply 
th^  root  and  principle  of  sin  had  become  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  man.  Aim!  constantly  as  the  well-spring  of  life  flowed  on,  it 
bore  upon  its  bosom  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  human  depravity. 
The  more  clearly  to  show  what  human  nature  nowvwas,  when  left 
to  give  free  scope  to  its  native  propensities,  the  first  administration 
of  God  was  characterized  by  the  utmost  mildness  and  forbearance, 
as  well  as  by  the  richest  displays  of  beneficence  in  temporal  things. 
On  this  account  Gain,  though  so  atrocious  an  offender,  was  encom- 
passed with  the  special  protection  of  Heaven,  and  Lamech  boast- 
fully reckoned  on  a  like  protection  after  having  slain  the  young 
man  who  injured  him,*  and  deeds  of  violence  proceeded  till  they 

^  There  can  be  little  doubts  that  Ihis  is  what  Lamech  meant  to  express  in  the 
speech  he  addressed  to  his  wives,  as  constituting  an  important  difference  between 
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filled  the  whole  earth.  For  the  same  reason,  and  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan  of  extraordinary  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Heaven,  the  lives  of  that  first  race  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  were 
prolonged  to  a  term,  which  for  a  period  placed  them  almost  beyond 
the  fear  of  death.  Above  all  other  ages  of  the  world's  history,  it 
was  the  one  in  which  mercy  and  goodness  most  signally  pervaded 
the  providence  of  Grod,  and  man's  earthly  inheritance  approached 
nearest  to  the  rich  dowry  of  temporal  good  originally  possessed  in 
Eden.  But  when  the  result  of  so  much  kindly  and  generous  treat- 
ment only  appeared  in  the  more  rapid  and  fearless  march  of  cor- 
ruption,— when  it  served  but  to  nourish  a  face  of  heaven-daring 
transgressors,  who  constantly  trenched  upon,  till  they  almost  ex- 
tinguished, the  church  of  God,  and  whose  giant  deeds  of  wickedness 
and  crime  have  obtained  for  them  a  name  of  undying  infamy  in 
the  annals  both  of  sacred  and  of  profane  story,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one,  who  had  an  eye  for  the  discernment  of  truth,  to  doubt 
the  doctrine  of  human  guilt  and  depravity ; '  the  conviction  of  this, 
which  was  originally  produced  by  the  circumstances  of  th«  fall, 
must,  in  every  serious  and  intelligent  mind,  have  continually 
gathered  strength  and  intensity  from  the  disastrous  course  of 
events  that  followed. 

2.  Another  doctrine,  which  the  facts  of  primeval  history  ren- 
dered it  equally  impossible  for  any  reflecting  mind  to  gainsay  or 
overlook,  was  the  holy  character  of  Godj  as  one  who  loves  righteous- 
ness and  hates  sin. 

For  that  mankind  should  have  been  expelled  from  their  happy 
abode,  and  made  subject  to  a  curse,  which  doomed  them  to  sorrow 
and  trouble,  disease  and  death,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
violated  a  single  command  of  God,  was  a  manifestation  of  the  righ- 
teousness of  God  sufficient  to  impress  the  most  careless  heart. 
There  was  in  it,  as  has  been  well  said  somewhere  by  Irving,  "  a 
most  sublime  act  of  holiness.  God,  after  making  Adam  a  creature 
for  an  image  and  likeness  of  himself,  did  resolve  him  into  vile  dust 
through  viler  corruption,  when  once  he  had  sinned ;  proving  that 
one  act  of  sin  was,  in  God's  sight,  of  far  more  account  than  a  whole 
world  teeming  with  beautiful  and  blessed  life,  which  he  would  rather 
send  headlong  into  death,  than  suffer  one  sin  of  his  creature  to  go 
unpunished.  And  though  creation's  teeming  fountain  might  flow 
on  ever  so  long,  still  the  flowing  waters  of  created  life  must  ever 
empty  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  death.  This  is  a  most  sublime 
exaltation  of  the  moral  above  the  material,  showing  that  all  mate- 
rial beauty  and  blessedness  of  life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  clothing 
of  one  good  thought,  which,  if  it  became  evil,  straightway  all  de- 

his  case  and  Cain's,  and  entitling  him  much  more  confidently  to  expect  the  forbear- 
tDce  oi  Heaven.  His  words  should  be  rendered,  with  Lowth,  Kennicott,  Herder, 
&c.  «I  have  killed  a  man  who  wounded  me,  a  young  man  that  gave  tpe  a  stroke; 
if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven  fold."  If  Cain, 
who,  withont  provocation,  in  the  wantonness  of  ungoverned  passion,  had  killed  his 
own  brother,  was  yet  protected  with  a  threatening  of  sevenfold  vengeance  against 
the  man  who  should  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  how  much  more  Lamech,  who  had  but 
retaliated-on  an  aggressor,  and  killed  him  who  gave  the  first  stroke  9 
VOL.  I. — 12 
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parts  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream."  Appearing,  as  God  did,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  world,  by. such  "fearful  things  in 
righteousness,"  his  worshipping  people  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth,  that  he  is  a  sin-hating  God,  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity;  and  as  it  was  not  a  solitary  or  a  transient 
demonstration  which  God  gave  of  his  severe  holiness,  but  one  ever 
present,  and  ^ver  increasing  with  the  growing  signs  of  disorder 
and  ruin,  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  flood,  reach- 
ing a  greater  height  than  at  other  times,  the  truth  of  God's  righ- 
teous character  could  never  lose  its  hold  of  the  views  and  convic- 
tions of  those,  who  lived  during  the  first  period  of  the  church's 
history* 

8.  But  if  they  had  known  nothing  more  of  God  than  what  was 
taught  in  these  manifestations  of  righteousness,  they  would  only 
have  been  appalled  and  terrified, — driven  to  thefearful conclusion, 
that  it  waa  impossible  for  them  to  stand  before  such  a  holy  Lord 
God.  To  have  trusted  in  him  at  all,  and  approached  him  with  any 
acts  of  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  known 
by  them  also  as  a  God  of  grace ;  salvation  by  grace  must  have  been 
recognised  as  a  doctrine  of  divine  truth,  and  a  purpose  of  Heaven. 
That  every  thing  was  not  brought  down  to  instant  and  overwhelm- 
ing destruction,  was  itself  an  indication  of  this.  The  mere  respite 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  the  constituting  of  an  order  of  things, 
which  was  still  replete  with  tokens  of  divine  goodness,  discovered 
a  feature  of  mercy  in  the  divine  character,  even  toward  the  fallen 
creature.  But  as  no  vague  intimations,  or  even  strong  conclusions 
of  reason,  from  the  general  course  of  providence,  could  be  sufficient 
to  re-assure  the  heart  on  such  a  matter  as  this,  an  express  word  of 
promise  was  given,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
Lead  of  the  serpent," — which,  however  dimly  understood,  could 
not  but  light  up  the  conviction  in  the  sinner's  heart,  that  a  re- 
covery from  evil  was  purposed  by  God.  The  serpent  was  the  ma- 
licious instrument  and  occasion  of  the  fall, — the  visible  and  living 
incarnation  of  that  evil  power,  which  caused  the  loss  of  Eden  and 
all  its  riches ;  and  that  this  pow^er  should  not  only  be  withstood, 
but  bruised  in  the  very  head,  the  seat  of  all  life  and  agency,  by 
the  ofispring  of  her,  whom  he  had  so  cunningly  deceived,  clearly 
bespoke  the  intention  of  God  to  counterwork  the  malice  of  the 
tempter,  and  secure  the  final  good  of  the'fallen. 

And  that  this,  if  done  at  all,  must  have  been  entirely  of  grace, 
the  result  of  divine  power  and  goodness,  operating  in  behalf  of  tlu' 
undeserved  and  guilty,  could  scarcely  fail  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  every  intelligent  worshipper.  For  as  all  natural  goo*l 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall,  and  death,  the  utter  destruction  of 
life  and  blessing,  had  become  the  common  doom  of  hupianity,  what- 
ever inheritance,  or  opportunity  even,  of  good  might  be  again  pos- 
.  sessed,  could  be  the  fruit  only  of  divine  beneficence,  freely  prQ- 
viding  what  never  could  have  been  acquired  on  the  score  of  merit. 
And  as  the  recovery  itself  implied  a  victory  over  the  might  and 
malice  of  the  tempter,  to  be  won  by  the  seed  of  her  who  had  been 
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first  deceived,  how  otherwise  could  this  be  achieved,  than  by  some 
peculiar  manifestation  of  divine  strength,  graciously  put  forth  in 
behalf,  and  by  means,  of  the  woman's  offspring?  Manhood  in  her 
aud  Adam,  with  every  advantage  on  its  side,  had  proved  unable  to 
stand  before  the  arch-deceiver,  so.  as  to  persevere  in  keeping  the 
easiest  possible  command,  and  retaining  possession  of  what  was 
already  conferred ;  how  much  more  unable,  then,  must  it  have  ap- 
peared to,  have  prevailed,  under  every  disadvantage,  over  the  same 
powerful  adversary,  to  the  overthrow  of  his  dominion,  and  the  re- 
trieving of  that  ruin  which  he  had  introduced,  excepting  through 
the  grace  and  interposition  of  Heaven?  These  convictions  could 
not  but  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  from  the  first ;  and  when 
they  saw,  as  the  history  of  the  world  proceeded,  how  the  evil  con- 
tinued to  spread,  filling  the  earth  with  disorder  and  ruin,  the  im- 
pression must  have  grown  continually  more  deep  and  settled  in 
every  pious  mind,  that  the  restoration  of  man's  fallen  state,  which 
was  presented  to  the  eye  of  hope  in  the  first  promise,  must  owe  its 
accomplishment  to  the  merciful  goodness  and  almighty  power  of 
God, — in  short,  that  salvation  by  grace  was  henceforth  to  be  looked 
for  at  his  hand,  by  all  his  sincere  people. 

4.  Thus  far  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world  might  readily 
go,  in  learning  the  truth  of  God  from  the  palpable  facts  of  their 
history;  and  with  the  light  afforded  by  these,  they  might  yet  take 
one  step  more,  concerning  the  bringing  in  of  that  salvation  or  re- 
covery, which  was  now  the  object  of  their  desire  and  expectation. 
Adam  saw— and  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  painful  reflec- 
tions which  forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  and  one,  too,  which  subse- 
quent events  came,  not  to  relieve,  but  only  to  deepen  and  irabitter 
the  more — ^he  saw  how  his  fall  carried  in  its  bosom  the  fall  of  .hu- 
man kind,  the  whole  of  his  posterity  standing  accursed  in  him,  and 
deriving  through  his  guilt  a  nature  stricken  with  pollution  and 
death.  In  the  first  constitution  of  things,  therefore,  there  was 
manifestly  involved,  a^  connected,  with  the  work  of  evil,  a  princi- 
pk  of  headMp,  in  consequence  of  which  the  condition  of  the  en-^ 
tire  race  was  determined  by  that  of  its  common  parent;  and  the 
thought  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him,  even  without  any  ex- 
press revelation  from  Heaven,  that  the  same  constitution  might 
have  place  in  regard  to  the  work  of  recovery.  We  may  even  go 
farther  and  aflSrm,  that  the  whole  oircumstances  of  the  case,  when 
duly  considered,  must  have  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
salvation  on  the  ground  of  any.  other  arrangement.  For  since 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity  were  together,  and  for  his  one  act  of 
disobedience,  banished  from  the  region  of  bliss,  and  made  subject 
to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  how  could  an  effectual  deliverance, 
which  should  really  open  up  the  way  to  eternal  life,  be  so  much  as 
conceived  possible,  otherwise  than  through  a  second  head  expressly 
constituted,  and  with  divine  power  fitted  for  the  undertaking? 
liYhen  the  government,  under  which  God  placed  his  rational  off- 
spring upon  earth,  was  such  as  to  render  it  a  righteous  thing  for 
him  to  cause  results  so  fearfully  momentotis  to  grow  out  pf  one  act 
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of  transgression,  the  undoing  of  these  results,  and  the  1)ringing  in 
of  life  and  immortality  to  a  perishing  race,  coulid  only  be  imagined 
as  the  fruit  of  some  proportionate  work  of  righteousness,  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  God,  as  the  other  had  been  hateful  and  of- 
fensive. But  such  a  work  could  not  be  done  by  each  man  sepa- 
rately, and  for  himself;  with  powers  so  enfeebled  and  broken  by 
sin,  he  was  manifestly  incapable  of  doing  what  was  needed,  to  ref- 
deem  either  a  brother's  soul  or  his  own;  nor  was  any  thing  pro- 
posed for  bina  to  do,  which,  if  perfwrmed,  could  have  seemed  enti- 
tled to,  the  glory  of  so  lai-ge  a  recompense.  And  the  moat  natu- 
ral^ we  might  almost  say,  the  inevitable  conclusion  in  such  a  case 
was,  that  as  all  had  fallen  in  one,  so  all,  as  many  as  should  rise, 
should  also  rise  in  one — that  as  a  depraved  nature  and  a  ruined  in- 
heritance had  been  brought  into  the  world  by  the  guilt  of  him  who 
was  constituted  the  first«head  of  humanity,  so  a  nature  redeemed 
and  an  inheritance  restored,  should  in  like  manner  be  brought  in 
by  another  head — of  the  woman's  seed,  yet  not  of  her  common  off- 
spring, one  divinely  appointed  and  qualified  for  the  purpose. 

Tliis,  possibly,  is  the  utmost  length  that  Adam  and  bis  imme- 
diate descendants  could  have  gone  in  the^r  views  concerning  the 
jjromised  deliverance,  so  far  as  they  might  be  left  to  gather  these 
from  the  circumstances  already  referred  to.  They  might  certainly 
have  Ifiamed  all  that  we  have  ascribed  to  them;  with  serious 
thought,  and  the  ordinary  help  of  divine  grace,  they  could  scarcely 
have  learned  less;  but  the  full  understanding  of  this  doctrine  of 
headship,  and  the  close  agreement  it  was  to  establish  between  the 
fall  and  redemption,  as  to  the  descending  curse  of  the  one,  and 
the  rich  provision  once  for  all  of  the  other,  can  be  rightly  per- 
ceived only  by  us,  who  are  privileged  to  look  from  the  end  of  the 
world^to  its  beginnings,  and  are  able  to  connect  the  first  movements 
of  the  divine  plan  with  its  final  accomplishment.  Even  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbins,  who  were  fa?  from  occupying  our  vantage-ground, 
could  yet  discern  so  well  the  reality  of  some  connexion  between  the 
history  of  the  fall  and  that  of  redemption,  that  one  of  them  re- 
marks, "The  secret  of  Adam  is  the  secret  of  the  Messiah;*'  and 
another,  "  As  the  first  man  was  the  one  that  sinned,  so  shall  the 
Messiah  be  the  one  to  do  sin  away."*  Ignorant  and  prejudiced  as 
they  were  regarding  the  real  work  and  character  of  Messiah,  they 
yet  were  forced  to  entertain  the  conviction  of  a  general  correspond- 
ence between  him  as  the  second  head  and  restorer  of  humanity, 
and  Adam  the  first  head  and  occasion  of  its  downfall.  With  a 
clearer  light  to  guide  us  than  they  possessed,  we  know  that  Adam 
was  in  this  respect  "the  figure  or  type  of  him  that  was  to  come;" 
in  this  respect,  however,  alone ;  for  in  all  other  respects  we  have 
to  speak,  not  of  resemblances,  but  of  differences  between  them. 
The  point  of  agreement  stands  in  the  circutostance,  that  in  the  re- 
lation held  by  the  one  to  a  fallen,  by  the  other  to  a  redeemed  off- 
spring, the  doctrine  of  headship  was  alike  sanctioned  and  acted  on 

*  See  the  qnotatioDS  in  Tholuck  on  Rom.  v.  12. 
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by  Clod;  the  natural  seed  of  Adam  were  dealt  with  as  one  with 
himself,  first  in  transgression,  and  then  in  death,  the  wages  of  trans- 
gression; and,  in  like  manner,  the  spiritual  seed  of  Christ  are  dealt 
with  as  one  with  him,  first  in  the  glorious  righteousness  which  he 
brought  in,  and  then  in  the  eternal  life,  which  is  its  appointed  re- 
compense from  the  Father.  ^*  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive<."  Wherefore  die  in  the  one  case?  Because  the 
sin  of  Adam,  through  which  death  entered,  was,  in  God's  reckon- 
ing, the  sin  of  humanity.  And  wherefore,  in  tho  other,  made 
aliye?  Because  Christ's  righteousness,  or  perfect  obedience  unto 
death,  on  account  of  which  he  could  not  be  holden  by  the  cords  of 
death,  but  was  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted  to  the  highest 
plaoe  of  honour  and  glory,  is,  in  God's  Yeokoning,  the  righteous- 
ness of  all  his  people.  Hence,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  we  find  along  with  the  facts  which  attest  in  both 
cases  the  doctrine  of  headship,  the  parallel  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude also  the  respective  grounds  or  causes  of  the  facts:  ^^  As  by 
the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  onto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners;  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many 
be  made  righteous." 

It  is  not  our  intention^  and  would  lead  us  far,  indeed,  beside  our 
purpose,  to  commend  this  doctrine  of  headship  to  the  acceptance 
of  men,  by  adducing  such  analogies  of  nature  or  grounds  of  reason 
as  might  be  brought  in  support  of  it.  We  shall  only  say,  that  when 
viewed  in  l^e  light  now  presented,  though,  like  every  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  natural  man,  it  is 
yet  fall  of  comfort  to  the  humble  and  childlike  believer.  To  him 
it  is  a  ground  of  comfort,  even  when  considered  with  reference  to 
its  darkest  aspect,  the  inheritance  of  evil,  which  in  consequence  of 
it  has  descended  from  Adam  to  the  whole  family  of  man;  for  while 
it  presents  us  with  abasing  views  of  human  nature,  as  in  root  and 
branch  utterly  corrupt  and  fallen,  it  keeps  us  possessed,  at  the 
same  time,  of  right  views  concerning  the  rectitude  and  goodness  of 
God.  That  the  leprosy  of  a  sore  disease  exists  in  our  natural  con- 
dition, is  matter  of  sad  experience;  we  can  no  more  doubt  it,  than^ 
we  can  doubt  our  own  existence ;  but  how  much  m^re  dismal  would 
have  been  the  thoughts  it  awakened,  and  how  unspeakably  more 
pregnant  with  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  future,  if  it  could  have  been 
traced  to  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  had  appeared  a^  an  origi- 
nal and  inherent  element  in  the  constitution  of  things,  primarily 
set  up  by  him  ?  It  was  surely  a  relief  to  the  oppressed  bosom  of 
the  prodigal,  and  was  all  that  remained  to  keep  hiip  from  the  black- 
ness of  despair,  that  it  was  not  his  father  who  placed  him  in  the 
vile  condition  of  a  swine-herd — that  "these  husks  and  that  wretch- 
edness were  not  emblems  of  i\is  father."  And  much  more  should 
it  be  a  relief  now  to  the  pious  mind,  when  reflecting  on  the  grie- 
vous disorders  within  and  around  us,  to  know  that  these  have  no 
higher  origin  than  the  first  head  of  humanity,  and  that  the  sunk 
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tod  blighted  condition  we  pow  occupy,  is  not  the  one  which  our 
heavenly  Father  assigned  us,  and  which  was  all  replenished  with 
life  and  blessings  ^  , 

But  the  principle  in  question  is  capable  of  administering  a  much 
higher  consolation,  when  viewed  in  c6nnexion  with  the  second  Adam, 
as  it  then  appears  in  a  manner  the  ground^floor  of  redemption,  or 
the  foundation-principle  on  which  the  whole  scheme  of  grace  was 
reared.  For  excepting  in  connexion  with  this  principle,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  human  family,  could  have  been  introduced  at  all.  If  God  had 
been  pleased  to  deal  with  men  separately,  without  respect  to  any 
general  system  c£|,pal)le  of  reaching  to  all,  then,  as  no  individual 
could  have  redeemed  his  own  soul,  so  neither,  and  muchlesp,  could 
he  have  redeemed  that  of  a  brother;  no  place  could  have  be6n 
found  for  the  entrance  of  salvation,  in  consistence  with  the  moral 
attributes  of  God ;  and  either  divine  justice  must  have  foregone  its 
claims,  or  eaich  transgressor  must  have  irrecoverably  peri&hed  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  own  iniquity.  But  the  constitution  under 
which  man  was  ushered  into  being,  having  been  founded  on  the 
principle  which  admits,  of  to  any  being  represented  and  transacted 
for  in  one,  a  door  was  th^eby  provided  for  the  entrance  of  salva- 
tion on  the  largest  scale,  and  when  a  work  was  accomplished  of 
suflScient  value,  it  admitted  of  application  to  countless  individuals. 
Unkss  we  could  have  assured  ourselves,  of  an  absolute  and  conti- 
nued freedom  from  siri — and  who  Could  have  done  so,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Adam  ? — we  may  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  principle 
of  government,  which  for  one  man's  transgression  made  us  all  par- 
takers of  a  fallen  nature,  since  we  find  in  that  the  only  conceivable 
channel  through  which,  when  once  fallen,  we  could,  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  a  redeemed  one. 

He  must  know  nothing  aright  either  of  sin  or  of  redemption, 
who  does  not  derive  comfort  from  this  line  of  reflection;  and  yet 
there  is  a  comfort  beyond  tha.t  connected  with  the  subject— arising 
from  the  prospect  of  that  better  condition  which  is  now  the  sure 
portion  of  the  redeemed.  For  the  second  Adam,  with  which  by 
this  principle  of  headship  they  are  identified  in  condition  and  des- 
tiny, being  incomparably  greater  than  the  fii*st,  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  them;  not  only  of  a  recovery  from  ruin,  but  also  of  an 
inheritance  of  glory  far  surpassing  that  of  creation  in  its  best 
estate.  If  in  the  first  instance  it  appears  as  a  depressing  load, 
sinking  humanity  in  one  mass  down  to  the  very  brink  of  hell ;  it 
appears,  in  the  other,  as  a  divine  lever,  raising  it  to  an  elevation 
far  surpassing  what  it  ever  possessed  before,  or  could  ever  other- 
wise have  attained.  As'it  is  declared  by  the  apostle:  '^The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy ;  and 
as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly.  And  as 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly."  Wonderful  thought !  we  shall  bear  the  image 
of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  possessing  one  nature,  and  therefore 
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also  one  standing,  one  life,  one  blessedness,  one  glory,  with  Him 
who  is  "tlie  heir  of  all  things !"  It  is  here  we  see  how  the  divine 
plan,  which  seemed  at  first  to  carry  a  frowning  aspect'  toward 
man,  is  fraught  in  reality  with  the  richest  beneficence,  and  far  . 
more  than  provides  fpr^  repairing  the  ruin  of  the  fall.  Let  who- 
ever will,  then,  cavil  and  dispute  at  the  principle  which  binds  men, 
as  fallen  members,  to  a  fallen  head,  it  shall  be  ours  rather  to  re- 
joice ill  it,  as  that  through  which  a  way  has  been  laid  open  for 
our  natures  into  the  sanctuary  above,  a  fellowship  secured  for  them 
-with  the  highest  beings  in  the  universe,  and  a  destiny  prepared, 
.  "wrhich  shall  far  exceed  in  glory  what  could  have  been  enjoyed  in 
an  earthly  paradise. 

We  could  scarcely  say  less  on  the  doctrine  of  headship,  which 
•was  the  first  principle  of  grace  typified,  and  was  so  frcfm  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case — that  principle  constituting,  as  has  been  said, 
what  may  be  called  the  ground-floor  of  redemption,  and  providing 
the  only  opportunity  or  inlet,  through  which  a  scheme  of  salvation 
could  have  been  brought  in.  Unless,  therefore,  the  circ^amstances 
of  man's  early  history  had  been  so  ordered  as  to  give  him  some 
idea  of  such  a  principle,  no  other  type  or  symbol,  illustrative  of 
any  difierent  feature  of  redemption,  could  have  afibrded  him  even 
the  most  imperfect  view  of  this  work  of  God.  Its  being  of  such 
a  primary  and  ftmdamental  character,  is  also  the  reason  why  we 
have  given  it  so  early  a  place  in  our  investigation ;  fo^  the  means 
employed  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  our  first  parents,  being 
not  only  of  a  tvpical  nature,  but  of  that  class  of  types  which 
consist  of  facts  m  history,  it  should  not  properly  have  been  taken 
up,  till  we  had  finished  what  we  might  otherwise  have  discovered 
to  belong  to  the  religion  of  fallen  man.  But  it  was  so  essentially 
interwoven  with  his  religion,  as  a  religion  of  hope,  and  with  his 
Tiews  of  God's  character  as  a  God  of  grace,  that  we  could  not 
have  exhibited  the  on0,  without  including  some  consideration  of  the 
other.  And  though,  as  a  portion  of  typical  matter,  it  has  on  this 
account  been  brought  in  before  its  proper  place,  yet  as  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  handle  the  subject  again,  we  shall,  before  quitting 
it,  simply  notice  a  few  other  typical  illustrations  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple appearing  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  human  fiB^mily,  and 
doubtless  intended  to  re-enforce  and  strengthen  its  hold  upon  their' 
mind. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  principle  of  headship  could 
have  no  such  other  development  as  it  had  in  Adam,  until  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  should  come  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  redeemed 
church.  But  we  find  various  successive  exemplifications  of  it,  of 
a  very  important  character,  and  the  more  fitted  to  carry  forward 
the  thoughts  of  believers  to  the  coming  redemption,  that  the  prin- 
ciple appeared  in  each  case  connected  with  a  blessing.  It  appeared 
thus  in  the  transaction  entered  into  with  Noah  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  world  by  th^  flood,  when,  for  the  sake  pf  all  flesh, 
God  formed  his  covenant  with  that  righteous  man — the  head,  in  a 
sense,  of  a  new  world,  pledging  his  word,  that  no  second  deluge 
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should  again  sweep  the  earth  of  its  inhabitants,  bat  that  seed- 
time au(i  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  should  not 
cease  while  the  earth  remained.  It  appeared  again,  and  still  more 
distinctly  as  a  source  of  blessing,  to  many,  for  the  sake  of  one,  in 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with  his  servant  Abraham,  promising 
to  be  a  God,  not  only  to  him,  but  also  "to  his  seed  after  him," — 
i^ay,  promising  that  "in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed;"  and  connecting  the  promise,  which  originated  in  free 
grace,  and  came  first  to  Aljiraham  simply  as  an  undeserved  gift, 
with  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  so  pre-eminently  showed  it- 
self forth,  in  him,  and  rose  ta  its  highest  exercise,  when  he  offered 
up  his  much-loved  son  of  l;)romise  on  the  altar j,  for  then  the  word 
came  to  him,  '^Because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son^  thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee," 
&c,  And  finally,  when  the  purpose  of  God  had  been  so  far  dis- 
closed as  to  render  it  manifest,  that  not  only  a  chosen  seed,  but  a 
royal  house  in  that  seed,  a  throne  and  a  kingdom,  were,  required 
for  its  execution,  then  the  principle  of  headship  again  appeared  in 
the  covenant  made  with  David,  as  the  head  of  that  royal  house, 
pledging  to  his  seed,  and  for  his  sake,  a  perpetuity  to  the  throne 
and  kingdom  then  erected.  How  easy  and  natural  must  it  have  been 
fer  the  people  of  God,  after  all  this,  to  connect  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  work  of  redemption  with  the  person  of  Messiah,  and  from 
him,  as  emphatically  "the  Messenger  of  the  covenant/'  to  look 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  promise — ^for  a  world  saved  and  rescued 
from  every  curse,  a  seed  of  blessing  to  inherit  it,  and  an  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  glory  for  their  final  destiny?  And  for  us,  who 
stand  midway  between  a  redemption  provided  and  the  full  expe^ 
rience  of  its  blessings,  how  should  our  faith  assure  itself  of  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  prcmiised,  by  seeing  how 
the  purpose  of  God,  confirmed  in  covenant  with  each  of  those  suc- 
cessive heads,  has  stood  firm  and  sure  ?  From  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  thus  been  done  in  regard  even  to  covenants  far  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  any  worth  and  sufficiency  on  the  part  of 
Ixim,  with  whom  they  were  respectively  made,  than  in  that  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  are  taught  the  undoubted  certainty 
of  those  better  things,  which  are  yet  to  be  revealed  in  him,  for 
the  children  of  the  covenant. 


It  appears  from  the  preceding  inquiry,  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  world,  as  fallen,  must,  apart  altogether  from  the  institution 
of  any  symbols  or  religious  rites,  have  possessed  at  least  four  re- 
ligious ideas  or  principles  embodied  in. the  transactions  connected 
with  the  fall:  1.  The  doctrine  of  human  guilt  and  depravity;  2. 
Of  God's  righteous,  sin-hating  character;  3.  Of  salvation  by  grace; 
4.  And  of  a  principle  of  headship,  not  less  necessaa'y  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  general  scheme  of  salvation,  than  it  had  beeu  operative 
to  the^  production  of  that  universal  ruin,  which  sprung  from  the 
first  sin.    Now,  in  erder  to  complete  our  view  of  the  religion  pe- 
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culiar  to  that  first  race  of  worsluppers.,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
coming  dispensation  of  the  gospel,-  we  must  proceed,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  fundamental  ideas  just  mentioned  were  represented  in  any 
symbols  or  instituted  rites  of  worship,  and  whether  by  such  means 
even  other  ideas  may  not  have  been  superadded  to  those  already 
acquired.  The  pnly  appearances  to  be  found  of  a  symbolical  kind 
in  the  inspired  records  of  that  early  period,  are  the  three  follow- 
ing— those  connected  with  the  tree  of  life,  with  the  cherubim  and 
the.  flaming  sword,  and  with  the  institution  of  sacrifice..  To  the 
consideration  of  which  we  now  proceed,  taking  them  in  their  order. 


^    SECOND   SECTION. 
'thi  trib  qf  ufe. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  tree  of  life  refers  to  it  as  a  part 
of  the  newly  created  world,  in  which  respect  it  had  an  important 
end  to  serve  connected  with  man's  original  condition,  but  had  no- 
thing mystical  about  it— neither  symbolizing  any  higher  truth,  nor 
promising  ai^y  future  blessing.  ^^Out  of  the  gromid,"  we  are 
told,  ^^made  the  Lord  God' to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
tiie  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  The  special 
mention  made  of  these  two  trees  distinctly  marks  them  off  from 
all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden,  as  having  purposes  to  serve  pe* 
culiar  to  themselves;  and  as  the  interdict  of  Heavei)  was  laid  upon 
no  tree  in, the  garden  but  that  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  tree  of  life,  equally  with  the 
rest,  was  given  for  the  food  of  man.  Nay,  we  are  plainly  taught, 
that  while,  like  others,  it  was  given  for  man's  food,  there  were 
singular  benefits  to  be  derived  from  eating  of  it,  effects  to  be  pro- 
duced by  its  fruit  on  the  human  constitution,  whioh  the  fruit  of 
no  other  tree  was  capable  of  imparting.  But  this  more  conclu- 
sively appears  from  the  next  notice  we  have  of  it,  which  relates 
to  the  period  when,  from  being  an  ordinance  of  nature,  this  tree 
passed  into  a  symbol  of  grace.  <^  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold 
the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now, 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
eat  and  live  for  ever;  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way, 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.'' 

I  think  it  impossible  to  read  this  piece  of  sacred  history,  and 
give  credit  to  what  is  written,  without  holding  by  these  conclusions : 
that  the  tree  of  life  was  at  the  first  designed  to  be  partaken  of  by 
man — that  the  eating  of  it  would  have  conveyed  to  him  the  power 
of  an  endless  life — that  after  having'  sinned,  as  he  could  no  longer 
be  the  possessor  of  such,  a  pow^r,  so  he  was  debarred  from  the 
means  of  conveying  it,  by  being  himself  driven  from  the  garden 
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of  Eden^  and  finding  all  access  cut  off  to  Its  tree  of  life.  Wherein 
that  ttee,  in  its  own  essential  nature,  or  in  its  outward  appearance, 
might  differ  from  the  other  trees  of  the  garden,  we  know  not ;  but 
in  its  relation  to  man,  and  its  vivifying  effects  upon  his.  fi'ame,  it 
undoubtedly  differed  in  this,  that  while  they  could  contribute  to  his 
daily  support,  it  alone  could  preserve  in  undecaying  vigour  a  being 
to  be  supported;  as  the  pre-eminence  was  given  to  it  over  others, 
of  being  made  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  garden,  so  it  possessed 
the  sipgular  virtue  of  ministering  to  human  life,  in  its  fountain- 
head,  of  sustaining  it  in  its  root  and  principle,  while  the  others 
could  only  feed,  as  it  were,  the  shoots  and  branches;  they  might 
have  kept  nature  alive  for  a  time^  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  do  still, 
but  it  only  could  secure  the  vital  powers  of  nature  from  the  in- 
roads of  disease,  and  the  approach  of  d^ath. 

All  this  unquestionably  Adam  knew,*  as  it  was  implied  in  the 
very  constitution  of  things  in  Eden;  and  if  he  had  remained 
steadfast  in  his  covenant  with  God,  ever  shunning  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, anii  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life,  he  would  have  continued 
in  the  possession  of  life,  incorruptible  and  blessed,  as  he  received 
it  from  the  hand  of  God.  But  preferring,  as  he  did,  to  set  at 
naught  the  appointment  of  Heaven  by  eating  of  that  other  tree 
of  knowledge,  he  sold  his  noble  birth-right  of  immortality,  and 
with  that  also  of  the  food  of  immortality,  and  became  an  h6ir  of 
death.  The  tree  of  life,  however,  did  not  lose  its  life-sustaining 
virtue,  because  the  other  tree  had  put  forth  its  deadly  poison;  it 
remained  still  what  God  had  originally  made  it,  as  capable  as  ever 
of  maintaining  the  princi|)le<of  an  undying  life  in  man — ^if  man 
only  had  been  permitted  to  partake  of  it.  But  that  could  no 
longer  be,  since  he  had  preferred  the  way  of  sin  to  the  way  of 
holiness,  and  chosen  death  rather  than  life;  his  right  to  the  bless- 
ings of  immortality  had  utterly  perished. 

But  though  all  was  lost  with  the  loss  of  righteousness,  which  had 
been  conferred  in  the  first,  the  creation-grant  5f  Heaven,  it  pleased 
God  to  permit  hope  to  enter,  by  revealing  9,  purpose  of  grace  for 
tlie  recovery  of  the  fallen ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  man  was 
banished  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  cherubim  and  a  flaming 
sword  kept  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  which  he  had  once  freely 
trodden,  yet  there  the  tree  stood  with  its  life-sustaining  power  un- 
touched— intimating,  that  the  privilege  of  feeding  on  it  was  only 
for  a  season  withheld,  not  finally  withdrawn ;  that  those  ministers 
of  justice  meanwhile  defended  the  tree  of  life  from  the  approach 
of  man  but  only  till  a  righteousness  should  be  found,  which  might 
again  open  the  way  to  its  blessed  provisions.  For  as  an  act  of  sin 
had  blocked  up  the  way,  nothing,  it  was  manifest,  but  a  work  of 
righteousness  could  again  lay  it  open.  And  hence  it  became,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  leading  object  in  the  dealings  of  God  toward  his 
church,  to  disclose  the  nature  and  conditions  of  that  necessary 
work  of  righteousness,  on  which  lean's  prospect  of  a  restored  im- 
mortality hung.  '  The  relation  he  now  occupied  to  the  tree  of  life, 
of  itself  could  furnish  no  information  regarding  it;  the  whole  that 
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coilld  be  gathered  from  that  was,  that  the  property  of  an  ittrmortal 
life  was  yet  destined  to  be  the  inheritance  of  man,  and  that  this 
could  become  his  only  by  virtue  of  a  work  of  righteousness  here- 
after to  be  revealed  and  made  good  in  the  person  of  spme  second 
head  of  mankind..  In  this  one  symbol,  therefore,  that  is,  in  the 
tree  of  life,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  position  held  in  reference 
to  it  by  the  human  family  after  the  fall,  there  were  continually 
presented  to  the  reflective  mind  the  ideas,  1,  of  man's  guilt  and 
depravity,  on  account  of  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  tree  of 
life;  2,  ofGod^s  righteous  character,  which  teptifi^d  its  abhorrence 
of  sin  in  thi;is  excluding  him ;  8,  of  salvation  by  grace,  in  having 
the  prospect  set  before  him  of  a  restoration  to  lif^ ;  4,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  new  headship,  as  that  through  which  alone  this  prospect 
eould  be  realized,  and  the  now  barred  way  of  Jife  could  be  again 
opened  up  for  a  lost  and  dying  race.  All  these  ideas,  which  in- 
deed were  forced  upon  him  by  the  other  transactions  connected 
with  the  fall,  were  now  palpably  and  permanently  embodied  jn  this 
symbolical  ordinance;  which  was  pre-eminently  fitted  to  keep  alive 
in  the  heirs  of  salvation  a  just  apprehension  of  its  nature,  as  being 
a  re-investment  with  the  privileges  of  an  undying  life,  and  of  a 
glorious  work  of  righteousness,  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  procured. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  these  symbolical  representations 
connected  with  the  tree  of  life,  two  other  doctrines  were  indicated 
with  such  plainness,  that  thev  must  henceforth  have  formed  part 
of  the  creed  of  God's  believing  people — viz.  the  hope  of  a  future 
state  of  being,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  While  the 
promise  of  a  deliverance,  and  through  that  the  prospect  of  immor- 
tality were  brought  distinctly  into  view,  the  new  constitution  of 
thin^  clearly  taught  them,  that  this  pifospect  was  not  immediately 
to  be  realized;  that  the  purpose  of  God  did  not  admit  of  the  tree 
of  life  being  approached  during  the  present  scene  of  existence; 
and  that  all  was  to  be  shut  up  in  hope  to  a  period  of  restitution, 
determined  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  to  which  soul  and  body 
must  be  alike  kept  by  the  power  and  .faithfulness  of  God.  This 
belief  would  naturally  gather  strength  in  the  minds  of  all  sincere 
worshippers,  by  the  progress  of  events  in  the  fallen  world ;  espe- 
cially by  such  facts  as  the  uiitimely  death  of  Abel,  and  the  mira^ 
culous  translation  of  Enoch,  which  seems  to  have  been  purposely 
designed  to  check  the  expectation,  most  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  period,  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan, 
and  an  early  return  to  the  blessings  of  immortality.  They  saw, 
not  only  that  death  was  in  the  first  instance  to  be  the  common  in- 
heritance of  man,  but  that  even  a  lengthened  existence,  on  this 
side  of  time,  was  no  mark  of  divine  favour ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this,  coupled  with  the  intimation,  that  the  destroyer  was  yet  to  be 
destroyed,  and  a  pathway  opened  to  the  lost,  for  possessing  anew 
the  region,  and  partaking  of  the  food  of  immortality,  must  infal- 
libly have  produced  the  conviction,  that  death  was  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  being,  either  to  soul  or  body,  and  that  it  too  should  one  day 
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be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  The  later  Jews,  warped  and  Winded  as 
they  were  by  false  views  of  the  Messiah,  were  yet.  able  to  catch 
some  glimpse  of  this  portion  of  the  truth-  concerning  his  redemp- 
tion ;  for  of  the  seven  things,  which  they  imagined  ChriBt  should 
show  unto  Israel,  two  .were,  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  tree  of 
life  ;*  and  agaiQ,  ^'  There  are  also  that  say  of  the  tree  of  life,  that 
it  Wits  not  ^created  in  vain,  but  the  men  of  the  resurrection  shall 
eat  thereof,  and  live  for  ever.^f  So  much  light  still  remained  to 
men  groping  amid  the  obscurity  of  judicial  blindness.  The  first 
race  of  worshippers  were  placed  in,  happier  circumstances  for  ap- 
prehending the  truth ;  and  they  must  have  been  children  indeed  in 
understanding  the  import  of  God's  symbolical  teaching  and  pro- 
vidential arrangements,  if  through  these  they  could  not  descry  the 
prospect  of  a  better  country  beyond .  death  and  the  grave,  await- 
ing those  who  ii\hould  be  heirs  of  salvation.  Indeed,  if  they  be- 
lieved any  thing  at  all  concerning  a  purpose  of  mercy,  bringing 
recovery  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to 
have  avoided  coupling  with  that  belief,  the  conviction  of  a  future 
life,  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  firom  the  dead ;  for  without 
these,  no  such  purpose  of  mercy  could  have  brought  one  ray  of 
comfort  to  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  what  the  tree  of  life,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  men  after  the  fall,  was  fitted  to  teach  them  symbolically  of 
divine  truth,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  to  the  explanation  of  the 
symbol,  which  we  are  privileged  to  read  in  the  ample  revelations 
of  the  gospel.  "To  him  that  overcometh,"  says  Christ,  "will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God."  And  again,  "Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments, that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  xnay  en- 
ter through  the  gates  into  the  city.''  The  least  we.  can  gather 
from  these  intimations  of  coming  bliss,  viewing  them  even  in  their 
most  general  light,  is,  that  every  thing  which  was  lost  by  Adam, 
shall  be  again  recovered  by  Christ,  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  his  redemptiofi.  The  far  distant  ends  of  revelation  here  most 
beautifully  meet,  abd  the  last  insight  we  have  into  God's  purposes 
toward  his  people,  reflects  the  lovely  image  of  that  first  inheritance 
of  blessing,  which  came  along  with  the  newly  created  world.  In 
both  alike  we  perceive  a  paradise  of  delight,  and  the  tree  of  life 
in  the  midst  yielding  its  immortal  fruit.  It  is  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  history  alone^  which  is  overspread  with  gloom,  and 
chequered  with  evil  to  the  family  of  God.  TherCj  indeed,  we  see 
every  thing  disordered,  and  cut  of  course — the  beautiful  workman- 
ship of  God  defaced — a  world  heaving  with  trouble,  and  marred 
on  every  hand  with  signs  of  corruption  and  ruin^-a  fierce  and  in- 
cessant warfare  between  the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  the 
better  part  is  too  often  put  to  the  worse — humanity  in  all  its  mem- 
bers smitten  with  the  wound. of  a  sore  disease,. beset  with  number- 
less ills  and  calamities,  the  sport  while  living  of  its  own  wayward- 

*  R.  Elias  ben  Mosis,  in  AinsWortli  on  Pent, 
t  R.  Menohem  cm  Gen.  iii.,  quoted  there  alao. 
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ness  and  folly,  and  tbe  prey,  when  dead,  of  its  most  rile  and 
loathsome  adversaries.  How  cheering  to  know,  that  this  reign  o£ 
darkness  and  confusion  is  not  to  be  perpetual — 'that  it  occupies 
but  the  mid-region  Of  time,  and  is  to  be  succeeded,  at  the  close  of 
ages,  by  a  restitution  of  all  things  to  the  blessedness  of  order  and 
life !  The  tempter  has  prevailed  long ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  he 
is  not  to  prevail  for  ever.  There  is  yet  to  come  forth  from  the 
world,  over  which  he  has  usurped  dominion,  and  the  pfeople  whom 
he  has  so  often  carried  captive  at  his  will,  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  righteousness  and  peace  shall  dwell  for  ever, — 
another  paradise  with  its  tree  of  life, — and  a  ransomed  people  once 
more  resplendent  with  the  glorious  image  of  the  Creator,  well  pre- 
pared by  his  regenerating  power  for  inhabiting  its  blessed  man- 
sions, and  partaking  of  its  celestial  fruit.  May  the  j'oyful  pro- 
spect be  in  us  as  a  deep  well-spring  of  consolation  and  delight  1 

But  this  is  not  the  whole,  great  though  it  be ;  for  the  antitype 
is  always  greater  than  the^type;  the  things  of  grace  far  transcend, 
in  height  and  excellence  of  being,  the  things  of  nature ;  and  there- 
fore, when  we  read  of  a  new  paradise,  and  a  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  it,  yet  to  be  eaten  by  the  children  of  God,  much  more  is 
to  be  understood,  than  the  simple  recovery  of  what  has  been  lost 
through  sin,  or  a  restoration  of  the  original  state  of  things.  It 
tells  us  of  a  sphere  'and  condition  of  being  similar  in  kind,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  enjoyed  much  more  blessed  and 
glorious,  than  what  belonged  to  our  first  parents  in  Eden.  The 
paradise  there  provided  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  the  tree  of 
life  planted  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  supply  him  with  the  food  of  im- 
mortality, were  doubtless  formed  in  wise  adaptation  to  the  nature 
of  man — ^fitted  to  minister  life  and  enjoyment  to  a  being  consti- 
tuted as  he  was,  when  at  first  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God.  But, 
upright  and  blessed  as  he  then  was,  he  was  still  "of  the  earthy 
earthy,"  with  a  body  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  which  feven 
in  its  best  estate  was  but  a  tenement  of  clay,  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect in  its  tastes  and  powers  and  enjoyments,  as  cdmpfi-red  with 
those  who  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  existence. 

Now,  as  every  thing  in  the  paradise  that  is  lost  was  made  in  wfse 
and  fitting  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  him  who  was  to  dwell  in  it, 
60  unquestionably  will  it  be  in  regard  to  that  paradise,  which  is  to 
come.  And  as  the  second  Adam,  who  with  his  spouse  the  church 
is  to  possess  it,  is  not  like  the  first,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  even  in  his  bodily  framework  spiritual  and  glo- 
rious, in  his  whole  human  nature  crowi;ied  with  an  honour  and  a 
majesty,  which  the  eye  of  man  in  its  earthly  state  cannot  so  much 
as  look  on  without  amazement,  that  future  paradise,  with  its  tree 
of  life,  must  be  exceedingly  more  excellent  and  glorious,  than  what 
originally  existed  in  the  new-formed .  earth.  A  better  order  of 
things  shall  then  be  established,  because  a  higher  state  of  being 
shall  have  been  introduced.  There  shall  not  be  the  laying  anew 
of  earth's  first  foundations,  but  the  raising  of  these  aloft  into  the 
sphere  of  things  heavenly  and  divine — not  nature  revived  merely, 
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but  nature  glorified — humanity,  not  as  it  was  in  Adam,  but  as  it 
now  is  in  Christ,  the  glorious  and  migfatj  Lord  of  heiven,  and  a 
paradise  fit  for  those  to  dwell  in,  a  tree  of  life  fit  for  those  to  par- 
take of,  who  have  been  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God. 
•  But  are  such  promises  as  those  referred  to,  really  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  an  actual  participation  of  a  certain  tree,  des- 
tined to  appear  and  grow  for  ever  in  the  final  habitation  of  the  re- 
deemed? Undoubtedly  not;  the  language,  as  transferred  to  that 
heavenly  region,  is  assuredly  figurative,  and  we  are  no  more  to 
think  of  a  literal  tree,  such  as  that  which  once  stood  in  the  centre 
of  Eden,  than  of  a  literal  manna,  or  a  literal  white  stone,  or  the 
being  literally  set  up  as  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  which  are 
equally  promised  to  the  faithful.  These  are  all  alike  figurative  ex- 
pressions, employed  to  indicate,  by  such  things  as  are  known  on 
earth,  the  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous ;  for  by  such  things 
only  can  we,  in  our  present  state,  form  any  idea  of  what  awaits  the 
people  of  God  hereafter.  Yet,  though  all  are  figurative,  they 
have  not  the  less  a  definite  and  intelligible  meaning ;  and  when 
promise  is  made  us,  not  only  of  a  paradise  for  our  abode,  but  also 
of  a  tree  of  life  in  it  for  our  food,  an  assurance  is  plainly  given 
of  son^ething  being  provided  for  pur  glorified  natures,  correspond- 
ing to  what  the  tree  of  life  offered  .to  the  earthly  frame  of  Adam. 
For  him  the  tree  of  life  was  designed  to  minister  the  food  of  im- 
mortality; to  sustain  the  principle  of  life  without  corruption  or 
decay ;  in  all  probability  imparting  also  a  sense  of  pleasure  and 
refreshment  beyond  what  the  common  trees  of  the  garden  were 
capable  of  afibrding.  The  spiritual  and  refined  natures  of  those 
who  have  entered  into  glory,  shall  certainly  not  need  such  carnal 
nouri.shment ;  they  shall  be  cast  in  a  higher  mould;  but  still  they 
shall  be  material  frameworks,  however  exalted  and  ethereal  in  their 
temperament;  and  why  may  they  not  be  capable  of  enjoyment — 
why  may  they  not  even  require  support  ministered  from  without  by 
means  suitable  for  the  purpose?  That  this  might  be  the  case  is 
not  prevented  by  any  conceivable  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  that  it  shall  be  so,  is  what  the  language  of  Scripture  seems 
clearly  to  import;  an  immortal  life  is  to  be  possessed,  and  sup- 
plies of  nourishment  for  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  its  cravings 
of  desire  and  capacities  of  enjoyment,  shall  be  ever  found  within 
its  reach.  There  all  hunger  shall  be  satisfied,  and  thirst  for  ever 
quenched;  the  inhabitant  shall  never  say,  "I  am  sick;"  the  flow 
of  pure  and  blessed  life  in  his  nature,  shall  experience  no  ebb ;  the 
service,  on  which  he  waits,  shall  be  performed  without  weariness 
and  fatigue  to  his  members ;  the  freshness  of  perpetual  youth,  the 
strength  and  alacrity  of  angels,  shall.be  his;  for  he  has  access  to 
the  very  fountain  of  life,  and  enjoys  the  full  inheritance  of  a  son 
in  his  Father's  house.  Blessed,  then,  truly  and  beyond  present 
conception,  shall  they  be,  "  who  do  his  commandments  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city." 
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.  SECTION   THIRD. 

THE  CHERUBIM  AND  THE  FLAMINO  SWORD. 

The  truths  symbolized  by  Adam's  exolusion  from  the  tree  of  life, 
have  not  been  considered  with  any  reference  to  the  particular  meani;» 
employed  for  securing  his  exclusion,  or  to  any  change  made  re- 
garding the  occupation  of  the  garden,  in  which  the  tree  was  placed. 
It  might  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  flaming  sword  had  no  seppr 
rate  symbolical  meaning,  apart  simply  from  being  emtployed  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  from  the 
imwarranted  approach  of  fallen  man.  But  this  cannot  be  con- 
ceived regarding  the  cherubim,  which  are  said  to  have  beea  placed 
in  the  garden  after  man's  expulsion,  and  seem  to  have  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  flaming  sword ;  for  the  latter  would  tnapi- 
festly  have  been  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  now 
forbidden  region,  and  the  other  miist  have  been  added,  because  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  symbolical  instruction,  which  the  objects 
of  paradise  were  designed  to  furnish  to  the  first  race  of  worship- 
pers. And  as  these  cherubim  will  occur  in  another  stage  of  our 
investigations,  as  occupying  an  important  place  in  the  tabernacle 
worship,  we  shall  here,  once  for  all,  enter  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  light,  whjich  is  thrown  by  the  scattered  intimations  of  Scrip- 
tore  on  the  nature  of  these  symbolical  figures.  In  this  we  shall 
make  free  use  of  the  materials  provided  by  Baehr,  whose  skilful 
and  elabbrate  treatment  of  this  symbol  surpasses  every  thing  we 
have  seen  upon  the  subject.* 

It  was  C!j|stomary  in  discussions  upon  the  cherubim,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  coutinent,  to  spend  much  labour  in  consider- 
ing the  derivation  of  the  word  cheruby  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  preeise  form  and  object  of  the  cherubio^.  This  line  of  inquiry, 
however,  is  now  abandoned,  as  one  that^can  lead  to  no  certain  or 
profitable  result.  The  real  origin  and  import  of  that  word,  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubtful  disputation ;  and  it  is  from  other  means  of  in- 
formation than  the  name,  that  we  are  to  form  our  ideas  concerning 
it.  All  are  agreed  in  this,  that  the  cherub  denotes  a  compound, 
and  consequently  an  unreal,  living  creature,  made  up  of  iFour  parts, 
those,  namely,  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  IIow  these 
component  parts  were  United  into  one  creature,  and  what  parts  of 
each  respectively  were  visible  in  its  appearance,  is  not  particularly 
noticed  in  scripture,,  and  has  given  rise  to  various  representations, 
all  fanciful,  and  some  of  them  not  a  little  disgusting.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  what  Von  Mayer  was  the  first  to  advance,  and  Baehr 
concurs  in,  that  the  cherub  was  not  fixed  and  uniform,  but  variable 
in  its  form ;  for  thus  only  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  descriptions 
given  of  its  appearance  in  different  portions  of  Scripture.  The  che- 
rubim seen  by  Ezekiel  beneath  the  throne  of  God,  are  described  as 
having  each  four  faces  and  four  wings,  (chap.  i.  6;)  but  those  after- 

*  See  Baehr'B  Symbolik,  Vol.  I.  pp.  31^—314,  pp.  340—360^  alto  Hengstenberg's 
Aathentie,  Vol.  II.  p.  643. 
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wards  described  by  him,  as  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
are  affirmed  to  have  had  only  two  faces,  (ehap.  zli.  18, 19.)  In  one 
place,  (chap.  x.  14,)  we  evea  read  of  the  face  of  a  cherub,  as  if  it 
Were  properly  but  one ;  and  in  the  directions  given  to  Moses,  for 
the  construction  of  those  which  were  to  stand  at  each  end  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  their  faces  were  to 
be  made  so  as  to  look  upon  each  other,  and  toward  the  mercy-seat, 
(Ex,  XXV.  20,)  which  had  been  impossdble  if  they  each  possessed 
lour  faces.  There  mudt  have  been  some  difference  in  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  cherubim  of  the  ark,  and  those  of  the  veil, 
the  former  being  separate  and  independent  figures,  the  latter  wo- 
ven as  paintings  into  the  curtain.  That  the  predominating  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  man,  seems  to  be  implied  by  wh^t  is  said 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel ;  but 
the  number  of  faces,  of  feet,  of  wings,  and  of  hands,  differed  acv 
cording  to  circumstances — the  variation  in  each  case,  perhaps,  be- 
ing  designed  to  adapt  it  more  fitly  to  the  leading  object  of  the  re-'^ 
presentation,  to  which  it  belonged j — and  the  several  variations 
tending  the  tnore  certainly  to  make  it  be  regarded  as  an  unreal  be- 
ing, and  so  to  prevent  its  being  abused  to  purposes  of  superstition. 
But  what  were  these  artificial  creatures  designed  to  represent 
or  signify?  This  is  a  more  important  question,  than  that  which 
concerns  their  particular  form  and  appearance,  and  will  require 
longer  investigation.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  cherub, 
being  involved  in  obscurity,  can  throw  as  little  light  upon  this  part 
of  the  inquiry  as  the  other,  and  need  not  therefore  receive  any 
consideration.  But. there  is  another  name,  which  is  applied  to 
them  in  Ezekiel,  and  from  which  something  more  definite,  perhaps, 
may  be  learned.  This  name,  which  is  a  single  word  in  the  original,  is 
rendered  in  our  translation,  living  creatures,  (Ez.  i.  6, 18, 14,15, 19, 
20,  21,  22;  x.  16, 17,)'and  might  perhaps  be  better  rendered  living 
ones.  The  Septuagint  always  renders  it  by  fcoa;  and  this  also,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  word  which  is  used  by  John  in  the  Re- 
velation to  denote  the  four  beings  which  he  saw  so  often  standing 
around  the  throne,  and  which  are  described  by  him  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  four  creatures  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  cherub, — viz.  man,  ox,  lion,  and  eagle,  (Rev.  iv.  6,  7,  8,  9; 
V.  6,  8, 11, 14 ;  vi.  1,  8,  6,  6,  7 ;  yii.  11 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  7 ;  xix.  4.)  In 
several  of  the  places  referred  to,  these  beings  are  represented  as 
speaking,  as  worshipping  God,  as  taking  part  with  the  angels  of 
God  in  the  judgments  he  was  going  to  inflict  on  the  enemies  of  his 
church ;  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  name  applied  to 
them  is  very  improperly  translated  bcdsts^  in  the  English,  and 
many  other  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  is  also  evident  from  the 
term  properly  signifying  and  correctly  rendered  beasty  {^vp'^y)  be- 
ing throughout  the  Apocalypse  distinctly  used  of  the  grand  head  of 
apostacy  and  rebellion,  (chap.  xi.  7 ;  xiii.  1,  &c.)  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  identity  of  name,  and  from  the  same  num- 
ber and  kind  of  animal  forms  appearing  in  each  case,  that  the  living 
creatures  in  John  are  to  be  regarded  as  substantially  one  with 
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tliose  in-Ezekiel.  The  only  thing  which  jnHy  seem  to  indicate  a 
difference,  is  the  circamstance  of  the  animal  forms  being  spoken 
of  in  the  Apocalypse  as  if  each  of  thetn  were  separate  and  apart 
from  the  rest,  while  in  Ezekiel,  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  they  are  xepresented  as  combining  all  the  forms  into  one. 
It  wonid  appear,  however,  that  when  John  describes  each  as  being 
like  some  one  of  the  four  creatures  mentioned,  he  has  in  view  only 
the  predominating  features  of  the  countenance,  as  maybe  gathered 
from  what  is  said  of  the  third,  that  it  "  had  a  face  as  a  man ;"  and 
they  all  possessed  six  wings  a-piece,  which  of  itself  shows  them  to 
have  been  compound  beings,  as  seen  by  John,  aa  well  as  by  Eze- 
kiel.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  representation,  which  is  given 
by  both  writers,  as  descriptive  of  the  same  kind  of  beings,  and 
may  equafly  draw  from  the  representation  of  each,  what  is  fitted 
to  help  out  our  idea  concerning  them. 

Now,  from  the  cherubim  being  called  emphatically  the  livihg  ones^ 
it  may  be  certainly  concluded,  that  the  notion  of  Itfe  must  •  lie  9X 
the  foundation  of  the  idea,  and  that  we  must  conceive  of  them  as 
beings  possessing,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  properties  of  life.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  description  given  of  them  both  in  Ezekiel  and 
Reyelation,  as  being  exercised  in  continual  motion,  (Ez.  k  44 ;  Rev. 
iv.  8,  "and  rest  not  day  nor  night;")  for  incessant  motion,  con- 
tinual working  or  activity,  is  a  manifestation  of  life,  and  where 
every  thing  is  still  and  motionless  there  is  death.  Thi»  fundamental 
idea  of  life  in  its  highest  sense,  which  is  symbolized  in  the  chen;ib, 
must  receive  its  more  exact  determination  from  the  several  parts 
of  which  the  cherub  was  composed.  These  being  all  creatures, 
creatures  too  existing  in  this  lower  world,  the  kind  of  life  they  per- 
sonified must  be  the  created,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  crea- 
tive, and  that  as  connected  with  this  lower  region  of  existence ; 
and  the  four  living  creatures  themselves  combining  from  the  several 
departments  of  nature  the  most  perfect  forms  of  animated  being, 
the  life  they  together  personified  was  life  of  the  most  complete  and 
elevated  kind-^in  the  highest  scale,  as  it  were,  of  creaturely  ex- 
istence. They  belong  to  those  creatures  of  the  visible  world,  which 
constitute  the  first  in  rank  and  importance  of  its  three  kingdoms — 
the  kingdom  of  organic  life ;  and  in  that  kingdom  again  they  belong 
to  the  highest  class,  to  that  which  possesses  warm  blood,  and  with 
that  the  highest  physical  life;  nay,  in  that  highest  class  they  are 
again  the  lughest,  so  that  an  old  Jewish  proverb  says :  "  Four  are 
the  highest  in  the  world — the  lion  among  wild  beasts,  the  ox  among 
tame  cattle,  the  eagle  among  birds,  man  among  all  (creatures ;)  but 
God  is  supreme  over  all ;"  meaning,  that  in  these  four  is  concen- 
trated the  highest  style  of  creature- life,  but  that  God  himself  is 
still  infinitely  exalted  even  above  that ;  for  all  creature-life  springs 
out  of  him,  he  is  the  Lord  of  creation.  But  these  four  have  their 
high  place  among  the  creatures  of  the  visible  world,  by  virtue  of 
certain  peculiarities  and  powers  of  life,  through  Which  they  are  at 
once  distinguished  from  other .  creatures,  and  from  one  another ; 
and  since  tney  are,  on  account  of  these  properties,  united  with  each 
VOL.  I.— 18 
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other,  to  compose  the  cherab,  Tfhich,.as  a  combinatibn  of  ihe  highest 
properties  of  creature-life,  is  the  witness  and  manifestation  of  the 
divine  }ife,  they  must  also  of  necessity  indicate,  when  viewed  in 
reference  to  their  individual  properties,  certain  special  outgoings 
of  the  life  that  is  in  God,  or  so  many  modifications  of  the  divine 
life.  The  cherub,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  symbol,  whan  vie^d  as 
a  complex  whole,  but  each  of  its  component  parts  have  also  their 
symbolical  meaning;  and  this  must  be  separately  in vestigiited 
Jbefore  we  cj^n  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

(1.)  The  ox  was,  among  all  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  creative  or  productive  power.  That  this 
was  also  familiarly  known  to  the  Israelites,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing.  Their  language  hears  some  not  improbable  traces 
of  it.  For  not  only  does  the  Hebrew  name  of  father  (an)  bear  a 
very  close  aflSnity  to  the  Egyptian  ApiSj  the  symbol  of  the  pro- 
ducing Osiris,  but  the  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, which  is  also  the  fii'st  numeral,  and  which  in  a  manner  gives 
rise  to  the  whole  alphabetical  and  numeral  series,  is  the  name  for 
ati  or.  And  the  connexion  of  this  animal  with  husbandry,  being 
that  solely  employed  in  remote  antiquity  for  bringing  into  opera- 
tion the  prjoductive  powers  of  the  earth,  naturally  led  the  Israelites, 
as  well  as  all  other  nations,  to  use  the  ox  as  the  proper  emblem  first 
of  husbandry,  which  calls  forth  the  prolific  properties  of  the  ground, 
^nd,  then,  of  production  or  making  generally.  It  ia  this,  which 
accounts  for  the  likeness  of  the  ox  being  so  often  taken,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  as  the  form  under  which  idolatrous 
nations  have  sought  to  wbrship  God  as  Creator.  The  history  of 
the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  two  images  set  up  by 
Jeroboam,  furnish  too  plain  a  proof,  that  the  Israelites  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  that  symbol:  for  it  was.  the  God 
whom  Moses  declared  to  them,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 
that  they  professed  to  worship  by  means  of  that  image.  And  in 
explanation  of  its  symbolical  meaning,  Abarbinel  remarks :  "  There- 
fore JeroboAm  chose  the  appearance  of  an  ox  from  the  chariot  of 
the  cherubim,  because  it  is  the  sign  of  abundance  of  corn,  and 
blessing  of  the  nations."*  As  one,  then,  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  cherub,  the  ox  was  the  sign  or  representation  of  the 
productive  and  generating  power  of  Godhead. 

(2.)  The  lion,  sometimes  called  pre-eminently  "the  beast,"  has 
ever  been  regarded  by  men  of  all  nations  as  the  king  of  beasts. 
That  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  ancient  people  of  God,  is  evident 
from/many  notices  of  Scripture.  He  is  there  celebrated  primarily 
for  his  fearful  strength  and  resistless  power,  (Judges  xiv.  18 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  30;  2  Sam.  i.  23;  xvii.  10;)  and  then,  for  what  was  its  natural 
consequence,  as  an  object  of  terror,  (Hos.  xi.  10;  Apaos'iii.  8;  1 
Chron.  xii.  8,  &c.)  On  account  of  these  properties,  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  animals  in  the  same  degree,  he  is  frequently 
employed  as  an  emblem  of  the  invincible  power  of  God,  and  that 

•  Wemyw*  Clavw  Symbolica,  Bib.  Cabinet,  Vbl.  XXVI.  p.  833; 
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more  especially  as  directed  to  the  punishment,  overthrow,  ancl  ex- 
tirpation of  the  adversaries,  (Isa.  xxxi.  4;  Jer.  xxv.  37,  38;  Hos. 
V.  14 ;  'xiii.  7, 8.)  Amos  compares  the  judgments  of  Heaven  drawing 
near  to  their  accomplishment,  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion  for  his  prey, 
(ch.  iii.  4,  8 ;)  and  these  judgments  themselves  were  sometimes 
literally  executed  by  ineand  of  lions,  (2  Kings  xvii,  25,  26 ;  1  Chron. 
xiii.  24;  xx.  35.)  Power,  therefore,  as  required  both  for  ruling 
and  for  judgment,  was  considered  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
the  lion ;  and  lions  were  hence  placed  both  at  the  right  and  left  of 
Solomon's  throne^  as  symbols  of  kingly  majesty,  which  unites  the 
ruling  and  judging  prerogatives.  This  also  is  what  wfts  doubtless. 
signified  by  the  lion  in  the  cherub. 

(3.)  The  eagle  is  among  birds  what  the  lion  is  among  quadru- 
peds—^e  is  the  king  of  birds ;  not,  however,  for  his  greatness,  but 
on  account  of  his  flight  and  sight.  The  property  peculiar  to  birds 
above  other  creatures,  of  being  able  to  raise  themselves  aloft  toward 
the  heavens,  and  movefreely  in  boundless  space,  gave  them  a  very 
important  place  in  the  symbolical  rites  of  the  ancients:  They  were 
on  that  account  considered  as  the  messengers  and  tongues  of  the  . 

fods,  whose  will  and  purposes  they  brought  from  heaven  to  earth; 
[ence  arose  the  auspices,  and  hence  alsO  the  custom,  extending 
even  to  the  present  time,  of  giving  wings  to  whatsoever  was  repre- 
sented as  heavenly  and  divine — for  example,  to  angels,  as  divine 
messengers.  For  this  reason  too  it  is,  that  the  cherubim,  wherever 
they  are  more  than  merely  named,  are  described  as  having  wings. 
Now,  what  is  the  property  of  birds  at  larg^,  is  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  eagle ;  no  bird  has  such  a  power  of  flight, 
(Jer.  iv.  18 ;  xlix.  22,)  none  can  fly  either  so  high  or  so  far.  The 
power  of  sight  also  belongs  to  the  eagle,  not  only  above  all  other 
birds,  but  above  living  creatures  generally,  insomuch  that  eagle- 
%ighted\i2iB  become  quite  proverbial.  He  perceives  his  prey  from. 
the  loftiest  elevation,  where  to  human  eye  he  is  scarcely  discernible ; 
the  ancients  even  believed,  that  he  could  descry  small  fish  in  -the 
sea,  and  look  unmoved  upon  the  sun.  That  respect  was  had  also 
to  this  peculiarity  of  the  eagle  in  the  cherub,  appears  from  the  ex- 
press'^mention  that  is  made  both  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  of 
its  being  full  of  eyes  all  round,  (Ez.  x.  12;  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.)  His 
extraordinary  power  of  wing,  which  enables  him  to  move  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  speed  through  the  most  extended  space,  ren- 
dered the  eagle,  as  no  other  bird  could  be,  a  symbol  of  that  pro- 
perty of  God,  by  which  he  is  confined  to  no  space,  omnipresence ; 
whilst  the  singular  power  of  vision  possessed  by  that  king  of  birds, 
represented  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God, — the  symbol  thus  uniting  an 
image  of  omnipresence  with  that  of  omniscience,  as  theefe  are  most 
commonly  united  in  Scripture,  in  the  descriptions  there  given  of 
Jehovah. 

(4.)  Man  has  his  high  position  above  all  other  creatures  of  the 
visible  world,  not  in  consequence  of  his  animal  powers,  whether 
more  immediately  connected  with  body  or  with  soul;  for  in  these 
he  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  inferior  creation,  and  in  particular 
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by  the  ox  in  strength,  ]ff  the  lion  in  courage  and  fonnidablenes?, 
by  the  eagle  in  penetration  and  wideness  of  range.  That  which 
distinguiabes  him  from  all  other  beings  in  the  animal  creation,  is 
th,e  power  of  intclligenrce,  the  spirit  which  he  alone  possesses,  and 
which,  as  being  the  light  of  Jehovah,  C^''^'^'  ^^'  2^?)  renders  him  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  imago  of  God.  This  distinguishing  property 
of  man  is  what  his  place  in  the  cherub,  as  related  to  the  other 
component  parts,  was  designed  to  bring  out,  and  symbolised  the 
intellectual  power  of  God,  his  absolute  spirituality.  But  as  this, 
in  reference  to  the  creation,  manifests  itself  as  wise^  direction  and 
arrangement,  the  position  of  man  in  the  cherub,  must  be  regarded 
as  pointing  chiefly  to  the  divine  wisdom. 

While  thus,  however,  we  have  found  in  the  four  component  parts 
of  the  cherub,  references  to  the  divine  powers  of  life,  it  is  still  not 
by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  properly  a  symbol  of  divine  attri^ 
butes. .  Its  essential  character  consists  in  its  being  a  creature;  it 
is  the  image  of  the  creature  in  its  highest  stage,  an  ideal  creature. 
The  powers  of  life,  which  in  the  actual  creation  are  distributed 
among  the  creatures  of  the  first  class,  are  collected  and  concen- 
trated in  it.  All  creation  is  a  witness  '<>f  the  powers  of  life  that 
are  in  God,  and  consequently  the  cherub,  in  which  the  highest 
powers  of  life  appear  as  an  individual  property,  by  means  of  its 
four  component  parts,,  is  a  witness,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the 
creative  power,  which  belongs  to  the  invisible  God — of  the  majesty^ 
(or  power  to  rule  and  judge,)  the  omnipresence  and  omniscience, 
and  finally  the  absolute  w^isdom  of  God^  As  such  a  witness,  it 
serves. for  the  glorification  and  honour  of  God,  nay,  it  is  the  per- 
sonified living  praise  of  God  himself;  and  on  ^his  account  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  four  living  creatures  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  made  to  consist  in  the  perpetual  prai&e  and  adora- 
tion of  God:  "They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  And 
when  those  beasts  (living  creatures)  give  glory,  and  honour,  and 
thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  and  worshipped  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 
to  receive  glory,  and  honovir,  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created." 

The  soundness  of  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  cherub  is 
fully  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  places  where  this  sym- 
bolical creature  is  represented  9,s  appearing.  These  are  just  two — 
the  garden  of  God,  emphatically  called  Eden  or  Paradise,  and  the 
throne  of  -God ;  but  more  commonly  in  the  latter  connexion,  than 
the  former.  Their  first  recorded  appearance,  however,  was  in  the 
former,  being  placed  after  man's  expulsion  from  Eden  toward  the 
east. in  the  garden,  along  with  the  flaming  sword,  to  keep  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life..  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  is  nothing  else  than 
a  state  of  life,  where  every  thing  breathes  life,  and  not  only  is 
death  excluded,  but  creaturc*life  displays  itself  in  its  complete  ful- 
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nesSy  power,  grace,  and  beauty.  In  its  centre  stands  the  tree  of 
life;  evety  thing  about  it  is  green  and  blooming;  streams  of  water 
rtm  through  it,  to  keep  it  perpetually  fresh  and  healtnful;  and  it 
is  stored  with  living  creatures.  It  is  hence  called  by  the  Rabbins, 
**the  land, of  life;"  and  by  Phflo,  the  region  of  life,  incorruption, 
and  immortality.*  It  waa  specially  provided  for  man,  into  whom 
Grod  had  trtathed  the  breath  of  life,  and^lnade  a  living  soul;  and 
raan^s  original  appointment  was  to  dress  and  keep  this  garden  of 
life.  But  when  by  disobedience  he  became  subject  to  death,  the 
region  of  life  was  no  longer  a  dwelling-plaxse  suited  to  his  condition, 
and  still  less  could  he  prevail  "to  keep  it ;  he  was  therefore  driven 
out  of  the  garden,  and  cherubim  were  put  in  his  place  to  occupy 
and  keep  it.  "This  sufficiently  shows  that  the  cherubim  must  have 
been  such  creatures  as  pre-eminently  have  Hfe-^creatures  pos- 
sessing life  in  its  highest  degree;  the  region  of  life  is  their  dwell- 
ing-place ;  to  keep  the  tree  of  life  tod  the  way  to  it,  is  their  occu- 
pation. There  is  only  another  passage  in  which  the  cherub  appears 
in  connexion  with  Eden  or  the  garden  of  God;  and  that' is,  in  the 
highly  figurative  description,  which  is  given  by  Ezekie^,  of  the  kiilff 
of  Tyre,  in  ch.  xxviii.  of  his.  writings,  where  that  king  is  addressea 
a»  "the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth,"  and  is  spoken  of  as  having 
had  his  dwelling  "in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God."  It  would  be  Out 
of  place  here  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  import  of  this  prophe- 
cy, and  to  inquire  whether  it  had  its  full  accomplishment  in  the 
literal  king  of  Tyre;  we  have  to  do  at  present  only  with  the  terms 
in  which  his  state  of  natural  beauty  and  perfection  is  described; 
and  from  the  ascription  to  him  there  of  all  wisdom,  power,  fulness, 
might  and  glory^  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  the  name  ekerub 
is  applied  to  him,  because  he  seemed  ^to  stand  upon  i^he  highest 
ground  of  creature-life  and  enjoyment.  He  united  in  himself,  like 
the  cherub,'  every  thing  which  this  creation  has  of  greatness  and 
glory.  His  house  was  formed  of  the  most  precious  stones  of  the 
earth,  and  such  fulness  of  life^  happiness,  and  glory  belonged  to 
him,  that  it  could  be  compared  only  with  what  was  enjoyfed  in  Eden, 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Or,  as  the  representation  may  also  bd 
explained,  and  as  the  words  anointed  and  covereth  seem  to  indicate, 
the  king  of  Tyrus,  in  his  own  and  his  people's  estimation,  held  the 
same  high  and  sacred  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the  cheru^ 
bim  did  in  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  of  Eden.' 

"The  other  and  more  cofamon  connexion,  in  which  the  cherub 
appears,  is  with  the  throne  or  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God.  This 
connexion  comes  into  view  first  in  the  constiniction  of  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  tabernacle,  Moses  being  commanded  to  iliake  a  cherub 
at  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  looking  at  each  other  and 
toward  the  mercy-seat.  This  was  nothing  else,  as  will  appear 
more  fuHy  when  we  come  to  consider  the  tabernacle,  than  the 
throne,  which  God  was(  to  occupy  in  his  immediate  relation  to  the 
Jewish  people  as  their  divine  king,  and  from  which  he  was  con- 

*  Philo  de  Opif.  Mundi,  and  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Judenthnm  II.  999,  as  quoted 
byBaehr. 
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tinually  to  give  forth  communications  of  Tiis  "will  and  pleasure. 
^'Thersj'  ^id  he  to  Moses,  "will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  com- 
mune with  thee  from  above  the. mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two 
cherubims,  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things, 
which  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment  to  the  children  of  Israel," 
(Ex.  X3^v.  22.)  He  was  hence  called  the  God. that  dwelleth  or 
sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  (1  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps. 
Izxx.  1;  xcix.  1,  &c.)  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  .as  mean- 
ing the  s^me  thing  with  another  expression  also  used,  sitting  upon 
the  throne,  (Ps,  ix.  4;  1  Kings  xxii.  19.)  Sometimes  also  we  read 
of  Jehovah  riding  upon  the  cherubim,  (Ps.  xviii,  10,)  indicatmg 
that  he  ^appeared  in  his  glory,  having  removed  hid  throne,  as  it 
were,  down  to  the  region  of  this  visible  sphere,  th$it  he  might  give 
a  full  manifestation  of  his  power  and  majesty  by  the  deliverance 
of  his  people  and  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  The  appef^rances 
of  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel  and  Revelation  are  all  in  like  manner 
connected  with  the  throne,  or  immediate  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah, 
as  in  the  one  we  are  told  of  "the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  above 
the  cherubim,"  and  in  the  other,  "of  their  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne,  and  round  about  it."  Now  the  throne  of  God,  with 
which  in  so  many  passages  the  cherubim  are  represented  in  dose 
connexion,  is  the  place,  where  God  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
manifests  his  glory;  and  the  cherubim,  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  creation,  exhibiting  a  complex  and 
combined  image  of  the  most  perfect  manifestations  of  God  in  the 
natural  world,  they  consequently  are  the  living,  fictitious  witnesses 
of  God's  glory.  Fictitious,  (says  Baehr,)  for  the  use  made  of  the 
cherub  in  all  these  places  must  be  understood  as  figurative;  and 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  a  being  composed  of  an  ox,  a  lion,  an 
eagle,  and  a  n;Lan,  appeared-on  such  occasions  as  actually  existing. 
The  representation  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  made  with  the  view 
of  conveying  the  idea,  which  was  embodied  in  the  symbol  of  the 
cherub)  that  through  it,  as  a  combination  of  the  highest  forms  of 
creature-life,  the  glory  of  God,  as  seen  in  creation,  was  peculiarly 
displayed. 

The  substance  of  this  explanation  of  the  cherubim  we  have  taken 
with  little  variation  from  ioaehr,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  might 
have  been  presented  as  a  quotation  from  his  work,  had  we  not 
deemed  it  proper  to  depart  in  some  instances  from  his  arrangement, 
and  both  to  omit  occasionally,  and  to  add  to  his  matter.  In  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  his  explanation  we  entirely  concur,  but 
not  in  the  application  which  he  makes  of  then},  and  which  partly 
appears  in  the  last  paragraph,  i'or  here  we  conceive,  the  great 
defect  discovers  itself,  which  pervades  his  work,  and  which  often 
prevents  him  fron;  making  the  full -and  proper  use  of  his  materials. 
That  the  cherubim  were  ideal  creatures,  intended  to  represent  the 
perfections  of  Godhead,  as  exhibited  in  the  highest  forms  of  ani- 
mated being,  and  with  more  completeness  than  any  creature  then 
existing  possessed  them,  is  what  we  regard  as  conclusively  made 
out,  and  clearly  illustrated  in  the  preceding  statement.     But  that 
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th«7  were  ideal  or  fictitious  witnesses  of  God,  as  Baehr  makes  them 
in  the  sense  of  having  nothing  exactly  answering  to  them,  imager 
without  prototypes  in  nature,  either  present  or  future,  representa- 
tives of  no  particular  part  of  creation,  but  of  the  whole  of  it,  as 
the  workmanship  and  manifestation  of  God — this  we  conceive  to 
be  in  itself  very  improbable,  and  liable  to  insuperable  objections* 
For,  however  such  abstract  and  entirely  fictitious  symbols  might 
find  a  place  in  the  false  religions  of  antiquity,  where  a  wild  and 
capriciotls  imagination  had  full  play,  it  would  be  quite  unsuitable 
in  the  true  religion,  at  any  stage  of  its  history,  where  all  is  based 
on  solid  and  substantial  realities.  Its  symbols  would  not  have  ac- 
corded with  its  nature,  unless  they  had  been  of  a  concrete,  and  not 
merely  of  an  abstract  kind;  they  must  embody  ideas,  which  Were 
not  for  ever  to  float,  as  it  were,  in  wide  space  without  a  local  ha- 
bitation, or  a  living  form,  but  which  were  to  have  their  realization 
in  true  existences  and  actual  facts,  l^hey  must  be  at  once  typical 
of  what  is  some  time  to  be  in  the  reality,  bnd  symbolical  of  what 
meanwhile  is  only  in  the  idea.  Such  unquestionably  was  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  symbolical  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  worship, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  explained  to  us  in  the  New,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think,  that  the  cherubim  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  as,  indeed,  they  could  not  do  so,  without  forming  an  incon- 
gruity in  a  religion,  where  every  thing  besides  pointed  to  the  sub« 
stantial^  the  real.  Nothing  but  the  disposition  of  Baehr,  which 
was  formerly  noticed,  and  which  betrays  itself  in  him,  after  all,  in 
a  much  less  objectionable  form  than  it  does  in  most  of  his  country- 
men, to  regard  the  syihbolical  institutions  of  the  preparatory  dis- 
pensationa  as  complete  in  themselves,  capable  of  yielding  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  divine  character  or  purposes,  when 
viewed  simply  in  themselves  without  respect  to  the  better  things  to 
come,  could  have  led  him  to  overlook  this,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  symbol  in  this  case,  which  made  it  a 
mere  abstraction,  a  representation  of  qualities,  which,  excepting 
in  the  Godhead,  were  to  have  no  concrete  personal  es^istence. 

But  there  are  other ^  and  still  weightier  objections,  to  this  view. 
For  if  the  cherubim  were  representatives  of  all  creation,  ideal  forms 
to  image  forth  the  perfections  of  Godhead,  as  displayed  in  created 
being  at  large,  then  they  were  a  symbol  of  what  belongs  simply  to 
the  region  of  nature ;  in  which  respect  also  they  must  have  stood 
entirely  alone ;  for  all  the  other  symbols,  whether  in  the  patriar- 
chal, or  in  the  Levitical  religions,  had  respect  to  God's  work,  and 
character,  and  purposes  of  grace*  They  belonged  to  a  religion 
suited  to  the  condition  and  wants,  the  feelings  and  hopes,  of  fallen 
man  :  and  consequently  they  spoke  of  God,  not  in  reference  to  the 
gifts  and  prophecies  of  creation,  but  in  reference  to  the  ^nds  and 
objects  of  grace,  to  sin  and  redemption.  If  we  view  the  cherubim 
as  symbolical  of  truths  in  creation  only,  we  cut  them  off  from  this 
properly  religious  province ;  they  necessarily  lose  their  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  sinful  men.  And  not  only  so,  but  if  such 
had  been  their  character  and  design,  it  had  been  almost  impossi- 
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ble  to  prevent  than  from  bemg  abused  to  purposes  of  superstiiioii, 
aad  converted  into  instrutoQnts  of  idolatry. .  For  if  altogether  ficti- 
tious representations  of  the  divine  attribute!^  displayed  in  thje  crea- 
tion, types  that  were  to  have  no  real  antitypes,  how  naturally,  or 
we  might  rather  say,  infallibly  would  they  come  to  be  regarded  as 
images  of  the  Deity !  A  very  thin,  and,  to  common  minds,  imper- 
ceptible distinction  must,  in  that  case,  have  separated  them  from 
the  nature-worship  of  the  heathen.  For  it  was  as  exhibiting  re- 
presentations of  the  supposed  qualities  of  Deity,  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  objects  and  beings  of  created  nature.  And  to  make 
the  representations  more  complete,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  join- 
ing two  or  three  animals  into  one  image,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
those  monster-forms  of  idol-worship,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in 
Jieathen  antiquity.*  Even  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt, -which  are  still 
thought  by  many  of  the  learned  to  have  resembled  in  nature,  and 
even  to  have  suggested  the  idea,  of  the  cherubim  of  Moses,  there 
IB  strong,  reason  to  believe,  werovnot  regarded  as  mere  representar 
tions  of  qualities,  but  rather  of  persons,  whether  human  or  divine, 
who  possessed  these  qualities.!  And  hence,  if  the  cherubim  were 
ideal  representations  of  the  Divine  qualities  manifested  in  all  crea- 
tion, they  would,  in  the  first  install ce,  have  differed  from  all  other 
compound  forms  known  in  antiquity,  while  also,  from  the  views 
uniformly  entertained  of  such  forms  by  the  surrounding  nations, 
they  must  have  inevitably  led,  as  by  a  direct  road,  to  idolatry. 

What,  then,  is  the  application  we  would  m^ke  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  preceding  investigation  ?  What  do  we  hold  to 
be  the  proper  antitype  to  the  cherubim?  We  answer  without  he- 
sitation, redeemed  and  glorified  manhood.  They  were  Bymholicaly 
as. has  been  said,  of  the  highest  properties  of  creature  l^e,  and  of 
these  as  outgoings  and  manifestations  of  the  divine  life ;  but  they 
were  typical  of  redeemed  and  glorified  manhood,  or  prophetically 
repr^entative  of  it,  as  that,  in  which  these  properties  were  to  be 
combined  and  exhibited.  This  opinion  we  rest  on  the  following 
grounds:  1.  The  considerations  just  advanced  in  refutation  of  the 
opinion  of  Baehr,  go  to  establish  the  conviction,  that  the  idea 
symbolized  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  preparatory 
reUgions,  were  to  be  embodied  and  fully  realized  in  something  be- 
longing- to  the  ultimate  dispensation  of  the  gospel, — ^the  symbol  of 
the  one  being  the  shadow  or  imperfect  representation  of  a  better 
thing  to  come,  and  consequently  to  exist,  in  the  other.  2.  That 
this  better  thing  to  come,  in  the  present  case,  this  antitype  to  the 
cherubim,  is  redeemed  and  glorified  manhood,  appears  from  the 

*  For  prooft  regarding  the  Egyptians,  see  Spencer  de  Leg.  B.  III.  Diss.  V.  s.  4; 
and  regarding  other  nations,  Baehr,  B.  i.  357,  ss. 

t  Among  otliers  Hengstenberg,  we  regret  to  say,  advocates  the  opinion  of  the 
cherubim  having  a  connexion,  both  in  nature  and  origin,  with  the  sphinxes,  (see  his 
Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  in  Bib.  Cab.  Number  III.,  2d  Series.)  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Wilkinson,  however,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  Egyptian  antiquities, 
that  the  sphinxes  wer^  alwajrs  types  or  representatives,  not  of  abstract  qualities^ 
but  of  the  king.  See  the  quotation  in  the  work  just  Teferred  to,  p.  155.  If  any 
countenance  might  be  derived  from  this  fact,  it  would  be  in  support  of  the  view  we 
take,  vather  than  of  Hengstenberg's  or  Spencer's. 
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correspondence  between  the  design  of  the  cherubic  emblems  and 
the  prin^kry  destination  of  man..  The  former  ^vrere  "a  complex 
and  combined  image  of  the  miost  perfect  manifestations  of  God  in 
creation."  And  of  all  the  objects  in  creation,  it  is  said  of  man 
alone,  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God*  he  alone  being  pos- 
sessed of  that  spirit  of  intelligence,  which  allies  him  to  the  God- 
Kead,  and  fits  him  for  yielding'  some  faint  representation  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Godhead.  Hence,  in  the  ideal  repre3cntation 
ef  divine  qualities  exhibited  by  the  cherubim,  though  there  was  a 
combination  of  four  animal- forms,  "  the  appearance  of  man  was 
the  preponderating  one," — implying,  that  it  was  he,  whom  the  re- 
presentation chiefly  respected,  that  the  spirit  of  man  still  formed 
the  groimd  and  basis  of  that  image  of  Godhead,  and  that  to  this 
the  others  were  but  subsidiary  and  additional.  Man>  however, 
not  as  he  now  is — ^for  then  the  human  figure  alone  had  been  suffi- 
<nent ;  but  man  i^aised  to  a  new  sphere  of  life  and  being,  endowed 
with  properties  which  he  did  not  possess  even  in  pai'adise— man  as 
redeemed  and  glorified.  3.  The  same  further  appears  from  the 
place  originally  assigned  to  the  cherubim,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  appointed;  it  was  man's  original  ground  they 
occupied,  and  his  office  in  connexion  with  the  tree  of  life  that  they 
entered  into.  The  tree  of  life  still  being  allowed  tp  stand,  though 
the  way  to  it  was  barred  till  a  righteousness  should  be  ^provided 
that  might  prevail  to  open  the  wajr  to  it,  whi6h  sin  had  barred, 
was  a  sign,  as  tre  have  seen,  of  a  coming  restoration;  a  ray  of 
hope  shone  out  from  the  gloom,  which  attended  man's  exclusion 
from  his  first  blessed  home,  and  the -more  so,  as  the  tree  of  life  not 
only  stood,  as  if  in  reserve  for  its  proper  possessor,  but  was  mean- 
while committed  in  keeping  to  creatures,  whose  forms  at  once  be- 
spoke their  alliance  to  man,  and  implied  their  superiority  to  him 
as  at  present  constituted.  It  was  thus  seen  that  the'  re^on  of 
life  was  not  finally  lost  to  man;  he  still  manifestly  had  an  inte- 
rest in  it ;  though  his  person  was  for  the  present  debarred,  his 
nature  was  represented  in  it,  and  not  only  represented,  but  com- 
bined with  powers  and  manifestations  of  life,  such  as  did  not  belong 
to  it,  even  in  its  unfallen  state.  4.  The  other  places,  in  which 
the  cherub  is  represented  as  appearing,  such,  as  in  the  most  holy 
place,  or  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  throne  of  God,  comport 
best  with  the  idea  of  its  being  an  ideal  representation  of  redeemed 
and  glorified  manhood.  For  what  does  this  bespeak  but  the  won- 
derful fact,  brought  out  in  the  history  of  redemption,  that  man's 
nature  is  to  be  exalted  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Godhead  ?  In 
Christ  it  is  ti^ken,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Deity; 
and  because  it  is  so  highly  honoured  in  him,  it  shall  attain  to  more 
than  angelic  glory  in  his  members,  be  admitted  to  dwell,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  express  ourselves,  nearest  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 
be  fitted  for  giving  forth  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of  his 
glorious  perfections.  Hence,  while  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy 
place  looked  toward  the  mercy-seat,  to  intimate  that  it,  was  of 
divine  grace  and  through  the  blood  of  atonement  that  man  could 
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find  a  pkce  there  at  all,  they  yet  stood  so  close  to  God,  that  he 
vras  said  to  dwell  between  them ;  they  occupied  the  region  of  the 
most  excellent  glory.  Hence  also  in  Revelation,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  being  in  the  nearest  place  to  Godhead^  as  ^'  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne/'  and  to  them  a^  highest 
in  rank  among  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  perhaps  also  as  being  most 
immediately  interested,  is  given  the  first  honour  of  proclaiming 
the  successive  openings  of  the  seven-sealed  book,  (ch.  iv,  6.)  And 
the  action  ascribed  to^  them  in  ch.  vii.  is  capable  of  receiving  a  full 
and  consistent  explanation,  on  no  other  supposition  than  the  one 
here  advocated.  For  there  the  cherubim,  or  the  living  ones,  are 
represented  as  in  company  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  taking 
harps  and  vials,  and  singing  to  Christ  the  new  song :  "  Thou  art 
worthy  to  take  the  book^  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof ;  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation;  and  hast  made  us 
unto  our  Qod  kings  and  priests.;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.** 
This  is  the  only  passage  of  any  moment,  of  which  Baehr  ofiers  no 
explanation;  ana  no  wonder  that  he  offers  none,  for  his  theory 
manifestly  admits  of  none.  Vitringa,  (Obs.  Sacr.  Vol.  I.  p.  846.) 
after  Coqceiue,  has  endeavoured  lo  explain  the  passage  by  sup- 
posing, that  as  the  four  and  twenty  elders  represent  the  general 
body  of  believers,  so  the  four  living  creatures  represent  the  mi- 
nisters and  office-bearers  of  the  church; — a  supposition  which  is 
quite  arbitrary, .  and  derives  no  countenance  from  what  is  else- 
where said  of  them,  is  indeed  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it.  Others 
again  have  considered  them  as  representative  of  the  redeemed 
church,  ascribing  to  them  substantially  the  same  office  as  that 
which  belonged  to  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  mAking  in  fact  a 
double^  representation  of  the  church  in  the  sam«  vision,  which  were 
both  needlQss  and  fitted  to  mislead.  Bat  let  the  elders,  with  their 
thrones,  and  white  robes,  and  crowned  heads,  be  regarded  as  re- 
presenting the  whole  church,  the  persons  of  the  redeemed,  in  their 
prospective  dignity,  as  a  royal  priesthood,  and  what  more  likely  or 
natural  than  that  there  should  be  coupled  with  that  a  representa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  those  persons,  as  redeemed  and  glorified  also, 
— not  only  rescued  from  the  dominion  and  oppression  of  evil,  but 
raised  also  to  the  possession  of  faculties  not  originally  its  own, — 
made  a  higher  and  nobler  image  of  Godhead,  than  it  was  in  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  its  first  creation?  Something  of  this 
kind  was  evidently  required  to  complete  the  portraiture  of  the 
final  condition  of  the  redeemed  church.  Her  members  might  live 
and  reign  as  a  royal  priesthood  with  Christ  on  earth,  though  no 
further  change  had  taken  place  upon  their  natures,  than  what  was 
needed  for  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  and  evil  of  sin. 
But  a  higher  destiny  than  that  awaits  them.  They  are  to  be  made 
like  the  Son  of  God, — are  to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Adam, 
— and  to  shine  forth  as  the  witnesses  of  God,  on  the  highest  and 
completest  scale  of  animated  being. 

The  other  views,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted  re- 


garding  the  clienibitn,  are  all  formed  upon  a  partial  view  of  the 
represeDtations  ia  Scripture,,  and  can  only  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  a  portion  of  these.  That  this  iQujst  be  the  case  with  an  opir 
nion  once  vepy  prevalent,  which  held  them  to  be  simply  angelic 
natures,  is  obvious  at  first  sight ;  for  the  component  parts  of  the 
cherubic  forms  being  all  derived  from  this  lower  territory  of  na- 
ture, seems  expressly  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  that  they  re- 
presented the  beings  or  objects  of  another  sphere.*  The  opinion 
of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  a  sort  of  ^^  thunder-horses  *'  of  Jeho- 
vah, somewhat  similar  to  the  horses  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks^ 
has  nothing  to  give  it  the  slighte&t  couutenance  in  Scripture,  unless 
it  be  the  one  passage  in  Ps.  xviii.  which,  as  we  have  seen,  admits 
of  being  otherwise  and  more  satisfactorily  explained.  The  opinion 
of  Herder,  and  several  other  Germans  of  more  recent  times,  which 
regards  the  cherul)im  as  originally  feigned  monsters,  like  the  fa- 
bled dragons  or  griphins,  wtiich  were  supposed  to  guard  certaiix 
precious  treasures,  hence  represented  first  j)f  all  as  appointed  to 
keep  and  watch  the  closed  gates,  of  paradise,  and  afterwards  placed 
by  Moses  in  the  sacred  region  which  the  people  were  forbidden  to 
enter,  but  latterly  changing  their  character  and  employed  in  a 
poetical  manner  as  a  creature  of  the  imagination, — this  opinion  is 
of  too  arbitrary  a  character,  and  deals  too  capriciously  with  the 
word  of  God,  to  need  any  particular  refutation.  It  proceeds  upon 
a  false  view  of  all  the  representations  given  of  the  cherubim,  which 
were  not  even  in  the  garden  of  Eden  simply  set  up  as  formidable 
monsters,  placed  there  to  fray  sinful  men  from  approachii^g  it,  (if 
that  had  been  all,  the  flaming  sword  alone  had  been  sufiicient,) 
nor  were  they  placed  at  the  door  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  as 
objects  of  terror,  to  guard  its  unapproachable  sanctity,  as  on  that 
hypothesis  they  should  have  been,  but  formed  a  part  of  its  inte- 
rior furniture, — ^and  while  all  the  later  notices  of  the  cherubim 
confessedly  represent  them  in  a  light  quite  different  from  the  sup- 
posed original  design,  there  is  yet,  when  properly  considered,  a 
very  close  and  intimate  connexion  between  these  later  and  the  ear- 
lier accounts,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  one  and 
the  same  fundamental  character  belonged  to  all  the  representa-* 
tions.  For  the  forms  in  John  are  evidently  related  to  those  in 
Ezekiel, — these  again  to  the  cherubi^  in  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
which  were  themselves  but  copies  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  in  the 
most  holy  place.  As  for  the  opinion  of  Spencer,  that  the  cheru- 
bim, like  most  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  drew  their 
origin  from  Egypt,  and  were  formed  in  imitation  of  those  com- 
pound monster  images  with  which  the  religion  of  that  country 
abounded,  there  is  something  in  it  so  gross  and  heathenish,  that 
few  now,  we  should  think,  will  be  disposed  to  embrace  it.  Such 
compositions,  it  is  well  known,  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Egypt ; 
they  were  common  to  all  heathen  antiquity,  abounding  more,  how- 

*  It  is  with  some  astonishment  that  we  see  this  view  revived  in  Eiliot's  Horae 
Apocalypticae  Introd.,  a  work  which  generally  displays  a  sound  judgment,  as  well 
as  extensive  lewning. 
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ever,  in  the  east,  than  they  did  even  in  Egypt ;  and  it  w  singular^ 
that  of  all  the  compound  monstrous  forms,  which  earlier  accounts 
haTe  mentioned,  and  the  more  successful  investigations  of  later 
times  have  brought  to  light  from  the  remains  of  Egyptian  idolatry, 
not  one  has  any  resemblance  to  the  cherub, — the  four  creature 
forms  combined  in  it,  seem  n^ver  to  have  been  so  combined  in 
Egypt,  and  the  only  thing  approaching  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  In- 
dia. It  is  therefore  utterly  gratuitous  to  assert  that  the  cherubim 
were  of  Egyptian  origin,  sinqe  compound  figures  of  that  precise 
form  did  not  exist  in  Egypt,  and  compound  figures  generally,  were 
as  much  Indian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Babylonian,  or  Grecian,  as 
Egyptian.  But  a  plain  and  important  distinction  ejfists  between 
all  the  compound  forms  mixed  up  with  the  idolatry  of  these  an- 
cient countries,  and  the  cherubim  of  Scripture  5  for  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  character  of  heathen  idolatry,  which  was  the  deifi- 
cation of  nature,  the  former  were  immediate  images  and  represen- 
tations' of  Godhead  itself,  while  the  cherub  is  throughout  repre- 
sented as  a  creature,  in  palpable  contradistinction  to  the  Creator; 
and  hen^e  even  in  the  most  idolatrous  periods  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory, it  was  never  worshipped  as  an  image  of  God.  Combining  in 
its  different  parts  the  highest  forms  and  properties  bf  life,  as  found 
in  the  visible  world,  it' was  a  fit  representation  of  "what  the  intelli- 
gent head  of  this  part  of  creation  was  to  become  when  the  work  of 
God  concerning  him  was  perfected;  and  appearing  as  a  creature, 
Bervant  or  minister  of  Jehovah,  its  active  obedience  and  adoration 
was  like  the  ho^;^age  of  all  creation  to  its  Maker.  This  creaturely 
character  of  the  cherubim  is  also  fatal  to  another  opinion,  the  only 
other  we  shall  mention,  according  to  which  they  are  viewed  as  sym- 
bols immediately  of  divine  perfections,  or  personifications  of  God- 
head attributes.  Men  of  great  name  have  adopted  that  view — 
Philo,  Grotius,  Bochart,  Eosenmuller,  De  Wette,-^but  it  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  cherubim,  as  repre- 
sentartive  of  creature-powers  and  creature-life ;  and,  indeed,  though 
there  had  been  more  uncertainty  than  there  is,  as  to  this  being  the 
real  chai'acter  of  the  cherubim,  yet  we  do  not  see  how  they  could 
have  been  regarded  as  symbols  of  divine  perfections,  or  personifi- 
cations of  divine  attributes,  without  standing  in  evident  contradic- 
tion to  the  second  commandment.  It  would  surely  have  been  the 
greatest  incongruity  to  have  forbidden,  in  the  strongest  terms  and 
with  the  severest  penalties  the  making  of  any  likeness  of  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  set  up  certain  symbols  or  likenesses  of 
his  perfections  in  the  very  region  of  his  presence.  No  image  or 
palpable  representation  could  be  admitted  of  any  thing  but  what 
immediately  and  properly  belonged  to  the  creature ;  man  himself, 
as  a  thinking,  spiritual,  moral  being  was  the  only  image  of  him- 
self, which  God  intended  to  exist  here  below;  and  the  nearest  pos- 
sible connexion  the  cherubim  could  have  with  him,  was,  that  as 
symbolizing  by  an  ideal  combination  the  highest  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  life,  which  mau  in  his  restored  condition  was  destined  to 
possess,  they  served  as  a  prophetic  witness  of  that  divine  glory, 
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which  the  n^w  creation,  and  especially  man  the  head  of  it,  should 
yield  to  God.* 

It  only  remains  that  we  shortly  sum  up  what  has  partly,  been  in- 
dicated already,  the  place  and  bearing  which  the  cherubim  in  Eden 
were  intended  to  have  in  the  early  woFshijp  of  God.  In  consider- 
ing this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  what  the  account  in  Scripture,  as 
well  as  the  reason  of  the  thing,  justifies  us  in  doing,  that  the  che- 
rubim there  w^ere  not  like  those  in  the  hidden  sanctuary  of  the  tem- 
ple, fixed  and  inanimate  creatures,  but  like  those  in  Ezekiel  and 
Revelation,  possessing  the  appearance  of  life  in  the  highest  state 
of  activity,  and  surrounded  with  the  brightest  radiations  of  divine 
glory.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  connected  with 
the  flaming  sword  to  the  extent  of  being,  along  with  it,  instituted 
guardians  of  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  they  were  not  9o  connected 
as  to  be  visibly  united  with  it,  brandishing  the  sword,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  in  their  hands,  nor  could  the  first  worship- 
pers have  any  reason  to  regard  them  as  ministers  of  vengeance. 
They  saw  them,  indeed,  occupying  a  region  which  none  but  hply 
creatures  could  possess,  and  which  must,  as  a  testimony  for  the 
righteousness  of  Heaven,  be  kept  free  from  the  encroacliments  of 
sinful  men.  In  this  paint  of  view,  their  occupation  of  Eden  must 
have  afforded  a  perpetual  sign  and  witness  of  the  absolute  holiness 
of  God,  and  that  as  connected  with  the  everlasting  life,  of  which 
the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  was  the  appropriate  food.  This 
life  had  become  for  the  present  a  lost  privilege  and  inheritance  to 
man,  because  sin  had  entered  and  defiled  hid  natujw ;  and  other  in* 
struments  must  take  his  place  to  keep  up  the  testimony  of  God, 
which  he  was  no  longer  fi.tted  to  maintain. 

But  while  in  this  respect  the  cherubim  in  Eden  served  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  man's  guilt,  as  opposed  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  the  chief  purpose  of  their  appointment  was  evidently 
of  a  friendly  nature — a  sign  and  emblem  of  hope.  They  would 
not  of  themselves,  perhaps,  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
bosom  of  man  the  hope  of  immortality,  yet,  when  that  hope  had 
been  brought  in  by  other  means,  as  we  have^een  it  was,  they  came 
to  confirm  and  establish  it.  For  why  should  the  keeping,  of  the 
tre«  of  life  have  been  committed  to  them  ?  They  were  not  its  na- 
tural and  proper  guardians ;  neither  was  it  planted  to  nourish  the 
principle  of  an  undying  life  in  them;  they  were  but  temporary  oc- 
cupants of  the  region  where  it  grew^  and  being  ideal  creatures, 
whatever  they  kept,  must  obviously  have  been  kept  for  others,  not 
for  themselves.  Their  presence,  therefore,  around  the  tree  of  life, 
with  visible  manifestations  of  divine  glory,  bespoke  a  purpose  of 
mercy  toward  the  fallen.  It  told  that  the  ground  lost  by  the  cun-' 
tiing  of  the  tempter,  was  not  finally  abandoned  to  his  power  and 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  account  or  refutation  of  the  opinion 
of  Parkhurst  and  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  according  to  which  the  cheruhim  were, 
io  the  proper  sense,  <<  emblematical  of  the  ever-blessed  -Trinity  in  covenant  to  re- 
deem man;  *'  for  the  idea  is  in  itself  so  extravagant,  so  destitute  of  any  just  founda- 
tion in  the  natm-e  of  the  symbol,  and  so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  purport  of 
the  second  commandment,  that  any  special  consideration  of  it  were  needless. 
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malice,  but  -was  yet  to  be  re-occupied  by  the  beings  for  whom  it 
was  originally  prepared;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  a  sure 
pledge  of  the  coming  restoration,  Heaven  kept  possession  of  it  by 
means  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Eden  thus  h^d  the  ap|- 
pearance  of  aa  abode,  though  for  the  present  lost,  yet  reserved  in 
safe  and  faithful  keeping  for  its  proper  owners  again'st  the  time 
when  they  should  be  provided  with  a  righteousness  qualifying  them 
for  a  return  to  its  pure  and  blessed  privileges ;  and  there  was  set 
before  the  family  of  man  a  standing  pledge  that  the  how  forfeited 
condition  of  immortality  would  be  restored. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  conceive,  for  the  first  race,  of  wor- 
shippers, with  the  aptness  they  possessed  for  symbolical  instruc- 
tion, to  go  a  6tep  farther  than  this,  and  derive  one  lesson  more 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cherubim  in  Eden.  While  these  could 
not*  fair  to  be  regarded  as  witnesses  for  God*s  holiness,  in  opposi- 
tion to  man's  sin,  and  signs  of  God's  purpose  to  rescue  from  the 
power  and  malice  of  the  tempter  what  had  been  lost ;  they  would 
also  very  naturally  suggest  the  thought  that  the  fulfilment  of  that 
purpose  would  even  more  than  recover  what  was  lost.  These  ideal 
creatures,  which  were  placed  for  a  season  in  paradise  in  man's 
room,  ufrited  in  their  compound  structure  powers  and  faculties 
super-additional  to  those  which  were  now  possessed  by  man,  or  had 
ever  been  his — combining  with  man's  intelligence  the  capacity  for 
productive  labour  and  usefulness  peculiar  to  the  ox,  the  might  and 
dominion  of  the  lion',  the  winged  speed  and  far-seeing  penetration 
of  the  eagle.  The  garden  of  God,  and  the  tree  of  life,  as  emblems 
of  hope  to  the  church,  being  now  in  the  keeping  of  creatures,  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  singular  combination  of  qualities,  was  surely  fitted 
to  awaken  the  conviction,  that  a  higher  place  and  destiny  was  to 
be  won  for  man  in  the  new  creation ;  and  that  when  the  lo^t  inhe- 
ritance should  be  recovered,  and  the  restitution  of  all  things  should 
take  place,  the  nature  of  man  should  be  endowed  with  other  gifts 
and  faculties  for  the  service  of  God,  than  it  originally  possessed^ 
Eden  wais  not  only  maintained  in  its  primeval  honour  after  the 
fall,  but  it  seemed  ratfier  to  have  gained  by  that  unhappy  event; 
higher  ^beings  kept  possession  of  its  treasures,  brighter  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  glory  hung  around  its  approach ;  clearly  indicating 
to  the  eye  of  faith  that  the  tempter  should  be  more  than  foiled, 
and  that  what  tended  in  the  first  instance  to  defeat  the  purpose, 
and  deface  the  blessed  workmanship  of  God,  should  be  ultimately 
overruled  in  his  providence,  for  ennobling  and  beautifying  this 
territory  of  creation. 


SECTION   FOURTH. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  MODE  OF  WORSHIP  BY  SACRIFICE. 

The  symbols,  to  which  our  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed, 
were  simply  ordinances  of  teaching.  They  spake,  in  language  per- 
fectly intelligible,  of  the  righteous  character  of  God,  of  the  evil 
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of  Bin,  of  the  moral  and  physical  ruin  it  had  brought  upon  tho 
world,  of  a  plan  and  purpose  of  recovery,  and  other  collateral 
points ;  but  they  did  nothing  more.     There  were  no  rites  of  ser- 
vice connected  with  them,  nor  of  themselves  did  they  call  men  to 
do  any  thing  in  outward  action,  expressive  of  the  knowledge  of 
divine  thinss  they  were  the  means  of  conveying.     But  religion 
must  have  its  active  services,  as  well  as  its  teaching  ordinances : 
the  one  furnish  light  and  direction,  only  that  the  other  may  be  in- 
telligently performed ;  and  a  symbolical  religion,  if  it  could  ever  be 
said  to  exist,  could  certaitily  not  have  perpetuated  itself,  or  kept 
aKve  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  the  world,  without  the  re- 
gular recurrence  of  one  or  more  symbolical  actions,  fitted  to  caH 
forth  religious  ideas  and  feelings.     Now,  the  only  action  of  this 
kind,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
and  the  one  which  continued  to  hold,  through  all  the  after  stages  of 
symbolical  worship,  the  paramount  place,  was  the  rite  of  sacrifice. 
We  are  not  told,  it  is  true,  of  the  institution  of  this  rite  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  fall;  and  the  silence  of  inspired  his- 
tory regarding  it  till  Cain  and  Abel  had  reached  the  season  of 
manhood,  has  left  room  for  much  disputation  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  sacrifice, — whether  it  was  of  divine  appointment,  or  of  hu- 
man invention !     And  if  the  latter,  to  what  circumstances  in  man's 
condition,  or  to  what  views  and  feelings  naturally  arising  in  his 
mind,  might  it  owe  its  existence?     In  the  investigation  of  these 
questions,  a  line  of  inquiry  has  not  unfrequently  been  pursued, 
more  becoming  the  character  of  philosophers,  than  that  of  Chris- 
tian divines ;  the  solution  being  sought  for  in  certain  abstract  views 
of  human  nature,  and  the  annals  of  a  remote  and  semi-barbarous 
heathenism,  as  if  Scripture  were  altogether  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject, till  we  come  far  down  the  stream  of  time.     If  we  really  take 
it  for  our  guide,  the  properly  debateable  ground  regarding  the  rise 
and  original  nature  of  sacrifice,  narrows  itself  to  a  very  limited 
period  of  time — that,  namely,  which  stretches  from  the  fall  of 
Adam,  to  the  time  when  Cain  and  Abel  presented  their  ofierings 
to  God ;  for  from  that  period,  verging  too  <5n  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  world's  history,  we  are  expressly  told,  that  sacrifice 
of  one  kind  had  a  recognised  and  appointed  place  in  the  worship 
of  God.     Not  only  are  these  first-born  of  Adam's  family  presented 
to  us  as  worshippers  at  an  altar,  but  by  some  visible  token  of  ac- 
ceptance— in  all  probability  by  sending  down  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  the  offering — God  gave  clear  and  undoubted  proof  in  the 
case  of  Abel,  that  the  mode  of  worship  employed  by  him  was  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  by  Heaven.     From  that  period,  therefore,  at 
least,  sacrifice  of  a  certain  kind  held  a  sure  and  well-ascertained 
place  in  the  public  worship  of  God ;  it  bore  full  upon  it  the  war- 
rant and  approbation  of  Heaven ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  room 
for  doubt  concerning  it  during  the  brief  space,  which  intervened 
between  the  fall,  and  the  time  of  Abel's  accepted  offering,  it  was 
then,  and  thenceforth  determined  beyond  all  dispute,  to  be  a  mode 
of  worship,  to  which  God  set  to  the  seal  of  his  authority.  We  should 
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/  rather  say,  the  mode  of  worship;  for  sacrifice,  accompanied  p«r- 
1  haps  with  some  words  of  prayer,  is  the  only  stated  act  of  worship, 
by  which  believers  for  many  ages  sought  to  pay  religious  homage 
to  God.  When  the  pious  line  of  Adam's  posterity  by  Seth — re- 
covering from  the  terror  inspired  by  Cain's  treatment  of  Abel,  and 
the  ferocious  spirit  otherwise  evinced  by  his  seed — "began  to  call 
upon  thQ  name  >of  the  Lord,"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  thev  did 
so,  like  Abel,  by  presenting  to  him  such  a  sacrifice  as  they  knew 
he  would  accept — -just  as  Abraham,  of  whom  we  so  often  read  at  a 
later  period,  that  he  first  "built  an  altar,"  and  then  "called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  That  sacrifice,  held  the  same  place  in  the 
instituted  worship  of  God  after  the  deluge,  which  it  had  done. be- 
fore, we  learn  first  of  all  from  the  case  of  Noah — the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  new  worlds, — who  no  sooner  left  the  ark, 
than  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  of 
every  clean  beast  and  fowl,  from  whici  the  Lord  is  said  to,  have 
smelled  a  sweet  savour.  And  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  into  ab- 
solute certainty  by  what  we  read  in  the  history  of  Job,  who  was  ex- 
pressly commanded  by  God  to  offer  burnjb-offerings  for  his  friends, 
as  he  had  been  wont  regularly  to  do  for  hie  family,-— and  also  in 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  by  the  chosen  line  of  Abraham,  who, 
as  they  all  worshipped  God  with  acceptance,  and  that  exclusively 
by  means  of  burnt-offerings,  so  they  must  have  had  for  such  a  ser- 
vice the  warrant  of  his  authority,  as  sometimes,  indeed,  they  had 
his  manifested  countenance  and  special  command,  (Gen.  xv.  9, 10, 
17;  xxii.  2,  13;  Job  i.  6;  xlii.  8.) 

The  very  latest  of  these  notices  in  sacred  history,  concerning  the 
worship  of  God  by  sacrifice,  carries  us  up  to  a  period  far  beyond 
that,  to  which  the  authentic  annals  of  any  ancient  kingdom  reach, 
and  shows  it  to  have  had  a  settled  and  authorised  place  in  the  worship 
of  God^  from  within  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  fall.  From  the 
time  of  Abel,  downwards  through  the  whole  period  of  antediluvian 
and.  patriarchal  history — in  other  words,  from  the  first  recorded 
act  of  worship  at  all,  till  the  introduction  of  the  minutely  pre- 
scribed ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation — as  all  proper  worship 
seems  to  have  concentrated  itself  in  a  certain  kind  of  sacrifice,  so 
I  it  was  not  offered  at  random,  or  by  a  sort  of  religious  venture  on 
/  the  part  of  the  worshippers,  but  with  the  well  understood  sanction, 
/  and  virtual,  if  not  express  appointment  of  God.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  concerns  the  real  character  and  proper  place  of  sacrifice 
in  patriarchal  worship,  the  question  of  its  first  origin  is  one  of  com- 
paratively little  moment ;  for  however  originated,  its  acceptance 
by  God  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  record  of  divine  worship ;  and  if 
with  believers  in  revelation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  subject 
of  debate,  whether  mankind  were  ever  left  to  the  impulse  of  their 
own  minds  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice,  without  any  warrant  or  direc- 
tion from  God,  the  result  can  only  tell  upon  the  state  of  things, 
which  existed  between  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  offering  of  Abel, 
— it  must  have  respect  simply  to  the  worship  of  the  first  pair 
themselves. 
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It  is  another  qiaestion,  faawev^r^  and  one  of  much  greater  iiDtr 
portance  for  our  present  line  of  inquiry,  why  the  saorifice  of  hurnt- 
offering^  was  accepted  by  God,  and  constituted  the  ohe  great  aqt 
of  primeyal  and  patriarchal  worship,-^a  question,  which  depends 
for  it9  solution,  not  so  much  upon  the  precise  manner  of  its  origin, 
as  upon  the  grounds  which  might  have  led  God  to  adopt  it  as  the 
.^rand  medium  of  oommunication  between  him  and  the  earliest  race 
of  his  sincere  worshippers.  We  cannot  pass  on,  ho'weyer,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  without  remarking  farther,  in  respect 
to  the  .origin  of  sacrifice,  that  the  facts  already  noticed  concerning, 
its  jirst  appeafance  and  early  history,  carry  along  witli  them  the 
refutation  of  all  the  theories,  we  may  say,  which  have  sought, 
on  philosophical  prii^iples,  to  account  for  its  human  origin.  The 
theory,  for  example,  which  has  received  the  suffrage  of  many  rvery 
learned  men,  both  in  this  country  and  om  the  continent,'^  and  which 
attempts  to  explain  the  rise  of  sacrifice,  by  a  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  men,  when  they  were  in  a  sort  of  beastly  and  sensual 
roughness,  incapable  of  entertaining  any  thing  but  the  most  gross 
and  carnal  ideas  of  God,  and  consequently  disposed .  to  se^ek  the 
continuance  of  his  favour,  or  the  averting  of  hia  displeasure,  by 
treating  him,  as  the  most  likely  means,  after  the  manner  of  injen, 
with  a  gift,  more  or  less  costly^  according  as  the  feelings  that 
prompted  it  were- more  or  less  deep-r-this  theory  is  utterly  at  vari- 
ance witk^e  early  notices  of.  acceptable  sacrifice,  found  in  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  grounded  upon  a  sense  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  the  effect  naturally  produced  by  gifts  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  ac^ 
quired  at  so  early  a  period  as  that,  at  which  Abel  is  recorded  to 
have  brought  his  offering  to  the  Lord.  And  whether  the  gift  were 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  fine,  a  bribe,  or  a.feast^  (for  each  in  dif- 
ferent hands  has  its  share  in  giving  a  particular  mould  to  the 
theory,)no  sacrifice  offered  in  such  a  spirit  could  have  met  with  the 
favour  and  acceptance  of  God ;  for  it  must  then  have  sprung  from 
a  feeling  essentially  degrading  and  idolatrous,  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  patriarchal  worship,  in  which  sacrifices  appear  so  uniformly 
sanctioned,  and  at  times  so  explicitly  .ordered  by  God,  reclaims 
against  the  idea. 

It  has  been  more  commonly  sought,  however,  and  especially 
within  the  last  century,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  by 
viewing  it  as  a  symbolical  act,  and  such  as  might  have  naturally 
occurred  to  men  in  an  early  stage  of  society,,  from  the  feelings  or 
practices,  with  which  their  situation  as  individuals  or  members  of 
society  made  them  familiar.  But  very  different  modes  of  explain- 
ing the  symbol  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  concur  in  holding 
this  to  have  been  the  manner  of  its  origination.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  minor  shades  of  opinion,  which  some  have  adopted  by  view- 
ing the  subject  with  too  exclusive  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
Sykes  proposed  to  explain  the  rationiJe  of  sacrifice  on  the  ground, 

*  Spencer  de  Legibas  Heb.  L.  III.  c.  3.    So  also  sttbstantiallf  Pxie»t]y,  H.  Tay- 
lor, Hichaelisy  RosenmttUer,  Meiner,  &c. 
HOL.  I. — 14 
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that  '^eatiBg  and  drinking  together  were  the  known  ordinary  eym- 
bolfl  of  friendship,  and  were  the  usnal  rites  of  engaging  in  cove- 
niLnts  ahd  leagaes."'*'  And  on  this  ground  certainly  some  plausi- 
.  ble  explanation  might  be  giyen  of  sacrifice,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
later  ages  of  heathenism;  but  nothing  even  like  a  probable  account 
can  be  rendereii  of  the  symbol,  as  exemplified  in  tiie  offerings  pre- 
sented by  God's  sincere  worshippers  daring  the  first  ages  of  the 
worlds  cordmencing;  leis  these  did,  at  a  time  when  no  such  symbol 
of  friendship  could  have  obtained  a  footing  amongst  men,  and  being 
all,  even  to  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  age,  there  is  every  reason 
to  think,  precisely  of  that  class  of  sacrifices,  in  which  no  part' was 
consumed  by  the  Yforshipf er^^^holQcatcsts.  Warburton  laid  the 
ground  more  deeply  and  with  greater  show^  of  probability,  when 
he  sought  to  account  for  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  by  a  reference  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  converse  by  action,  in  aid  of  words-^this  being, 
in  hid  opinion,  sufficient  to  Bhow,  how  the  common  sentiments  of 
our  nature  would  draw  the  first  men  ^lto  this  mode  ■<)f  worship, 
whether  the  sacrifice  was  eucharistical,  pjopitiatory,  or  expiatc^y. 
Oratitude  for  good  bestowed,  he  conceives,  would  lead  the  wor- 
shipper to  present,  by  an  expressive  action,  the  firsfc-firuits  of  agri- 
culture or  pasturage — ^th^  eucharistical  offering;  the  desire  of  di- 
vine favour  or  protection  in  the  business  of  life,  would,  in  like  mian- 
ner,  dispose  him  to  dedicaie>a  portion  of  what  was  to  be  sown  or  pro- 
pagated"— the  propitiatory;  and  for  sacrifices  of  an  expiatory  Und, 
the  sense  of  sin  would  prompt  him  to  take  some  chosen  animal,^  pre- 
cious to  the  repenting  criminal  who  deprecated,  or  supposed  to  be 
Obnoxious  to  the  Deity  who  was  to  be  appeased,  and  slay  it  at  the 
«ltar,  in  an  action,  which  in  all  languages,  when  translated  into 
words,  speaks  to  this  purpose :  ^^  I  confess  my  transgressions  at 
thy  footstool,  0  my  God;  and  with  the  deepest  contrition  implore 
thy  pardon,  confessing  that  I  deserve  the  death  which  I  inflict  on 
this  animal/'t  If  for  the  infliction  of  death,  which  Warburton 
here  regards  as  the  chief  feature  in  the  action  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, we  substitute  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood,  or  simply  the 
giving  away  of  the  life  of  the  victim  to  God,  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  latter  kind  of 
sacrifices,  and  that  recently  adopted  by  Baehr.  This  able  and 
learned  writer  rejects  the  idea  of  sacrifice  having. taken  its  begin- 
ning in  the  supematuraJ  teaching  and  formal  appointment  of  God, 
because  implying,  that  man  needed  instruction  from  without  to 
teach  him,  either  that  he  was  to  sacrifice,  or  how  he  was  to  do  so. 
He  maintains,  that  '^as  the  idea  of  God,  and  its  necessary  expres- 
sion, was  not  something  that  came  upon  humanity  from  without, 
nothing  taught  it,  but  something  immediate,  an  original  fact;  so 
also  is  sacrifice,  the  form  of  that  expression.  From  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  things,  sepa- 
rating the  divine  from  the  nattural,  the  spiritual  from  the  corporeal, 

*  Sykes'  Essay  on  jSacrifice.    See  also  for  a  fuller  refutatioo,  Magee  on  the  Atone- 
ttient,  note  49 ;  and  Richie  on  Piacular  Sacrifices, 
t  Waibniton's  Div.  Legation,  B.  VII.  ch.  ii.  / 
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thi»  form,  must  always  oarry  a  strange  appearnkncjd ;  but  if  we  throw 
ourselyes  back  upon  that  mode  of  contemplation  which  views  the 
divine  and  spiritual  as  inseparable  from  the  natural  and  corporeal, 
we  shall  find  nothing  so  much  out  of  the  way,  in  the  fact  of  man'^ 
feeling  hiitiself  constrained  to  represent  the  internal  act  of  the 
giving  up  of  his  whole  life  and  being  to  the  Godhead — a^d  in  that 
all  religion  lives  and  moves — through  the  outward,  giving  away  of 
an  animal,  perhaps,  which  he  loved  as  himself,  or  on  which  he  him* 
self  lived,  and  which  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  his  own 
existence."'*'  Something  like. this  (though  stated  in  a  form  deci<^ 
dedly  more  objectionable)  appears  also  to  be  the  view  of  Tboluck^ 
vho  in  his  dissertation  on  sacrifices  appended  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Hebrews,  say^,  "that  an  offering  was  originally  a^gift  to 
the  Deity — ^a  gift  by  which  man  strives  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  always  imperfect  surrender  of  himself  to  God."  And  in  re- 
gard to  burntnQfierings  in  particular,  he  says,  "  Both  objects^  that 
of  thanksgiving  and  of  propitiation,  were  connected  with  them;  on 
the  one  hand,  gratitude  reouired  matt  to  surrender  what  was  exter- 
nal as  well  as  ijaternal,  to  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sur-  • 
render  of  an  outward  good  was  considered  as  a  substitution,  a  pro- 
pitiation for  that  which  was  still  deficient  in  the  internal  surrender." f 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  thede  different  modes 
of  accounting  for  the  first  adoption  of  sacrifice,  which  are  alike  in 
principle,  and  differ  merely  in  the  particular  form  that  is  given  to 
it;  we  shiEiU  o|ily  say,  that  they  equally  lie  open  to  three  pbjec* 
tioDs,  which  seem,,  in  our  opinion,  quite  conclusive  against  them. 
1.  First,  the  analogy  of  God's  principles  of  action  and  method  of 
procedure  toward  his  church  iti  later  times,  is  opposed  to  the  views  i 
in  question.  Certainly  at  no  other  era  of  the  church's  history  did*  ,' 
&od  leave  his  people  to  their  own  inventions,  for  the  discovery  of  ; 
a  suitable  way  of  approaching  him,  and  giving  expression  to  their  ! 
religious  feelings.  He  has  always  asserted  to  himself  the  prero- 
gative of  prescribing  the  ordinances,  as  well  as  teaching  the  truths,  | 
connected  with  his  worship  and  service.  How  solemnly  in  Old 
Testament  times  did  he  express  his  jealousy  and  dislike  of  any  in- 
ventions, which  his  people  might  seek  to  introduce,  as  destructive 
of  the  simplicity  which  it  was  his  object  to  maintain !  And  even 
in  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  which  stands  pre-eminent  for 
the  spirituality  of  its  nature^  and  its  comparative  independence  of 
outward  forms,  the  ordinances  through  which  the  church  was  to 
present  acceptable  service  to  God,  were  settled  by  divine  autho- 
rity, and  "will-worship"  is  expfes^ly  denounced.  But  if  even  the 
New  Testament  chi^rch,  with  all  her  advantages  of  a  completed 
revelation,  a  son-like  freedom,  and  an  unction  so  plentiful  of  the  ^ 
Holy  Spirit,  that  it  is  said  "to  teach  us  all  things,'*  was  not  left 
by  God  to  choose  her  modes  of  worship,  how  much  less  must  that 
liberty  have  been  allowed  to  men  in  the  very  infancy  of  a.  fallen 
condition,  and  with  nothing  to  guide  them  but  the  faint  glimmer. 

•  BaehT's  Symbalik,  B.  11.  p.  272. 

t  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  XXXIX.  p.  25». 
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ings  of  a  newly-commenfted.  revelation  ?  With  the  few  elementary 
ideas  thej  then  possessed  of  God's  character  end  purposes,  and  the 
little  experience  they  necessarily  had  of  divine  fellowship,  were 
they  really  in  a  condition  for  devising  of  themselves  proper  ordi- 
nances of  worship  ?  Where,  then,  should  have  been  the  jealousy 
of  God,  so  often  manifested  at  other  times,  in  reference  to  the 
purity  of  his  ordinances?  And  where,  we  may  also  ask,  his  com- 
passion for  the  creatures  he  had  made,  in  the  now  sadly  altered 
eircumstances  of  their  lot?  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  while  he 
had.  just  revealed  himself  in  merey  to  the  parents  of  the  human 
race,  and  awakened  in  their  broken  hearts  the  hope  of  recovery, 
he  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  set  them  adrift  upon  the  wide 
world,  without  giving  them  so  much  as  one  ordinance,  in  which  they 
might  count  on  meeting  with  hid  presence  and  blessing?  It  is  re- 
pugnant to  all  our  ideas  of  God's  tenderixeSs  to  the  guilty  and 
penitent,  to  suppose  that  he  should  have  lefl  them  thus  dreary  and 
desolate,  to  grope  their  way  self-taught  to  the  proper  means  of 
maintaining  fellowship  with  him,  as  it  would  also  have  betokened 
little  regard  for  the  purity  of  his  own  worship.  Was  his  express 
interference,  indeed,  not  needed  for  these  purposes  ?  Had  fallen 
man  light  enough  of  his  own,  to  give  him  sure  direction  in  the 
matter,  without  detriment  either  to  his  own  comfort  or  to  God's 

flory?  Alas!  how  unlike  that,  was  the  preposterous  attempt  to 
ide  himself  from  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  Jehovah  among 
the  trees  of  the  gatden — betraying  at  the  very  outset  a  darkness 
and  perversity  of  mind,  from  which  no  enlightened  views  of  God's 
character  or  service  could  be  expected?  And  that  it  was  no  mo- 
mentary failing,  this  impotence  in  human  nature  to  conceive  and 
act  aright  of  itself  concerning  the  things  of  God,  is  too  evident 
from  the  fearful  degeneracy  and  corruption,  which  presently  began 
to  display  itself  in  the  eldest  and  most  numerous  branch  of  Adam's 
posterity.  2.  But,  secondly,  the  theories  now  before  us  are  met 
by  an  unresolved,  and,  on  their  hypothesis,  unresolvable  difficulty, 
regarding  early  sacrifice.  For  as  bumt-ofTerings,  or  that  kind  of 
sacrifices,  which  consisted  in  the  blood  of  slain  beasts,  was  not 
only  the  most  ancient  mode,  but  the  only  recorded  mode  of  sa- 
crificial worship  among  God's  sincere  people  down  to  the  giving 
of  the  law,  by  what  light  of  nature,  or  what  suggestions  of  reason, 
could  the  first  worshippers  have  supposed  such  offerings  to  be  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  God?  Let  the  symbolical  action  be  viewed 
in  either  of  the  shades  of  meaning  formerly  described — as  expres- 
Bive  of  the  oflferer's  deserved  death,  or  of  the  surrender  of  his  life 
to  God,  or  as  a  propitiatory  substitution  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
^  feat  of  such  surrender,  whichever  it  might  be,  how.  could  he  ever 
imagine,  that  devoting  to  death  a  creature  of  God  would  be  a  pro- 
per and  acceptable  mode  of  expressing  the  idea?  Death,  as  reign- 
ing over  the  mferior  creation,  is  so  familiar  to  us,  and  so  intimate- 
ly connected  in  many  respects  with  our  daily  comfort,  that  it  might 
seem  a  light  thing  to  put  an  animal  to  death  for  any  purpose,  either 
common  or  sacred;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  heads  of  the 
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htunan  family.  They  must  have  shrunk  from  inflietlng  death  on 
the  Terj^  lowest  of  the  animal  creation,  knowing,  that  these  had 
becotne  subject  to  death  only  through  their  sin.  They  knew,  in- 
deed, that  the  whole  irrational  creation  was  made  in  a  sense  for 
them ;  they  were  lords  over  it— but  not  at  first  to  the  extent  of 
being  at  liberty  to  take  away  the  life  of  animals  for  their  neees^ 
sary  support ;  the  grant  of  flesh  for  that  purpose,  was  not  given 
till  after  the  ddug^ ;  and  that  they  should  yet  have  thought  it  pro- 
per and  becotning  to  shed  the  blood  of  animals  merely  to  express 
a  religions  idea,  nay,  should  have  regarded  that  as  so  emphatically 
the  way  of  honouring  and  serving  God,  that  for  a  long  period  it 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  worship, 
is  utterly  incredible  on  any  supposition  apart  from  the  immediate 
direction  and  explicit  warrant  of  Gpd.  3.  But  finally,  not  only 
do  those  theories  respecting  the  humati  origination  of  sacrifice, 
run  contiter  to  the  analogy  of  God's  character  and  dealings,  and  | 
leave  unresolved  a  difficulty,  concerning  the  earliest  kind  of  sacri- 
fices, which  seems  to  give  the  lie  to  their  pretensions,  they  are 
also  confronted  by  a  fact,  with  which  they  never  can  be  fairly  Re- 
conciled,— the  fact  of  AbcFs  accepted  offering  from  the  flocx,  in 
undisguised  preference  to  that  of  Cain,  from  the  produce  of  the 
field,  (Gen.  iv.  4,  comp.  with  Heb.  xi.  4.)  The  offerings  of  the 
two  brothers  differed,  we  are  told,  not  only  in  the  outward  obla- 
tion, the  one  being  a  living  creature,  while  the  other  was  an  inani- 
mate production,  but  also  in  the  principle  which  moved  the  brothers 
respectively  to  present  them.  That  principle  in  Abel  was  faith — 
consequently  not  this,  but  something  else  in  Gain, — and  as  it  was 
faith  which  both  rendered  Abel's  sacrifice  in  itself  more  excellent 
than  Gain's,  and  drew  down  upon  it  the  approving  testimony  of 
Heaven,  the  faith  meant  could  obviously  not  be  a  mere  general 
belief  in  the  being  of  God,  or  hi9  readiness  to  accept  an  off^ing 
at  the  hands  of  man ;  for  faith,  in  that  sense,  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  him  who  offered  amiss,  as  well  as  by  him  who  offered 
with  acceptance.  The  faith  of  Abel  must  have  been  of  a  much 
more  particular  and  definite  nature,  for  it  had  respect,  not  to  any 
general  views  of  God's  character,  or  sentiments  of  devotion  toward 
liim,  but  to  a  certain  determinate  mode  of  worship.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  had  a  special  revelation  or  testimony  of  God  regarding 
sacrifice  to  rest  upon,  pointing  out  that  kind  of  sacrifice  whioh 
God  would  accept,  as  contradistinguished  from  what  he  would  not; 
and  to  learn  what  the  kind  of  sacrifice  prescribed  actually  was,  we 
have  only  to  look  to  the  offering  presented  by  Abel.  For  this  we 
are  plainly  warranted  and  bound  to  if'egard  as  expressing  the  mind 
of  God.  So  that  the  difference  between  Abel's  sacrifice  and  that- 
of  Cain,^  in  regard  to  the  things  offered,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
essential,  not  accidentally  arising  from  his  occupation  as  a  shep- 
herd, but  necessarily  growing  out  of  his  faith  as  a  true  worshipper 
of  God.  Gain,  in  short,  is  presented  to  our  view  as  without  grace 
and  faith — a  child  of  nature,  following  only  nature's  teaching  in 
the  kind  of  service  be  yielded  to  God;  his  oblation  is  an  undoubted 
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specimeij  of  wtat  man  could  do  in  his  fallen  state'to  originate  pro- 
per ideas  of  God,  and  give  fitting  expression  to  these  in  ontward 
acts  of  worship ;  but  unhappily  for  our  theorists,  it  stands  con- 
demned on  the  inspired  record  as  a  presumptuous  act  of  will-wor- 
ship, which  God  would  not  accept.  Abel,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  ap- 
pears as  a  child  of  grace,  and  because  a  child  of  grace,  therefore 
a  man  of  faith,  implicitly  following  the  direction  of  God's  word — 
first,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  ground  of.  his  hope  and  cohfid^noe,  and 
then,  as  to  the  more  excellent  way,  in  which  he  wa&  to  show  forth 
the  better  principles  he  had  imbibed. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,'  we  can  see  no  possibility  of  fairly 
ayoiding  the  conclusion,  that  the  institution  of  sacrifioe  must  have 
been  of  divine  origin ;  for  though  the  fact  is  not  explicitly  recorded 
in  Scripture,  yet  the  notice®  there  found  regarding  ancient  sacrifice, 
are  such  as  to  present  insuperable  objections  iigainst  any  theory, 
which  can  be  framed  to  account  for  its  human  origin.  It  is  proper 
also  to  add,  that  this  conclusion  is  strengthened,  not  only. by  the 
mention  made  of  theskins,  with  which  God  clothed  our  first  parents, 
which  are  most  naturally  viewed  as  skins  of  slain  victims,  but  also 
by  various  other  notices  connected  with  primitive  worship,  which 
iseem  clearly  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  revelation  from  God,  di- 
recting men  to  all  things  necessary  concerning  the  way  of  serving 
him.  Thus  the  expression,  rendered  in  our  Bible,  "in  process  of 
time,"  but  literally  "at  the  end  of  days,"  which  is  used  to  denote 
the  occasion  of  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  being  presented,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  understood  of  some  fixed  and  stated  period, 
which,  it  appears,  they  agreed,  for  some  obvious  reason,  in  consi- 
dering as  the  proper  time  for  bringing  their  gifts.  Its  being  said 
also  of  the  exile  of  Cain,  that  he  "went  Out  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,"  is  a  distinct  intimation  that  there  was  a  place  where 
God  revealed  himself  a^near  to  those  who  sought  him — a  sanctuary, 
to  which  the  manifestations  of  his  presence  were  confined ;  and 
that,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  was  connected  with  the  eastern  ap- 
proach to  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  visible  symbols  of  his  glory 
were  stationed.  Then  the  distinction  of  beasts  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, which  comes  out  in  the  account  of  the  deluge,  as  one  already 
existing,  and  familiarly  known  to  Noah,  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacrificial  arrangement,  all  animals  being  then  inter- 
dicted for  food,  and  an  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to 
any  other  source  than  the  immediate  intel'ference  of  God.  From 
these  various  and  scattered  notices  of  primeval  times,  we  cannot 
conceive  divine  worship  to  have  been  then  in  that  floating  and  un- 
settled condition,  in  which  it  must  have  been,  if  every  thing  had 
been  left  to  the  freedom  or  caprice  of  each  man's  private  inclina- 
tion. They  seem  to  be  the  not  uncertain'  traces  of  a  revelation, 
which  rendered  plain  and  obvious  to  the  m«n  of  that  dispensation 
the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  wait  upon  God  so  as  to  be  accepted 
by  him.  And  though  in  the  filtered  circumstances  of  the  world, 
now,  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  revelation, 
thibt  there  be  a  written  word,  in  which  it  may  be  preserved  pure 
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and  entire  from  the  corruptions  of  men,  yet  in  tbat  age  of  pro- 
tracted life,  wheo  the  days  of  a  man  were  literally  as  the  days  of 
a  tree^  the  necessity  of  a  written  word  was  in  a  manner  superseded ; 
and  a  reyelatioQ  limited,  from  the  very  natare  of  the  case,  to  a  few 
leading  points,  which  had  to  exchange  hands  only  twice  during  thci 
whole  pieriod  from  Adam  to  Noah,  could  he  in  no  danger  of  suffer- 
ing much  by  the  process  of  transition,  which  it  had  to  undergo. 

But  while  we  think  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  capable  of  clear 
deduction  from  what  is  written  concerning  it  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  regard  it  as  a  portion  of  the  truth  well  worth  contending  for, 
it  is  not,  as  formerly  intimated,  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  cor- 
rect view  beingformed  of  the  worship,  which  prevailed  in  patri- 
archal times,  jfor  though  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  its  origin 
are  not  recorded,  we  yet  know,  that  from  within,  a  few  years  sub^e^ 
quent  to  the  fall,  the  sacrifice  of  burnt-offerings  was  the  great  act 
of  worship ;  that  sacrifices  of  this  kind  were  not  offered  at  a  ven- 
ture, on  the  bare  authority  of  man's  own  will  or  reason,  but  in  faith 
on  some  word,  which  plainly  involved,  if  it  did  not  formally  impose, 
the  obligation  of  presenting  them ;  and  that  when  bo  presented, 
they  were  visibly  owned  and  accepted  by  God,  and  so  must  have 
been  designed  by  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  authorized  and  settled. 
ordinance  in  his  church.  We  know  nothing  of  primitive  sacrifice 
in  the  church  of  God,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  think  of  it,  other- 
wise than  as  now  described — as  that  religious  solemnity,  in  which 
alone  faith  had  its  appropriate  exercise,  and  God  was  acceptably 
worshipped.  And  the  chief  question  regarding  it  in  the  present 
point  of  view  is,  what  as  so  presented,  on  the  one  hand,  and  re- 
ceived on  the  other,  did  the  act  of  sacrifice  originally  symbolize? 
"Wh^t  religious  feelings  did  it  necessarily  express^  or  what  princi- 
ples of  <livine  truth  did  it  embody? 

It  would  not  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  answering  this  question,  to 
go  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  what  is 
written  there  the  radical  idea  or  ground-principle  of  sacrifices  by 
blood..  For  the  revelation  by  Moses  formed  in  many  respects,  and 
in  none  probal)ly  more  than  this,  a  great  step  in  advance ;  and 
those,  who  lived  under  the  dispensation  he  was  honoured  to  intro- 
duce were  certainly  furnished  with  means  for  apprehending  the 
exact  import  and  ultimate  design  of  sacrifice,  whiph  were  pot  pos- 
sessed by  the  earlier  worshippers  of  God.  In  considering  what 
sacrifice  was  to  those  who  lived  under  the  first  dispensation  of 
grace,  we  must  view  it  in  the  light  merely,,  which  their  own  know- 
lodge  and  circumstances  were  fitted  to  throw  upon  it — ^leaving  the 
more  fall  and  accurate  exhibition  of  its  nature,  as  afterwards  de- 
termined by  the  handwriting  of  Moses,  to  another  part  of  our  in- 
quiry. (1.)  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  first  of  all,  that  when 
they  found  God  approachable  only  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  crea-. 
ture's  life,  they  must  have  discerned  in  this  an  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  sinfulness  of  their  condition.  They  well  knew,  that 
God  was  far  from  4^1ighting  in  blood,,  and  that  death,  either  in 
mi^  or  beast,  was  no  part  of  the  coni^titution  of  things,  as  origi- 
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nslly  settled  by  him.  It  entered  only  in  conseqaenee  of  man's 
transgression,  and  on  his  account,  {he  being  the  head  and  lord  of 
creation  upon  earth,)  if  as  i;iiade  to  spread  its  desolation  through 
the  whole  field  of  animal  ej^istence.  The  thought  of  this  was  fitted, 
in  any  circumstances,  to  suggest  painful  and  humiliating  reflections 
in  the  minda  of  those,  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  their,  position, 
would  be  ever  ready  to  look  back  from  the  effect  to  the  cause;  but 
when  death  wacT  thus  brought  into  the  service  of  God,  and  every  act 
.  of  worship  carried  in  its  bosom  the  life-blood  of  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, what  piore  striking  memorial  oould  they  have  had  of  their  now 
^unk  and  fallen  condition?  '■  With  this  perpetually  before liis  eyes, 
on  intelligent  and  bdieving  worshipper  could  forget,'that  he  stood 
upon  the  floor  of  a  'broken  Covenant,  and  had  to  deal  with  a  God 
needing  to  be  reconciled* 

(2.)  ^Then,  secondly,  their  waiting  upon  God,  with  his  own  ex- 
press sanction  and  encouragement,  in  a  way,  which  so  clearly  be- 
spoke their  gidlt  and  misery,  was  undoubted  evidence  of  his  gracious 
and  merciful  disposition  toward  sinners.  In  presenting,  such  sac- 
rifices, they  came  to  him'  as  sinners,  expressing  their  faith,  that  for 
them  there  was  ^^mercy  with  €rod  that  he  might  be  feared,  and 
plenteous  redemption  that  he  might  be  sought  after."  And  having 
God's  warrant  for  so  coming,  and  the  seal  of  his  approval,  when 
they  did  come,  their  faith  was  proved  to  be,  not  a  false  or  {M'esump- 
tuous  confidence,  but  a  well-grounded  and  heavenly  principle. 
Seeking  and  finding  God  thus,  they  eyed  him.  as  the  repairer'  of 
the  breach  amid  the  very  signs  of  its  existence,  and  received  from 
him,  through  an  aveiiue  of  death,  communications  of  life  and  bless- 
ing. That  their  relation  to  him  had  suffered  a  fearful  and  violent 
disturbance,  this  was  the  first  thine;,  which  must  have  forced  itself 
0n  the  convictions  of  those  who  found  no  way  of  access  to  God 
but  through  such  sacrifices  of  blood;  and  with  that  must  have  been 
inseparably  linked,  this  other  conviction,  that  so  far  from  allowing 
the  disturbance  to  grow  into  perpetual  and  hopeless  alienatioB,  it 
should  certainly  be  rectified  and  restored  for  all  who  sought  him 
in  the  appointed  way. 

(3.)  But  w^e  this  symbolical  worship  spake  of  a  recondled  God, 
gracious  to  sinners,  it  spoke  also  of  the  way,  through  which  recon- 
ciliation Kas  to  come;  for  the  altar,  on  which  it  was  presented, 
being  ever  stained  with  blood,  a  clear  testimony  was  incessantly 
borne  to  the  grand  principle^  that  "without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  "  of  sins.  How  far  the  earliest  tace  of  worshippers 
may  have  been  able  through  this  to  descry  the  ultimate  |pround  of 
a  sinner's  pardon,  by  connecting  the  blood  of  their  sacrificed  vic- 
tims, with  that  of  the  Lamb  of  &)d,  cannot  be  pronounced  on  with 
certainty,  and  may  have  differed  considerably  according  to  the  in- 
telligence and  faith  of  individual  worshippers.  But  undoubtedly 
those  who  possessed  any  measure  of  these,  understood  that  the 
devoting  of  an  animal  victim  upon  the  altar,  was  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  faith,  with  which  God  was  well  pleased ;  and  under- 
standing thq.t,  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  liave  avoided  the 
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ccmyiaiioiiy  that  the  ooveaant  of  forgivexresB  and  peace,  -vrhich  God 
was  williBg  to  make  with  his  fallen  ofispring,  was  essentially  con* 
nected  with  the  life-blood  of  sacrifice.  But  the  thought  would 
ineyitably  occur,  of  what  avail  coald  the  blood  of  snch  victims  as 
they  presented,  be  for  the  establishment  of  so  important  a  covenant  ? 
What  intelligible  effect  could  it  of  itself  have  o'n  the  blotting  ouK 
of  transgression,  or  the  providing  of  eternal  life  for  the  sinful  and 
dying?  Here  manifestly  they  could  find  no  satisfaction;  and  ber 
lieving,  as  they  had  good  reason  to  do  on  other  grounds,  that  a 
redemption  was  to  be  brought  in  by  Ood,  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  undo  all  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  fall — that  this  should  of  ne« 
cessity  be  accomplished,  not  by  each  m^  for  himself,  but  by  spme 
second  head  of  humanity,  and  by  him  no  otherwise  than  through 
some  demonstration  of  righteousness  worthy  to  form  the  ground  of 
80  great  a  recovery,-^intelligent  worshippers  knowing  and  believing 
this,  the  farther  conclusion  must  almost  inevitably  have  forced  itself 
upon  them,  that  a  suitable  offering,  embodying  in  itself  an  act  of 
consummate  righteousness,  was  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption ;  and  that  those  offerings  of  irrational  victims  were  but 
temporary  expedients,  necessary,  meanwhile,  as  a  fit  expression  of 
faith,  and  as  means  proper  for  Keeping  faith  alive  in.. the  earth  till 
the  time  should  come  for  perfecting  the  work  of  God.  Unquestion- 
ably, if  they  were  not  favoured  with  some  more  definite  revelations, 
than  are  found  extant  now  in  the  notices  of  primeval  history,  this 
anticipation  of  faith  must  have  beien  enveloped  in  much  darkness 
and  mystery.  But  even  from  what  is  recorded,  we  ^an-scarcely 
doubt  that  it  was  entertained,  and  that  finding  God  gracious  to 
them  only  through  a  medium  of  death-,  they  must  have  concluded, 
that  it  would  be  peculiarly  through  death  that  the  work  of  redemp*^ 
tion  was  to  be  brought  in. 

(4.)  For  us,  however,  who  can  read  the  symbol  by  the  clear  light 
of  the  gospel,  and  from  the  high  vantage-ground  of  a  finished  re- 
demption can  look  back  upon  the  temporary  institutions  which 
foreshadowed  it,  there  is  no  darkness  or  uncertainty  regarding  the 
full  and  proper  import  of  that  great  act  of  patriarchal  worship* 
We  spe  embodied  in  it  the  central  truth  of  God's  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom-^the  truth  of  a  dying  Saviour  as  the  only  ground 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  sinful  men  and  their  offended 
God.  We  see  here,  again,  the  ends  of  revelation  most  beautifully 
meeting  together;  and  as  amid  the  perfected  glories  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  all  is  represented  as  clustering  around  the  Lamb  . 
that  was  slain,  and  doing  homage  to  him  for  his  matchless  victory 
over  0in  and  death,  so  the  earliest  worship  of  the  church  exhibits 
'^the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  as  the  one 
grand  object  of  hope  to  the  fallen,  and  the  channel  of  restored  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  church  was  furnished  with  a  fuller  revelation  and  a  more  com- 
plicated worship,  symbolical  representations  were  given  of  other, 
and  what  might  be  called  subordinate  parts,  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion ;  but  when  that  worship  existed  in  its  simplest  form,  and  em* 
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bodied  only  the  first  elements  of  the  truth,  it  was  meet  that  thtit 
alone  should  be  represented,  which  was  to  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole.  And  seeing  how  the  members  of  the  ancient 
church  were  thus  called,  in  eyery  act  of  religious  Service,  to  witness 
to  the  three  great  truths,  of  their  own  condition  as  sinners,  of  Grod's 
reeoncileableness  to  them  even  in  that  condition,  and  of  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  as  the  appointed  means  of  reconciliation,  we  may 
gather  strength  to  our  faith,  in  these  first  principles  of  the  gospel, 
as  coeval  wini  the;  very  planting  of  a  church  in  this  fallen  world, 
and  especially  may  have  our  convictions  deepened  of  the  peerless 
magnitude  and  value  of  that  one  foundation-truth — ^^  Christ  omci- 
fied,  the  power  of  Qtod  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation." 


CHAPTER,  II. 

THE  IDEAS  AKI)  PRINCIPLES  DByBLOPED  IN  THE  PACTS  OP  PATRIAR- 
CHAL HISTORY,  OR  THE  TYPES  EMBODIED  IN  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
THAT  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE,  WHICH  GOD  EXERCISED  TOWARD  HIS 
CHURCH,  PROM  THE  PERIOD  OP  THE  FALL,  TO  THE  EVENTS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  DISPENSATION  OP  MOSES. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  types  of  history  are  not  ^o 
be  taken  by  themselves,  but  must  be  viewed  in  connexion  with 
those  which  were  grafted  into  the  symbolical  institutions  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  as  only  supplemental  to  them.  While  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  to  investigate  the  one,  we  must  be  careful  to  carry 
with  i}s  the  remembrance  of  what  had  been  previously  taught  in 
the  other.  Now,  the  patriarchal  believers  were  made  acquainted, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  pj  the  exercises  of  religion,  had  their  minds 
perpetually  impressed  with  the  truths  of  their  own  guilt  and  sin- 
fulness,—of  God's  righteous,  sin-avenging  character, — of  his  gra- 
cious purpose  to  redeem  the  fallen, — of  the  mediatorial  nature  of 
the  promised. salvation,  as  requiring  the  interposition  of  one  able 
and  willing  to  vindicate  the  injured  holiness  of  God,  and  provide 
a  ground  of  acceptance  for  sinful  men, — of  the  consequent  readi- 
ness of  God  to  receive  those  who  sought  him  in  the  appointed  way, 
namely,  by  .sacrifices  of  slain  victims ;  and  finally,  of  a  complete, 
ultimate  restoration,  both  of  the  personal  dignity  of  man,  and  of 
the  inheritance  he  had  lost.  These  truths  were  of  so  elementary 
and  fundamental  a  nature,  that  in  a  sinful  world,  no  religion  could 
have  been  established  without  them,  which  was  to  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  man  to  fellowship  with  God.  Though  they  were  not 
to  be  seen  in  their  full  magnitude  and  importance,  till  they  were 
clearly  developed  in  the  events  of  gospel  history,  yet  they  formed 
indispensable^  elements  in  the  very  first  foundation  of  an  economy 
of  grace.     Such  ideas,  therefore,  are  presupposed,  rather  than  di- 
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rectly  taught,  in  the"  events  of  a  typical  providence;  they  Were  al- 
ready interwoven  "with  the  religion  which  was  set  up  and  practised: 
and  the  truths  for  which  we  are  to  look,  in  the  divinely  arranged 
events  of  a  preparatory  scheme  of  providence,  are  of  a  subordinate 
and  dependent  nature,  truths  less  essentially  connected  with  the 
plan  of  redemption,  than  with  the  application  of  its  principles  and 
blessings  to  the  hearts  and  consciences,  the  lives  and  destinies,  of 
men.  The  more  prominent  and  important  of  these,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  extract  from  the  portion  of  history  at  present  tinder 
consideration,  and  to  range  i^  the  order  that  seems  most  natural 
and  appropriate. 


r    SECTION  I. 

BLBOrriON  BT  OBAGB. 

The'first  that  meets  our  observation,  is  one  of  the  tnost  repul- 
sive' in  all  ages  to  the  natural  man,  but  one  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  the  divine  plan, — ^the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion hygracey  or  the  impprtant  fact,  that  the  redeemed  were  to  be. 
not  mankind  at  large,  but  only  an  elect  seed,  chosen  by  God  him- 
self, and  appointed  to  salvation.  It  was  most  natural,  that  men 
should  at  first  have  judged  otherwise,  and  that  knowiaig  God  was 
minded  to  turn  again  the  captivity  of  sin,  they  should  have  expect- 
ed him  to  leave  none  a  prey  to  its  dominion.  This  presumption  af- 
fectingly  discovers  itself  in  the  joyous  announc,e^lent,  which  escaped 
from  Eve  at  the  birth  of  her  first-bom  child,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man 
from  the  Lord;"  never  apparently  doubting,  that  he  whom  she 
thus  hailed  as  the  gift,  should  also  be  a  child,  of  God — one  of  that 
promised  seed,  which  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.*  The 
promise  seemed  to  make  no  distinction  between  one  portion  of  her 
seed  and  another.  It  merely  gave  intimation  of  a  general  fact, 
and  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  feelings  of  maternal  affection  should 
have  led  her  to  take  it  in  a  sense  so  wide  as  to  comprehend  all  her 
offspring.  Never  was  mother  destined  to  receive  a  sorer  disap- 
pointment; and  when  in  progress  of  time  she  saw  her  second  son, 
who  had  been  named  Abel,  (emptiness,)  in  token  probably  of  his 
inferior  natural  gifts  or  appearance,  visited  with  peculiar  marks  of 
Divine  favour  and  blessing,  while  her  eldest  son,  rising  in  proud  re- 
bellion against  Heaven,  at  once  slew  his  righteous  brother,  and  be- 
came the  head  of  a  malignant  race  of  siposltate^,  she  then  came  to 
learn,  in  sorrow  of  heart,  that  it  was  not  all  her  offspring,  nor  even 
perhaps  that  portion  of  it,  which  to  man's  eye  might  seem  most 
Kkely  to  receive  the  honour,  but  an  election  according  to  grace,  in 
whom  the  promise  of  redemption  was  to  be  made  good. 

*  This,  I  think,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  Eve's  exclamation  re- 
garding her  views  of  redemption.  The  turn  sometimes  ^iven  to  it,  <<  I  have  gotten 
a  man,  the  Jehovah,"  as  if  she  looked  upon  this  son  as  already  the  incarnate  Redeem- 
er, is  scarcely  allowable  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  and  besides,  presupposes 
an  amount  of  knowledge,  which  it  did  not  consist  with  the  divine  plan  to  communi- 
cate so  early.  That  Jehovah  was  to  be  himself  the  Redeemer,  and  as  svc^  was  to 
be  born  as  a  babe  int^o  the  world,  was  ohe  of  the  latest  announcements  of  prophecy. 
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A  risible  and  opeir  testiimony  for  this  truth  was  kept^ip  through 
the  whole  of  the  antediluyian  period,  hj  the  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  world,  which,  as  far  as  one,  can  gather  from  the  hrief  and 
scattered  notices  preserved  of  the  period,  se^ms  to  have  been 
marked  by  different  forms  of  worship,  and  manners  widely  dissimi- 
lar, rendering  it  necessary  for  the  two  sections  of  the  human  fa- 
mily to  live  in  great  measure  apart  from  each  other,  and  even  to 
occupy  distinct  localities  So  much  at  least  seems  to  be  implied 
in  what  is  said  of  Gaiii,  and  the  party  who  adhered  to  him,  ^^  going 
Qut  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  building  for  themselves  a 
city,  becoming  giants  and  meii  of  renown  by  their  deeds  of  proud 
daring  and  violence,  and  their  daughters  b^ing  regarded  as  sim- 
ply **  daughters  of  men,"  viewed  in  connexion  with  what  i&  said  on 
the  other  side,  of  Eve's  having,  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  got  another 
80i)[  in  the  room  of  martyred  Abel,  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (that  is,  no  doubt, 
?iccording  to  the  mode  originally  instituted  by  God,)  of  their  sepa- 
rate genealogy,  and  their  being  familiarly  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  the  sons  of  God."  Such  obvious  und  palpable  distinc- 
tions manifestly  bespeak  the  different  and  opposite  parentages  of 
the  .two  classes  of  the  human  family, — that  the  one  class  duly  were, 
related  to  ^od  as  their  Father,  and  that  consequently  his  people 
were  to  be  an  elect  seed*^  The  truth  of  God  in  this  respect,  no 
doubt,  came  to  be  obscured  when  the  church  began  to  fall  from 
her  steadfastness,  and  the  sons  of  God  married  tne  daughters  of 
men,  as  if  there  were  no  grounds  of  separation  broad  enough  to 
keep  the  two  parties  any  longer  asunder.  The  waters  of  the  de- 
luge, however,  soon  came  to  pour  confusion  on  these  unprincipled 
alliances,  and  to  inflict  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on.  the  unbelief 
out;  of  which  they  sprung.  A|id  when  all  had  perished  but  that 
one  family  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
amid  universal  defection,  the  most  awful  demonstration  was  given 
of  the  fact  that  Gt)d's  people  are  an  elect  seed — a  seed,  indeed, 
so  elect,  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
conceivable  remnant,  while  still  the  cause  of  Heaven  was  with  them, 
and  all  besides  were  children  of  perdition. 

The  history  of  the  new  world  did  not  proceed  far,  till  other 
symptoms  of  the  same  fact  discovered  themselves.  That  even  in 
Noah's  family  there  was  an  election,  shone  out  but  too  prominently 
in  the  behaviour  of  Ham  toward  his  father,  on  the  sad  occasion  of 
his  backsliding,  who,  like  a  true  child  of  the  wicked  one,  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  iniquity,  and  to  glory  in  his  father's  shame.  And 
we  pass  but  a  few  generations  to  get  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
this  great  truth  was  in  som^  respects  more  fully  brought  out,  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  The  new  series  of  divine  manifestations, 
commencing  in  the  person  and  family  of  Abraham,  gave  undenia* 
ble  proof  that  the  people  of  God  are  not  only  a  distinct  seed,  but 
elect  according  to  his  own  free  and  sovereign  grace.  This  had 
been  implied,^  rather  than  plainly  taught,  in  the  facts  of  antedilu- 
vian history ;  and  though  a  pious  and  reflecting  mind  might  easily 
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have  gatbereij  that  it  was  God  wHo  inade  the  one  ckss  to  differ 
from  the  other,  yet,  so  far  as  we  knOw,  there  was  nothing  in  that 
period  of  the  world's  history  which  broadly  displayed  the  grace  of 
election.    But  it  obtained  a  very  striking  display  in  the  line  of 
providences  which  began  with  the  call  of  Abraham.     Of  him  it 
might  be  said,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  that  ^Hhe  Lord  did  choose  him,'' 
(Nehem.  ix.  7,)  singled  out,  'as  he  was,  from  his  father^s  house, 
though  certainly  not  the  oldest,  apparently  indeed  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  and  employed  like  the  rest  in  "serving  other  gods," 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2.)    The  change  to  the  better  in  his  condition,  there- 
fore, which  passed  over  him,  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  pe- 
culiar favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  had  its  origin  solely  in  the 
distinguishing  grace  of  God.     He  stood  forth  a  living  monument 
and  witness  of  the  truth,  that  the  "Lord  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy."     The  testimony  was  again  renewed  in  -the  case 
of  Isaac,  who  was  preferred  before  lahmael,  as  being  in  a  sense 
quite  peculiar  the  gift  of  God,  in  his  very  birth  the  offspring  of 
singular  and  sovereign  grafce.     And  when  it  pleased  God  still  far- 
ther to  limit  the  seed,  with  which  the  word  of  promise  wa«  to  be 
connected,  by  selecting  only  one  of  Isaac^s  sons,  a  still  more  re- 
markable confirmation  was  given  to  the  same  truth ;  for  not  only 
was  the  younger  chosen  before  the  elder^  but  the  election  was  made 
and  intimated  before  the  children  were  bom,  and  conseqtiently 
**  before  they  had  done  either  good  or  evil,"  to  give  occasion  to 
the  preference.    Nay,  even  within  this  harrow  circle  it  appeared, 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  there  was  a  circle  narrower  still — that 
they  were  "not  all  farael,  who  were  of  Israel.*'     Through  everj^ 
generation  we  discern  the  manifest  traces  of  a  believing  and  spiri- 
tual, as  opposed  to  an  unbelieving  and  carnal  portion.     And  of 
the  three  grand  distinctions  which  connected  one  tribe  with  the  go- 
vernment, one  family  with  the  throne,  and  one  individual  with  the 
person  of  Messiah,  we  find  all  bestowed  in  a  way  of  sovereign  grace, 
— the  first  being  given  to  Judah,  though  neither  thd  best  nor  the 
oldest  in  his  father's  house,  the  second  to  David  when  only  a  shep- 
herd boy  tending  his  father's  flocks,  and  the  last  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  "a  handmaiden  of  low  estate."     (Ps.  Ixzviii.  68,  70 ;  1  Sam. 
xvi.  7— 10;Lukei.  48.) 

We  have  thus  a  long  chain  of  providences,  reaching  almost  from 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  to  the  birth  of  him,  in  whode  work 
and  kingdom  all  previous  exhibitions  of  divine  truth  were  to  re- 
ceive their  final  form  and  development,  all  manifesting  the  real 
subjects  of  divine  favour  and  blessing  to  be  a  chosen  seed,  and  cho- 
sen, not  on  the  ground  of  any  qualities  in  themselves  entitling  them 
to  the  distinction,  but  in  the  exercise  of  free  and  sovereign  grace 
on  the  part  of  God.  In  one  respect,  all  such  preceding  manifesta- 
tions of  this  principle,  pointed  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  head 
of  redeemed  humanity,  and  in  him  it  was  made  perfect.  For  in  so 
far  as  the  principle  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  a  divine  choice, 
electing  to  peculiar  love,  service  and  blessing,  without  respect  to, 
or  even  in  despite  of  any  apparent  grounds  entitling  to  the  choice, 
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in  1X01^6  might  such  a  principle  have  been  expected  to  find,  and  in 
D^one  did  it  find,  so  grand  and  striking  a  manifestation,  as  in  Christ. 
He  was  incomparably  beyond  all  others,  the  chosen  servant  of  God, 
"his  elect  in  whom  his  soul  delighted,"  the  corner-stone,  which 
was  to  be  laid  as  a  foundation  for  the  glorious  building  of  a  re- 
deemed cburch,  and  in  which  the  whole  Was  to  be  fitly  framed  to- 
f  ether, — ^therefore,  like  no  other,  elect  and  precious,  (Isa.  xzriii. 
6;  xlii.  1;  Ps.  cxviii.  22;  Eph.  ii.  20;  &c.)  Nor  .did  he  become 
thus  the  object  of  the  Father's  choice  after  he  appeared  on  earth, 
and  had  done  things  worthy  of  the  Father's  regard ;  he  was  so  be- 
fore time  began,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have  been  "  foreordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  i¥orld,"  and  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
whose  blood  alone  can  cleanse  from  sin,  "slain  from  its  founda^ 
tion,"  (1  Pet.  L  20;  Rev.  xiii.  8.)  Yet  when  he  appeared,  how 
far  was  he  from  seeming  to  the  eye  of  man,  the  fit  object  of  suqh 
a  peculiar  regard !  How  obscure  in  his  parentage !  How  poor 
and  unfurnished  in  his  natural  condition !  How  striking  the  con- 
trast between  the  lowliness  of  his  outward  state,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  claims  !  And  when  he  began  to  put  forth  the  latter, 
how  much  was  there  still  in  the  forme):  to  countenance  the  sur- 
mises of  unbelief,  "  Whence  got  this  man  this  wisdom  ?  Is  not  this 
the  carpenter's  son?'*  That  one  so  humble  and  despised^  should 
yet  have  been  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  sole  head  of  restored  hu- 
manity, and  by  the  Father's  appointment  heir  of  all  things,  what 
could  so  singularly  manifest  the  neight  and  sovereignty  of  election^ 
as  moving  in  a  sphere  far  above  man's  wisdom,  and  pursuing  a 
course  which  provokes  only  the  scorn  and  opposition  of  a  siniful 
world. 

So  far  the  doctrine  of  election  was  applicable  to  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  and  found  in  him  its  highest  exemplification.  But  as  he 
was  without  sin,  in  his  very  conception  separate  from  sinners, 
there  must  evidently  be  a  limitation  m  the  respect  it  bears  to  him. 
For  the  principle  of  an  elect  seed,  chosen  in  every  ci|£e  without 
the  reality,  and  often  in  the  marked  and  manifest  absence  of  the 
very  appearance,  of  desert  in  the  objects  of  choice,  could  obvi- 
ously receive  a  complete  and  proper  development  only  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Christ.  And  this  development  in  them,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  the  rise  made  in  the  divine  plan  at  the  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  must  necessarily  be,  not  only  of  a  per- 
sonal kind,  having  respect. to  them  as  individuals,  but  to  such  also 
as  heirs  of  salvation.  The  election,  which  we  have  traced  through 
so  long  a  chain  of  providences,  had  for  its  immediate  and  ostensible 
object,  the  appointment  sometimes  of  individuals,  and  sometimes 
of  whole  families,  to  certain  outward  distinctions  and  privileges  on 
earth,  which  did  not  in  general,  at  least,  of  necessity  iQfer,  and 
tQ,TTj  along  with  them  a  personal  interest  in  salvation.  Israel  as 
a  people,  were  objects  of  electing  grace,  but  only  in  regard  to  the 
outward  standing  and  privileges  of  the  covenant;  in  regard  to  the 
actual  enjoyments  of  .God's  favour  and  blessing,  "  they  were  not 
all  Israel,  who  were  of  Israel/' — ^there  was  an  election  within  th^t 
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election.  It  is  not  this,  however,  wbicb  was  not  properly  a  mat- 
ter of  rey.elation,  but  kept  aaiong  the  hidden  things  of  Ood,  and 
in  itself  a  final  ai^d  ultimate  thing,  incapable  of  standing  as  a  type 
or  shadow  of  something  better  and  higher^ — it  is  not  this  secret 
election,  whieh  undpubtedlj  had  place  at  all  times,  in  the  effectual 
operations  of  divine  grace,  but  that  other  emd  outward  one,  which 
stands  clearly  and  prominently  forth  in  the  transactions  of  Divine 
Providence,  th'f^t  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  typical  design, 
who$e  fulfilment  is  to  be  sought  in  the  current  affairs  of  Christ's 
church.  The  election,  however,  in  the,  type  being  often  compre- 
hensive of  a  family  or  nation,  and  having  respect  to  merely  outward 
gifts  and  privileges>  so  far  from  proving  that  the  same  must  also 
be  the  case  in  the  antitype,  proves  exactly  the  reverse.  For  the 
type,  as  we  before  showed,  is  the  development  of  a  divine  truth  6r 
principle,  on  the  lowenand  earthly  scale  of  things;  so  that  now, 
when  the  antitype,  has  come,  the  outward  "passes  into  the  inward, 
the  seen  and  temporal  rises  to  the  unseen  and  eternal."^  The  en- 
joyment of  an  earthly  boon,  or  the  possession  of  mere  temporal 
advantages  in  a  former  age  of  the  church,  could  not  possibly  re- 
present and  typify  the  calling  of  the  church  in  another  age,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  to  an  endowment  with  boons  or  advaiitages 
of  the  same  kind^ — for  that  were  to  make  a  thing^  substantially  the 
type  of  itself,  and,  by  overlooking  the  progress  in  the  divine  plan, 
to  cut  off  the  very  ground  on  which  all  types  stand,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  used.  So  that  it  is  of  necessity  in  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  hidden  man,  of  the  heart,  that  we  are  to 
look  now  for  corresponding  manifestations  of  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion. And  j)i8t  as  the  symbolical  offerings  of  a  carnal  worship, 
which  were  the  fit  expressions  of  faith  under  the  Old  Testament, 
have  their  counterpart  under  the  gospel  in  spiritual  sacrifices  of 
the  heart,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ, — so  the  visible  tokens 
of  respect,  the  audible  communications,  the  temporal  deliverances, 
the  worldly, honours  and  distinctions,  by  which  in  former  times 
God  separated  and  sealed  an  elect  people  to  himself,  are  in  these 
latter  times  supplanted  by  the  realities  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
riches  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  the 
Spirit,  of  promise,  sealing  them,  as  heirs  of  promise,  to  the  day  of 
redetnption.f 

It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  object  to  enter  at 

•  Part  I.  c.  iv.  - 

t  This  line  of  ^eraarky  as  before  obseryed,  p.  95,  deprives  Arminian  writers  of 
one  favourite:  iktel'bod  of  evading  the  statements  of  Script itre,  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
tion. They  Be^dito  think  it  enough  to  prevent  the  application  of  what  is  said  in  the 
bth  chap,  of  Romans,  the  Ist  of  Ephesians,  and  other  places,  to  the  personal  election 
of  individual  believers  to  salvation,  if  they  can  show,  that  election  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  places  mentioned,  was  only  to  out- 
ward iavour8>  and  not  to  eternal  life ;  that  hence,  as  a  kind  of  matter  of  coarse, 
election  now  is  only  the  election  of  churches  to  the  mfeans  of  grace,  or  at  the  most, 
the  calling  of  individuals  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus.  (See  for 
ex.,  Whitby  on  Rom,  ix.  11.)  That  is,  against  all  reason  and  analogy^  the  antitype 
.  is  on  the  same  ground  and  level  with  the  type,-— outward  in  the  one  caae,  it  remains 
equally  outward, in  th^  other. 
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length  into  the  Bcriptural  ,proof  of  this  doctrine.  But  to  show 
more  distinctly  the  p^^rfect  accordance  in  this  reepect  which  sub- 
sists between  what  is  prefigured  in  the  one  dispensation,  and  plainly 
taught  in  the  other,  we  must  refer  to  a  few  passages.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  9th  chapter  of  Romans,  which  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  any  other  ground,  than 
that  of  an  election  of  individuals  to  eternal  life,  we  read  in  the 
8th  chapter  qf  the' same  Epistle,  of  believers  being  ^^predestinated 
(i.  e.  appointed  as  the  result  of  the  decree  of  election,)  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  God's  Son."  What  can  be  more  inward 
and  personal  than  this,  a  conformity  to  the  blessed  image  of  Jesus  ? 
Yet  tcf  this  believers  are  .elected  and  destined  by  Ood,  and  that 
not  as  a  class,  but  as  individuals;  for  "wAow  he  did  foreknow, 
them  he  also  did  predestinate;''  and  the  challenge,  it  enables  one 
and  all  of  them  'to  take  up,  is,  ^^  who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect?"  Our- Lord  speaks  of  a  time,  when  de- 
ceivers wpuld  arise  with  such  terrible  power,  that  "if  it  were  pos- 
sible, they  would  deceive  the  very  elect,"* — evidently  implying, 
that  the  security  of  these  Standing  in  the  sure  and  settled  purpose 
of  God,  the  event  could  not  actually  take  place.  He  says  a^ain, 
that  "all  whom  the  Father  ^ave  to  him,  should  come  to  nun," 
which,  viewed  in  connexion  with  that  oth^r  saying,  ^^  no  man  ca^ 
come  to  me  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him,"t 
obliges  us  to  refer  all  personal  interest  in  salvation,  up  to  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God.  What  else  can  be  inferred  also  from  the 
fact  stated  concerning  some  in  the  apostolic  age,  viz.  "that  as 
many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed?  "J  evidently  de- 
claring their  personal  election  of  God  to  be  the  ground  and  source 
of  their  faith  in  Christ. — ^Not  less  clear  and  explicit  is  the  testi- 

-  mony  of  Peter,  when  he  describes  genuine  believers  as  "  elect  ac- 
cording to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  ;"§  for 
this  assuredly  was  no  election  to  any  outward  favour  or  privilege, 
but  to  a  personal  interest  in  salvation,  which  could  not  be  affirmed 
of  churches  simply  as  such.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the 
simpUcity  and  definiteness  of  the  statement,  giveh  by  the  apostle 
Paul  on  this  point,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ ;  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before 
him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grac^,  wherein  he  hath 

--  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved."  With  what  is  it,  that  the  per- 
sons here  spoken  of,  are  said  to  be  blessed?  With  all  spiritual 
Uemngd.    Lx  bestowing  these  upon  them,  according  to  what  does 

^      •  Matth.  xxiv.  24.  ^  3q\iTiV\.rj,U,  J  Acts  xiii.  48. 

§  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  for  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ycrBe>  see  p.  154. 
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God  proceed  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  their  having  chosen  him  ?  No, 
but  "according  as  he  hath  chosen  us.'*  When  did  he  do  so? 
"Before  the  foundation  of  the  world/*  But  did  he  not  dhoose 
them  because  he  foresaw  they  would  be  holy,  and, as  such  deserving 
of  the  choice?  On  the  contrary,  whatever  they  might  have  to 
distinguish  them  in  this  respect,  was  the  result  of  their  being 
chosen ;  they  were  chosen  that  "they  should  be  holy."  In  what 
then,  does  their  sure  and  absolute  appointment  to  the  gifts  of 
graQ,e,  and  the  blessings  of  salvation,  originate?,'  "In  the  good 
pleasure  of  God's  will."  And  to  what  does  it  redound  as  its  final 
end?     "To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

(1.)  What  »  call  deed  not  this  doctrine  furnish  to  utter  self-re- 
nunciation and  abasement,  to  lowly,  creaturely  dependence  on 
Grod,  in  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus !  In  all  that  concerns 
their  peace  with  God,  and  their  hopes  of  salvation,  they  mjast  feel 
themselves  to  be  nothing,  add  regard  God  as  all.  It  is  of  him 
alone,  that  they,  or  any  others,  have  become  vessels  of  honour, 
and  heirs  of  blessing.  The  day-spring,  which  has  lightened  their 
gloom,  and  brought  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  better  inheritance,. 
has  risen  in  their  hearts  solely  by  his  disposal,  and  at  his  bidding. 
And  however  early,  in  any  case,  their  desires  and  efforts  may 
have  been  directed  toward  God,  still  it  is  his  election  of  them,  not 
their  choice  of  him,  in  which  the  real  well-spring  of  their  salva- 
tion must  be  sought.  The  confession  of  one  and  all  must  be  this, 
"By  the  grace  of  God  we  are  whatVe  are." 

Ah !  here  it  is  most  of  all,  that  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of 
man's  apostacy,  and  spirit  of  alienation  from  the  living  God.  He 
would  fain  be  independent  of  his  Creator,  and  grow  out  of  his  own 
root, — ^would  fain  be  indebted  to  his  own  will,  aiid  his  own  arm  for 
salvation,  if  not  in  providing  its  inheritance  of  blessing,  at  least  in 
securing  his  personal  interest  in  its  riches*  The  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  heart  retreats  here  as  to  its  last  asylum^  and  will 
hardly  quit  its  hold.  But  there  is  no  alternative  for  thee,  whoever 
thou  art,  that  wouldsf  make  thy  calling  and  election  sure.  Thou 
must  wholly  renounce  self,  and  cast  the  burden  6f  thy  soul  on  the 
will  and  sovereignty  of  a  gracious  God.  Thou  must  go  and  deal 
with  him,  not  as  a  wise  and  prudent  one,  who  can  devise  for  him- 
self the  path  of  life,  nor  as  one  who  has  something  of  his  own  to 
bring,  but  simply  as  a  babe  seeking  its  light  and  food^  its  safety 
and  well-being,  from  the  hand  of  him  who  gave  it  birth.  Blessed 
are  they  who  thus  submit  themselves  to  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God!  It  is  the  true  standing  and  wisdom  of  a  creature,  meekly 
resolving  its  will  into  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  hanging  in  de- 
pendence on  his  arm  of  might  and  love.  It  is  to'  take  the  child's 
part  of  yielding  and  confiding,  as  opposed  to  the  rebel's  part  of 
grudgrng^and  resisting;  and  whenever  taken,  may  justly  be  hailed 
as  the  comi?3encing  dawn  of  an  eternal  day. 

(2.)  When  God's  sovereignty  is  thus  owned,  and  his  message  of 
salvation  in  Christ  received  with  humble,  childlike  dependence, 
there  is  much  comfort,  and  encouragement  in  the  doctrine.    Often, 
VOL.  I. — 15 
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indeed,  it  is  perverted  by  Satan's  subtlety  into  the  very  reverse, 
and  used  as  a  weapon  of  alarm  or  despair, — which  it  may  be  when- 
ever thrust  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  men  seek  to  know  that 
first,  which  in  the  ord^r  of  their  experience  must  be  last  ascer- 
tained, their  relation  to  the.  fiifial  purposes  of  God.  The  man  who 
would  know  with  safety  the  seasons  of  the  year,  when  it  is  time  for 
him  to  plough  and  sow,  to  reiip  and  gather  in,  must  not  perplex 
and  weary  himself  by  high  inquiries  into  the  position  of  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  and  the  courses  of  the  stars,  but  must  look  with  an 
attentive  eye  on  the  state  and  progress  of  things  in  the  field  of  obser- 
vation around  him.  In  like  manner,  the  man  who  would  be  assured 
of  the  path  of  salvation  and  his  own  connexion  therewith,  must  di- 
rect his  thoughts  and  efi'orts  to  what  lies  open  before  him  in  the 
written  word  of  God,  and  the  conformity  of  his  heart  and  conduct 
to  the  things  there  revealed, — ^not  meddling  with  matters  too  high 
for  him,  by  attempting  to  search  into  the  hidden  purposes  of  God. 
The  way  to  learn  and  read  out  these  is  by  considering  what  he  has 
received  and  done  in  the  work  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ;  for  it 
is  only  by  being  able  to  mark  in  this  respect  the  fruits  of  divine 

Srace,  that  he  can  "know  his  election  of  .God.'*  But  when  he 
oes  come  thus  to  know  it,  what  a  deep  ground  of  comfort  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Lord  does  it  provide  for  him  ?  Once  risen  to  this 
height  of  blessed  assurance,  he  can  rest  with  holy  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  his  salvation  stands,  not  in  his  own  feeble  and  un- 
certain resolves,  but  in  the  eternal  counsel  of  Him  "whose  gifts 
and  calling  are  without  repentance."  He  can  now  identify  his  best 
interests  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  an  unchangeable  God ;  so 
that  for  the  work  of  holy  obedience,  he  can  reckon  with  confidence 
on  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  "  working  in  him  both  to  will  and 
to  do,"  and  for  the  issue  of  his  course,  can  joyfully  anticipate  that 
he  "who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  him,  will  perform  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ."  For  "God  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect, 
his  ways  are  judgment,"  and  "whom  he  loves,  he  loves  unto  the 
end." 


SECTION  SECOND* 

ENMITT  OF  THE  WORLD  AGAINST  GOI>'s  PURPOSE  OF  ELECTION. 

Nearly  connected  with  the  principle  just  considered  is  another 
in  the  divine  government,  which  respects  the  treatment  of  the  elect 
seed  in  the  world ;  viz.  that  their  being  the  objects  of  God's  choice, 
and  the  recipients  of  his  peculiar  blesaing,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
their  being  exposed  to  much  malice  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  This  was  announced  as  a  general  truth  in  the  declara- 
tion which  was  made  by  God  himself,  regarding  the  enmity  that 
should  exist  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  events  of  God's  providence  to 
determine  in  what  particular  sense  that  general  announcement  was 
to  be  understood — ^what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  enmity  pro- 
ceeding from  the  one  party  to  the  other,  and  whether  the  two 
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seeds  spoken  of  indicated  two  separate  orders. of  beings,  or  two  di- 
Tisiona  merely  of  the  human  jfamily  itself.  The  stream  of  time  did 
not  proceed  far,  till  the  events  which  it  produced  began  to  throw 
a  clear  and  determinate  light  upon  these  important  questions.  For 
it  soon  appeared  in  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  that  the  tempter, 
as  well  as  God,  was  to  have  a  party  and  an  interest  in  this  world; 
that  there  was  to  be  a  portion  of  Adam's  family  falling  in  with  his 
wicked  designs  and  breathing  his  envenomed  spirit,  walking  after 
the  flesh,  and  preferring  the  gratifications  of  sense  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  God.  Those  might  fitly  be  called  Satan's  seed  ra- 
ther than  the  woman's,  who  was  now  destined,  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  conquering  seed,  resisting  the  tempter, 
and  at  last  bruising  his  head  beneath  their  feet.  But  though  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  mankind  were  thus  to  be,  the  one  children, 
the  other  enemies  of  God — the  one  heirs  of  salvation,  the  other  ap- 
pointed to  destruction  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  it  was  ere  long 
found  to  be  the  design  of  God  to  suffer  the  former,  not  only  to  be 
the  object  of  the  latter's  enmity  here,  but  also  to  be  in  many  .re- 
spects, and  so  far  as  that  enmity  could  reach,  the  injured  and  af- 
flicted party.  Unreasonable  and  cruel  as  Cain's  hatred  to  his  bro- 
ther was,  it  was  yet  permitted  to  bring  Abel  to  an  untimely  grave. 
And  so  malevolent  arid  scowling  was  the  spirit  which  reigned  among 
the  family  and  adherents  of  that  first  apostate,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  the  sincere  worshippers  of  God  durst  venture  publicly 
to  call  upon  his  name.*  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  those  deeds  of 
violence  and  renown  in  which  the  giants  of  the  antediluvian  world 
sought  to  di&play  their  lawless  power,  were  often  turned  with  pe- 
culiar bitterness  against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  had  no 
small  influence  in  wearing  them  down  to  such  an  exceedingly  small 
remnant  as  they  formed  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

When  the  doctrine  of  election  again  rose  prominently  to  view  in 
the  family  of  Abraham,  how  soon  do  we  perceive  the  spite  and  ma- 
lice of  the  enemy's  seed  turned  against  those  on  whom  God  be- 
stowed the  special  tokens  of  his  favour !  Ishmael,  when  still  a 
youth,  began  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  mock  at  the  joy 
which  was  manifested  on  behalf  of  this  child  of  promise,  and  showed 
the  elements,  at  least,  of  that  carnal,  persecuting  spirit  which  had 
already  ^vrought  so  violently  in  Cain  and  his  party.  The  same 
spirit  breaks  out  anew,  and  with  increased  violence,  in  Esau,  pro- 
voked no  doubt  by  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  his  brother,  but 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  Heaven's  choice  having 
passed  by  him  through  the  elder,  and  settled  on  the  younger  son 
Jacob.  And  when  Jacob's  family  grew  into  a  numerous  people, 
though  an  extraordinary  turn  in  God's  providence  constrained  the 

*  *'  Then  (i.  e.  a,bout  the  hirth  of  Adam's  grandson,  Enos)  men  began  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Gen.  iv.  26.  Not  that  till  this  time  there  was  no  worship  of 
God,  but  that  the  terror  inspired  by  Cain's  murder  of  Abel,  and  the  fierce  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  of  his  party,  filled  the  minds  of  the  better  portion  with  consternation, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  they  ventured  on  celebrating  God's  worship  In 
as  open  and  public  manner.  This  is  what  both  the  circumstances  and  the  expression 
itself  lead  us  to  believe. 
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world  for  a  trime  to-  honour  them,  as  his  chosen  instruments  for 
blessing  it,  yet  how  soon  did  the  very  signs  of  Heaven's  favour  to- 
ward them  prove  the  occasion  of  the  world's  envy !  How  heavily 
did  the  hand  of  Satan  for  a  long  time  press  on  them  through  those 
Pharaohs,  who  were  then  the  great  heads  and  promoters  of  his  in- 
terest on  earth!  And  ev^n  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan — ^if  we  view  them  as  a  whole,  God's  professing  church,  his 
peculiar  treasui^e,  we  find. them  begirt  on  every  side  with  many 
vigilant  enemies,  who  eyed  them  with  bitter  jealousy,  and  eagerly 
sought  opportunities  against  them — or  if  we  view  them  as  divided 
among  themselves'  into  the  two  great  sections  of  a  carnal  and  a 
spiritual  seed^  as  they  certainly  appear  especially  in  the  times  of 
David,  and  at  various  periods  of  a  later  date,  we  see  the  same  war- 
rings  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  the  men  of  God's"  choice  and 
blessing  plied  with  ull  manner  of  evil,  by  those,  who  had  neither 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  nor  the  sense  of  his  favour  upon 
their  souk. 

It  was  a  melancholy  sign  how  little  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's 
,  time  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  ahd  how  ill  they  un- 
derstood the  import  of  preceding  dispensations  in  this  respect,  when 
they  looked  for  a  Messiah,  Who  should  be  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  nation  of  Israel  merely  as  such,  and  should  gather 
tfien  of  all  characters  around  his  standard.  Himself  pre-eminently, 
tie  elect  of  God,  and  the  head  of  an  elect  seed,  the  more  sure  of  ex- 
periencing the  inveterate  malice  and  hatred  of  t^e  enemy's  seed,  that 
they  were  to  rise  to  higher  attainments  in  the  life  and  blessing  of  God, 
no  principle  of  God's  government  in  former  times  was  more  certain 
to  re-appear  on  the  theatre  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  than  the  one  now 
,  under  consideration.  Nor  could  any  expectations  have  been  more 
completely  verified.  Our  Lord  at  once  declared  the  substance  of  his 
own  experience  in  this  respect,  and  foretold  his  people's,  when  he 
said,  "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebiib,  how  much  more  shall  they  call 
them  of  his  household?  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you.  Because  ye  are  not  of  the  World,  but  I  have  chosen 
.  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."* 

For  the  truth  of  this  testimony  in  the  case  of  Jesus  himself,  we 
have  only  to  appeal  to  the  faithful  record  of  the  Evangelists,  which 
every  where  bears  witness  to  his  having  been  treated  as  a  "worm, 
anjd  no  man,"  the  one  whom  above  all  others  "man  despised,  and 
the  nation  abhorred."  And  the  history  of  his  church  in  every  age, 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  it,  in  the  case  of  his  sincere  followers, 
who  have'  really  trodden  in  his  footsteps.  It  is  proper  to  notice, 
however,  that  the  more  inward  and  spiritual  character  of  the  gospel 
dispensation,  has  brought  with  it  a  considerable  change  in  the  usual 
manifestations  of  the  principle  in  question.  The  enmity  suffered 
to  proceed  from  the  serpent's  brood  does  not  noW  wreak  its  malice 
so  exclusively  upon  the  outward  state  and  condition  of  men.  It  is 
levelled  more  against  the  spiritual  views,  principles  and  conducl^, 

•  John  XV.  19,  20}  Malth.  x.  2$. 
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which  fofm  practically  the  essential  distinction  between  believers 
and  tl^e  world  at  large,  and  in  which  their  real  well-being  consists. 
*'  The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  the  higher  any  individual  rises  in  the  possession  and 
experience  of  these,  the  mo're  is,  he  the  subject,  of  divine  love  and 
blessing ;  and  to  move  men  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  by  here- 
sies in  doctrine,  or  corruptions  in  practice,  to  rob  them  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  Lord,  or  at  least  to  mar  their  inheritance  of  peace 
and  joy  in  believing,  by  working  on  the  flesh  with  fears  of  temporal 
loss,  or  allurements  of  worldly  pleasure, — these  are  the  great  ob- 
jects to  which  the  enmity  of  Satan  is  now  directed,  and  it  is  only 
in  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  such  things,  that  he  can  be  said  to  gain 
any  real  advantage  over  the  children  of  God.  Doubtless,  it  is  still 
a  part  of  Satan's  policy  in  the  world,  to  inflict^  through  means  of 
his  earthly  instruments,  outward  mischief  of  various  kinds,  upon 
those  who  are  opposed  io  his  interest  in  the  world.  But  the  end 
chiefly  sought  in  such  things,  is  of  a  spiritual,  rather  than  of  un 
earthly  nature.  A  simple  manifestation  of  envious  or  malignant 
feeling  toward  the  chosen  seed,  producing  and  terminating  In  cer- 
tain temporal  evils,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Christian  timed, 
however  common  in  earlier  periods  of  the  church's  history ;  thoae 
evils  have  commonly  been  employed  as  mere  weapons  for  reaching 
the  higher  object  of  shaking  the  steadfastness,  subverting  the  faith, 
and  quenching  the  inward  life  of  the  sufferers.  What  the  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt  sought  by  the  cruel  oppressions  they  practised  on  the  de- 
fenceless Israelites,  was  merely  to  prevent  their  outward  increase, 
and  crush  their  political  strength.  But  the  persecutions  waged 
by  the  emperors  and  popes  of  Rome,  had  for  their  aim  the  higher 
object  of  compelling  men  to  abandon  their  sacred  principles,  and 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  truth.  An  enmity  there  is  alike  in 
both  periods  of  the  world's  history,  giving  rise  to  a  severe,  earnest, 
and  continued  conflict ;  but  with  the  economy  of  God,  the  conflict 
also  has  risen  in  the  latter  period,  more  into  the  regi6n  of  the  inner 
man,  and  seeks  its  results  in  the  interests  and  concerns  of  a  divine 
life.  What  the  world  most  of  all  envies  in  true  Christians,  and 
what  chiefly  provokes  their  ungodly  spleen,  is  not  so  much  any 
temporal  advantage,  or  political  strength,  these  may  happen  to' 
possess,  as  their  experience  of  God's  love,  their  freedom  from  cor- 
ruption, their  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  their  com- 
parative deadness  to  the  world,  and  their  noble  indifference,  as  well 
to  its  lighter  follies,  as  to  its  grosser  impurities.  Such  things  can- 
not exist  in  ^ny  large  measure,  without  drawing  upon  them  the 
scorn  and  opposition  of  the  world,  which  will  naturally  show  itself  in 
attempts  to  move  those,  that  have  them,  by  means  of  false  insinua- 
tions, allurements,  taunts,  or  thrcatenings  of  evil,  to  forsake  the 
truth  and  interest  of  Jesus,  out  of  which  the  whole  springs  as  its 
fountain-head. 

W^hen  Christ,  therefore,  so  plainly  forewarned  his  followers,  that, 
"the  world  would  hate  them,  even  as  it  had  hated  him,"  and  when 
the  Apostle  Baul  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  "  all  who 
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will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution,"  or  again, 
that  their  suffering  "with  Christ  here,  is  the  necessary  forerunner 
of  their  reigning  with  him  hereafter,  (2  Tim.  iii.  12;  Uom.  viii.  17,) 
— ^they  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  old  enmity  bctween.God's 
fchosen  seed,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one^  is  to  be  kept  up 
during  the  course  of  the  present  dispensation.  If  the  professing 
followers  of  Jesus  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  they  utterly  miscon- 
ceive the  proper  nature  of  their  calling  in  him ;  and  if  they  are 
themselves  in  a  condition,  in  which  the  world  finds  nothing  to  call 
forth  its  jealousy  or  spite,  it  is  but  too  clear  a  proof,'  that  the 
world  sees  in  them  of  its  own,  and  that  they  are  Jiving  in  that  un- 
hallowed friendship  with  it,  which  is  denounced  as  enmity  to  God 
and  his  cause,  (1  John  ii.  15, 16,  Luke  vi.  26.)  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  world  manifests  its  contrariety  to  the 
followers  of  the  cross,  admits  of  manifold  degrees  of  malice,  and 
endless  forms  of  manifestation.  If  it  should  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pear in  such  intensity,  as  to  breathe  slaughter  and  threatenings 
against  the  flock  of  Christ,^  this  is  no  more  than  what  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  the  very  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God  fully 
warrant  us  to  look  for.  At  the  same  time,  the  society  in  which 
we  live,  may  be  so  leaVened  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospeljj  and  those, 
who  yet  remain  substantially  on  the  side  of  the  world,  may  have 
come  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the  very  brightest  exam- 
ples of  liviiig  piety,  may  call  forth  nothing  but  an  occasional  sneer, 
or.  some  indications  of  a  desire^  to  have  the  standard  lowered,  which 
they  raise  for  God  and  his  truth.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten, 
on  the  other  hand,  that, while  Christians  should  exhibit  a  firm  and 
nndaunted  resolution  to  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  and  to  re- 
inain  steadfast  even  unto  death,  it  is  their  solemn  duty,  both  to 
Christ  and  to  the  world,  to  beware  of  doing  any  thing  that  may 
jieedlessly  provoke  the  enmity  of  carnal  men,  or  afford  them  any 
just  handle  for  their  opposition  to  the  truth.  Too  often  has  occa- 
sion been  given  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme  by  the  sins 
and  backslidings  of  his  own  people ;  and  seldom  has  a  fleshly  Esau 
long  wanted  his  halting  Jacob  a^  a  pretext  under  which  to  cover 
his  hostility  to  the  cause  of  Heaven,  and  indulge  his  malignant 
feelings.  Deep  must  ever  be  the  guilt  of  those,  who  thus  wound 
Jesus  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  and  deliver  up  his  glory  into  the 
^enemies'  hands.  However  much  they  may  suffer  in  such  cases,  it 
is  not  for  well-doing,  but  for  evil-doing;  it  is  not  that  suffering  for 
righteousness'  sake,  which  consists  in  being  spoken  against  falsely^ 
or  treated  wrongfully^  and  which  never '^comes  without  a  blessing ; 
but  is  a  ground  of  deserved  condemnation  and  rebuke.  And  if 
the  love  of  Christ  should  constrain  his  people  to  live,  not  to  them- 
selves, but  to  him,  the  thought,  that  they  are  in  him  a  chosen  gene^ 
ration,  called  out  of  the  world,  and  commanded  to  be  as  witnesses 
against  its  evil^  should  exert  a  powerful  influenoe  in  inducing  them 
to  live  indeed  as  sons  of  God,  "blameless  and  harmless,  without 
rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,"  that  they 
may  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  and  not  only  cut  off  all  just  occa* 
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sion  from  the  adversar-ies/but  even  leiad  them  ^*to  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  their  visitation." 


SECTION  III. 

THE  TWOFOLD,  process; SALVATION  WITH  DESTRUCTION. 

The  next  principle,  which  meets  us  in  the  development  of  God's 
typical  dispensations,  respects  the  twofold  process,  which  ever  dis- 
closes itself  in  connexion  with  God's  electing  grace,  and  according 
to  which  salvation  is  wrought  out  in  the  chosen^  by  means  of  judg- 
ment and  destruction  upon  the  adversary.  The  world  at  lai*ge,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  theatre  of  a  dividei  empire,  the  region  "where 
two  separate  and  directly  opposite  interests  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery. And  not  only  so»  but  the  person  of  each  single  believer  is 
itself  a  battle-field,  on  which  substantially  the  Same  conflict  is  main- 
tained, there  being  there  also  an  old  man  and  a  new,  a  body  of 
death,  or  the  flesh  of  sin,,  on  the  side  of  Satan,  and  the  spirit  of 
holiness  working  unto  life  everlasting,  on  the  side  of  God.  And 
the  great  principle,  which  in  connexion  with  this,  the  Lord  began 
to  bring  out,  even  at  an  early  period  in  his  church,  is  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  twofold  process ;  viz.  that  -salvation,  is  to  be  ob- 
.  tained  by  the  inflicting  of  judgment,  and  the  executing  of  destruc- 
tion on  that  which  belongs  to  the  interest  of  the  adversary.  When 
did  this  principle  in  the  divine  government  first  begin  to  come 
clearly  and  prominently  out?  Its  first  grand  and  palpable  nxani- 
festatioii  nf sks  in  the  occurrences  of  the  deluge,^ 

*  We  nmy  possibly  seem,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a  more  regular  chain  and  con- 
tibuity  of  principles,  to  haVe  omitted  some  important  typical  matter  between  the 
points  last  noticed  in  antediluvian  history,  and  the  era  of  the  deluge.  It  is  not  our 
object,  howevler,  to  search  out  every  typical  element,  but  only  what  may  be  called 
the  more  important  links  of  the  chain.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  satisfied,- that  in 
this  portion,  nothing  properly  typical  has  beep  omitted.  Our  older  writers,  certainly, 
found  much  of  this  in  Enoch, — ^his.name,  (dedicated,)— his  age,  365  years,  like  the 
days  of  the  sun's  revolution,  (Ps.  Ixxzix.  36,)— his  pure  and  blameless  life'— his  faith- 
ful preaching  of  righteousness  and  judgment  to  a^^inful  world, — and  finally,  his  trans^ 
lation  to  heaven  without  tasting  death : — all  these  have  been  reckoned,  even  by  some 
of  the  more  jadidoys,  as  types  of  Christ,  (see  for  ex.,  Mather,  p.  67.)  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  any  remark,  on  the  first  two  of  the  above  circumstances  in  Enoch's 
life;  their  own  puerility  is  a  sufficient  refutation.  Then  the  next  two  are  so  general, 
that  they  can  be  regarded  as  typical  of  Chtisl,  only  because  all  real  excellence,  and 
all  iaithfal  ministrations  in  the  church,  were  destined  to  find  their  highest  idea,  and 
most  perfect  exemplification  in  him..  And  with  reference  to  the  last,  which  is  the 
only  very  striking  and  prominent  event  in  his  history,  the  inspired  record  is  too 
silent,  in  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  the  niariner  in  which 
it  was  effected,  to  say  miich  of  any  typical  sign  connected  with  it.  ,  Negatively, 
however,  we  may  say,  that  Enoch's  translation  cannot  properly  bfe  viewed  as  typi- 
fying Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,— for  the  most  striking  features  in  the  two  cases, 
are  not  only  diverse,  but  precisely  opposite,— Enoch  being  translated  that  he  ^hould 
not  see  death,  Christ  not  being  able  to  enter  into  his  glory,  till  he  had  tasted  death 
for  etery  man.  The  translation  of  the  patriarch  took  place  for  the  very  purpose  -of 
avoiding,  what,  in  the  supposed  antitype,  was  the  most  absolutely  indispensable. 
Besides,  if  bis  translation  be  regarded  simply  as  an  ascension  into  heaven,  it  <;ould 
not'strictly  be  the  type  of  another;  there  were  then  no  rising  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
stage;  it  were  the  same  thing  with.no  change,  but  that  of  the  person  who  vma  the 
subject  of  it.  Or,  if  tegarded  in  the  light  of  a  translation,  implying  a  change'fVom 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  state,  then  Christ's  ascension  was  no  translation;  he  was 
already  from  the  period  of  the  resartection  in  glorified  humanity^  and  heaven  was  his 
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It  was  not  tlieti,  however,  brought  for  the  first  time  nnder  the 
notice  of  the  church.  As  a  general  principle  in  the  scheme  x  of 
grace,  it  appears  in  the  earliest  intimation  of  Ood's  purpose  of  re- 
demption, which  not  only  assured  man  of  a  deliverance  from  the 
ruin  of  the  fall,  but  gave  him  to  understand,  that  this  deliverance 
should  proceed  by  executions  of  judgment  upon  the  ^.dversary,  and 
should  be  completed  only  by  the  final  overthrow  and  dealii  of  the 
destroyer, — "it  shall  bruise  thy  head.'*  Prom  the  first,  therefore, 
it  was  announced,  that  the  work  of  salvation  carried  in  its  bosom 
Ik  process  of  destruction,  and  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
one,  the  other  should  be  made  perfect  The  Same  principle  was 
also  to  some  extent  involved  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  pro- 
claimed '*  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  exec^ite  judgment  upon  sinners 
for  their  hard  speeches  and  ungodly  deeds;'*  for  it  was.  as  enemies 
of  the  cause  of  God,  that  this  was  denounced  against  them,  so  that 
their  destruction  inevitably  implied  its  vindication  and  triumph, — 
implied,  that  the  former  was  to  take  place  for  the  sake  of  the  latter. 
But  up  to  the  period  of  the  deluge,  no  manifest  sign  appeared  from 
heaven,  of  the  practical  adoption  of  this  principle  into  the  divine 
government.  Indeed,  to  the  eye  of  sense,  matters  till  then  carried 
a  contrary  aspect,  and  it  seemed,  especially  in  the  declining  ages 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  as  if  it  was  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  rather 
than  that  of  the  woman,  which  was  to  triumph,  as  if  impiety  and 
corruption  wete  to  gain  the  perpetual  ascendant  in  the  earth  over 
faith  and  holiness. 

Another  aspect,  however,  presented  itself,  when  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  burst  forth  upon  the  earth,  coming  as  they  did  for  the 
double  purpose  of  sweeping  into  perdition  the  overgrown,  incurable 
mass  of  corruption,  while  they  kept  in  secure  preservation  the  small 
r^nnant  of  piety  and  worth.  If  we  look  thus  simply  at  the  out^ 
ward  results. produced  by  that  remarkabib  visitation  of  God,  we 
perceive  them  to  have  been  twofold.  But  if  we  examine  the  matter 
a  little  more  closely,  we  shall  find,  that  there  was  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  these  two  results,  and  that  there  was  properly  but 
one  object  aimed  at  in  the  dispensation,  which  could  only  be  reached 
through  the  operation  of  a  double  process.  What  was  the  object 
in  question?  It  was  the  saving  of  Noah  and  his  house,  (1  Pet.  iii. 
20,)  as  the  spiritual  seed  of  God.  And  saving  them  from  what? 
Not  surely  from  the  fury  and  desolation  of  the  waters,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  loose  and  popular  representations  which  are 

proper  home;  his  ascenaion  was  qnly  a  change  of  place,  not  of  condition.^The  traoB* 
lation  of  Enoch,' like  that  of  Elijah  in  a^iother  age,  is  be^t  viewed  as  a  miraculous 
fact,  a  great  and  peculiar  sign  from  heaven,  and  as  such  standing  apart  from  all  the 
other  events  of  providence;  a  special  intervention  of  Heaven,  to  awaken  an  ungodly 
generfttioti  to  the  realities  pf  a  higher  world,  and  th6  interests  of  a -coming  eternity. 
It  was  thus  eminently  fitted,  and  we  doubt  not  was  mainly  intended,  to  abrve  as  tha 
seal  of  Heaven  to  those  predictions  which  Enoch  was  commissioned  to  deliver  re- 
garding the  judgment  of  Grod  against  all  unrighteousness, — as  a  solemn  warning  to 
the  wicked,  that  they  might  be  staid  in  their  keaven-daring  career  of  profligacy  and 
crime,-^aDd  as  an  encouragement  to  the  righteous  to  abide  faithful,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  tide  of  degeneracy  that  was  setting  in  around  them,  under  the  assunmce 
that  the  Lord  knewihem^  and  would  soon  receive. f hem  to  himself. 
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often  given  of  it;  for  then  the  watery  element  would  hare  acted  as 
the  preservative  against  itself,  which  were  absurd,  and  the>  persons 
saved  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the  water,  and  nojfc 
from  it.*  From  what  then  wer€  they  saved?  Unquestionably 
from  that,  whiqh,  before  the  coming  of  the  deluge,  formed  the  real 
element  of  danger,  the  corruption,  enmity,  and  violence  of  ungodly 
men.  By  the  combined  operation  of  these,  the  church  of  God  had 
already  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  and  stood,  we 
may  say,  upon  the  verge  of  utter  extinction.  The  irreligious  prin- 
ciples, pernicious  example,  and  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  wicked 
portion  of  Adam's  family,  had  succeeded  in  drawing  within  its  wild 
vortex  nearly  the  entire  humat.  race.  One  single  family  was  headed 
by  a  man,  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  die 
living  Grod,  and  he,  ^^like  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers^  like 
a  besieged  city,''- — the  object  of  a  world's  envenomed  malice  and 
profane  scorn, — ^taunted,  reviled,  buffeted,  plied  in  short  with  every 
weapon  that  was  likely  to  overcome  his  constancy^  and  if  not  in 
his  own  person,  at  least  in  his  family,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
carried  headlong  with  the  swelling  tide  of  wickedness,  and  making 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience.  It  was  to  save  him,  aiid 
with  him  the  interest  of  God  in  the  world  from  this  imminent  dan* 
ger,  that  ^he  flood  was  sent ;  and  it  could  only  do  so  by  completely 
separating  between  him  and  the  seed  of  evil-doers,— engulfing 
them  in  ruin,  and  sustaining  uninjured  the  ark  in  which  be  resided 

*  I  am  aware  many  eminent  tcbQlan.i^ive  a  diffisrent  torn  to  this  expres^on  in  Peter, 
and  hold  the  proper  rendering  to  be,  <<  saved  through  (i.  e.  in  the  midst  of)  the 
water," — the  water  beine  considered  as  the  space  or  region,  through  which  the  ark 
was  required  to  bear  Noah  in  safety.  So  Beza,  who  says,  that  <<  the  water  cannot  be 
taken  for  the  instrumental  cause,  as  Noah  was  preserved  from  the  water,,  not  by  it;'' 
so  also  Titmann,  Bib.  Cab.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  251;  Steiger,  in  loco,  with  only  a  minute 
shade  of  difference;  Robinson  in  Lex.,  and  many  others.  But  this  view  is  open  to 
the  foUowing  objections.  1.  The  "water*'  is  here  introduced,  not  as  made  up 
of  parts,  as  a  space  or  region  tp  be  traversed,  but  simply  as  one  whole,  an  agent  or 
instrument.  Had  the  former  been  intended,  it  would  have  been,  not  « through 
water,"  but  **  through  the  waters.**  But  as  it  was,  it  mattered  nothing  whether  the 
ark  rendained  stationary  at  one  point  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or  was  bdrne  f^om 
one  place  to  another;  and  so,  through,  in- the  sense  of  paesing  throttghj  or  through 
among,  is  not  suitable.  That  Noah  needed  to  be  saved  rather  from  the  water,  than 
Ijf  it,  is  a  superficial  objection,  proceeding  on  the  false  ground,  that  the  water  had 
the  same  relation  to  Noah,  that  it  had  to  the. world  at  large.  For  him  the  Water 
stood  in  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  ark,  which  without  the  water  would  have 
been  but  a  foolish  idea ;  it  took  both  to  make  up  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  In 
the  same  sense,  and  on  the  same  account,  we  might  say  of  the  Red  Sea,  (as  the  apostle, 
indeed,  virtually  says,  of  it,  1  Cor.  x.  2,)  that  the  Israelites  were  saved  by  it,->for 
though  in  itself  a  source  of  danger,  yet,  by  God's  appointment,  it  became  the  occastion 
and  instrument  of  deliverance.  2.  The  application  made  of  Noah's  preservation  to 
baptism  by  the  apostle,  requires  the  agency  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  ark  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Indeed,  according  to  the  befft  MSB.,  (which  read  o  *at,)  the  re- 
ference to  the  antitype  is  specially  to  the  water.^  And  eV^^n  apart  from  that,  baptism 
is  spoken  of  as  a  saving,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  purifying  ordinance,  which 
implies,  as  in  the  deluge,  th  it  the  salvation  is  made  good  along  with,  and  throueh 
meant  of,  a  destraction.  This  is  substantially  admitted  by  Steiger,  who,  though  he 
adopts  the  rendering  ^  through  the  water,"  yet,  in  explaining  the  connexion  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype,  he  is  obliged  to  view  the  water  as  instrumental  to  salva- 
tion: *<the  flood  was  for  Noah  a  baptism,  and  as  such  saved;  the  same  element, 
water,  also  saves  us  now,  not  however  as  mere  water,  but  in  the  same  quality  as  ft 
baptism." 
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as  bis  ho^e.  So  'ihat  the  deluge,  considered  aa  Noah's  baptism, 
or  the  means  of  his  temporal  salvation,  was  not  less  essentially 
connected  with  ajsrork  of  judgment,  than  with  a  work  of  delivef- 
aooe ;  indeed,  it  was  properjy  by  the  one  that  the  other  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  support  of  the  ark  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters 
was  not  so  directly  the  object  of  the  deluge,  as  the  execution,  of 
judgment  on  that  wicked  race,  whose  hardened  and  hopeless  impe- 
nitence was  the  real  danger  from  which  the  elect  seed  of  God 
needed  to  be  protected  and  saved. 

The  same  twofold  process  again  becomes  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gdd's  people,  at  the  next  great  crisis  of  deliverance — ^the 
rescue  of  Israel  from  the  bondage  and  oppression  of  Egypt,  It 
were  easy  to  conceive  how  this  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
peace  and  quietness,  at  least  with  no  farther  violence  done  to  the 
adversary,  than  what  might  have  been  necessary  to  overawe  his 
heart,  and  constrain  him  to  allow  Israel  to  retire  from  his  dominion. 
But  instead  of  this,  and  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  p£'.»endering  the 
nH)de  of  procedure,  a  correct  representation  of  wh«t;;ras  afterwards 
to  be  done  in  Messiah's  kingdom — an  embodiment  of  its  great  prin- 
ciples, we  see  God  ordering  every  thing  from  the  first  concerning 
it,  so  as  to  insure  the  infliction  of  signal  judgment  on  the  adversary, 
and  through  thatt  to  work  out  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  Hence, 
while  many  signs  and  wotiders  were  to  be  wrought  before  Pharaoh, 
these  were  to  be  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of,  or 
rather  to  contribute  to,  the  hardening  of  Jiis  heart,  that  Israel  might 
not  obtain  his  release  without  the  experience  of  a  dreadful  over- 
throw on  the  part  of  his  oppressors.     And  so  one  stroke  of  judg- 

.  tnent  after  anotheif  alights  upon  the  land  of  the  adversary,  until 
by  thd  very  accumulation  of  woes  no  power  is  left  to  resist  any 
longer.     The  people,  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  his  peculiar 

.  I^easure,  are  brought  out  from  their  house  of  bondage,  when  the 
p,rm,  of  those  who  held  them  captive  was  broken,  and  their  heart 
melting  like  wax  before  the  fire,  under  the  Severity  of  God*s  rebuke. 
And,  as  if  even  that  Vd  not  been  enough — to  show  that  the  very 
head  of  th,e  serpent  must  be  bruised  before  the  work  of  deliverance 
cotdd  be  completed,  Pharaoh  was  permitted  to  rally  his  forces  for 
a  little  and  renew  the  conflict,  that  he  might  be  overwhelmed  in 
destruction  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Israelites  escaped  for  ever 
beyond  .his  reach.  Hence  it  is  written  of  them,  in  language  similar 
to  that  Employed  of  the  deluge,  that  "they  all  passed  through  the 
sea,  and  were  baptized  unto  Mosds  in  the  sea  ;*'  its  waters  were  the 
instrument  of  their  temporal  salvation^  not  simply  by  opening  for 
them  a  way  of  escape,;  but  also  and  chiefly  by  returning  to  immerse 
their  enemies  in  irrecoverable  perdition.     It  was  only,  when  they 

.  saw  from  the  other  side,  "  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon 
the  Egyptians,"  saw  "  the  horse  and  the  rider  thrown  into  the  sea," 
that  they  could  take  up  the  song  of  victory  apd  triumph  as  the 
subjects  of  a  perfected  deliverance. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  enemies,  with  which  those  Israel- 
ites had  to  contend,  even  after  they  had  become  personally  free — 
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enemies  who  held  possession  of  the  inheritance  to  .which  they  were 
destined,  and  barred  the  way  of  their  access  to  it.  Here  again  the 
work  of  salvation  or  deliverance  had  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  a 
process  of  destruction;  and  it  is  not  till  the  powers  of  the  adversary 
are  broken  in  pieces  and  dispersedj  that  the  full  d6wry  of  promised 
blessing  is  enjoyed.  The  fall  of  the  one  is  the  rise  and  glory  of 
the  other.  And  when,  at  a  subseqiient  period,  Israel  was  again, 
on  account  of  sin,  driven  from  his  inheritance,  and  again  needed 
to  be  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  we  find  the  deliver- 
ance achieved  by  a  like  process  of  destruction.  The  captives  in 
Babylon  were  not  to  be  released  by  a  simple  change  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  reigning  moparch,  loosing  of  his  own  accord  the 
chains  of  bondage  and  letting  the  prisoners  go  free.  No,  Babylon 
herself  was  first  to  be  brought  down  from  her  pride  of  strength, 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  another,  that  a  way  of  escape*  might 
be  opened  for  the  Lord's  people.  When  the  prophets  foretold  Uf 
the  afflicted  exiles  a  gracious  return  of  the  Lord's  favour,  in  that 
house  of  bondage,  they  constantly  did  so  by  proclaiming  judgment 
and  wrath  upon  the  king  and  city  of  Babylon ;  the  day  of  vengeance 
upon  her  was  to' be  the  day  of  redemption*  for  them;  and' the  com- 
mission to  Cyrus  to  open  the  two-leaved  gates  and  abase  the  pride 
of  the  Chaldean's  excellency,  was  e}ipressly  said  to^  be  given  by  the 
Lord,  "  for  the  sake  of  Jacob  his  servant,  and  Israel  his  elect," 
that  it  might  be  *'said  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the 
temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid."  (Isa.  xliv.  xlv.  JeiC.  xxv., 
and  especially  ch.  1.  and  li.,  whefe  we  find  the  destruction  of' Ba- 
bylon constantly  alternating  with  the  redemptioil  of  Israel.)  Thus 
the  purpose  of  mercy  and  deliverance  to  the  chosen,  carried  along 
with  it  the  execution  of  a  doom  upop  the  adversary,  and  in  this 
received  its  accomplishment. 

In  seeking  for  the  new  and.  higher  manifestation  of  this  twofold  • 
process  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  language  of  prophecy  already 
leads  ns  to  think  of  the  work  of  Christ  himself;  for  it  was  foretold 
of  him,  that  be  should  at  once  "proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,"  and  this  day  of 
vengeance  should  also  be  the  year  of  the  redeemed,  (Isa.  Ixi.  8, 
Ixiii.  4.)  So  Christ  himself  declares,  that  the  end  of  his  work  in 
the  flesh  was  to  judge  and  cast  out  the  prince  of  this  world,  (John 
xii.  31,  xvi.  11;)  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  that  by  dying  he  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  (Col.  ii.  14,  Ileb.  ii.  14,)  thereby  liringing  deliverance  to 
those  who  were  in  fear  and  bondage.  The  truth  of  God,  therefore, 
is,  that  redemption  carries  along  with  it  a  work  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  of  deliverance;  it  is  made  up  of  the  double  process,  salva- 
tion with  destruction,  the  one  being  efiected  through  the  execution 
of  the  other.  While  Christ'^  death  upon  the  cross  provided  an 
atonement  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  it  at  the  same  time  bruisedthe'  head 
of  the  serpent,  and  brought  Christ's  spiritual  seed  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  formidable  and  otherwise  overwhelming,  destroying  evild, 
which  the, adversary  had  prevailed  to  bring  into  their  condition. 
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Not  that  the  adversary  had  uny  proper  right  to  lord  it  over  maa, 
ev^n  when  fallen^  and  make  him  the  prey  of  his  mischievoos  and 
cruel  purposes.  Man  was  still  God's  creature ;  none  but  God  had 
any  right  to  exercise  dominion  over  him,  to  direct  his  comrse,  and 
regulate  his  condition ;  aj[id  if  another  interfered  to  do  so,  it  could 
only  be  as  a  thief  and  a  robber,  intruding  where  he  had  no  right, 
and  usurping  what  was  not  his  own.  But  sin  having  entered  and 
broken  up  the  relation  between  paan  and  God,  an  opportunity  W€L8 
given  for  Satan  also  entering  in  that  thievish  character,  and  setting 
up  his  unrighteous  and  cruel  dominion  over  men,  as  God*s  permitted 
scourge  on  account  of  sip,  and  the  executioner  of  that  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  decreed  iigainst  it.-  Hence  the  redemption  that 
was  to- be  provided  must  at  once  destroy  and  save — save,  indeed, 
by  destroying — cast  this  cruel:  Oppressor  down  from  his  ill-gotten 
supremacy,  and  so,  relieve  the  besieged,  enthralled,  devil-possesaed 
nature  of  man,  and  raise  it  anew  into  the  blessedness  and  freedom 
of  life  which  belong  to  God's  dear  children.  How  was  this  done? 
Simply  by  Christ's- bearing  the  curse^  which  separated  between  us 
and  'God,  and  so  allowed  Satan  to  get  a  footing  for  his  dominion 
and  prosecute  his  work  vt  destruction.  Sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  the  house  of  our  humanity,  which  he  seized  for  his  lawful 
prey,  is  placed  upon  a  new  .and  better  foundation ;  it  is  sanctified 
and  made  holiness  to  the  Lord;  by  faith  made  one  with  Christ  in 
his  work  of  infinite  value,  the  spoiler  cannot  harm  us;  nay,  he  is 
himself  spoiled  of  the  ground  on  which  his  usurped  dominion  was 
based;  the  hand-writing  of  condemnation  thatwa^  against  us,  has 
,been  nailed  with  Christ'^  body  to  the  cross ;  the  ^tdversary  has  lost 
his  bill  of  indictment,  bis  weapons  of  war  have  perished,  he  has 
been  boun^  and  cast  out  by  one  mightier  than  himself ;  so  that  we 
are  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  recovered  from 
that  territory  of  sin  and  death,,  where  alone  he  had  any  power  to 
iftjure  or  destri»y,  and  placed  within  the  blessed  region  of  the  Spirit, 
whose  working  is  unto  holiness  and  life  everlasting. 

Should  not  this  be  hailed  as  glstd  tidings  by  all  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  it  comes?  Is  it  not  a  joyous  thing  for  the  captiye 
to  know- and  feel  that  thepower  whichr  enthralled  him  is  laid  low? 
But  surely  for  none  bo  ^luch^as.  the  poor  victim  of  sin,  when  efiec^ 
tually  convuieed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  judged  and  cast  out,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  curse  to  pour 
on  him  its  bitterness,  no  hostile  power  in  the  universe  entitled  t^ 
do  him  harm.  For  him,  the  dark  night  of  coi^demnation  is.  past, 
and  the  clear  light  of  heaven .  shines^  The  love  and  faithfulness, 
even  the  justice  and>  power  of  God  are  on  his  side,  pledged  for 
Christ's  sake  to  save  him  from  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  deliver  him 
no  mpre  into  the  ^and  of  the  strong.  Why  should  any  fear  or 
gloom  settle  upon  his  heart?  What  room  is  there  for  him  to  doubt 
of  a  happy  and  triumpha:nt  issue?  Let  him  but  enter,  as  he  is  in- 
vited, into  the  spoils  of  Christ's  victory,  and  clingy  ik  the  simpli- 
city of  faith,  to  him  who  has  prevailed  in  the  conflict,  and  nothing 
can  disappoint  him  of  his  reward;  he,  too,  shall  .bruise  Satan  un- 
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der  Ids  feet,  and  receive  the  crown  of  righteoasness  prepared  for 
tlK>8e  that  overcome.  .         ^    . 

But  the  application  made  by  Peter  to  baptism,  of  the  things 
wliich  happened  to  Noah,  suggests  to  us  another  way  in  which  this 
twofold  process  appears  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ-^one  that  has 
for  its  field  of  operation  the  personal  experience  of  believers^  In- 
deed, even  without  any  special  information  from  thfe  pen  of  inspi- 
ration we  might  have  condhded  such  to  be  ihp  case,  as  we  know  it 
to  be  a  settled  principle  in  the  divine  procedure,  that  Christ's  peo- 
ple must  be  all  baptii^ed  with  his  baptism,  and  tread  Substantially 
in  his  footsteps.  Only,  havihg  become  themselves  personally  sub- 
ject to  the  evil,  the  enemy  having  obtained  a  footing  in  their  very 
natures,  the  destruction,  as  well  as  the  salvation,  must  in  their 
case  take  place  upon  themselves ;  they  must  have  experience  of 
both  parts  of  the  process. — But  now  for  the  apostle's  explanation : 
"  The  like  figure  whereunto  (or  literally :  the  antitype  to  which, 
viz.  Noah's  salvation  by ^  water)  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save 
us; — ^not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  toward  God — by  the  r^esurrection  of  Jesud 
Christ,"  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  Christian  baptism  is  hei?e  plainly  de- 
clared to  be  the  antitype  to  Noah's ;  in  other  words,  the  delive- 
rance effected  for.him  by  means  of  the  circumstances  of  the  deluge, 
was  a  type  or  shadoV  of  that  higher,  spiritual  deliverance,  which 
is  the  object  of  baptism,  as  an  ordinance  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
But  what  is  the  baptism  which  is  attended  with  such  results  ?  The 
apofitle  explains  this  in  the  clause,  ^^not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  flesh, — ^not  the  laying  aside  merely  of  carnal  defilement,  but 
something  farther — the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God ;" 
or  rather,  the  interrogation,  the  inquiry  of  a  good  conscience  unto 
God,  namely  in  the  matter  of  salvation — the  unfeigned  desire  and 
application  of  the  soul  to  God  for  an  interest  in  that  salvation,  of 
wluch  baptism  is  the  outward  seal  and  token.*  The  water  of  bap- 
tism of  itself  can  no  more  save  us,  than  the  water  of  the.  deluge  by 
itself,  and  apart  from  any  particular  state  of  mind  in  Noah,  could 
have  saved  him.  It  became  an  instrument  or  occasion  of  deliver- 
ance to  him,  only  from  his  having  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  which 
gave  intimation  of  a  coming  deluge,  and  dik'ected  him  to  the  suit- 
able method  of  preparation;  his  salvation  was  the  result  of  his 
faith  in  the  operation  of  God.  And  so  is  it  also  in  regard  to  bap- 
tism, which  brings  assurance  of  salvation,  only  when  it  is  con- 
nected in  the  recipient  tvith  such  a  state  of  raind,  as  is  sincerely 
desirous  to  be  purged  from  pollution,  and  of  possessing  an  interest 
in  the  salvation  of  God.  In  that  case  baptism  does  save ;  yet  not 
even  then  as  of  itself,  but  only,  as  the  apostle  adds,  through  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  For  salvation,  as  a  matter  cf  experience^ 
is  the  possession  of  a  new,  spiritual,  and  blessed  life,  in  which  the 
soul,  freed  from  the  old  man  of  corruption,  that  is  from  the  power 
and  condemnation  of  sin,  enjoys  and  exercises  the  glorious  liberty 
of  God's  children :  and  of  such  s  life  Christ,  in  hi»  risen  glory,  is 

*  See  EIbbct,  Bengal,  Stelger,  on  the  passage. 
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the  sole, spring, and  fpuntainhead.  For  as  in  Lis  death  he  6tood 
and  suffered  in  our  rbom  for  sin,  and  thereby  acquired  both  the 
right  and  the-  power  to  set  humanity  free  froni  the  condemnation  of 
Godj  and  its  consequent l)0ndage  in  sin;  so  by  Jiis  resurrection  he 
was  raised  in  our,  behalf  to  be  the  head  of  a  new  creature,  or  spi- 
litual  seed,  who  derive  from hhh.a  divjne  nature,  andgrow  up  con- 
tinually tb  his  likeness.  .  Quickened  by  his  Spirit,  they  are  enabled 
to  put  off  and  bury,  as  it  were,  in  the.  tomb,  the  body  of  sin  and 
corruption  'v^hich  they  naturally  bear  g,bout  with  them,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  graces  of  thai  heavenly  life,  which  alone  can  prepare 
them  for  the  inheritance  of  his  kingdom.  So  that  we  have  here^ 
in  the  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  doing,  over  again  of 
what  took  place  in  the  lower  sphere  of  Noah's  temporal  life;  we 
have  the  inward  experience  of  a  salvation  working  itself  out  by  a 
'destruction  of*  the  powers  and  eletpents  of  eviJ,TT-breaking  up  the 
old  constitution  of  nature,  purging  away  its  defilements,  and  bring- 
ing to  naught  its  malice  and  enmity,  that  the  holy  seed  of  a  divine 
nature  may  have  room  to  live,  a^d  grow,  and  bring  fojth  fruit  to 
perfection.  You  have  only,  therefore,  to.  look  to  what  wa^  done  in 
the  one.  case,  and  learn  what  you  have  reason  Jo  expegt,  or  are 
called  to  do  in  the  other.  Wouid  you  fain  spare  and  cherish  the  lusts 
of  the  old  man  of  corruption?  Remember  for  your  warning  how 
God  spared  not  the  old  world,  but  doomed  its  corrupt  inhabitants 
in  one' mass  to  the  giilf  of  perdition.  Seems  it  too  formidable  a 
'  task,  and  one  well-nigh  hopeless,  for  you  to  contend  with  the  giant 
forces  that  are  ^a^ainst  you  ?  Bemembet  for  your  encouragement, 
*  how.  God  sunk  in  his  devouring  flood  the  mighty  men  of  old;  thq 
men,  of  renown,  who  warred  with  his  church  and  wasted  it,  till 
they  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  niin,  yet  even  then  were  found 
neither  too  many  nor  too  strong  to  be  made, monuments  of  ruin. 
Gr^  does  it  appear  strange,  almosf;  incredible,  that  your  heart  should 
be  made  -the  subject  of  a  work,  which  -  concentrates  upon  itself  the 
peculiar  regard  and  gracious  operations  of  Godhead,  while  thou- 
5?ands  are  left  entire  strangers- to  it,  and  that  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  effected,  the  word  of  life,  should  even  be  to  them  the 
occasion  of  death  and  condemnation?  Behold  Noah  and  his  little 
household  alone  preserved  amid  the  wreck  of  a  whole  world,  pre- 
served too  by  faith  in  a  word  of  God,  which  carried  in  its  bosom 
the  doom  of  myriads  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  so  converting 
that  which  to  others  was  a  minister  of,  vengeance,  into  an  element 
of  peace  and  safety  to  them.  And  doubt  not,  that  what  was  then 
(lone  in  the  outward  field  of  providence  and  for  the  sake  of  a  tern- 
pofal  preservation,  shall  be  ever  finding  its  parallel,  in  the  things 
which  concern  that  hidden. work  of  grace,  by  which  an  elect  seed 
jiire  ripened  and  prepared  for  the  habitations  of  glory. 

.  Substantially  the  same  line  of  reflection  might  be  pursued  in  re- 
ference to  the  other  facts  already  noticed  of  Old  Testament  hia- 
t-ory.  But  in  doing  ^o,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  prominently  in  view 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  the  respective  trahsactipna.  JFor 
example,  the  deluge  must  be  qonsidered,  not  in  all  its  circumstances 
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of  minute  detail,  but  in  Ae  grand  purpose  for  whicli  It  yr^s  sent, 
as  a  sort  of  baptism  to  Noah,  or  outward  .ordinance,  by  means  of 
which,  through  faith  m  the  word  of  God,  he  found  deliverance 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  wad  exposed,  and  reached  a  condition 
of  peace  and  safety.  This  i»  precisely  what  baptism  is  designed  to 
do  for  the  spiHtual  life,  as  an  instituted  moans  by  whicb^.  through- 
faith  in  the  word  of  God,  there  is  represented,  sealed,  and  applied, 
such  an  interest  in  Christ  as  secures  deliverattce  from  the  power  of- 
sin,  inherent  in  fallen  flesh,  arid  renders  the  soul  free  to  exercise 
itself  in  newness  of  life  to  God.  These  are  the  great  lines  of  .the 
resemblance,  and  little  good  can  be  done  ,by  pushing  the  matter 
more  into  detail.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so  without 
confounding  things  which  essentially  differ,  and  losing  sight  of 
the  main  points  of  agreement. .  Thus,  the .  ark  may  be,  and  most 
commonly  is,  viewed  as  representing  the  church,  in  which  God's 
faithful  people  ride  secure  amid  the  swelling  waves  and  pei;ilou3 
storiiis  of  life.  And  for  general  purposes  the  representation  may  be 
liable  to  no  objection',  as  the  truth  embodied  in  it  is  certainly  ac** 
cordant  with  the  word  Of  God.  Yet  it  ia  not  strictly  accurate; 
the  real  typical  bearings  of  the  subject  are  to  some  extent  lost  . 
sight  of,  and  others  substituted  in  their  place;  for  it  contemplates 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  as  having  the  same  aspect  to  Noah,  that 
they  had  to. the  wicked — as  the  grand  source  of  danger,  from  which 
he  needed  protection  and  deliverance.  .This  is  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  correct  and  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  which  reprct 
sents  the  waters  and  the  ark  as  together  constituting  the  means  of 
his  salvation.  And  when  the  connexion  between  the  ark  and  the 
church,  thus  faulty  at  the  commencement,  is  pursued  into  the  many 
minor  points  of  resemblance,  which  are  to  be  fouptl  in  our  older, 
writers ; — as  when  ita  being  anointed  with  pitch  is  supposed  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  sprinkling  of  the  church  )yith  Christ's  blood — the 
length  of  time  it  was  in  being  built,  the  slow  increase  of  the  church 
in  gathering  the  whole  number  of  the  saved — its  being  formed  of 
many  trees  closely  seamed  together,  and  properly  dressed,  the 
church's  being  composed  of  many  members,  sanctified  and  knit  to- 
gether by  the  Spirit— ^its  "having  one  door  but  many  rooms,  the 
church's  having  one  Saviour  and  that  Saviour  many  functions: —  ' 
when  the  connexion  is  drawa  out  into  these  and  similar  points  ^f 
resemblance,  the  groundless  and.fanciful  nature  of  the  connexion 
only  becomes  the  more  clear  and  palpable.  The  light  in  which 
Scripture  unfolds  the  subject,  is  in  no  degree  chargeable  with  such 
conceits ;  nor  will  there  bo  any  danger  of  falling  into  them,  if  wo 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  great  principle  in  God's  spiritual  govern- 
naent,  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of  the  deluge  to  dovelope  in 
regjwd  to  the  present  safety  and  well-being  of  his  church,  and 
which  it  is  equally  the  object  of  baptism  to  develope  in  regard  to 
the  higher  sphere  of  the  spirittial  and  divine  life.  . 

Besides  these  exemplifications,  however,  of  the  twofold  process 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  one  already  past  in  the  finished  work 
of  Christ,  and  the  other  continually,  prOc:eeding  in  the  present  ex- 
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perietied  of  believers  j  there  'is  another^  and  finitl  one  yet  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  Christ  shall  coiae  to,  avenge  the  cause  of  hig  ^lect, 
and,  putting  down  alidad  verso  authority  and  rule,  shall  exalt  them 

.  to  reign  with  hipa  in  perpetual  blesseditess  and  glory,  *  For  to  the 
very  last,iand  in. nothing  more,  indeed,  than  in  its  last  great  acts, 
the, work  of  God  in  bi?half  of ^  his  chureh  sh^l  bear  the  .character 
of  a  redemption  ftrqm  the  powers  of  evil ;  its  final  termination  and 
successful  issue  stall  not  only  be  co-eval  with,  but  be  accomplished 
through  the  destruction  :of  the  flesh  and  all  its  Wsts,!  the  overthrow 
of  the  powers  ofantichristj.ihe  abolition  Of  death,  and;f;he  utter 
extirpation  of  all  the  forms  and  inJatruments  of  evil,  which  Satan 
has  been  so  long  efii^oying  against  the  life  and  blessedness  of  the 
saints.  Foi^  that  glorious  era,  the  church  of  the-  redeemed,  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  now  waits  and  longs^  for  that  «even  sen- 
tient n^^ture,  as  the  apostle  testi^es,  may  be  said  to  sigh  and  groan, 
conscious  as  she  is  through  all  her.  parts  of , the  sore  burden  and  op- 
pression of  evil,  and  unable  to  attain  to -settled  peace,  or  to  yield 
her  proper  increase  to  God,, until  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God  in  their  destined  freedom  and  glory.     On  this  sublime  and 

v^animating  prospect,  howevey^  we  shall  not  enter  here,  as  the  things 
which  conoem  it  will  fall  more  naturally  to  be  considered  after- 
wards in  connexion  with  other  parts  of  the  divine,  economy.  But 
the  thouglit.of  what  has  been  ctone  in  the  lil^^  kind  during  the  ages- 
that  are  ^aat^  arid  of  what  is  even  now  in  progress  in  the  history 
of  etvery  child  rf  God,  should  be  ever  used  by  the  church  to  beget 
in. her  the  mor^  assured  faith  of  whitt  is.  still  to  come^  and  prepare 
for  the  last  issues  of  the  woA  of  God.  .  Blessed  is  he,  in  whom 
this  faith  shall  be  foimd,  whei^  the  Son  of  man  cometh  to  finish 
his  work  in  fighteousneas,  and  so  watcheth  as  to  keep  his  garments 
.unstained,  and  his  soul  ready  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 


SECTION   FOURTH. 

TBS  ROOT  OF  LIPC  AND  BLESSING  11^  THE*aAVED — FAITH. 

'       .       -  '  .  r.         -     ' 

We  hatV6  seen  how  the  family  of  man 'branched  itself  from  the 
first  into  two  grand  divisions,  ;the  one  holding  of  God,  the  other 
of  the  serpent;  consequently  of  opposite  feelings  and  interests, 
ahd  growing,  the  one  to  be  heirs  of  salvation,  the  other  of  destruc- 
tion, the  original  and  primary  ground  of  this  difference  €tood,  as 
previously. stated,  in  the  flection  of  God*  It  wSis  necessary,  how- 
ever^ that  the  grace  of  eiectiori  should  di^cdver  itself  in  some  fun- 
damental and  distinguishing  principle,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  it,  separating  them  by  a, broad  and  certain 
line  of  demarkation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  rendering  them 
fit  to  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  provided  for  them  by  the  grace 
of  God,  What  is  this  ground-principle  ?  No  sincere  inquirer  can 
have  any  hesitation  in,  answering,  faith.^ 

No -sooner  does  the  electing  grace  of  God  appear,  choosing  out 
a  p6rtion  of  Adaon's  family  to  occupy  a  peculiar  relation  to  him- 
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self,  than  faith  appears  also  as  the  immediate  link  of  connexion 
between  the  elect  seed  and  God,  and  the  main  element  of  distino-* 
tion  between  them  and  others.  It  was  faith,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  as  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory itself  implies,  which  successively  distinguished  Abel,  Enoch, 
and  Noah,  from  so  many  around  them,  and  secured  the  acceptance 
of  their  services  with  God.  Guided  by  faith,  they  were  each  led 
to  worship  him  in  their  day  and  generation  according  to  his  own  in- 
stituted method,  in  preference  to  the  open  contempt  of  divine  things, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  different  forms  of  will-worship,  on  tiie 
other,  which  were  embraced  by  the  children  of  apostacy.  Besides 
this  exercise  of  faith  common  to  them  all,  Noah  gave  a  further 
and  very  eminent  manifestation  of  it,  in  relying  on  the  word  of 
God  concerning  the  deluge,  and  making  suitable  preparation  for  it. 
It  was  simply  his  faith  on  that  occasion  which  rendered  the  water 
of  the  deluge  so  very  different  a  thing  to  him  from  what  it  was  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  in  its  effects  so  precisely  opposite.  And 
by  his  faith  thus  exercised  in  regard  to  the  deluge,  it  is  expressly 
said  in  the  Hebrews,  that  he  "became  heir  (or,  acquired  posses- 
sion) of  the  righteousness,  which  is  by  faith."  The  same  virtually 
is  said  of  Abel  with  respect  to  his  exercise  of  faith  in  presenting 
a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  "he  obtained  witness  that  he 
was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts,"  viz.  by  a  visible  sign 
from  heaven  betokening  his  acceptance  of  these  on  account  of  the 
faith  in  which  they  were  offered.  Although  the  same  words  are 
not  used,  yet  unquestionably  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  regard 
to  the  faith  of  Enoch,  when  it  is  declared,  that  before  his  transla- 
tion he  had  the  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  he  pleased  God ;  for 
this  he  could  have  had  on  no  other  ground,  than  his  being  accounted 
righteous  before  God.  The  cause  of  man's  alienation  from  God's 
favour,  and  expulsion  from  the  tree  of  life,  was  sin ;  and  the  way 
of  righteousness  was  of  necessity  the  only  channel  through  which 
access  could  be  found  to  the  privileges  that  were  lost.  But  now 
that  sin  had  entered  with  its  flowing  fountain  of  corruption,  and 
its  fearful  load  of  condemnation,  no  righteousness  such  as  God 
would  accept  was  attainable  by  man,  excepting  through  faith ;  in 
other  words,  the  righteousness  was  necessarily  of  God's,  not  of  man's 
providing ;  and  the  whole  that  man  could  do  in  the  matter  was  to 
rest  in  humble,  childlike  faith  upon  the  word  and  operation  of  God. 
Now,  this  faith,  we  are  told,  was  possessed  by  Abel,  Enoch,  and 
Noah,  who  by  means  of  it  were  respectively  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  favour  and  communion  of  God.  But  the  person  in  whose  his- 
tory this  principle  of  the  divine  administration  was  to  receive  its 
brightest  manifestation,  whose  local  habitation  even,  and  entire 
course,  were-  to  stand  peculiarly  identified  with  it,  is  Abrahs^i, 
named  on  this  account  "the  father  of  the  faithful."  In  the  case 
of  the  earlier  patriarchs,  the  doctrine  of  "righteousness  through 
faith"  is  too  clearly  written  to  admit  of  any  doubt  concerning  it; 
but  in  the  case  of  Abraham  it  is  the  grand  idea  which  discovers 
itself,  the  central  principle  around  which  all  the  particulars  of  his 
VOL.  I. — 16 
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life  group  themselves,  and  which  meetd  us  at  every  turn  of  his 
eventful  history.  With  him,  therefore,  it  may  more  fitly  be  con- 
nected, than  with  any  ether  individual  in  patriarchal  times.  The 
facts  of  the  case  may  be  summed  up  in  a  short  compass.  Abraham 
is  called  by  God,  when  residing  with  his  father's  family  on  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  to  go  forth  to  another  land,  which  was  to 
be  given  him  and  his  seed  for -an  inheritance,  the  land,  as  it  was 
afterwards  expressly  declared,  of  Canaan ;  and  for  a  seed  to  occupy 
this  land,  and  inherit  in  connexipn  with  it  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
Heaven,  he  was  td  become  th«  head  of  a  numerous  offspring,  in 
multitude  like  the  stara  of  heaven,  and  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore« 
and  so  singularly  honoured  by  God,  that  through  them  blessing  was 
to  be  communicated  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  These  import- 
ant benefits  were  at  first  intimated  to  Abraham  by  a  word  of  pro- 
mise ;  they  were  afterwards,  with  no  material  alteration,  made  the 
terms  of  a  covenant ;  and  finally,  that  covenant  Avas  confirmed  by 
the  solemn  oath  of  God,  (Gen.  xii.,  xv.,  xvii.,  xxii.)  That  the  be- 
nefits thus  promiped  and  guarantied  to  Abraham  were  special  to- 
kens of  divine  favour,  such  as  could  be  conferred  only  upon  one  in 
nearest  fellowship  with  God,  is  evident  on  the  slightest  reflection 
—they  bespoke  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  reconciliation  with 
Heaven ;  nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  they  were  altogether  gifts  of 
grace,  depending  first  for  their  offer  on  the  sovereign  goodness,  and 
thereafter  for  their  fulfilment  on  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God. 
Abraham  was  to  be  throughout  a  recipient ;  he  had  simply  to  be- 
lieve the  word  of  God,  and  wait  in  expectation  for  the  promised 
good.  And  there,  indeed,  the  chief  difficulty  stood ;  for  the  things 
promised  were  not  merely  so  far  above  the  reach  of  any  power  he 
personally  had  to  possess  them,  but  so  much  even  above  the  line  of 
God's  ordinary  working  in  providence,  that  it  seemed  to  the  eye  of 
reason  like  extravagance  to  believe  them  possible.  He  did  believe, 
however,  ^' and  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,'* 
(Gen.  XV.  6.) 

So  far  all  is  perfectly  plain,  and  looking  thus  simply  at  the  re- 
cord of  God's  dealings  toward  him,  we  see  in  Abraham  a  beautiful 
and  striking  exemplification  of  that  great  gospel-principle,  accord- 
ing to  which  Qod  justifies  the  ungodly  through  faith.  This  is  the 
use  made  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  again  at  more 
length  in  the  4th  chap,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  pro- 
mises given  to  Abraham  were  suoh  as  clearly  to  indicate,  that  he 
was  in  a  justified  condition,  or  received  by  God  into  a  state  of 
favour  and  acceptance.  But  these  promises  were  given,  when  he 
was  like  other  men,  a  sinner,  nay,  like  his  kindred,  chargeable  to 
some  extent  with  the  pollutions  of  idolatry;  and  yet,  instead  of 
calling  him  to  work  out  a  title  by  deeds  of  righteousness  to  the 
blessings  promised,  they  are  conferred  at  once,  and  what  he  has 
simply  to  do  is  to  believe  the  word  of  promise.  Faith  in  that  word, 
not  any  righteousness  of  his  own,  nor  any  pretensions  to  it,  is  the 
sole  connecting  link  between  him  and  the  blessings  he  is  to  inherit. 
And  what  is  this  but  the  cardinal  principle  on  which,  in  the  dis- 
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pensation  of  the  gospel,  God  hangs  the  communication  of  his  bless- 
ings in  Christ.  These  blessings  are  entirely  of  his  own  providing, 
and  the  gift  of  his  free  grace  to  men.  On  their  part  nothing  is  to 
be  dx>ne,  either  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of  salvation,  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  title  to  the  benefits  it  affords.  •  They  are  all  con- 
templated by  God  as  sinners,  in  condemnation  and  ruin ;  and  sal- 
vation can  come  to  them  no  otherwise,  than  as  the  sovereign  gift 
of  God,  which  it  is  theirs  merely  to  receive,  by  embracing  in  faith 
the  word  of  promise,  which  makes  offer  of  its  riches.  Works,  there- 
fore, are  completely  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  matter  of  our 
reconciliatiQu  with  God.  "  We  are  saved,  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness, which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  the  mercy  of  God;"  * 
and  eternal  life,  the  sum  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation,  is  the 
"gift  of  God  through  Jesus, Christ  our  Lord." 

In  this  manifestation  of  grace  and  mercy  to  the  sinful,  it  is  of 
course  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  ground  of  righteousness, 
rendering  it  consistent  with  the  holiness  of  the  divine  government 
to  confer  such  favour  on  the  guilty.  W«re  there  not  that,  God 
would  be  found,  not  o^ly  indifferent  to  sin,  but  even  the  frjend  and 
patron  of  sinners  as  such ;  and  the  maxim,  so  abhorrent  to  a  piou3 
mind,  "  of  sinning  because  grace  doth  abound,"  might  justly  be 
charged  against  the  scheme  of  the  gospel.  There  is  a  righteous- 
ness, however,  laid  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  free  and  undeserved 
grace,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  gospel  to  sinners, — a  righteousness 
so  glorious  and  complete,  that  God  shows  himself  t6  be  just,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  justifies  the  ungodly;  and  not  only  the  mercy, 
but  also  the  faithfulness  and  justLce  qf  God,  the  very  attributes  most 
opposed  to  the  sinner's  claim,  are  now  pledged  for  the  security  of 
the  believer's  salvation,  (1  John  i*  9.)  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  this  righteousness  could  not  be  man's;  no  such  worth 
could  possibly  attach  to  any  obedience  of  his,  even  were  he  able 
perfectly  to  keep  the  law's  requirements ;  it  must  be  truly  and 
properly  divine;  it  must  be,  and  is,  "the  righteousness  of  God  " 
himself,  fulfilled  in  behalf  of  sinful  men,  by  his  own  eternal  Son. 
Hence  the  gospel  is  at  oncef  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  grace  exhi- 
bited to  the  guilty,  and  "  the  revelation  of  his  righteousness  unto 
all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."  And  w^hen  it  ascribes  so 
mu^h  to  the  mere  exercise  of  faith,  making  the  possession  of  par- 
don, peace,  and  eternal  life  to  depend  on  that,  it  is  not  as  if  faith 
were  in  itself  so  pregnant  with  merit,  that  it  would  be  a  righteous 
thing  for  God  to  reward  its  exercise,  even  in  sinful  men,  with  such 
vast  recompenses  of  blessing,  but  because  faith  has  a  work  of  such 
infinite  excellence  and  worth  in  Christ,  to  receive  and  rest  upon. 
So  that  when  God  justifies  the  ungodly  through  faith,  it  is  no  fiction, 
but  a  great  and  blessed  reality,  which  constitutes  the  ground  and 
reason  of  the  procedure.  He  does  not  capriciously  dispense  with 
a  work  of  righteousness,  which  from  the  very  first  was  declared  to 
be  the  only  channel,  through  which  fallen  man  could  return  to  enjoy 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  but  only  takes  the  execution  of 
that  work  into  his  own  hand,  magnifies  his  law  to  the  uttermost  by 
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the  wondrous  humiliation  and  obedience  unto  death  of  his  dear  Son ; 
and  thus  the  way  of  reconciliation  being  laid  freely  open  for  trans- 
gressfJrs,  he  is  readjy  to  receive  to  his  kingdom  and  glory,  all  who 
are  disposed  to  own  his  Work  of  righteousness,  as  tne  ground  of 
their  confidence  and  hope  toward  him. 

But  if  this  be  the  case  with  dinners  *  under  the  gospel,  if  their 
faith  is  accepted  for  righteousness,  only  because  it  has  a  work  of 
infinite  efficacy  and  worth  to  embrace  in  Christ,  must  not  this  also 
have  been  the  case  with  Abraham?  When  he  believed  the  word 
of  promise,  and  his  faith  was  counted  for  righteousness,  must  he 
.not  in  like  manner  have  apprehended  the  righteousness  of  God, 
hereafter  to  be  revealed  in  Christ?  Yet  how  obscurely  is  Christ 
referred  to  in  the  word  of  promise,  by  the  belief  of  which  Abraham 
was  said  to  be  justified?  And  how  hard,  if  not  impossible,  must 
it  hiave  been  for  the  patriarch  to  draw  from  that  promise,  any  clear 
and  definite  views  of  the  Messiah's  work  ?  These  Questions  are 
more  easily  put  than  answered,  and  it  scarcely  falls  within  the  line 
of  our  present  inquiry,  to  enter  on  the  formal  discussion  of  rtiem. 
That  simply  respects  the  pirinciple,  on  the  part  of  man,  which  con- 
nects him  with  the  condition,  privileges,  and  hopes  of  an  elect  seed; 
iind  that  this  principle  is  faith  in  the  word  and  promise  of  God,  not 
any  worth  or  excellence  in  man  himself,  the  wholjB  history  of  Abra- 
ham renders  clear  as  noon-day.  It  is  certain,  besides,  for  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  saw  in  faith  the  day 
of  Christ,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect^  and  must  consequently  have 
understood,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  purposes  for  which  Christ  was 
to  appear.  To  inform  his  mind,  and  guide  his  views  in  this  respect, 
he  had  not  only  the  word  of  promise  givfen  individually  to  himself, 
but  the  aid  also  of  all  former  revelations,  and  especially  of  the  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  involved  the 
prospect  of  a  suffering  Mediator.  But  how  far  the  light  be  pos- 
sessed actually  carried  him  in  these  anticipations  of  the  future, 
must  still  be  to  us  a  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture;  and  whatever 
it  was,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  record  of  his  his- 
tory, nor,  if  we  could  descant  on  it  with  the  utmost  fulness  and 
certainty,  could  it  have  formed  any  part  of  the  typical  matter  of 
this  portion  of  sacred  writ.  The  work  of  Christ's  faultless  and 
suff^ering  obedience,  which  was  to  display  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and  constitute  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance,  though  it  might 
be  faintly  descried  by  the  eye  of  faith  before  it  was  accomplished, 
yet  remained  till  then  in  great  measure  a  secret,  and  is  hence  called 
''the  hidden  wisdom  of  God,"  and  "the  mystery  hid  from  ages 
and  from  generations,"  (1  Cor.  ii.  7;  Col.  i.  26.)  Nothing  more, 
therefore,  could  be  expected  concerning  it  in  the  early  promises 
majie  to  Abraham,  than  a  general  and  covert  reference.  And  if 
by  any  special  revelation  not  recorded,  he  obtained  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  work  of  Christ,  than  could  possibly  be  derived  fromsuch  a 
reference,  or  from  the  ordinary  means  then  furnished  to  the  church, 
his  distinction  in  that  respect  could  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
typical  things  in  his  condition.     For  in  so  far  as  Abraham  might 
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apprehend  and  rest  upon  the  prospective  work  of  Christ,  his  faith 
in  that  respect  vras  not  typical  ot  the  Christian's,  but  that  yery 
faith  itself.  It  was  not  .an  exhibition  of  the  same  principle  on  a 
lower  stage  ji^f  development,  or  in  reference  to  outward  and  temporal 
objects,  but  an  exhibition  of  it  in  the  highest  sphere,  in  the  spiritual 
or  Christian  line  of  things.  As  a  believer  he  was,  and  only  could 
be,  a  .type  of  future  believers,  in  respect  to  the  two  lines  of  pro* 
mise, — ^a  numerous  and  blessed,  oflfspring,  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  land  of  Canaan, — which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  his 
faith,  and  in  his  case  the  peculiar  tokens  of  divine  favour.  Abra- 
ham received  these  distinguished  proofs  of  electing  love,  as  gifts 
of  free  grace,  having  simply  to  embrace  in  faith  the  word  of  pro- 
mise,  that  they  might  become  his ;  and  in  like  manner  now,  the 
word  of  blessing  and  promise,  on  which  God's  people  are  permitted 
to  rest,  as  it  is  the  ofibpring  on  God's  part  of  sovereign  grace,  so 
on  theirs  it  is  to  be  received  in  faith,  and  by  faith  alone  do  they 
enter  into  the  possession  of  its  riches. 

In  considering,  then,  the  transactions  of  Abraham's  history  in 
a  typological  point  of  view,  there  ia  no  necessity,  as  seems  gene- 
rally to  be  imagined,  for  oar  making  out  the  perfect  identity  of 
his  faith  and  ours,  as  to  the  objects  contemplated  and  realized. 
The  real  identity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  principle,  which  in  both 
cases  alike  connects  the  individual  with  the  favour  a,nd  blessing  of 
God, — however  this  may  be  expressed,  whether  in  outward  or  in- 
ward, in  temporal  or  spiritual  things;  and  that  principle  in 
Abraham  of  old,  as  of  the  children  of  God  now,  is  simply  and  ex- 
clusively faith.  The  saind  principle  was.  certainly  possessed  and 
manifested  by  Isaac,  though  it  by  no  means  so.  strikingly  appeared 
in  the  transactions  of  his.life,  as  it  had  done  in  those  of  his  father. 
For  having  been  so  clearly  marked  out,  ev^n  before  his  birth,  as 
the  child  in  whom  the  purpose  and  election  of  God  were  to  stand, 
there  was  scarcely  room  in. his  case  for  any  remarkable  display  of 
the  principle,  or  for  its  acquiring  that  singular  and  conspicuous 
place,  which  it  appeared  to  hold  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  But  in 
the  history  of  Jacob,  it  again  re-appe^rs  in  full  magnitude,  though 
under  circumstances  considerably  different  from  those,  in  which 
it  had  been  exercised  by  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Jacob  knew 
his  election  of  God  to  a  higher  standing  than  Esau's ;  and  the  lan- 
guage which  foretold  this,  was  such  as  to  imply  that  the  respective 
positions  of  the  two  brothers  was  to  be  characteristic,  not  simply 
of  two  members  of  one  family,  but  of  two  diverse  families,  the  one 
only  of -which  should  attain  to  distinguished  favour  and  blessing. 
In  seeking  to  realize  and  secure  the  distinction  for-  himself^  Jacob 
was  far  from  acting  a  brotherly  and  an  honourable  part.  He  had 
faith  in  the  word  of  promise,  and  in  this  stood  the  essentjikl  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Esau,  who  had  no  faith,  and  no  spiritual 
dbcernment  to  apprehend  the  higher  things  of  God,  but  was  simply 
a  man  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  a  lover  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
things  of  the  world.  The  faith  of  Jacob,  however,  though  it  lifted 
him  up  inito  fellowship  with  God,  and  filled  hifn  with  intense  long- 
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ings  after  ihe  peculiar  manifestations  of  divine  love,  Ts'as  defective 
in  this  respect,  that  it  did  not  lead  him  to  rest  in  childlike  con- 
fidence on  th^.  faithfulness  of  God  to  verify  his  own  word.  And 
so,  grasping  at  the- boon  before  him  with  undue  haste,  he  fell  into 
the  grievous  erroi*  of  one,  seeking  to  compass  a  righteous  object 
by  unlawful  means,  and  provoked  a  vengeance  which  imbittered 
much  of  his  future  life,  and  threatened  for  a  time  to  brilhg  him  to 
an  untimely  grave.  This  fall  of  Jacob  was  probably  permitted, 
and  was  certainly  overruled  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  prominently 
out,  the  absolute  freeness  with  which  God  confers  the  gifts  of  grace 
and  the  alone  necessity  of  faith  to  connect  man  with  these,  coming 
as  they  did,  to  him  through  faith,  not  only  in  the  absencJe  of  great 
virtues,  but  when  stained  with  the  guilt  of  flagrant  sins.  For 
When  does  Jacob  first  personally  receive  the  assurance  of  God's 
love,  and  formally  enter  on  the  covenant-relation,  which  had  been 
held  by  his  father  Isaac,  and  his  grandfather  Abraham?  It  is 
while  reaping  in  bitterness  of  heart  thie  fruit  of  his  unrighteous 
and  crooked  policy,-— obliged  to  flee  from  the  deadly^revenge  of 
Esau,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land, — and  so  oppressed 
by  feelings  of  remorse  for  what  was  post,  so  forlorn  and  desolate 
in  spirit,  that  as  one  cut  off  from  the  common  sympathies  of  men, 
and  the -pleasant  intercourse  of  society,  he  could  not  think  of  pre- 
senting himself,  at  the  close  of  his  day's  journey,  in  the  village  of 
Bethel^  but  laid  himself  down  at  the  outskirts  oeneath  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven,  with  nothing  but  the  naked  earth  for  his  couth, 
and  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  That  moment  of  deepest  abasement, 
darkness,  and  depression,  was  the  very  one  whidh  the  Lord  chose 
for  imparting  to  Jacob  the  richest  manifestations  of  hi&  favour, 
and  confirming  to  him  the  covenant  made  with  his  fatliers.  And 
why  precisely  that  ?  Not,  utiquestionably,  because  the  Lord  looked 
with  indifference  upon  the  sin  of  Jacob,  or  approved  of  the  dreadful 
fraud  .which  he  had  practised  on  his  Aged  father;  but  simply  folr 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  clear  and  manifest,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  were  wholly  of  grace,  that  the  deepest  guilt 
an,d  unworthiness  could  not  .e:tclude  from  them,  if  only  there  was 
a  proper  feeling  of  abasement  in  the  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  faith  to 
embrace  the  proffered  goodness  of  Heaven.  At  such  a  time  all 
sense  of  merit  must  have  been  utterly  banished  from  the  minxl  of 
Jacob,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  contemplate  Gt>d  in  any 
other  light,  tha^  in  that  of  a  most  gracious  benefactor,  and  him-^ 
self,  an  undeserving  recipient  of  divine  goodnesd. 

The  very  naturri  of  the  method  or  channel  of  communication 
which  was  employed  in  the  vision  at  that  time  presented  to  the 
eye  of  Jacob,  indicated  the  presence,  on  his  part,  of  unworthiness, 
and  tb^  absen<^e  of  all  claim  but  that  of  faith,  to  the  blessings  of 
the'  covenant.  When  the  covenant  was  fully  ratified  with  Abraham, 
and^he  walked  in  the  dignity  of  his  divme  calling,  the  angels  of 
heaven  held  free  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  the  Lord 
of  heaven  himself  conversed  with  him  as  one  converses  with  his 
fpiend.    But  when  Jacob  was  to  be  received  from  his  sin-poUuted 
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and  oppressed  condition,  he  was  made  to.fiselas  at  a  distance  from 
the  presence  and  angels  of  God ;  a  ladder  reaching  from  heayen, 
to  the  place  where  he  lay,  establishing  a  ipedium  of  communication 
between  the  two  distant  regions,  on  which  the  -angels  of  God  as-*  ' 
cended  and  descended,  and  at  the  top  of  which  the  Lord  appeared 
in  person  and  confirmed  to  him  the  covenant.  All  was  of  God's 
merciful  and  gracious  providing- — ^the  medium  of  communication 
itself,  the  heavenly  beings  who  condescended  to  use  it,  and  the 
tidings  of  love,  by  vrhioh  peace  was  restored  to  his  troubled  bosom ; 
and  in  that  bosom  itself  there  could  be  room  only  for  delightful 
surprise,  for-  believing  wonder.  When  the  patriarch  thus  saw  the 
bed  of  remorse,  desertion,  and  gloom,  on-which  he  lay,  transformed 
as  by  divine  magic  into  the  presence-chamJber  of  God,  and  the 
highest  ministers  of  grace  holding  court  around  him,  a  miserable 
alien  from  his  father's  house,  how  natural  for  him  to  exclaim, 
'^  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  it  not."  More  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  history, 
he  must  have  felt  ^'unworthy  of  all  the  mercy  and  the  truth  which 
the  Lord  was  showing  to  him ;"  and  never  could  a  soul  have  been  . 
more  ready  to  confess,  that  what  now  so  vastly  distinguished  him 
fr<Mn  others,  was  entirely  "of  grace  through  faith." 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  ideas  symbolized  by  the  action  in 
Jacob's  vision.  It  spake  of  a  fellowship  between  heaven  and 
earth,  l^etween  the  holy  beings  who  minister  in  God's  presence  and 
sinful  men,  whe][i  they  become  children  of  the  covenant ;  but  a  fel- 
lowship so  maintained,  as  clearly  to  imply,  that  it  was  the  very 
reverse  of  being  due  to  man's  desert,  that  it  was  the  result  of  so- 
vereign grace,  prevailing  over  man's  unworthiness,  and  requiring 
merely  faith  in  him  to  receive  the  goodness  so  freely  vouchsafed. 
The  same  idea  is  brought  out  in  the  reference  made  by  our  Lord 
to  this  vision,  •*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you^  hereafter  shall  ye 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God.ascenditig  and  descending 
on  the  Son.  of  Man."  .  He  places  himself  in  the  condition  of  the 
ladder  that  appeared  to' Jacob,  and  asserts  himself  to  bio  really 
what  that  ladder  was  symbolically,  the  true  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  region  of  God's  presence  and  the  tabernacles  of 
sinful  men.  And  that  such  a  mediator  should  be  needed  to  open 
heaven,  and  replace  men  within  the  bosom  of  God's  elect  and 
blessed  family,  bespoke  in  the  most  significant  manner,  the  guilty 
and  alienated  condition  of  men  by  nature,  their  utter  impotence  ' 
to  recover,  as  of  ihemselves,  the  honours  they  had  lost,  ahd<  the 
impossibility  of  their  obtaining  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  any  otherwise  than  through  faith  in  theun- 
speakable'gift  of  God.  .'  .. 

How  precious,  then,  is  faith  as  a  principle  in  God's  spiritual 
government !  And  how  infinitely  important  to  have  it  really  formed 
in  the  hearts  of  men !  Other  things  are  necessary  afterwards,  but 
this  at  the  very  outset,  and  the  whole  building  of  a  work  of  grace 
in  the  soul,  and  of  a  redeemed  church  in  the  world,  waits  on  faith 
as  its  only  foundation.  "  As  many  as  received  Christ,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
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on  his  name."  Interest  in  him  brings  with  it  the  powers  of  a  di- 
vine birth;  it  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  higher  existence; 
wherever  it  is  found,  there  is  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  creating 
out  of  a  Ipst  and  ruined  creature  a  child  of  God.  And  with  whom 
is  it  found?  With  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  in  faith  receiving 
his  testimony,  and  resting  on  his  name.  Faith,  therefore,  is  all- 
important  at  this  stage  of  the  sinner's  history :  for  it  is  the  taking 
of  the  one  and  only  remedy  swhich  is  able  to  save  him  from  per- 
dition, and  to  establish  him  in  the  sure  possession  of  life  everlastr 
ing.  It  finds  him,  so  to  speak,  .standing  without,  naked,  forlorn, 
destitute,  ready  to  perish,  and  leads  him,  as  with  an  angel's  hand, 
into  the  house,  the  very  house  of  God,  and  sets  him  down  there  in 
peace  and  safety  with  the  children  of  the  household.  The  moment 
faith  takes  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  receives  Christ  as  ^  the 
Lord  his  righteousness,"  he  has  foimd,  what  he  could  nowhere  else 
have  found,  a  badge  and  passport  to  carry  him  from  the  condem- 
nation of  sin,  to  the  security  and  blessedness  of  salvation.  But 
until  he  exercises  this  faith  in  Christ,  he  is  still  of  necessity  in 
,  tho  condition  of  the  lost,  a  child  of  wrath,  and  an  heir  of  perdi- 
tion. And  to  mind  other  things,  while  still  this  one  thing  nee<l- 
ful  is  neglected — ^to  attend  to  other  requirements  of  the  gospel, 
while  this  prime  and  fundamental  requii*ement  is  not  complied  with, 
however  commonly  done,  is  to  act  no  wiser  a  part  than  is  taken  by 
him  who  chiefly  concerns  himself  about  the  decorating  of  his  per- 
son, or  the  dressing  of  his  food,  while  disease  and  death  kre  left 
unchecked  to  do  their  work  upon  his  body. 

It  were  well,  if  this  relative,  and  we  might  say,  exclusive,  im- 
portance of  faith  at  the  threshold  of  a  Christian  life,  as  that  which 
alone  can  enable  the  sinner  to  bridge  the  awful  gulf  that  naturally 
separates  him  from  God^  were  kept  distinctly  and  properly  in  view 
by  all  who  profess  to  instruct  their  fellow-men  in  thi  things  of  God. 
For  when  it  is  otherwise,  not  only  are  endless  confusions,  and 
grievous-,  if  not  fatal  mistakes  in  doctrine  certain  to  arise,  but  the 
wholQ  fruit  that  should  grow  out  of  the  means  and  offers  of  salvation 
i3  likely  to  be  lost.  The  fit  and  proper  expression  of  a  pastor's 
heart  in  this  respect,  is  the  tender  sentiment  uttered  by  the  apostle 
toward  the  Galatians,  ^<My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in 
birth,  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you."  For  so  long  as  this  remains 
undone,  the  first  breathings,  of  life  are  not  yet  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  little  reformations  that  may  otherwise  be  effected,  are  utterly 
powerless  to  reach  the  main  cause  of  the  evil,  and  produce  any 
substantial  change  on  their  future  destiny.  .  To  be  concerned  about 
these  mmor.  points^  while  the  great  and  fundamental  point  of  an 
interest  in  Christ  is  neglected,  is  like  cutting  off  a  limb  to  cure  a 
diseased  heart,  or  setting  up  a  cope-stone  on  a  decayed  and  bow- 
ing wall;  to  do  what  may  be  done,  while  the  evil  continues  in  its 
root  and  principle  untouched;  That  evil  can  be  thoroughly  reached 
and  properly  rectified  only  by  a  believing  application  to  Christ, 
which  being  done,  other  things  follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  the 
tree  has  become  goody  and  its  £ruit  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righ- 
teousness^  and  truth. 
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Viewed  thus  in  a  practical  light,  the  truth  of  salvation  simply 
by  faith^  faith  resting  on  Christ  Jesns,  is  of  unspeakable  tnagnitude 
and  importance.  And  it  will  still  more  manifestly  appear  to  be 
so,  if  considered  in  its  bearing  oa  the  vital  (|ue8tion  of  the  sinner's 
warrant  and  encouragement  to  come  to  Christ,  and  to  trust  in  him 
for  salvation.  For  it  is  only  when  an  interest  in  God's  favour  and 
blessing  is  oflfered  to.  the  sinner  as  God's  absoltite  gift,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  a  gift  needing  simply  to  be  received  in  faith  to  be- 
come his,  that  all  stumbling-blocks  are  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
a  sinner's  approach  to  him,  and  that  a  salvation,  truly  and  properly 
free,  is  brought  to  the  sinner's  acceptance.  In  this  case,  and  in 
this  alone,  is  he  entitled  to  look  entirely,  out  of  himself  for  his  war- 
rant to  come  to  God;  the  invitation  and  promise  are  addressed  to 
him  as  a  sinner,  who  neither  possesses,  nor  needs  any  qualification 
ii^  himself  to  get  the  ofifered  salvation ;  as  in  the  case  of  Abra* 
ham,  it  comes  from  above  to  his  hand,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
receive  the  gift.  '^I  make  na  question,  but  before'a  sinner  will 
come  to  Christ  by  believing,  he  must  be  an  awakened,  convinced, 
sensible  sinner ;  pricked  in  his  heart  with  a  sense  of  his  sin  and 
misery ;  made  to  groan  under  his  burden,  to  despair  ef  relief  from 
the  law  itself,  and  to  desire  and  thirst  after  Christ  and  his  righ- 
teousness. And  therefore  the  law  must  be  preached  by  all  those 
who  would  preach  Christ  aright.  But  that  these,  or  any  other 
things  in  the  sinner,  are  required  to  warrant  him  that  he  may  come 
to  Christ  by  believing,  is  what  I  conceive  the  Scripture  teaches 
not;  but  the  general  offer  of  the  gospel  warrants  every  man  to 
come.  And  in  practice  it  will  {>e  found,  that  the  Requiring  of  such 
and  such  qualifications  in  sinners  to  warrant  them  to  believe  in 
Christ,  is  no  great  help  to  them  in  their  way  towards  hhti ;.  foras- 
much as  it  engages  them  in  a  doubtful  disputation  as  to  .the  being, 
kind^  measure,  and  degree  of  their  qualifications  for  coming  to 
Christ;  the  time  spent  in  which  might  be  better  improved  in  their 
going  forward  to  Christ  for  all,  by  believing.  And  since  no  man 
can  ever  believe  in  Christ,  without  knowing  that  he  has  a  warrant 
for  believing  in  him,  otherwise  he  can  but  act  presumptuously ;  to 
tell  sinners  that  none  may  come  to  Christ,  or  have  warrant  to  be- 
lieve, but  such  as  have  a  true  repentance,  must  needs,  in  a  special 
manner,  entangle  distressed  consciences,  so  as  they  dare  not  be- 
lieve, until  they  know  their  repentance  to  be  true  repentance.  For, 
however  much  they  hear  of  Christ  and  his  salvjition  offered  in  the 
gospel,  these  will  be  to  them  as  forbidden  fruit,  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  touch,  till  once  they  are  persuaded  that  they  have  true 
repentance.  So  thai;,  one  would  think,  the  suggesting  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  but  a  bad  ofiice  done  to  a  soul  brought  to  ^the  place  of  the 
breaking  forth  of  children.'  Let  no  man  say,  that  arguing  at  this 
rate,  one  must  know  also  the  truth  of  his  faith,  before  he  can  come 
to  Christ;  for  faith  is  not  a  qualification  for  coming  to  Christ,  but 
the  coming  itself,  which  will  have  its  saving  .effects  on  the  sinner, 
whether  he  knows  the  truth  of  it  or  not."* 

*    •  Boston's  Notes  on  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  P.  I.  c.  2. 
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Or,  let  us'  hear  the  doctrine  more  experimentally  stated  and 
applie(J  hf  the  great  Reformer :  "  Faith,  therefore,  embraceth  and 
wrappeth  in  itself  Christ  Jesns,  the  Son  of  God,  delivered  to  death 
for  us,  who  being  apprehended  by  faith,  giveth  unto  us  righteous- 
ness and  life.  Christ  is  no  Mos^s,  no  exactor,  no  giver  of  laws, 
but  a  giver  of  grace,  a  Saviour,  and  one  that  is  full  of  mercy; 
briefly,  he  is  nothing  else  but  infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  freely 
given,  and  bountifully  giving  unto  us.  And  thus  shall  you  paint 
out  Christ  in  his  true  colours.  If  you  sufler  him -to  be  any  other- 
wise painted  out  to  you,  when  temptation  and  trouble  come,  you 
shall  soon  be  overthrown.  I  say  not  this  for  naught,  for  I  have 
oftentimes  proved  by  experience,  and  I  daily  find  what  a  hard 
matter  it  is  to  believe,  especially  in  the  conflict  of  conscience,  that 
Christ  Was  given,  not  for  the  holy,  righteous,  worthy,  and  such  as 
were  his  friends,  but  for  wicked  sinners,  for  the  unworthy,  and 
for  his  enemies,  which  have  deserved  God's  wrath  and  everlasting 
death.  Let 'us,  therefore,  arm  ourselves  with  these  and  such  IHce 
sentences  of  Scripture,  that  we  liiay  be  able  to  answer  the  devil 
(accusing  us,  and  saying,  Thou  art  a  sinner,  and  therefore  thou  art 
damned,)  in  this  sort :  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  a  sinner,  there- 
fore will  I  be  righteous  and  saved.  Nay,  s^ith  the  devil,  Thou 
shalt  be  condemned.  No,  say  I,  for  I  flee  unto  Christ,  who  hath 
given  himself  for  my  sins ;  thercfbre,  Satan,  thou  shalt  not  prevail 
against  me,  in  that  thou  goest  about  to  terrify  me,  in  setting  forth 
the  greatness  of  my  sins,  and  so  wouldst  bring  me  into  heaviness, 
distrust,  despair,  hatred,  contempt,  .and  blaspheming  of  God.  Yea, 
rather  in  that  thou  sayest  I  am  a  sinner,  thou  givest  roe  armour 
and  weapon  against  thyself,  that  with  thine  own  sword  I  may  cut 
thy  throat,  and  tread  thee  under  my  feet;  for  Christ  died  for  sin- 
ners. Moreover,  thou  thyself  preachest  unto  tne  the  glory  of  G^od, 
for  thou  puttest  me  in  mind  of  God's  fatherly  love  towards  me, 
wretched  and  lost  sinner,  who  *so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  "* 

The  wonderful  and  gracious  manner  in  which  God  has  thus  sim- 
plified the  way  of  salvation  to  sinners,>  discharging  them  from  the 
necessity  of  bringing  any  personal  qualifications,  and  narrowing 
the  ground  of  their  acceptance  by  him,  to  the  single  point  of  their 
receiving  in  faith  his  own  freely  ofier^d  gift,  while  it  is  fraught 
with  all  possible  encouragement  to  humble  and  sincere  inquirers, 
at  the  same  time  leaves  without  excuse,  those  who  do  not  heartily 
believe  in  Christ,  and  i<ho  neglect  the  great  salvation.  Of  them 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Christ  himself,  addressed  to  the 
Jews:  "If  he  had  not  come  acnd  spoken  to  them,  (inviting  them 
with  so  much  tenderness,  and  unfolding  to  them  terms  of  such 
marvellous  grace,)  they  had  Aot  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no 
cloak  for  their  sin."  In  his  sight,  that  i*,  in  the  judgment  and 
reckoning  of  God,  the  not  receiving,  or  believing  in,  an  bffered 

*  Oq  Galatians,  pp.  23,  l$3.    English  Trans. 
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Saviour,  is  immeasurably  more  and  greater  than  every  other  sin ; 
it  carries,  so  to  speak,  all  guilt  in  its  bosom;  and  is  fraught,  as 
nothing  else  can  be,  with  the  elements  of  perdition.  Sin  of  the 
deepest  die  cleaves  to  such  persons,  and  they  have  no  cloak  for  it. 
Had  they  but  received  him,  they  had  been  furnished  with  a  cloak 
which  Voiild  have  covered  all ;  the  garment  of  his  salva^^ion,  put  on 
by  faith,  would  have  enabled  them  to  stand  unabashed,  yea,  with 
holy  boldness  and  rejoicing,  before  the  eye  of  Omniscience  itself, 
owned,  accepted,  and  blest.  But  having  rejected  this  rich  pro- 
vision of  undeserved  grace,  tholigh  presented  to  them  so  that  it 
was  theirs  merely  for  the  taking,  as  their  guilt  is  now  without  ex- 
cuse, so  their  condemnation  must  be  without  any  thing  to  "relieve^ 
witk  every  thing  to  aggravate  its  horrors. 


SECTION   FIFTH. 

TBE    ntnrr   or   faith   a  ftlOHTtOVSlVCSS    which   DISTINOUISHVA   BStltVERS    FROM 
THB  WORLD,  AND  MAKKS  THEM  SUBJECTS  OF  REWARD. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  election  ofGod  comes  down  and 
manifests  itself,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  in  something  personal 
to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  and  essentially  distmguishing 
them  from  others,  faith  is  the  cardinal  principle  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction appears  and  develops  itself.  But  faith  itself  must  come 
down  to  the  floor  of  every-day  life,  and  there  prove  its  reality  and 
its  worth,  as  the  link  of  connexion  between  man  and  God,  and  in 
man  the  root-pi:inciple  of  a  divine  nature,  by  the  upright,  purq  and 
spiritual  conduct,  which  it  leads  those  who  have  it  to  maintain 
amid  the  vanities  ahd  corruptions  of  the  world.  For  if  in  the 
things  which  concern  the  regular  worship  and  service  of  God,  it 
might  appear  that  they  were  nothing  the  better  for  their  participa- 
tion in  the  gifts  of  grace,  and  in  their  lives  were  not  practically 
elevated  above  other  men,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any 
adequate  reason  for  the  singular  and  pre-eminent  rank  held  by 
faith  in  the  government  of  God,  or  to  vindicate  his  opposite  pro- 
cedure toward  men,  according  as  they  possess  or  want  faith,. from 
the  charge  of  caprice.  That  those  who  were  chosen  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  favour  and  blessing,  should  not  have  been  chosen  on 
account  of  any  desert  in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  undeserving 
of  the  boon,  and  unable  of  themselves  to  earn  it,  should  have  sim- 
ply received  it  through  faith  in  the  testimony  of  God,  is  no  more 
than  what  we  might  have  expected,' and  the  nature  of  the  case,  in- 
deed, rendered  necessary.  But  we  are  equally  warranted  and  con- 
strained to  expect,  that  after  they  have  thus  become  partakers  of 
the  heavenly  gift,  they  should  be  found  standing  visibly  out  from 
the  mass  of  unbelieving  men,  and  pursuing  a  course  whicli  might 
justify  them  in  looking  for  very  different  treatment  at  the  haiids 
of  God.*  For  God  must  show  himself  to  be  a  holy,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  acts  a$  a  gracious  being;  grace  as  a  principle  in  his  go- 
vernment must  be  found  reigning  unto  righteousness,  as  well  as  to 
salvation;  and  he  could  be  justified,  when  he  is  judged,  for  making 
80  peculiar  an  account  of  faith  in  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
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only  if  this  faith  should  appear  in  the  lireB  of  those  who  possessed 
it  to  bo  a  root  of  spiritual  life  in  the  heart,  yielding  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness. 

Now,  from  the  earliest  times  we  find  the  distinction  between  be- 
lievers, as  God's  chosen  seed,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  running 
out  and  manifesting  itself  in  their  eomparatiyelj  pure  and  spotleiss 
lives.  Faith  in  Abel  vindicated  its  superiority  over  unbelief  in 
Cain,  by  the  works  of  the  former  being  righteous,  while  those  of 
the  latter  were  evil,  (1  John  iii.  12.)  In  Enoch  faith  led  him  to 
walk  so  as  to  please  God,  (Heb.  xi.  5 ;)  and  in  Noah  it  appeared 
as  the  source  of  a  righteousness  which  kept  him  aloof  from  the  cor- 
ruptions that  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
made  him  "perfect  in  his  generations,"  (Gen.  vi.  9.)  It  is  clear, 
that  the  men  of  faith  in  the  antediluvian  period  of  the  world's  history 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  simply  from  the  salt 
having  lost  its  savOur,  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  faith,  that 
the  Lord  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  forbearance,  and  treat  that 
race  of  transgressors  as  the  generation  of  his  wrath.  But  as  Abra- 
ham stan(ls  pre-eminent  among  all  who  lived  in  patriarchal  times 
for  the  possession  and  exercise  of  faith,  we  may  with  greatest  pro- 
priety select  his  case  for  an  illustration  of  the  fruitfulness  of  faith, 
and  the  rewardableness  of  the  works  of  which  it  is  productive.  It 
is  true,  that  he  had  no  special  and  laborious  services  to  perform,  a3 
the  chosen  servant  of  God.  He  had  to  wait,  rathenthaa  to  work. 
But  patience  to  wait  so  long,  and  in  regard  to  objects  so  far  above 
the  thought  and  expectations  of  nature,  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
trying  and  difficult  exercises  of  gracious  principle,  and  argues  a 
soul  ripe  for  obedience  to  the  highest  commands  of  Heaven.  And 
as  this  patient  waiting  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  might  be  called 
Abraham's  special  work,  it  shone  forth  as  altogether  the  fruit  of 
faith,  springing  from  his  firm  confidence  in  the  faithful  promises  of 
God.  His  faith  on  one  occasion  partially  failed,  when,  despairing 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  concerning  a  numerous  seed  through 
Jiis  proper  spouse  Sarah,  he  admitted  to  his  bed  the  Egyptian  bond- 
maid, and  thus  became  a  transgressor,  in  regard  to  the  comely 
order  and  discipline  of  families.  This  itself  was  a  testimony  to 
the  moral  tendency  of  faith,  seeing  that  it  no  sooner  failed,  than 
the  failure  discovered  itself  in  a  departure  from  the  path  of  up- 
rightness. For  this  defection  from  righteous  principle*  he  was  first 
chastised  by  the  contentions  which  were  permitted  to  spring  up  in 
his  family,  and  afterwards  was  directly  reproved  when  the  Lord 
came  to  assure  him  of  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  Sa- 
r^.  Appearing  then  to  renew  the  intercourse  which  had  been 
long  suspended,  the  Lord  began  by  addressing  to  him  these  words 
of  admonition;  ^^  I  am  the  Almighty  God,  walk  before  me,  and  be 
thoU  perfect,"  or  upright,  (Gen,  xvii.  1;^  as  much  as  to  say:  Re- 
member who  it  is  that  has  given  thee  tne  promise  of  a  nuinerous 
ofispring-^not  one  confined,  like  thyself,  in  his  manner  of  working 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but  one  who  has  omnipotence  at 
command  to  reach  his  ends  by  whatever  means  he  is  pleased  to 
adopt, — and,  therefore,  it  ill  becomes  thee  as  my  peculiar  servant, 
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my  representative  and  witness  on  earth,  (Gen.  xx.  7,)  and  betokens 
an  imperfect  apprehension  of  my  true  character,  to  resort  to  any 
sinister  devices  for  helping  out  the  execution  of  my  revealed  will. 
Leave  that  to  me,  as  the  Almighty  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  im* 
possible,  and  let  it  be  thy  part  to  proceed  with  unfaltering  step 
along  the  path  of  uprightness  and  purity. 

That  Abraham  declined  very  rarely  from  this  path,  and  was 
eminently  righteous  in  his  walk,  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from 
there  being  so  little  recorded  against  him  of  an  opposite  nature, 
but  also  from  the  generally  consistent  manner  in  which  be  went 
through  the  peculiar  course  of  trial  assigned  him,  and  pre-eminently 
from  that  crowning  act  of  obedience,  the  offering  up  of  his  son  Isaac, 
which  had  been  impossible  for  him,  unless  the  nighest  principles  of 
a  righteous  life  had  already  been  firmly  established  in  his  heart, 
and  kept  in  lively  exercise.  Such  a  singular  and  unparalleled  sur- 
render of  all  selfish  feelings  and  natural  affections  to  the  will  of 
God,  serves  like  an  index  to  proclaim  how  complete  was  the  mas* 
tery  he  had  gained  over  the  corrupt  will  of  the  flesh,  and  how 
profound  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  submission  he  habitually 
cherished  to  the  authority  of  Heaven.  But  this  ripened  display 
of  holiness  in  Abraham  was  nothing  more  than  the  highest  exercise 
and  triumph  of  faith.  It  was  not  merely  connected  with  his  faith 
in  the  word  of  promise,  and  went  along  with  that  as  a  sort  of  fitting 
accompaniment,  but  it  directly  sprang  from  faith,  and  without  faith 
could  have  had  no  existence.  This  faith  it  was,  which  removed  the 
mountains  that  rose  up  before  him,  when  God  commanded  the  pain* 
ful  sacrifice,  and  made  the  path  of  duty,  otherwise  impracticable, 
comparatively  smooth  and  easy.  For  faith,  restiqg  in  firm  confi- 
dence upon  the  word  of  promise,  which  assured  him  not  only  of  a 
numerous  seed,  but  that  in  Isaac  the  seed  should  be  called,  and 
taught  by  past  experience  to  believe  even  in  natural  impossibilities, 
sach  faith  enabled  him  to  see  light,  where  all  had  otherwise  been 
darkness,  to  hope  while  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  hope,  I  know — he  must  have  said  within  himself-^I 
know  and  am  persuaded,  that  the  word  of  God  shall  stand  fast, 
whatever  may  seem  for  a  time  to  bring  its  faithfulness,  into  doubt, 
and  though  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  against  this  child  of  promise 
is  not  more  painful  to  my  own  feeling,  than  apparently  destructive 
to  the  truth  of  God,  yet  I  may  safely  do  it,  when  he  commands  it, 
who  gave  the  promise ;  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Almighty  arm  of  Jeho- 
vah to  recover  my  son  from  the  stroke  of  death,  as  it  was  at  first 
to  bring  him  into  being  from  the  dead  womb  of  Sarah.  Thus,  what 
was  Abraham's  sublimest  act  of  obedience  was  at  the  same  time 
his  highest  exercise  of  faith ;  the  one  was  the  divine  seed  in  the 
heart,  the  other  the  glorious  harvest  of  righteousness,  which  it 
yielded  in  the  life ;  and  it  was  simply  because  the  quickening  prin- 
ciple had  struck  its  roots  so  firmly  within,  that  the  outward  fruit 
was  so  rich  and  beautiful.* 

*  It  is  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  contemplate  the  act  of  Abraham  in  of- 
fering tip  Isaac— OS  a  trial  to  his  faith,  and  in  the  result  a  sublime  manifestation  of 
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The  whole  life  of  Abraham,  then,  frpm  the  period  of  his  call  in 
Mesopotamia  to  this  crowning  act  of  obedience  in  offering  up  his 
son  Is^ac,  was  a  striking  testimony  to  the  high  moral  wortb,  which 

the  higher  principles  of  a  divine  life.  This  was  its  real  and  proper  character,  and 
in  that  alone,  not  in  something  else,  we  must  seek  its  typical  import.  It  showed  in 
a  way  every  heart  must  feel,  to  how  noble  a  height  faith  in  a  word  of  God  might 
carry  the  believer,  and  how,  as  the  principle  of  faith  attains  to  more  strength,  the 
conduct  advances  toward  perfection.  Warburton,  as  is  well  known,  considers  the 
transaction  as  a  scenical  representation  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  given 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impatiently  to  see  Christ's  day ;  Isaac's 
being  brought  to  the  mount,  bound  and  laid  upon  the  altar,  figuring  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  his  being  taken  from  thence,  as  properly  figuring  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  (Divine  Legation,  B.  vi.  sec.  5.)  Graves  calls  this  fan- 
ciful and  utterly  groundless  <ionceit,  ^'a  just  and  ingenious  explanation,"  and  only 
employs  it  as  an  argument  to  disprove  Warburton's  own  views  concerning  the  igno- 
rance of  the  older  Jews  regarding  a  future  life.  It  is  substantially  adopted  also  by 
the  pious,  though  loose  and  rhetorical  Blunt,  in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1832,  who 
calls  it  *<  a  prophetic  action,  designed  by  God  to  unfold  his  purposes  more  fully,  a 
living  book  in  which  his  will  was  written,  a  rehearsal,  as  it  were,  of  the  atonement 
on  the  cross,''  p.  57.  Of  course  this  view  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  trans- 
actions themselves  connected  with  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  were,  according  to  the 
more  common  notion,  fitted  to  give  a  typical  representation  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  builds  on  this  the  farther  supposition,  that  they  were  merely  and 
exclusively  ordered  for  conveying  information  to  Abraham  respecting  these  coming 
events.  So.that  if  the  action  could  not  be  a  typical  one,  much  less  could  it  be  a  sce- 
nical representation  or  a  prophetical  action  in  the  Warburton  sense.  But  with  what 
truth  or  propriety  can  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  when  the  two  actions  are  so  utterly  and  palpably  at  variance  in 'their  lead* 
ing  and  distinctive  peculiarities  ?  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  many  minor 
points  of  resemblance  may  be  discovered;  (and  these  are  generally  swelled  out  by 
the  addition  of  things,  which  have  no  real,  or  at  least  certain  existence,  as  that  *'the 
land  of  Moriah,''  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  1,  was  the  same  with  the  mount  of  that 
name  on  which  the  temple  was  built,  and  which  was  a  small  portion  of  Mount  Zion, 
and  that  Calvary  where  Christ  was  crucified  belonged  to  it,  which  is  plainly  impos- 
sible;) for  it  was  the  shedding  of  blood  that  mainly  rendered  the  sacrificial  victims 
typical  of  Christ's  death,'and  that  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  wanting  here;  we 
see  the  willing  and  devoted  surrender  of  a  loved  object,  but  still  no  sacrifice,  because 
no  shedding  of  blood.  Nay,  if  there  had  been  this, — even  if  Isaac  had  been  actually 
put  to  death,  what  then?  Would  his  death  have  really  possessed  the  character  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice?  The  supposition  is  monstrous,— -one  sinful  being  offered  up  to  ex- 
piate the  guilt  of  another! — ^and  instead  of  predisposing  men  to  take  in  the  proper  no- 
tion of  atonement,  could  only  have  served  to  lead  them  farther  from  it.  Human  vic- 
tims, themselves  personally  defiled,  were  abhorrent  to  that  notion,  and  consequently 
were  prohibited  in  every  form.  No  doubt,  the  slaying  of  Isaac  is  called  by  God  a 
burnt -offering,  and  had  the  act  been  carried  into  effect,  it  must  have  had  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sacrifice.  But  so  far  from  this  proving  what  was  really  done  to  possess  that 
character,  it  only  proves  that  the  command  to  put  Isaac  to  death  ad  a  sacrifice,  was 
one  of  the  most  staggering  things  in  the  trial,  appearing  as  it  must  have  done,  and 
that  always  the  more,  the  clearer  Abraham's  views  of  God  were,  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble to  the  divine  character,  to  require  such  a  victim.  The  more  it  ran  counter  to  his 
ideas  concerning  God,  the  more  did  it  put  faith  on  the  stretch, — but  the  less  also  could 
God  either  intend,  or  permit  it  to  proceed  to  the  full  consummation.  From  the  trans- 
action as  it  actually  took  place,  and  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  no  Jew  could 
have  imbibed  one  essential  element  of  the  true  doctrine  of  an  atoning  Messiah,  or  de- 
rived any  ground  for  expecting  such  an  event  as  the  great  redemption.  It  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  this,  that  when  ^he  modern  Jews  began  to  think  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac,  as  possessing  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an  atonement,  (the  older  ones,  we 
take  it,  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,)  they  attributed  great  virtue  to  the 
bending  and  binding  of  Isaac  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  in  their  prayers  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  they  entreated  God  to  remember  the  binding  of  Isaac  upon  the  altar,  and 
to  blot  out  their  iniquities,  (Vorstius  Animad.  in  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  p.  209.)  What 
else  could  they  think  of,  indeed?  There  was  no  blood  in  the  case,  and  if  there  was 
any  atoning  virtue,  it  must  have  been  in  the  binding,  the  nearest  thing  to  it.  It 
may  justly  be  affirmed,  therefore,  of  the  idea  in  question  that  it  sets  at  naught  all 
sound  principles  of  typical  interpretation.     The  history  concentrates  our  view  on 
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God  expects  from  his  people,  and  the  necessary  connexion  between 
this  and  faith,  as  between  the  effect  and  its  cause.  Such  was  the 
love,  which  breathed  in  his  heart  toward  God,  that  at  God's  bid-, 
ding  he  willingly  renounced  the  endearments  of  his  father's  house, 
encountered  the  troubles  of  an  unsettled  and  wandering  life,  and 
at  last  laid  the  ol\ject  of  all  his  hopes  as  a  doomed  victim  on  the 
altar.  And  the  love  which  flowed  out  into  such  a  self-denying 
course  of  obedience,  was  itself  the  offspring  of  faith ;  for  he  first 
believed,  and  then  did ;  first  embraced  the  promise,  and  in  that 
found  encouragement  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  command.  If  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  to  an  interest  in  the  divine  fa- 
vour proclaimed  beforehand  the  principle  of  salvation  by  faith,  his 
behaviour  afterwards  equally  established  this  other  principle,  that 
faith  worketh  by  love,  and  that,  so  far  from  making  light  of  God's 
commandments,  it  will  stagger  at  no  sacrifice  or  difficulty  in  obey- 
ing them.  In  his  call  .he  was  not  more  a  monument  of  the  grace 
of  God,  than  in  his  after-life  he  was  a  witness  of  tjie  holiues^  of 
God. 

The  things  which  concern  the  type  tread  here  so  closely  upon 
those  which  belong  to  the  antitype,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
draw  any  exact  line  of  distinction  between  them.  In  every  age, 
and  under  every  dispensation,  holiness  must  be  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  God;  and  that  holiness  being  the 
reflection  of  God's  own  pure  and  blessed  character,  as  opposed  to 
the  vanities  and  corruptions  of  a  sinful  world,  its  manifestations  in 
one  period  of  the  world's  history  cannot  be  materially  different 
from  those  which  are  required  in  another.  But  if  Abraham's  faith 
in  the  promise  of  a  numerous  s^ed,  and  an  earthly  Canaan,  exer- 
cised such  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  over  his  heart  and 
conduct,  how  much  more  must  the  higher  and  more  animating  pro- 
spects, opened  up  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  produce,  and  be  at- 
tested by  like  fruits  in  him !  He  cannot  in  reality  be  a  child  of 
Abraham,  possessing  this  faith,  without  giving  clear  evidence  of  it 
in  the  same  weaned  heart  and  pilgrim-life, — the  same  meek  and 
reverent  regard  to  the  authority  of  God, — the  same  withdrawal 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  world, — the  same  readiness  to  go 
wherever  the  voice  of -Heaven  calls,  and  to  yield  at  the  Divine  bid- 
dings the  objects  which  nature  jnost  fondly  loves  and  clings  to. 
Faith  looks  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  while  it  says,  *'  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi'ist," 
it  enters  into  the  condemnation  of  sin  and  nature  there  experi- 
enced, and  adds,  "  by  which  I  am  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  crii^ified  to  me."  Faith  apprehends  the  holy  ends  for 
which  an  atoning  Saviour  has  been  provided,  and  says,  '^What 
have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ?"     I  am  now  no  longer  my  own, 

what  Abraham  did  and  gave,  not  on  what  Isaac  suffered,  or  was  on  the  point  of  suf- 
fering; the  command  was  given  simply  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  Abraham,  or 
jmtting  him  to  the  test,  and  his  obedience  was  a  proofs  the  noblest  proof  in  Old  Tes- 
tament scripture,  how  «  faith  worketh  by  love,"  and  in  its  working  can  surmount  all 
obstacles,  and  sacrifice  all  natural  delights. 
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but  a  temple  of  the  livings  God,  and  his  temple  is  holy.  Faith  sur- 
veys the  difficulties  and  trials  connected  with  a  Christian  life,  and 
grounding  itself  in  the  divine  sufficiency  of  Christ,  it  exclaims  with 
humble  confidence,  ^^  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strength- 
ening me."  And  realizing,  as  it  does,  for  its  final  home,  a  king- 
dom into  which  nothing  that  defileth  can  enter,  a  sanctuary  where 
every  object,  occupation,  and  enjoyment,  is  stamped  with  holiness, 
faith  should  belie  its  own  nature,  and  slight  the  very  end  it  is  bent 
on  attaining,  if  it  did  not  lead  those  under  its  control,  to  war  a  , 
good  warfare  against  corruption,  and  to  seek  to  be  pure  as  Christ 
is  pure. 

Thus  are  the  hearts  of  Christ's  people  "purified  by  faith;"  and 
as  there  is  no  other  fountain-head  of  life  and  holiness  but  this,  no 
other  means  through  which  righteousness  is  attainable  to  fallen 
man,  so  believers,  and  they  alone,  are  the  lights  of  the  world — ^in 
them,  but  in  none  besides,  is  there  any  proper  reflection  of  the 
character  of  Godhead.  So  that  if  the  messengers  of  grace  must 
go  forth  with  their  tidings  of  salvation  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, "We  believe,  and  therefore  speak;'*  the  partakers  of  grace 
must  be  ready  to  reply,  "  We  believe,  and  therefore  love  and  obey." 
And  the  more  clear  and  lively  their  faith,  the  more  fixed  and  de- 
terminate will  always  be  their  purpose  to  live  obedient  to  the  will, 
and  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their  divine  Master..  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  impossible,  that  the  soul,  which  clings  with  realizing 
confidence  to  him  as  its  Saviour,  should  take  pleasure  in  the  things 
which  he  abhors,  or  should  cease  to  delight  running  the  way  of  his 
commandments.  It  must  ever  breathe  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  pious  reformer,  "  If  any  man  ask  me  why  I  work,  seeing  that 
faith  justifieth  me,  I  answer,  love  compelleth  me ;  for  as  long  as 
my  soul  feeleth  with  what  love  God  hath  loved  me  in  Christ,  I  can- 
not but  love  God  again,  and  his  will,  and  commandments,  and  of 
love  work  them,  nor  can  they  seem  hard  to  me." 

This  practical  working  of  faith  to  all  becoming  exercises  of  love 
and  holiness,  is  not  less  necessary  to  render  the  method  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ  worthy  of  God,  than  its  justifying  property 
in  bringing  to  us  an  interest  in  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God. 
For  by  this  method  of  salvation  two  ends  were  to  be  secured,  alike 
important  and  necessary:  the  fir^t,  that  all  its  blessings  should 
be  offered  freely  to  our  acceptance,  offered  to  us  simply  as  sinners, 
without  respect  to  worth  or  merit  in  ourselves,  that  so,  none  might 
bo  excluded,  and  God  might  have  all  the  glory ;  the  second,  that 
the  reception  of  gospel  blessings  might  draw  with  it  a  sanctifying 
effect,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  divine  grace  iMeing  turned, 
except  by  fraudulent  perversion,  into  a  handle  for  licentiousness. 
Were,  these  two  ends  kept  steadily  in  view,  as  alike  necessary  to  be 
secured,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  would  cease  to  be  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and  who 
handle  deceitfully  the  grace  of  God. 

2.  The  fact,  however,  that  faith  is  a  sanctifying  principle,  and 


thnt  i%  jtfvwriaftly  discovers  itself,  whertver  it  tnily  csists^riA  such 
works,  of  rlsbteoBaneos  as  render  those  who  possesiA  h  the  lights 
bf  the  world,  is  only  >he  first  branch. of ,ihii»^  subject.  And  the  s^ 
cond  is,  thitt  the  yror^B  of  rightfiousness'such  per^ns  do  perfonti« 
are  rewi^dtlble;  they  shall  be  oroWe^  with  God's  approbation  and 
blcesing.  This  appears  alsifwHh  peoujip  prominency  in:  t\ie  history 
of  Abraham.  For  immediately  after^he  had  proved,  his /willingness 
to  obey  thoToice  of  God  even  to  the  Bering  tip  of  Is^ac,  the  liord. 
said  to  him,  "By  myself  have  I  sworii,  saith  the  Lord;  for  be- 
citii«e  thou  hast  doM  this  tbing^,  and  hast  not. withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiply* 
i^  I  will  multiply  thy  seed,  as  the  stats  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the 
sciad,  which  is  upon  the  s^a-shore ;  and  thy  seed  sh&U  possess  the 
gate  of  his  enemies;  t^nd  in  thy  seed  shall  all.  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  bl^s^ed;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice/'  (G^n* 
xxii.  16—18;)  Here,  first,  wie  sei&  in  regard  to  the  things  pro* 
mised,  that  they  ar0  precisely  the  things  which  God  had  already 
of  his  own  mercy.ami  jjoodness  pledged  his  word  in  covenautto  be- 
stow upon  Abraham ;  these,  indeed)  to^  their^  largest  extent,  but 
still  no  more,  no  other  than  the8e-<-a  seed  nUnlierous  lil^e  the  dam! 
upon  the  seashore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  securely  defended  against . 
the  power  and  malice  of  its  enemies,  peculiarly  blessed  in  itself, 
and  constitttted  the  channel  of  blessing  to  all  others.  But  se* 
condly,  we  see,  that  while  the  same  promises  of  good  are  renewed, 
they  aronow  connected  with  Abralmm's  surr^ndfer  to  the  will  of 
God^  and  are  eonfirmed  to  him'  as  a  portion  of  blessing  for  the  re*^ 
ward  of  his  obediencel  '  To  bring  this  more  distinctly  a^d  promi- 
nently out,  it#  stated  both,  at  the  commenoement  and  close  of  the 
address:  "Because. thou  hast  done  this  .  .  .  .  because  thou  hjQist 
obeyed  my  voioel"  There  was  here,  beyond  all  question,  recog- 
nised and  established  a  very  cl6se  connexion;  between  Abraham's 
devoted  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  bless*' 
ing  he  was  to  obtain.  And  yet,  as  if  expressly  to  guard  against .. 
his  supposing  this  inheritance  to  have  been-  properly  earned  and 
procured  by  his  obedience,  it  is  represented,  down  even  to  the 
words  and  similitudes  employed  in  describing  it,  as  consisting  in.  - 
what  had  been  promised  from  the  very  first,  before  there  was  room 
for  obedience.  The  only  thing  superadded,  as  th^Tesult  of  ibis  ' 
lofty  e^reise  of  taghteous  principle,  is  the  oath  of  God  confirming 
the  promise,  and  rendering  it,  though  not  in  itself  more  sure  of 
fulfilment,  yet  more  evidently  and  palpably  so  in.  the  apprehension  ' 
of  the  heirs  of  promise.  /    . 

There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  patriarahal  history,  in  whieh 
this  principle  is  so  fully  and  broadly  declared ;  but  there  are  others 
in  which  we  olearly  enough  see  it  to  have  b^en  acted  on*  In  par- 
ticular,  it  is  iicareely  possible  to  read  what  is  written  of  Enech, 
Noahy  and  especially  of  Joseph,  without  feeling  persuaded,  that  the  . 
siQgular  tokens  of  divine  favour  conferred,  were-  essentially  con- 
nected with ,  the  distinguished  worth  of  the  iudividuats,  and  for  a' 
Recompense  ef  the  same*  A^d  if  we  O0me  -down  to  later  times^  to 
voiu  I. — 17 
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the  age,  for.  example,  of  David,  we  find,  the  principle  at  once  nw- 
nifestly  acted  on  and^nhesitatmgly  annoi^nced:  as"  when  the 
Psalfipiist,  recounting  the  Lord's  deaUngs  with  him  during  the  long 
conflict  he  had  to  maintain  with  hia  adversaries,  johis  wh  his  ce- 
lebrations of  the  Lord's  mercy  and  goodness,  stich  declarations  aa, 
**  I  was  also  tqpright  before  him,  and  rkept  myself  from  mine  ini- 
.  quity ;  th^refox*e  -hath  the  Lord  recompensed  me  according  to  my 
righteoasness,  according  to  the  cleanness  of  my  handis  in  his  ^eye- 
sight^r  (Ps.  xviii..  23,  24.)    ^  .  > 

When  we  turn  to  the  higher,  the  spiritual  ^and  eternal:  things  of 
the  gosjpel>  we  find  precise^  the  same  order  establishedT— the  same 
connexion  between  the  deedk  of  a  righteous  life,  and  the  inheritance 
of  promised  blessing  hereafter.  But  if  we  look  into  the  represen- 
tations given  of  the  wliole  subject  with  any  measure  of  careful  dis- 
'  erimination^  we  shall  find,  that  exactly  as  ii\  the  ca6e  of  Abraham, 
the  connexion  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  aiBTord  no  ground  for-self- 
'  -righteous  confidence  or  boasting,  while  it  provides  the  utmost  en- 
couragement to  exertion  in  the  works  of  righteousness, 
'  (1.)  For,  in  the  first  instanclB,  the  believer's  sure  and  only  title, 
properly,  so  called,  to  all  blessing  either  in  time  oir  eternity,  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  moment  he  receives  the  grace  of  an  offered 
Saviour,  in  virtue  simply  of  his  connexion  with  that  Saviour,  and 
consequently  without  the  least  desert  of  good  on  his  own  part.  We 
need  go  no  farther,  in  proof  of  thiis,  than  to  the  two  parables  of 
the  lost  sheep  and  the  prodigal  son ;  for  there  adpiission  to  all  the 
peace,'  comforts,  and  blessings  of  salvation,  is  represented  as  im- 
mediately consequent  on  the  sinner's  jeturn  from  his  wanderings 
io  fellowship  with  Christ.  ^  The  case,  also^  6f  the  fbnitent  male- 
factor is  an  undoubted  exemplification  of  it;  for  though  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  xportal  existence  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  doer 
of  evil,  he  received,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  of  faith,  the  assurance 
of  an  almost  instant  reception  to  the  glories  of  paradise.  Anct 
what,  indeed,  is  the  word  of-  promise  to  every  believing  penitent? 
**He  that  believetl^  on  the  Son  of  God,  hath  everlasting  life," 
v^'This  is  the  record  of  God,  that  he  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life, 
and  this  life  is  ini  his  Som"  "Believe  on  the  Liord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saii^ed."  /Salvationy  eternal  life^  are  both  alike 
comptehensivQ  of  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  of  blessing  ind  glory  by 
the  redeemed,  whether  in  this*  life,  or  in  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
But  these  become,  we  are  assured,  the  portion  of  those,  who,  liow- 
ever  sinfiil  ip  themselves,  believe  in  childlike  confidence  upon 
Christ;  and  being  thus  ** accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  made. heirs  of 
all  things  8im|)ly  because  they  have  become  his,  knd  called  to  re- 
joice through  him,  as  soon  as  they  believe,  in,  the  hope  of  tlja 
glory  of  God,t  boasting  in  every  form  and  degree  is  cut  off  at  the 
very  threshold  of  a  Christian  life ;  the  whole  inheritance  is  seen 
to  be  of  grace,  and  constantly -as  the  believer  receives  into  his 
bospm  the  good  things  provided  for  him,  the  feeling^  of  his  heart 
must  prompt  him  to  raise  the  shout  of  thanksgiving,  *^Not  unto  us, 
0^  Lord,  not  unto  us^  but  to  thy  name  give"  glory." 
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{2.)  It' is  perfectly  ciotnpatible  with  thisj  dt)ctrino  concerning  the 
free  gift  of  salvation  "with  all  its  present  and  eternal  blessings,"  and  \ 
is,  indeed,  its  naturisil  and  necessary  consequence,  that  God  should 
not  only  require,  but  also  approve  and  bless  th^  upright  and  pioua 
behaviour  of  those,  whobaye  become  pirtakers  of  salvation.  For 
the  same  principle,  which  dispones  him  to  love  righteousness  in  his 
Son,  and  to  count  it  an  offering  oif  such  sweet-smelling  savour,  that 
for  its  sake  he  will  grant  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  believe,  must 
also  dispose  him  to  love  every  exe^-cise  of  righteoup  affection  on  the 
part  of  those,  who  have  believed,  and  to  testify  toward  it  his  fa- 
vour and  approval.  What  are  the  believer's  gifts  and  graces,  but 
streams  from  the  fountain  of  Christ's  fulness,  or  partial  manifea- 
tations  of  the  divine  life  that  is  in  him?  And  if,  aa  it  exists  in 
Christ,  this  life  is  regarded  as  infinitely  precious  and  rewardable> 
how  can  it  fail  to  be  so  in  measure  when  discovering  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  Christ's  people?  Their  interest  through  faith  in  the 
all-prevailing  righteousness  of  Christ,  has  been  accepted  to  the 
deliverance  of  their  persons  from  the  justly  deserved  sentence  of  , 
condemnation,  and  their  recovery  from  the  condition  of  outcasts  to 
the  bosom  of  God's  blessed  family;  and  the  same  interest  surely  , 
must  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  the.deeds  of  righteousness  they 
practise,  as  members  of  Christ's  body  and  subjects  of  his  implanted 
grace.  To  act  thus  toward  them,  is  just  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  union  to  a  divinely-constituted  head,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  dispensation' of  grace;  according  to  which  the  piany^ 
are  received  to  favour  and  blessing  in  the  one, — the  many  sinful 
for  the  one  righteous  in  whom  they  stand,  the  imperfect  services 
of  the  justified  because  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  one  perfect 
obedience,  out  of  which  they  grow  as  their  living  root.  Hence, 
since  all  good  in  the  faitiful  is  but  the  **  manifestation  of  the  life 
of  Christ,"' ("nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  Uveth  in 
me,")  or  an  exercise  of  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  Viewed 
by  God  as  the  proper  subject  of  approbation  and  blessing,  on  ac- 
count of  Christ  himself  being  so.  "Their  spiritual  sacrifices  are 
acceptable  to  God,"  but  only  "by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "through 
him"  also  are  the  things  which  they  do,  by  divine  grace,  rendered 
^'well-]f)leafling  in  the  sight  of  God."  So  that  all  must  be  done  in 
hia  name,  and  presented  to  the  Farther  as  the  fruit  of  their  interest 
in  his  redemption.  (2  Cor.  iv.  10,  Gal.  ii.  20,  Phil.  iv.  18,.  Heb. 
xiii.  21,  Col.  iii.  17.)  Here  again,  the  gospel-system  cuts  off  all 
ground  of  merit  or  self-righteous  boasting  in  men.  It  not  only 
floes  so  at  the  threshold,  by  stripping  themof  every  personal  title 
to  God's  favour,  and  declaring  their  only  ground  of  justification  be- 
fore him  to  be  in  the  "free  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ;"  but  even  after  they  have  thus  been  accepted 
in  their  persons,  it  represents  their  services  to  be  no  further  owned 
aj?  good,  and  crowned  vrith.  blessing,  than  as  they  are  the  Ofispring 
of  Christ^sindwelling  grace,'  and  presented  in  humblo  confidence  upon 
hi3  mediation.  '  Whatevel:  blessing  God ^may  be  pleased  to  confer 
upon  them  either  here  Or  hefeafter,  the  praise  must  still  be  ascribed 
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**to  the  glory  of  his  grace;"  arid  no  one  could  conyerfc  such  a 
m^hod  of  procedure  intd  an  occasion  for  the  nourishment  of  self- 
qoinplacency  and  pride,  unless  he  had  first  lost  sight  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  the  real  nature  of  a  Christian '«  call- 
ihg.  Nay,  the  thought,  that  he  stands  in  such  cloi^e  fellowship 
with  Christ,  and  has  free  access  in  him  to  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,  must  fill  hijoi  with  abasement,  at  the  very  time  he  is  re- 
ceiving, or  doing  what  shall  receive  the  divine  approbation,  that  he 
has  done  no  more ;  even  when  he  ha^  done  most,  he  must  feel  that, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  so  higli  a  standing  and  so  bountiful  a 
Master,  he  is  still  an  unprofitable  servant.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  a  noble  encouragement  for  his  abounding  to  the  uttermost  in 
every  good  word  and  work !  Just  because  his  righteousness  is  so 
i  closely  connected  with  Christ's,  arid  is,  so  to  speak,  a  filling  up  of 
that  which  was  behind  iii  the  revenue  of  glory,  which  Christ's  ,work 
was  to  bring  to  the  Godhead,  he  may  the  more  confidently  reckon 
Upon  its  meeting  with  a  due  recompense  ^of  reward.  He  may  rest 
assured,  as  Scripture  does  assure  him,  that  what  has^  so  divine  an 
origin,  and  is  s6  essentially  connected  with  the  highest  purposes  of 
Godhead,  wEl  neither  he  slighted  nor  forgotten ;  all  shall  be  kept 
in  faithful  remembrance,  from  the  highest  acts  of  martyrdom  down 
to  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold. water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple;  and 
every  one,  who  has  truly  joined  himself  in  faith  to  Christ,  shall  re- 
ceive even  as  his  deeds  have  been.  (Mat.  x.  42;  1  Cor.  iii.  8;  Eph. 
vi.  8;  Mai.  iii.  16—18.)  . 

(3.)  The  securing  of  this  twofold  object  by  the  gospel  method  of 
reward,  becomes  still'  more  evidently  that,  which  is  aimed  at  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  which  must  be  fulfiljed  in  those  who  are 
genuine  believers,  when  we  consider  what  the  reward  promised 
actually  is.  As  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  it  is  precisely  what  had  been 
already  conferred  in  free  and  sovereign  grace.  While  we  are  told, 
that  evuTj  man  shall  receive  according  to  his  works,  or^  that  as  he 
ha|S  sown,  so  shall  he  reap,  we  are  told  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
good  to  be  received  or  reaped,  is  that  very  portion  of  blessing  and 
jglory  which  Christ  has  provided  for  his  people.  "He  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  "To  him 
that  overcometh,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree. of  life,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God."  "He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved."  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  jc^y  of  thy  Lord."  (Gal.  vi.  8;  Rev.  ii.  7 ;  Mark  xiii. 
18;  Matth.  xxv.  21.)  Salvation,  everlasting  life,  adipission  into 
the  paradise  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  its  endless  joys,  are 
here  as  inseparably  coupled  with  the  believer's  faithful  and  devoted 
application  to  the  service  of  God,  made  as  dependent  upon  that, 
as,  in  the  passages  formerly  quoted,  they  were  distinctly  referred 
to  the  free,  and  undeserved  grace  of  God.  Sueh  being  the  cajse, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  belitver  has  no  ground  or  warrant  for  regard- 
ing himself  as  in  any  proper  sense  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 
The  inheritance  has  been  purchased  for. him  by  another,  and  was  his 
by  the  free  grant  of  Heaven,  before  he  had  performed  a^ij^  work  of 
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rigbteonsness  m  reference  to  it.  And  whaterer  influence  the  ser- 
vices he  afterwards  renders  to  the' cause  6f  righteousness  may  have 
npon  his  share  in  the  inheritance,'  he  never  can  in  reason  cherish 
the  idea,  that  those  services  are  either  to  purchase  the  inheritance 
itself,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  his  own  title  to  possess  it.  Though 
fie  were  able  to  say  with  the  apostle  PatJ,  *'I  have  laboured  more 
than  all  the  apostles,"  ho  could  no  more  be  entitled  to  add,  "I  have 
thereby  procured  foi*  myself  a  portion  of  blessedness  throughout 
eternity,**  than  Abraham,  after  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  would 
have  been  warranted  to  affirm,  that  he  had  earned  by  his  righteous 
conduct  a  title  to  the  blessing  of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  a  sure 
establishment  for  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  either  the  one  or  the  other  the 
better  for  his  deeds  of  righteousness?  If  the  inheritance  is  sure 
at  any  rate,  the  gift  of  grace,  both  without  and  before  any  word- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  believer,  why  connect  it  afterwards  with  his 
working  ?  Or  what  precisely  is  the  benefit  which  this  working  is 
to  bring  to  him  in  the  matter?  There  is  a  twofold  benefit,  one 
present,  and  the  other  future,  furnishing  a  twofold  ground  for  the 
connexion  between  the  objects  in  question.  In  the  ntst  place,  the 
believer's  deeds  of  righteousness  ascertain  him  of  the  reality  of 
his  interest  in  the  promised  inheritance,  and  that,  of  course,  always 
the  more,  the  greater  ia  number,  and  th«  higher  in  character  these 
deeds  of  righteousness  are.  It  is  true  that  in  his  case,  as  well'as 
Abraham's,  he  may  confidently  reckon  on  the  promised  good,  from 
the  time  that  the  word  of  promise  receives  a  place  in  his  bosom ; 
the  moment  "he  has  access  by  faith  into  the  grace  wherein  he 
stands,"  he  both  may  and  ought  to  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God.**  (Rom.  v.  z.)  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  hope 
is  capable  of  receiving  much  confirmation  and  stability  from  the 
progress  he  afterwards  makes  in  the  walk  and  labours  of  a  Chris- 
tian life ;  though  not  more  sure  in  itself,  it  may  become  much  more 
sure  and  settled  in  his  apprehension,  as  supplying  him  with  a  well- 
grounded  expectation  of  good  things  to  come ;  because  he  can  then 
discern  in  himself  the  present  fruits  of  divine  grace,  and  as  one 
who  has  received  in  part,  may  joyfully  anticipate  that  the  whole 
shall  certainly  be  brought  to  his  possession.  Hence,  the  apostle, 
immediately  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  believer  as  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  God's  glory,  whenever  he  had  obtained  access  by  faith 
into  the  privileges  of  grace,  represents  the  same  hope  as  tho  fruit 
of  the  believer's  experience  in  the  divine  life ;  "  experience  (work- 
eth)  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  nie  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our- hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (Rom.  v.  4,  5,) 
— ^that  is,  it  is  thus  proved  and  evidenced  to  be,  not  a  falpe  or  un- 
certain, but  a  true,  heavenly,  and  settled'  principle.  Hence,  also, 
the  apostle  could  say  of  himself,  at  the  close  of  hts  labours,  "  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge.,  shall  give  to  me  at  that 
day;"  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,)  evidently  meaning,  not  that  he  had  by  his 
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liffe  of  hard  labour  and  unwearied  deT0tedne«9  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
wrought  out  his  title  to  that  glorious  crown,  but  that  divine  grace 
having  carried  him  suecessfullj  through  the  period  of  trial  and 
diflSculty,  he  could  confidently  reckon  on  its  safely  landing  him  in 
the  mansions  of  rest  and  glory;  the  same. mercy  and  fatihfulness; 
which  had  enabled  him  to  finish  the  labour,  would  assuredly  present 
him  with  the  crown.  This  is  the  attainment  of  a  full  and  ripened 
assurance,  a  high  and  blessed  attainment,  and  one  that  can.  only 
be  reached  through  a  fruitful  application  to  the  work  of  God,  and 
a  matured  e;cperience  in  the  divine  life.  And  were  this  all  that 
the  believer  could  obtain  by  labouring  in  the  deeds  of  righteous- 
ness, it  is  in  itself  so  rich  a  treasure,  that  it  might  well  prompt 
him  j;o.  be /^steadfast,  immovable,  and  always  abounding  in  the 
.  work  of  the  Lord." 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  addition  to  the  present  good 
thus  to  be  obtained  by  the  believer's  fruitfulness  in  the  service  of 
God,* there  is  another  and  future  one.  For  though  his  acts  and 
exercises  of  grace  cannot  purchase  either  the  inheritance  itself  of 
everlasting  life,  or  his  title  to  epjoy  it,  they  shall  yet  determine 
the  extent,  to  which  he  shall  share  in  its  blessings  and  glories. 
Every  child  of  faith  is,  doubtless,  an  heir  of  promise — an  heir  of 
God,  and  a  joint-heir  with  Christ.  But  not  an  heir  in  the  same 
degree,  and  in  respect  to  the  same  amount  of  future  good.  For 
the  coming  world  of  glory  is  placed  in  such  a  close  and  intimate 
connexion  with  this  present  world  of  labour  and  trial,  that  every 
manifestation  of  holy  principle  in  the  one,  is  destined  to  have  its 
corresponding  recompense  of  honour  and  blessing  in  the  other. 
Accordingly,  the  rule  expressly  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and  con- 
firmed in  many  collateral  passages,  is,  that  "he  who  soweth  (to 
the  Spirit)  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly,  and  he  who  soweth 
bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully."  (2  Cor.  ix.  6;  Matth. 
xxy.  21,  sq;  Luke  xii.  41—44;  Ban.  xii.  8.)  It  is  difficult,  and 
indeed  impossible  for  us,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
imperfection,  to  understand  in  all  respects  how  this  rule  is  to  be 
carried  out ;  and  especially  how  those,  who  have  been  leas  diligent 
and  fruitful  than  others  in  the  service  of  God  on  earth,  shall  enjoy 
their  diminished  portion  of  good  without  any  feeling, of  uneasiness, 
on  a  comparison  of  themselves  with  such  as  have  done  and  obtained 
more«  But  matters  of  this  description,  which  are  still  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom.,  may  /safely  be.  left  with  him  on  whose  shoulder  is 
the  government  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present  world,  to  order 
and  to  establish  it.  And  to  say  nothing  of  several  other  ways,  in 
which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  deeds  of  righteousness  pei^ormed 
here,  may  contribute  to  the  amount  of  good  enjoyed  hereafter, — 
such  as  the  happy  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  our  part  to  promote  the  glory  of  Grod,  and 
bring  others  to  heaven ;  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending 
at  least  one  leading  respect,  in  which  the  believer's  present  labours 
and  attainments  stand  essentially  connected  with  the  amount  of 
his  future  recompense.    After  he  is  grounded  and  settled  in  Christ, 
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it  is  no  longed  a  title  he  needs  to  beaven^ — but  me'etness*  >  If  be 
bas  but  tbis,  the  way  is  op^n  for  him  to  the  highest  hoBours  and 
blessings  of  heaven^  But  every  stage  of  advancement  in  the  pos* 
session  of  these,  requires  its  oorresponding  measure  of  fitness  in 
the  possessor.  For  the  glory  to  be  revealed  in  the  people  of  Christ, 
is  not  to  be  in  them,  any  more  than  i^  him,  an  inactive  repose,  or 
a  mere  display  of  material  spleoidour,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
spiritual  gifts  and  endowments  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is 
rather  to  •consist  in  such  a  state  of  dignity  and  trust,  such  a  measure 
and  compass  of  felicity,  as  the  individual  has  beoome  qualified 
dnring  his  period  of  probation  to  occupy.  Christ  holds  immeasu- 
rably the  pre-eminence,  because  all  perfection  has  been  found  in 
him,  and  he  has  fulfilled  a  work,  from  which  the  highest  glory  re- 
domids  to  the  Godhead.  Then  follow  in^their  order,  those  who 
have  been  ^^made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  ligbt," 
each  one  appointed,  with  wise  and  fitting  adaptation,  to  the  place 
and  portion  for  which  his  previous  career  had  tended  to  make 
him  meet ;  and  the  works  of  righteousness,  which  have  distinguished 
his  career,  shall  be  taken  into  account,  not  simply  as  in  themselves 
good,  the  offspring  of  divine  grace,  but  also  and  chiefly  as  the  in- 
dications of  that  measure  of  attainment  in  the  divine  life,  which 
has  been  reached, — ^the  tests  of  that  comparative  greatness,  or 
littleness  of  soul  toward  God,  which  shall  deiKormine  the  relative 
place,  the  believer  is  prepared  to  occupy  in  the  mansions  of  clory. 
It  is  an  arrangement  from  first  to  last  entirely  of  grace;  ana  just 
as  God  confers  the  gifts  of  grace  here,  not  when  the  heart  has 
deserved,  but  when  it  is  ready  and  prepared  to  receive  them, — ^as 
he  continually  enlarges  these  gifts  by  giving -more  grace,  when  by 
bang  previously  ezeroised  to  godliness  it  has  become  ripe  for  using 
and  eiijoying  them ;  so  does  he  apportion  the  future  destiny  of  the 
believer  according  to  "the  measure  of  the  stature  "  which  he  may 
have  acquired  in  Christ. 

Bat  while  this  arrangement  is  obviously  altogether  of  grace,  and 
fitted,  when  rightly  understood,  rather  to  snbdue,  than  to  nourish 
pride  in  the  .believer,  how  wisely  calculated  is  it  to  stimulate  to 
the  very  uttermost  his  efforts  in  the  life  of  godliness !  When  viewed 
ia  this  lights  how  all-important  is  meetness  for  the  inheritance ! 
And  what  a  mighty  interest  attaches  to  every  stage  in  its  progress  I 
Momentous  issues  in  eternity  are  daily  growing  out  of  his  actions 
on  earth;  and  what  his  life  here  proves  him  to  be,  that  he  will  be 
fotmd  by  his.>possession  of  a  corresponding  state  and  portion  here- 
after. How  ready  then,  should  he  be  for  every  good  word  and 
work!  How  anxious  to  redeem  the  time  for  God  and  heaven! 
How  liberal  in  devising  thitigs  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men !  For  him  there  should  be  no  pause  in  the  work 
and  service  of  God,  but  what  the  necessities  of  nature  and'  the  con- 
ditions of  life  may  require.  And  however  high  he  may  have  risen 
in  the  traces  of  a  Christian  character,  as  compared  with,  many 
around  him  still  living,  as  he  professes-  to  do,  not  for  the  passing 
interests  of  time,  but  for  an  inheritance  of  glory,^  which  *is  to  be 
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fixed  and  meled  out  t^ceording  to  hid  present  attainments  in  .holi* 
liess,  he  should  be  ev^t  ^^  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  foxth  to  those  which  are  before,  pressing  toward  the 
tnark  for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 


I5ECT10N   SIXTH.       • 

FjUTH's  present  dowry  op  OOOO— the  Dion  ITT  AND  BLESSING  OF  BON8., 

l!his  has  been  partly  ilhistrated  already,  atid  may  be  very  briefly 
discussed  here*  It  indicates,  however,  something  more  and  higher, 
.  than  any  result  of  faith  as  yet  distinctly  specified.  The  subjects 
of  faith  might  have  been  admitted  to  pardon  and  favour,  and  it 
might  have  existed  in  their  hearts  as  the  root  of  life  and  salvation 
and  righteousness,  even  tibongh  in  their  present  spiritual  condition 
there  had  been  nothing  to  distinguish  them  as  persons  enjoying 
any  peculiar  tokens  of  honour  and  enll&rgement.  They  might  have 
been  dealt  with  as  pardoned  criminals,  mercifully  saved  from  the 
just  consequence  of  jJieir  misdeeds,  but  still  carrying  with  them 
^e  signs  and  badges  of  their  former  condemnation;  or  as  servants, 
who,  though  treated  with  respect  and  kindnesd,  were  not  deemed 
worthy  of  intitnate  fellowship  and  entire  freedom.  The  course  of 
God's  procedure,  faoirever,  toward  those  who  exercised  faith  in  him, 
gave  clear  proof,' even  in  the  earliest  timcfs,  that  they  were,  admitted 
to  a  much  higher  standing,  and  dealt  with  in  a  more  generous  man- 
ner. It  was  such  as  bespoke  the  privileged  of  faith  to  be  those  of 
sons  in  the  house,  or  of  children  in  the  kingdom,  full  of  freedom^ 
dignity,  and  blessing. 

The  history  of  Abraham  affords  many  striking  illustrations  of 
this, — especially  his  being  constituted,  as  a  son,  the  heir  of  an  in- 
heritance, his  enjoying  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  watchful  -care  and 
safe  keeping  of  God,  which  did  not  desert  him  even  when  be  6tum« 
bled  in  his  course,  and  caused  kings  to  be  reproved  for  his  sake, 
his  free  and  frequent  intercourse  with  Heaven,  and  on  one  remark- 
able occasion — before  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  .Gomorrah, — 
his  admission  into  the  secret  of  the  divine  counsels,  and  permission 
to  plead  with  the  Lord  coneerning  them,  as  a  man  might  da  with 
his  friend.  In  the  same  list  also  may  be  placed  his.  interview  with 
Melchisedec,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  evidently  waS,  that  Abra- 
ham might  receive  the  blessing  from  one,  who  stood  forth  as  the 
priest,  or  representative  of  the  Most  High  God.  The  other  points 
connected  with  it,  which  are  so  fully  brought  out  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  prophecy,  than  of 
type.  *  They  refer  to  the  prediction  contained  in  Ps.  ex.  concern- 
ing Christ,  ^^  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
ohisedec;''  and  cannot  be  properly  understood  or  illustrated,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  state  of  things  •  existing  wh^i  the  pre- 
diction was  given,  especially  what  respected  theLevitical  prieetJbood. 
They  properly  fall  to  be.  considered,  therefore,  in  connexion  with 
that  priesthood,  which,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was  to  be 
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fonned  otit  of  the  seed  t)f  Abralmin,  As  regards  himself,,  nothing 
farther  could  be  distinctly  gathered  from  his  giving  tithes  of  the 
spoil  to  Melehisedec,  than  that  he  aeknoifledged  the  latter  to  b^  a 
true  priest  and  representative  of  the  Most  High  Ood,  nor  from  hi* 
being  refreshed  and  blessed  by  Melchiseotec,  than  that  he  was 
treated  with  peculiar  honour  and  respect  by  Him,  whom  Melehise- 
dec represented.  •  This  of  course  implies,  that  ^Melehisedec  occu- 
pied a  higher  standing  than  Abraham,  'Hhe  less  being  manifestly 
blessed  of  the  greater;"  which  consisted,  hoi^ever,  not  in  any  per- 
sonal superiority,  (for  in  that  respect,  who  could  be  higher  than 
he,  who  was  chosen  above  all  others  to  be  the  friend  of  God?)  but 
in  bis  official  connexion  with  God  as  a  priest.  And  that  he  should 
have  left  his  kingly  throne,  and  gone  forth  to  exercise  in  behalf 
of  Abraham  his  priestly  function,  treating  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  God  to  seasonable  refreshment,  and  then  blessing  him, 
was  a  striking  ptoof  of  the  dignified  and  honourable  position  which 
was  oocupied  by  the  father  of  the  faithful.* 

We  find  a  renewed  and  farther  manifestation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  person  of  Isaac,  ^ose  history  seems  to  have  been. 
maii^  designed  for  contemplation  in  this  point  of  view.  It  pre- 
sentmew  particulars  of  importance,  and  very  little  of  the  interest, 
which  hangs  around  the  life  either  of  his  father  Abraham,  or  of  his 
son  Jacob.  But  it  is  inferior  to  neither  of  them  in  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  elevated  and  blessed  nature  of  the  condition,  which 
belongs  to  those,  who  are  born  by  the  word  or  promise  of  God  into 
his  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ordered,  that  he  should  be 
the  son  of  Sarah,  the  lawful  and  proper  spouse,  not  of  the  bond- 
maid; that  his  Urth  should  be  hailed  as  an  occasion  of  peculiar 
gladness;  that  he  should  grow  up  to  manhood  amid  all  the  free*" 
dotn  and  fulness  of  his  father's  house;  and  that,  as  the  true  heir, 

*  The  appeanmce  of  such  a  character  as  Melehisedec^  on  the  scene  of  Bible  history 
mt  such  a  tiine>  and  in  sych  a  place,  himself  one  of  a  people  pecoliarly  doomed  to 
destructioD,  and  yet  higher  in  oatward  standing  than  the  very  head  of  the  race  in^ 
tended  to  supplant  them,  is  unquestionably  a  very  singular  iact,  and  has. given  fise 
to  motft  extravagant  suppositions^  In  the  days  of  Jerome,  a  book  Was  foand  by 
Evangelus,  maintaining  the  position,  that  Melehisedec  was  an  impersonation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  Jpromt)  however,  in  his  epistle  to  Evangel  us  on  the  subject, 
strongly  repudiat^dr  &n<i  ref^^rs  to  thosa  of  the  Fathers  with  approbation,  who  held 
Melehisedec  to  be  a  prince  of  Canaan,  fVol.  I.  p.  440,  £d.  Vallar.)  Cunasus  (Rep. 
Heb.  1.  III.  c.  3,)  unhappily  endeavonrea  to  revive  the  opinion  of  that  ancient  writer, 
with  this  diffeieiice,  that  while  he  held  Melehisedec  to  be  a  divine  person,  he. con- 
ceived ^im  to  be  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  Messiah  himself.  In  this  opinion 
he  has  not  been  without  followers,  although  in  the  present  day  we  should  suppose 
few  are  disposed  to  dissent  from  Jerome  and  the  most  judicious  of  the  Fathers,  that 
Melehisedec  was  a  Canaanite,  coknbining  the  two  offices  ot  priest  and  king,  and 
having  Salem  (whether  Jerusalem,  or,  as  Jerome  thinks,  another  place  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,)  as  the  seat  of  his  jurisdiction.  No  diiSerent  opinion  would  have  pre- 
vailed, if  the  prophecy  in  Ps.  ex.  and  the  exposition  in  Hebrews,  with  reference  to 
the  Levitieal  priesthood,  had  not  seemed  to  warrant  something  higher.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  tnatter,  therefore,  is  most  fitly  postponed  tiU  the  afiairs  of  that  priest- 
hood come  to  be  considered.  In  its  direct  and  immediate  bearing,  we  conceive  the 
transaction  was  simply  designed  to  exhibit  the  greatness  and  honour  of  Abraham's 
nofitioDy  ordenred  so,  however,  that-  it  might  afterwards  be  referred  to,  as  it  was  in 
rs.  ex.,  in  a  way  fitted  to  bring  out  the  proper  character  of  Messiah's  priesthood^  an 
contradistinguished  from  ibat  of  Levi,  which  the  Jews  began  latterly  to  exalt  beyond 
due  xneasttre,  and  consequently  to  misapprehend. 
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he  should  enter  in  dae  time  upon  the  possession  of  the  father's  in- 
heritance, ^hile  the  other  members  of  the  family  iifere -sent  away 
with  inferior  portions.  If  they  got  wherewith  to  live,  lie  had  be- 
sides wherewith  to  enjoy  himself  in  state  and  affluence;  and  in  re- 
spect to  dignity  of  position,  and-  fulness  of  honour  and  blessing,  he 
might  justly  be  called  the  only  son  of  Abraham. 

in  the  history  of  Jacob,  the  next  heir  of  promise,  the  principle 
at  first  seemed,  on  account  of  Jacob's  own  misconduct,  as  if  it  were 
to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  But  this  was  only  for  a  time ;  and  it 
shone  out  at  length  all  the  more  brightly,  when  God  created  for  ' 
his  servant  a  fortune  out  of  nothing,  and  so  replenished  him  with 
honour  and  blessing,  that  he  co^npletely  triumphed  over  all  the 
enmity  and  fraud  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  others,  and  the 
various  troubles  and  misdemeanors,  which  arose  within  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family.  It  was,  however,  in  the  history  of  his  son  Jo- 
seph, that  the  principle  re-appeared  in  its  proper  magnitude,  and 
receiv^  in  that  age  of  the  church  its  last,  as  well  as  brightest  ma- 
nifestation. Of  all  Jacob's  family,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one,  who  in  early  life  imbibed  the^ppirit  of  faith  and  piety,  whidt 
reigned  in  the  bosom  of  his  father;  he  alone  was  in  dispositmn,  as 
in  outward  privilege,  a  child  of  promise,  and  on  that  aceouS  was 
the  object  of  his  fatlier's  pieculiar  love  and  affection.  But  on  the 
same  account  he  became  the  object  of  peculiar  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion on  the  part  of  his  imgodly  brethren ;  and,  after  being  saved 
from  impending  destruction,  was  sold  by  them  as  a  poor  captive, 
to  make  his  way,  as  he  best  might,  in  a  foreign  country.  There, 
indeed,  the  .blessing  appears  at  the  first  to  cline  to  him,  as  a  girdle 
to  his  loins ;  whatever  he  does  prospers ;  but  the  very  strength  of 
his  faith  and  steadfastness  of  his  heart  bring  him  a^ain  into  fresh 
disasters,  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  prove  his  rum.  The  bleed- 
ing of  Heaven,  however,  still  cleaves  to  him,  even  when  he  baa  been 
thrust  down  into  the  lowest  plioice;  until  at  length  by  a  new  turn  of 
providence,  the  Lord  ''  brings  forth  his  righteousness  as  the  light, 
and iiis  judgment  as  the  noon-day."  It  is  ascertained  by  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  he  stands  in  a  relation  to  Heaven  far  exceeding 
in  intimacy  and  closeness  of  fellowship  that  of  other  men ;  that  the 
secret  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  with  him — and  so,  he  is  raised 
at  once  to  the  highest  place  of  power  and  infl^ience ;  the  richest 
kingdom  in  the  world  delights  to  honour  him  with  the  highest  x^on- 
fidence  and  regard ;  and  Heaven  itself  pours  into  his  lap  the  trea- 
sures of  plenty,  that  he  might  save  his  fatner's  house,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands besides,  from  perishing,  and  be  not  only  pre-eminently  blessed 
in  his  own  person,  but  the  honoured  instrument  also  of  conveying 
the  means  of  life  and  blessing  unto  others. 

In*  viewing  the  history  of  Joseph  simply  in  this  light,  as  serving 
to  rllufitrate  the  height  of  honour  and  blessings  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  faith  are  destined,  we  select  only  its  more  prominent  fea- 
tureS)  and  determine  its  place  in  the  divine  economy  by  its  lead- 
ing characteristic.  We  cannot  pass  from  it,  however,  without  men- 
tioning, that  there  is  such  a  wonderful  variety  and  completeness  in 
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it,  as  to  embody  to  some  extent  nearly  all  the  other  principles, 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  portion  of 
God's  prepaiUitory  dispensations,  and  the  germs  may  even  be  found 
in  it  ef  others,  of  which  scarjcely  any  traces  are  elsewhere  to  be 
discerned  in  the  times  before  the  law.  On  this  account  it  may  be 
said  in  some  m.easure  to  defy  any  attempt  4it  regular  classification ; 
and  we  believe,  with  Sack,  that  the  '^  remarkable  compass,  which 
is  given  to  the  history  of  this  noblest  shoot  of  the  patriarchal  age, 
was  designed  to  draw  special  attention  to  it,  as  the  closing  and 
most  complete  tyj^e  of  this  period  of  a  historical  revelation.  Its 
antitype  is  to  be  sought  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Saviour,  from 
his  first  appearance  in  public,  till  his  ascension,  or  rather  till  the 
consummation  of  his  divine  kingdom.  Jesus'  Christ  was  envied 
and  persecuted  ,by  his  brethren  and  kindred,  while  God  gave  him 
manifestations  of  his  beins  well  pleased  with  him.  He  was  sold 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  most  righteous 
behaviour  under  sufierings  and  death,  while  in  the  company  of  evil- 
doers, was  the  cause  of  his  heavenly  elevation  to  a^partnership  with 
the  Father  in  his  kingdom,  thus  becoming-  the  deliverer  and  beiie- 
fa<?tor  of  his  people,  dispensing  to  them  the  bread  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  it  is  to  be  expected,  as  has  already  indeed  partly  taken  place, 
that  his  people,  his  brethren  after  the  flesh,  would  some  time  turn 
themselves  to  him  in  a  feeling  of  their  own  helplessness,  and  rue- 
fully acknowledging,  that  they  have  been  cast  off  for  their  own  and 
their  father's  enmity^  would  go  to  receive  from  him  the  bread  of 
life,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  a  blessed  existence.  The  pecu- 
liarity and  beauty  of  this  type  lies  partly  in  the  -circumstance  of 
its  forming  a  complete  life-history,  thus  displaying  the  more  unde- 
niably the  intentionally  designing  and  developing  hand  of  Divine 
providence,  and  partly  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  fulfilment  has 
not  yet  been  fully  brought  to  light,  though  the  resemblance  of 
what  has  already  been  fulfilled  must  beget  the  utmost  confidence 
in  regard  to  what  is  still  future.'** 

TVhether  we  look  at  the  features  of  the  type  thus  generally,  or 
more  specially  in  reference  to  the  individual  point  on  which  we  re- 
gard it  as  mainly  bearing,  it  is  unquestionably  in  Christ  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  first  and  highest  fulfilment.  He  is  pre-emihent- 
ly  the  elect  of  God,  the  child  of  promise,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
in  whom  faith  and  every  principle  of  a  divine  life  had  its  perfect 
exercise;  therefore  was  he  also,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  others  could 
be,  the  Beloved  of  the  Father,  treated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Son  in 
the  house,  made  partaker  even  of  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  dispenser  of  life  and  blessing  to  all  the  members  of  the 
household*  But  while  this  is  his  without  measure,  it  is  in  measure 
also  participated  by  those  who,  through  faith,  have  entered  into 
his  grace,  and  attained  to  an  interest  in  his  righteousness.  Of  one 
and  all  of  them  it  may  be  said,  ^^  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  on  them,  that  they  should  be  called  the  sons 
of  Qod!"  '^And  if  sons,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint*heirs 

*  Sack*!  Apologetik,  p.  340. 
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Tfith  Christ."  (1  John  in.  1;  Rom.  viiL- 16.)  .Bat  how  does  it  be- 
come theirs  ?  How  do  they  enter  on  this  sonship  condition,  with 
its  attendant  privileges  and  hopes?  Ko  otherwise  than  through 
faith ;  as  it  is  written,  ^^As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
nii^  name/*  (John  i.  12.)  So  that  in  the  very  acts  of  receiving  and 
resiting  upon  Christ,  they  become  new  creatures ;  while  they  be- 
lieve they  are  regenerated ;  and  the  moment  of  a  man's  laying  hold 
in  humble  confidence  upon  Christ,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  mo- 
ment of  his  new  birth  to  God,  and  his  entering' on  all  the  distin- 
guishing and  blissful  privileges  of  children. 

In  the  state  and  experience,  therefore,  of  all  believers,  the  seve- 
ral rays  of  honour,  enlargement,  and  blessing  whioh  shone  from  the 
outward  and  terrestrial  life  of  buch  men  as  Abraham^  Isaac,  Jacob 
.  and  Joseph,  should  be  found  meeting  upon  the  higher  path  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  shedding  over  it  the  radiance  of  a  spiritual  glory. 
Let  the  heirs  of  salvation  look  here,  and  see  what  they  are  called 
to  be  in  spiritual  rank  and  privilege,  and  how,  as  thus  gifted  on 
the  part -of  God,  it  behooves  them  to  walk  before  him.  As  free- 
born  adopted  children  of  God,  there  is  no  longer  any  bondage  or 
servitude  resting  on  their  condition ;  for  them  the  yoke  of  the  law 
is  broken,  the  condemnation  of  Heaven  is  abolished ;  theirs  is  the 
position  of  sons  in  the  house  of  God,  without  the  least  prejudice  or 
abatement,  to  live  in  the  bouse  for  ever,  and  enjoy  its  highest  ho- 
nours. They  dwell  in  the  region  which  angels  visit;  whioh  the 
Spirit  of  all  grace  inhabits  as  his  own,  which  is- continually  glad- 
dened with  the  Lord's  favour,  and  with  refreshments  from  his  pre- 
sence. While  moving  through  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  they  are  at 
once  blessed  in  their  own  souls,-  and  the  instruments  of  blessing  to* 
others;  and  they  are  cheered  as  they  proceed  by  the  prospect 
stretching  before  them  in  the  regions  of  a  coming  eternity,  of  an 
inheritance  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  and  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God.  So  is  it,  and  so  must  it  for  ever  be,  in  the  case  of  all  who 
are  in  any  measure  conformed  to  the  pattern  exhibited  in  those 
patriarchs,  whose  outward  state  and  condition  were  designed  to  re- 
present the  high  dimity  and  rich  heritage  which  faith  secures  for 
its  possessors,  even  in  this  troubled  and  imperfect  period  of  their 
existence.  The  most  advanced  believers  will  ever  have  reason,  on 
comparing  themselves  with  such  a  standard,  to  confess  with  -the 
apostle,  that  they  do  "  not  count  themselves  to  have  attaihed  (the 
height  of  privilege  and  blessing  to  which  they  are  called,)  or  to  be 
already  perfect."  May  they  also  be  ever  led,  like  him,  to  ** follow 
after,  that  they  may  apprehend  that  for  which  they  are  appre- 
hended of  Christ  Jesus." 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

x  FAITB^S  rUIAL  PORTIOK,  9Kj  THC  BOPB  OF  THB  IVMttBlTkVCZ, 

There  is  only  one  principle  more,  which  we  find  to  have  any 
thing  like  a  large  and  prominent  place  in  the  typical  developments 
of  that  portion  of  Old  Testament  history  to  which  our  view  is  at 
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present  limited;  that,  namely,  ^hicfa  respects  the  hope  of  the  ienhe* 
ritance  ultimately  to  ie  conferred  on  the  heirs  of  promise.  It  is  a 
l%rge  fields  and  will  require  a  pretty  lengthened  investigation.  It 
is  also  in  regard  to  the  point  of  view  properly  belonging  td  the  pre* 
sent  inquiry,  of  a  more  involved  nature  than  those  already  consi* 
deced;  we  moan,  the  prinoiple  as  developed  in  the  type,  is  not  so 
easily  viewed  apart  from  the  antitype,  but  naturally  runs  into  the 
latter,  and  terminates  in  it,  even  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  be- 
lievers. And  instead  of  endeavouring  to  keep  the  one  throughout 
carefully  separate  from  the  other,  it  will  contribute  both  to  the 
greater  freedom  and  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  our  inquiry^  if  we 
first  of  all  consider  the  subject  in  its  proper  bearing  and  extent,  as 
concerns  the  patriarchal  worshippers  themselves,  and  only  after* 
wards  point  out  what  there  was  typical  in  their  position  or  circum- 
stances. 

What,  then,  had^these  patriarchal  worshippers  to  hope  for  ?  And 
on  what  was  their  hope  founded  ?  AVe  have  already  seen,  when 
oonsidering  the  first  symbols  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  facts 
of  primeval  history,  that  man  had  from  the  very  first  proposed  to 
him,  the  hope- of  an  inheritance,  and  in  connexion  with  that,  the 
prospect  of  an  aCter  state  of  being.  His  Natural  position  after 
the  fall,  was  that  of  a  defeated  and  ruined  being,  a  prodigal,  who 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  spoiled  of  his. fair  inheritance;  and>a8  a 
subject  of  ma^nifested  grace,  be  was  elevated  to  the  hope  of  an  ul- 
timate recovery  from  the  evil,  and  stood,  in  so  far  as  he  e)cercised 
faith  toward  God,  in  the  attitude  of  an  expectant  of  good  things  to 
come.  The.  views  he  had  of  these  good  things  to  be  expected,  or 
the  inheritance  to  be  looked  for,  would  naturally  take  their  shape 
and  hue  from  what  he' had  lost;  and,  seeing  still  before  him  the 
garden  of  Eden  with  its  tree  of  life,  and  its  visible  tokens  of  divine 
glorj,  the  Removal  of  those  ministers  of  vengeance  that  now  guarded 
its  approach,  and  his  re^instalment  in  the  possession  of  its  fulness 
of  life  and  blessing,  would  probably  be  the  whole  that  he  at  first 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  that  work  of  righteousness,  which  was 
one  day  to  counteract  the  evil  of  sin.  But  as  age  after  age  rolled 
OB,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  multiplied  into  an  exceeding 
great  number,  while  still  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  promised 
recovery  and  restitution,  something  different  from  that  identical 
Eden  which  was  lost,  something  higher  and  more,  enlarged  would 
naturally  come  to  be  the  object  of  hope.  For  what  was  that  gar- 
den to  so  many?  And  if  the  itbodo  of  pui^y  and  bliss  was  to 
reach  beyond  and  above  that,  the  thought  was  obvious,  that  some 
strange  work  of  purification  must  needs  be  done  upon  the  earth  at 
large ;  for  all  now>  excepting  that  still  hallowed  but  secluded  spot, 
bore  the  withering  curse  of  its  Maker — ^bore  it,  indeed,  at  last  so 
heavily,  that  poor  human  nature  groaned  beneath  the  burden,  and 
the  readiest  thought  that  occurred  to  a  pious  man  on  the  birth  of 
his  sou  was,  **  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and 
toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  grodnd  which  the  Lord  hath 
gursed."^    (Gen.  v.  29.) 
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Still,  Iiovrever,  their  vietr  tod  prospect  of  wiait  was  to  com^ 
would  chiefly  faahion  themselves  after  the  model  of  Tvhat  had  beea 
-r— for  they  had  no  other  rule  to  go  by,  %nd  thte  hope  ^iven  them, 
wae  wholly  of  a  restitutionary  character,  leading  them- to  think  of 
the  recovery,  oif  an  old,  not  of  the  acquirement  of  a  new  possession. 
We  take  it  to  be  incredible,  that  they  should  have  looked  for  any 

Eoi*tion  out  of  the  domain  of  this  very  earth;  for  how  should  they 
ave  dreamt  of  a  victory  over  evil  in  any  other  region,  but  that  in 
which  the  evil  Jiad  entered  and  prevailed?  Or  how  could  the  hope 
of  restitution  have  expected  to  realise  itself  any  where,  but  just 
where  the  loss  had  be^n  sustained?  And  then,  however  enlarged 
might  be  tho*idea  which  the  progress  of  events  constrained  them 
to  form  of  the  good  to  be  obtained,  above  any  thing  *that  hod  hi- 
therto been  seen  on  eurtb,  yet  the  pattern  from  which  it  drew  its 
shape  and^  character,  could  be  no  other  than  the  paradise  which 
sin  had  alienated  from  them.  Tkat  expanded  and  prepared  anew 
for  the  dwelling-place  of  redeemed  multitudes,— made  to  elnbratse, 
it  may  be,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe,— wrested  for  evar 

.froni  the  serpent's  bpood,  and. rendered  throughout  all  its  boiinds 
bejautiful  and  good  as  it  w&s  on  creation's  morn- — that,  and  no 
moi'ey^no  pther^  mustriiave  been  what  the  first  r?fcce  of  patriarchal 
believers  ho^ed  and  waited  for,  as  the  inheritance  they  were  des- 
tined to  pbssess. 

But  the  delirge  came,  changing  the  outward  appearance  of.  the 
eairth,  in  some  respects  also  the  constitution  and  government,  under 

.wMch  it  was  placed^  and  so,  preparing  the  way  for. a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  hopes  that  were  cherished  of  a  commg  inheri- 
tgiAce.  The  old  world  then  perished, — ^being  not  only  swept  of  its 
corrupt  inhabitants,  but  shorn  also  of  its  paradisaical  remains,  at 
once  the  monuments  of  what  had  been  lost,  and  the  symbols  of 
what  was  in  due  time  to  be  won.  The  new  world,  on  which  Noah 
and  his  family  now  entered,  soon  proved  itself  no  paradise  restored, 
—for  sin  and  death  had  their  dwelling  in  it  as  before,  and  theser^ 
pent  still  had  his  brood  to  war  with  the  seed  of  God,  and  man 
wa<s  yet  doomed  to  earn  his  bread  by  hard  labour  from  the  unwil^ 
ling  earth.  Only,  a  restraint  was  laid  on  the  evil  tendencies  of 
nature,  ^o  that  man's  wild  and  tumultuous  passions  irere  not  hence- 
forth i;o  have  the  ungovernable  scope  t}ifey  had  before,  and  no 
second  deluge  was  to  interrupt,  with  its  wasting  desolation,  the 
settled  order  of  providence.  But  however  much  the  people  of  God 
haclgiiined  in  someyjespects  by  the  deluge^  in  regard  to  the  hope 
of  a  final  inheritan^  of  blessing,  it  rather  placed  them  in  a  worse 
position  than  before ;  for  it  utterly  destroyed  the  primeval  emblems 
of  it-,  and  left  men  with  nothing  for  hope  to  fd^ed  on,  but  the  gene- 
ral promise  of  restitution.^  This,  however,  was  only  for  a  time ;  and 
the  generation  had  scarcely  passed  away,  which  had  witnessed 
th«se  emblems  of  a  better  world,  till  the  Lord  gave,  in  the  call  to 
Abraham,  a  new  shape  and  direction  to  the  prospect  of  an  inheri- 
tance. This  was  now  made  to  assume  the  aspect,  not  of  a  garden, 
as  f<!)r  One  man  and  his  singly  partner,  but  of  a  whole  region^  as  for 
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a  numerotis  fainily,-r-4h©  ple^isftnt  and  fertile  lan^  of  Ganaan,  a; 
vast  territory  irh^n  viewed  as  Heav,en*s  jgift  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful  '        ,.  . 

It  is  of  iniportaftce,  that  we  mark  the  precise  W^rds  of  the  pro- 
mise liS  AbrdliaHi,  coricerniBg  this  mheritance.  As  it  first  ot^cars, 
it  runs^  *'Gret  thee  out  of  tiy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee,  aiid^ 
willinake  of  thee  a  grieat  nation,"  &c.  Gen.  xii.  1.  Then;  when 
he  reached  Canaan,  the  promise  was  renewed  to  him  in  these  terma^ 
"Unto  thy  seed  will  I. give  this- land,"  v*  7.'  More  fully  and  defi- 
nitely, after  Lpt  separated  frotn  Abraham,  wae  it  again,  given, 
"Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  whei^e  Ihou  art 
northward,  and  southwa^fd,  alad  eastward,  and  westward ;  foir  all 
the  land  T^hiph  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for 
ever,"  iiii.  14,  15*  Again,  rn  chap.  xy.-7,  "I  am  the  Lord  that 
brought  thee  Out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  tand '  to 
inherit  it ; ''  and  toward  the  close  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  eaid, 
.  "In  the  same  day  the  JiOi'd  made  Jit  covenant  with  Abrara,  saying. 
Unto  thy  beed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypti 
unto  the  great  river." .  ^In  chap.  17th,  the  promi&e  wafr  more  for- . 
mi^liy  converted  into  a  covenant,  and  sealed  by  the  ordinance^  of 
circumcision ;  and  there  the  words  used  respecting  the  inheritance 
are,  "I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  afte?  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  strangeir,  all  the  land  of  G'an^ian  for  .an  ey*er- 
lasting  possession,  an^  I  will  be  their  Go4.'*  We  read  only  of 
one  occasion  in  the  lif^  of  liaac,  when  he  received  the^  promise  of 
the  inheritance,  and  the  words  then  twed  were,  "  Unto  thee,  and 
tmto  thy  seed,  will  I  give  iail  these  countries,  and  I  will  perform 
the  oath  which  I^waro  unto  Abraham  thy  father,"  chap.  xxvi.  8. 
Such  also  were  the  words  addressed  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  ^'  I  am 
the  Lord  God  pi  Abraham  thy  fatber,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  the 
land  whereon  thou  liest  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ; " 
and  in  precisely  the  filame,  terms  was 'the  prpmise  again  made  to 
Jacob  ihany  years  afterwards,  as  recorded  in  chap.  xxxv.  12.  ;  * 

It  cannot  out  appear  i§triking,  that  to  each  one  of  these  patri- 
archs successively^  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  should  have 
been  given,  first  to  themselves,  and  then^to  theks  posterity, — while, 
during  their  own  life-times,-  they  never  were  permitted  to  set  be- 
yond the  condition  of  strfuigers  and  pDgrims,  and,  ad  having  no 
right  to  any  possession  within  its  borders,  were  obliged  to  purchase; 
at  the  marketable  value,  a  small  field  for  a  burying-ground.  How 
shall  we  account,  for  the  promise,  then,  so  uniformly  running,  "  to 
thee,"  and  to  "thy  seed?"  Some,  as  Ainsworth  and  Bush,  tell 
us  that  and  here  is  the  same  as  even,  to  thee;  even  to  thy  seed;  as 
if  a  man  were  all  one.i^th  his  offspring,  or  the  name  of  the  latter 
were  but  another  name  for  himself!  Gill  gives  a  somewhat  more 
plausible  turn  tait,  thus:  "God  gave  Abrim  the  title  to  it  how, 
and  to  them  the  possession  of  it  for  future  timesi ;  gave  him  it  to 
'sojourn  in  now  when  he  pleased^  and  for  his  posterity  to  dwell  in 
hereafter*''    But  the,  gift  was  the  lahd  for  an  inheritasice^  not  for 
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a  place  of  iBOJoor? ;  an4  i^  title,  ^hich  left  \x^  pifeiso&aUj  witlioiit 
1^  foot's-breaat£  ,bf  •  possedsion,  could  not  be  regard^  in  that  li^t 
as.  any  real  boon  to  V™.  Warburtoh,  as  usual,  opa&iant^  t^hfi  dif- 
fio^lty  Hipre  boldly :  ",In  tie  literal  s^nsA  it  is  .a  proinjse  of  ijie 
jaird  of  OanaaR  jto  Abrahajn  and  to  his  posterity ;  and  in  this  eeose 
it  "waB  literiilly  fidfilled,  though  Abrab^m  wa?  'nearer  personally  in 
.^>8se6sioa  of  it;.^iace  Abtaiia^  and  his  posterijiy,  put  collectively, 
s^ify.the  BACB  0^  Abraham  ;\and  that  race  possessed  the  land 
.  of  CaBaaii.     And  ^urel  v  God  may  be  allowed  to  explain  his  own 

e*omi$e;  n^w,  though  be  tells  Abraham,  he  would  give  kirn  the 
lidj^iyot  ^t  the  same  timey  he  assured  him,  that  it  would  be  many 
hundred  years  before  his  p<^tenty  should  be  pnt  in  possession  of 

.  it,  Gen.  .xvj*' I^,  &o.  Apdae  concerning  himself,  that  he  should 
go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  ai^d  be  buried  jn  a  good  old  age.  Thus 
we  see,  that- 'both  what  God  explaiued  to  be  his  meaning,  and  what 
Abrah^  understood  him  to  mean,  was,  that  his  posterity,  after  a 
certain  time,  should  bo  led  into,  possession  of  tte  land."* 

But  if  thia  were  really  the  wjiole  meaning,  the  thought  Aaturfrlly 
occurs,  it  is.  strange  sc^  plain  a  meaning  should  •have  been  *«o  am- 
biguously expressed.     Why  liot  dimply  pay,  *Hhy  posterity,"  if 

.posterity  alone  were  intended,  and,  save  commentatora  from  the 
clumsy  expedient  of  having  to  throw  a  man,  with,  his  immediate 
descendants,  into  the  .same  bundle  yfiik  his  later  postority,  as  to- 
gether makifig  up  one  race,  in  order  to  cover  the^alpable  incor- 
rectnesa  of  tl^e  words  in  their  obvious  meaning  ?  Why  also  should 
the  promise  have  ,beea  renowned  at  a  later  period,  with  a  pointed 
distinction  between^  Abraham  aijd  his- posterity,  yet  with  an  assu- 
rance that  the  promise  wa^  to  him,  s^9  well  as  to  them,  ^^  And  I  will 
give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  ^ed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou 
art  ia  stranger?  '*  And  why  should  Stephen  have  made  such  special 
reference  to  the  apparent  in(Jongruity  between  the  personal  condi- 
tion of  Abraham  and  the  promise  given  to  himr  ^  if  there  were 
rfiome  further  meaning  in  wnat  was  said  than  lay  on  the*  surface, 
: — '^He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  ho  not  so,mU(di  as  to  set 
hb  foot  on,. yet  he  promised  to  give  it  to  him^c for  a  possession,  jmd 
tohis  seed,  after  him?'*  Acts  vii,  6. 

W^  do  not  eee  how  these  questions  can  receive  any  satisfactory 
jexplanatiot)i,  ^o  long  as  no  account  is  Viade  of  the  promise  perso^ 
nally  given  to.  the  patriarchs.  And  there  Jire  others  equally  left 
1?itnout  esplauation.  For  no  8^fficient  reason  can  be  assigned  on 
that  hypothesis,  for  the  extreme  anxiety,  of  Jaoob  and  Joseph  to 
have  their  bones  carried  to  the 'sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan — betokening,  as  it  evidently  seemed  to  do,  a  coa- 
viction,  that  to  them  also  belonged  a  personal  interest  in  the  land. 
Neither  does  it  appear  how  the  f^ct  of  Abraham  and  his  immediate 

.  offspring,  '^  confessing  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
tUeTearth,'*  vliieh  they. did,  no  otherwise,  that' we  are  aware  of, 
than  by  living  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  Canaan,  i^hould  have 
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proved  that  they  were  looking  for  and  desiring  a  better  country, 
that  i9,  a  heavenly  one.  And  then,  strange  to .  think,  if  nothing 
more  were  meant  by  the  promise  than  the  view  now  under  consi- 
deration would  imj)ly,  when  the  posterity  who  were  to  occupy  the 
land  did  obtain  possession  of  it,  we  find  the  men  of  faith  taking 
up  precisely  the  same  confession  as  to  their  being  strangers  and 
pilgrims  in  it,  which  was  witnessed  by  their  forefathers,  who  never 
had  it  in  possession.  Even  after  they  became  possessors,  it  seems 
they  were  still  like  their  wandering  ancestors,  expectants  and  heirs 
of  something  better,  and  faith  had  to  be  exercised,  lest  they  should 
lose  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  (Ps.  xxxix.  12,  xcv-, 
cxix.  19;  1  Chron.  xxix.  15.)  Surely  if  the  earthly  Canaan  had 
been  the  whole  inheritance  they  were  warranted  to  look  for,  after 
they  were  settled  in  it,  the  condition  of  pilgrims  and  strangers  no 
longer  was  theirs — they  had  reached  their  proper  destiny — they 
were  dwelling  in  their  appointed  home — the  promise  had  received 
its  due  fulfilment. 

These  manifold  difficulties  and  apparent  inconsistencies  will 
vanish — (and  we  see  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  satisfac- 
torily removed) — by  supposing,  what  is  certainly  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  revelation,  that  the  promise  of  Canaan  as  an  in- 
heritance to  the  people  of  God  was  part  of  a  connected  and  grow- 
ing scheme  of  preparatory  arrangements,  which  were  to  have  their 
proper  outgoing  and  final  termination  in  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  everlasting  kingdom.  Viewed  thus,  the  grant  of  Canaan 
must  be  regarded  as  coming  in  the  room  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
with  its  symbols  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  cherubim  of  glory — as 
representing  and  typifying  the  inheritance  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session, which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  be  brought  in  for  the 
whole  eleqt  family  of  God.  And  if  so,  then  we  may  naturally  ex- 
pect the  following  consequences  to  have  arisen : — First,  that  what- 
ever transactions  may  have  taken  place  concerning  the  actual 
Canaan,  these  would  be  all  ordered  so  as  to  subserve  the  higher 
design,  in  connexion  with  which  the  appointment  was  made ;  and, 
second,  that  as  a  sort  of  vail  must  have  been  allowed  meanwhile 
to  hang  over  this  ultimate  design,  (for  the  issue  of  redemption 
could  not  be  made  fully  manifest  till  the  redemption  itself  was 
brought  in,)  a  certain  degr^  of  dubiety  would  attach  to  some  of 
the  things  spoken  regarding  it — these  would  appear  strange,  or 
impossible,  if  viewed  only  in  reference  to  the  temporary  inheritance 
— and  would  have  the  effect,  with  men  of  faith,  as  no  doubt  they 
were  intended,  to  compel  the  mind  to  break  through  the  outward 
shell  of  the  promise,  and  contemplate  the  rich  kernel  enclosed 
within.  Thus  the  promise  being  made  so  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  j^nd  Jacob,  while  personally  they  were  allowed 
no  settled  footing  in  the  inheritance  bestowed,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  impress  them,  and  their  more  pious  descendants,  with  the  con- 
viction, that  higher  and  more  important  relations  were  included 
under  those  in  which  they  stood  to  the  land  of  Canaan  during  their 
earthly  sojourn,  and  such  as  required  another  order  of  things  to 
VOL.  I. — 18 
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fulfil  them.  They  must  have  been  convinced,  that  for  some  great 
and  substantial  reason,  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination, 
they  had  been  identified  by  6od  with  their  posterity  as  to  their 
interest  in  the  promised  inheritance.  And  so,  must  nave  felt  shut 
up  to  the  belief,  that  when  God's  purposes  were  completely  fulfilled, 
his  word  of  promise  would  be  literally  verified,  and  that  their  re- 
spective deaths  should  ultimately  be  found  to  raise  no  efiectual 
barrier  in  the  way  of  their  actual  share  in  the  inheritance ;  as  the 
same  God,  who  would  have  raised  Isaac  from  the  dead,  had  he 
been  put  to  death,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  word,  was 
equally  able,  when  the  same  reason  required  it,  to  raise  them  up. 

Certainly  the  exact  and  perfect  manner,  in  which  the  other  line 
of  promise,  that  which  respected  a  seed  to  Abraham,  was  fulfilled, 
gave  reason  to  expect  a  fulfilment  in  regard  to  this  also,  in  the 
most  proper  and  complete  sense.  Abraham  did  not  at'  first  un- 
derstand how  closely  God*s  words  were  to  be  interpreted;  and 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  some  years  for  the  promised  seed  by 
Sarah,  he  began  to  think,  that  God  must  have  meant  an  offspring, 
that  should  be  his  only  by  adoption,  and  seems  to  have  thought  of 
constituting  the  son  of  his  steward  his  heir.  Then,  when  admo- 
nished of  his  error  in  entertaining  such  a  thought,  and  told,  that 
the  seed  was  to  spring  from  his  own  loins,  he  acceded,  after  ano- 
ther long  period  of  fruitless  waiting,  to  the  proposal  of  Sarah,  to 
go  in  to  Hagar,  under  the  impression,  that  though  he  was  to  be 
the  father  of  the  seed,  yet  it  should  not  be  by  his  proper  wife ; 
the  expected  good  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  worldly  expedient,  and 
to  be  his  only  in  a  kind  of  secondary  sense.  Here  again,  however, 
he  was  admonished  of  error,  commanded  to  cease  from  such  crooked 
ways,  and  walk  in  uprightness  before  God,  reminded  that  he,  who 
made  the  promise,  was  the  Almighty  God,  to  whom,  therefore,  no 
impossibility  connected  with  the  age  of  Sarah  could  be  of  any  mo- 
ment, and  assured  that  the  long  promised  child  was  to  be  the  son 
of  him  and  his  lawful  spouse.  (Gen.  xvii.  1 — 17.)  And  when 
Abraham  was  thus  taught  to  interpret  one  part  of  the  promise  in 
the  most  exact  and  literal  sense,  how  natural  was  it  to  infer,  that 
he  must  do  the  same  also  with  the  other  part?  If  when  God  said, 
"thou  shalt  be  the  father  of  a  seed,"  it  became  clear  that  the  word 
could  receive  nothing  short  of  the  highest  possible  fulfilment ;  what 
else,  what  less  could  be  expected,  when  God  said,  "thoti  shalt  in- 
herit this  land,**  than  that  the  fulfilment  was  to  be  equally  proper 
and  complete?  The  providence  of  God^  which  furnished  such  an 
interpretation  in  the  one  case,  could  not  but  beget  the  conviction, 
that  a  similar  spirit  of  interpretation  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
other,  and  that  as  the  promise  of  the  inheritance  was  given  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  well  as  to  their  seed,  so  it  should 
be  made  good  in  their  experience  not  less  than  in  that  of  their 
posterity. 

No  doubt,  such  a  belief  implied,  that  there  must  be  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  before  the  promise  could  be  realized ;  and  to 
those,  who  conceive  that  immortality  was  altogether  a  blank  page 
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to  tke  eye  of  an  ancient  Israelite,  the  idea  may  seem  to  carry  its 
own  refutation  along  with  it.  The  Rabbis,  however,  with  all  their 
blindness,  seem  to  have  had  juster,  because  more  scriptural,  notions 
of  the  truth  and  purposes  of  God,  in  this  respect.  For,  on  Ex.  vi. 
4,  the  Talmud  in  Gemara,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "Where  does 
the  law  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  dead?**  thus  distinctly  an- 
swers, *'  In  that  place  where  it  is  said,  I  have  established  my  co- 
venant with  thee,  to  give  thee  the  land  of  Canaan.  For.it  is  not 
said,  with  yow,  but  with  thee^  (lit.  yourselves."*)  The  same  an- 
swer substantially,  we  are  told,  was  returned  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel, 
when  the  Sadducees  pre&sed  him  with  a  similar  question.  And  in 
a  passage  quoted  by  W&i'hurton  (B.  vi.  sec.  3,)  from  Manasseh 
Ben-Israel,  we  find  the  argument  still  more  fully  stated:  "God 
said  to  Abraham,  I  will  give  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee, 
the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger.  But  it  appears,  that  Abra- 
ham and  the  other  patriarchs  did  not  possess  that  land ;  therefore 
it  is  of  necessity  that  they  should  be  raised  up  to  enjoy  the  good 
promises, — else  the  promises  of  God  should  be  vain  and  filse. 
So  that  we  have  here  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  also  of  the  essential  foundation  of  the  lav,  namely,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  suppose, 
that  what  Jewish  Rabbis  could  so  certainly  draw  from  the  word  of 
God,  may  have  been  perceived  by  wise  and  holy  patriarchs.  And 
the  fact,  of  which  an  inspired  writer  jassures  us,  that  Abraham  so 
readily  believed  in  the  possible  resurrection  of  Isaac  to  a  present 
life,  is  itself  concHisive  proof,  that  he  would  not  be  slow  to  believe 
in  his  own  resurrection  to  a  future  life,  when  the  word  of  promise 
seemed  no  otherwise  capable  of  receiving  its  proper  fulfilment. 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  not  that  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  i&  the  form  which  the  prospect  of  an 
after-state  of  being  must  have  chiefly  assumed  in  the  minds  of  the 
earlier  believers,  because  that,  which  most  obviously  and  naturally 
grew  .out  of  the  promises  made  to  them,  as  well  as  most  accordant 
with  their  native  cast  of  thought ;  and  nothing  but  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  Gentile  philosophy  on  men's  minds  could  have  led 
them  to  imagine,  as  they  generally  have  done,  the  reverse  to  have 
been  the  case.  • 

In  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  those  of 
the  former,  we  find  the  distinction  constantly  drawn  between  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  body  and  soul, — and  the  one  generally  represented 
as  havirfg  only  elements  of  evil  inhering  in  it,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  good.  So  far  from  looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  as  necessary  to  the  final  well-being  of  men,  full  and  complete 
happiness  was  held  to  be  impossible  so  long  as  the  soul  was  united 
to  the  body.  Death  was  so  far  considered  by  them  a  boon,  that  it 
emancipated  the  ethereal  principle  from  its  prison  house ;  and  their 
visions  of  future  bliss,  when  such  visions  were  entertained,  pre- 

*  Sic  babetnr  traditio  Rab.  Simai;  qao  loco  astruit  Lex  resurrectionem  mortuo- 
rum?  Nempe  ubi  dicitnr,  «  A<)ue  etiam  constabilivi  foedus  meum  cum  -  ipsis,  ut 
dem  ipsis  terram  Canaan."    Non  enim  dicitur  vohis^  sed  ipsis. 
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sented  to  the  eye  of  hope  scenes  of  delight,  in  which  the  disembo- 
died spirit  alone  was  to  find  its  satisfaction  and  j*epose.  Hence  it 
is  quite  natural  to  hear  the  better  piart  of  them  speaking  with  con- 
tempt of  all  that  concerned  the  body,  looking. upon  death  as  a  final, 
as  well  as  a  happy  release  from  its  vile  affections,  and  promising 
themselves  a  perennial  enjoyment  in  the  world  of  spiritst  '^  In 
what  way  shall  We  bury  you  ?  **  said  Crito  to  Socrates,  immediately 
before  his  death.  "As  you  please,"  was  the  reply.  "I  cannot, 
my  friends,  persuade  Crito  Aat  I  am  the  Socrates  that  is  now  con- 
versing, and  ordering  every  thing  that  has  been  said ;  but  he  thinks 
I  am  that  man  whom  he  will  shortly  see  a  corpse,  and  aaks  how  yon 
should  bury  me.  But  what  I  have  all  along  been  talking  so  much 
about, — ^that  wheii  I  shall  have  drunk  the  poison  I  shall  no  longer 
stay  with  you,  but  shall,  forsooth,  go  away  to  certain  felicities  of 
the  blest, — this  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  been  saying  in  vain, 
whilst  comforting  at  the  same  time  you  and  myself."  And  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  dialogue  (Phaedo,)  aftep  speaking-of  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  to  the  true  knowledge  and  discernment 
of  thiiigs,  so  long  as  the  soul  is  kept  in  the  lumpish  and  impure 
body,  he  is  represented  as  congratulating  himself  on  the  prospect 
now  immediately  before  him:  "If  these  things  are  true,  there  is 
much  reason  to  hope  that  he  who  has  reached  my  present  position, 
shall  there  soon  abundantly  obtain  that,  for  the  sake  of  which  I 
have  laboured  so  hard  during  this  life ;  so  that  I  encounter  with  a 
lively  hope  my  appointed  removal."  No  doubt  such  representations 
give  a^  highly  coloured  and  far  too  fskvourable  view  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  even  the  better  part  of  the  heathen  woHd  cherish  of  a 
future  state  of  being, — ^for  to  most  of  them  the  whole  was  oversha- 
dowed with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  too  often,  indeed,  the  subject 
of  absolute  unbelief.  But  in  this  respect  the  idea  it  presents  is 
perfectly  correct,  that  so  far  as  hope  was  exercised  toward  the  fu- 
ture, it  connected  itself  altogether  with  the  condition  and  destiny 
of  the  soul ;  and  so  abhorrent  was  the  thought  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  to  their  notions  of  future  good,  that  Tertullian  did  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  heresy,  which  denied  that  Christian  doctrine 
to  be  the  common  result  of  the  whole  Gentile  philosophy.* 

It  was  precisely  the  reverse  witJi  believers  in  ancient  and  pri- 
mitive time^.  Their  prospects  of  a  blessed  immortality  were 
mainly  associated  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and  the  dark 
period  to  them  was  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  which  even  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  in  their  his- 
tory presented  itself  to  their  view  as  a  6tate  of  gloom,  silence  and 
foTgetfuluess.  They  contemplated  man,  not  in  the  light  in  which 
an  airy,  speculative  philosophy  might  regard  him,  but  in  the  more 
natural  and  proper  one  of  a  compound  being,  to  which  matter  as 
essentially  belongs  as  spirit,  and  in  the  well-being  of  which  there 
must  unite  the  happy  condition  both  of  soul  and  body.  Nay,  the 
materials  from  which  they  had  to  form  their  views  and  prospects 

*  Ut  carnis  restitatio  negetar,  de  una  omniam  philoeophoram  scfaola  sumitnry  De 
Praesc.  adv.  Haeret. 
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of  a  future  state  of  being,  pointed  most  directly  tathe  resurrection, 
and  passed  over  in  silence  the  period  intervening  between  that  and 
death.  Thus,  the  primeval  promise,  that  the  seed  of  tlie  .woman 
should  bruise  the  hea^  of  the  serpent,  taught  them  to  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  time  when  death  should  be  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
-^for  death  being  the  fruit  of  the  serpent's  triumph,  what  else 
could  his  complete  overthrow  be,  than  the  reversal  of  death— the 
resurrection  from  the.  dead?  So  also  the  prophecy  embodied  in 
the  emblems  of  the  tree  of  life,  still  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  with  its  way  of  approach  meanwhile  guarded  by 
the  flaming  sword,  and  possessed  by  tho;  cherubim  of  glory ,^im- 
plying,  that  when  the  spoiler,  should  be  himself  spoiled,  and  the 
way  ef  life  should  agi^n  be  laid  open  for  the  children  of  promise, 
they  should  have  access  to  the  food  of  immortality,  but  only,  of 
course,  by  rising  out  of  death,  and  entering  on  the  resurrection- 
state.  The  same  conclusion  grew,  as  we  have  just  seen,  most  'na- 
turally, and  we  may  say  inevitably,  out  of  that  portion-  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  which  assured  them 
of  a  personal  inberitance.in  tne  land  of  Canaan, — ^for  dying  as  they 
did  without  having  obtained  any  inheritance  in  it,  how  could  tho 
word  of  promise  be  verified  to  them,  but  by  their  being  raised  from 
the  dead  to  receive  what  it  warranted  them  to  expect  ?  In  perfect 
accordance  with  these  earlier  intimations,  or  ground  promises,  as 
they  may  be  called,  we  find,  as  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  and 
listen  to  the  more  elpre^  utterances  of  prophecy  regarding  the 
hopes  of  the  church,  that  the  grand  point  on  which  they  are  all 
made  to  centre,  is  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ; — and  it  is  so, 
no  doubt;  for  the  reason',  that  as  death  is  from  the  first  represented 
as  the  wages  of  sin,  the  evil  pre-eminently  under  which  humanity 
groans,  bo  the  abolition  of  death  by  mortality  being  swallowed  up 
of  life,  is  understood  to  carry  in  its  train,  the  restitution  of  all 
things. 

The  Psalms,  which  are  so  full  of  the  experiences  and  hopes  of 
David,  and  other  holy  men  of  old,  while  they  express  only  fear  and 
discomfort  in  regard  to  the  state  after  death,  not  unfrequently  point 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  as  the  great  consummation  of 
desire  and  expectation :  ^' My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope,  for  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption,"  Ps.  xvi.  9,  10.  "Like  sheep  they  are  laid 
in  the  grave ;  death  shall  feed  on  them ;  and  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning ;  and  their  beauty  shall  con- 
suAe  in  the  grave  from  their  dwelling;  but  God  will  redeem  my 
soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me,"  xlix. 
14, 15.  The  prophets,  who  are  utterly  silent  regarding  the  state 
of  the  disembodied  soul,  speak  still  more  explicitly  of  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  evidently  connect  with  it  the  brightest 
hopes  of  the  church.  Thus  Isaiah,  "  He  will  swallow  up  death  in 
victory,"  xxv.  8;  and  again,  "Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  the  dust,"  xxvi.  19.     To  the  like  effect,  Hosea  xiii.  14^  "I  will 
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ransom  diem  from  thd  power  of  the  grave,  I  will  redeem- them  from 
death ;  0  deaths  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction." The  vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  thirty-seventh  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  whether  understood  of  a  literal  resurrediion  from 
the  state  of  the  dead,  or  of  a  figurative  resurrection,  n  political  re- 
suscitation from  a  downcast  and  degraded  condition,  strongly  in- 
dicates, in  either  case,  the  characteristic  nature  of  their  future  pros- 
pects.* Then,  finally,  in  Daniel  we  .read,  ch.  xii.,'not  only  that 
he  wafi  himself,  after  resting  for  a'  season  among  the  dead,  ^^  to 
stand  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days,"  but  also  that  at  the  great 
crisis  of  the  church's  history,  when  they  should  be  forever  rescued 
from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  '^many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  should  awake,  aome  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  Contempt." 

Besides  these  direct  and  palpable  proofs  of  a  resurrection  in  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  and  of  the  peculiar  place  it  holds  there,  the  Rab- 
binical and  modern  Jews,  it  is  well  known;- refer  to  many  others 
as  inferentially  teaching  the  same  doctrine.  That  the  earlier  Jews 
were  not  behind  them,  either  in  the  importance  they  attaclved  to 
the  doctrine,  or  in  their  persuasion  of  its  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  we  mayoassuredly  gather  from  the 
tenacity  with  which  all  but  the  Sadducees  evidently  held  it  in  our 
Lord's  time,  and  the  ready  approval  which  he  met- with  when  in- 
ferring it  from  the  declaration  made  to  Moses,  ^*  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
therefore,  to  allege,  as  has  often  been  done,  again^  any  clear  or 
well-grounded  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Jews,  regardinsa 
future  and  immortal  'State  of  being,  such  passages  as  speak  of  tne 
darkness,  silence,  and  nothingness  of  the  condition  immediately 
subsequent  to  death,  and  so  long  as  the  body  rests  in  the  tomb. 
Of  a  heathenish  immortality,  which  ascribed  to  the  soul  a  perpetual 
existence  separate  from  the  body,  and  considered  its  happiness  in 
"such  a  state  as  the  ultimate  good  of  man,  they  certainly  knew 
and  believed  nothing.  But  we  are  persuaded,  no  tenet  was  more 
firmly  and  sacredly  held  among  them,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  history^  than  that  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  final  and.  everlasting  poHion  of  good  to  the 
people  of  God,  AndVhon  the  J-ewish  doctors  give  ta- the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  a  place  among  the  thirteen  fundam^tal  artides 
of  their  faith,  and  cut  off  from  all  inheritance  in  a  future  state  of 
felieity,  those  who  denv  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  doc- 
trine as  attaining  to  a  higher  place  in  their  hands,  than  it  did  with 
their  fathers  before  the  Christian  era.  < 

There  was  something  more,  however,  in.  the  Jewish  faith  con- 
cerning the  resurrectioui  than  its  being  simply  held  as  an  article 

*  Nunqnam  enim  poneretar,  etc.  ^  For  never  (sayi  Jerome  on  £c.  zzzvii  )  woold 
the  image  of  the  resurrection-  have  been  employed  to  sigoify  the  restitution  of  the 
Jewish  people,  unless  the  resurrection  itself  had  been  a  reality,  and  had  been  believed 
in  as  a  trommg  event ;  since  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  uncertain  things  by  others, 
which  have  no  existence.'' 
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in  their  creed,  and  held  to  be  a  fact  that  should  one  day  be  rea- 
lized itt  the  history  ^f  the  church.  It  connected  itself  peculiarly 
^vith  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  as  some  of  the  foregoing  testi- 
monies show,  j^nd  especially  with  the  work  and  advent  of  Messiah. 
They  not  only  believed,  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
tlead,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  when  Messiah  oaine,  (see  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  John  i.  21,  v.  25,)  but  that  his  work,  especially  as 
regards  the  promised  inheritance,  could  only  be  carried  into  effect 
through  the  resurrection.  Levi*  holds  it  as  a  settled  point,  that 
'^  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  very  near  the  time  of  the  re- 
demption," meaning  by  the  redemption  the  full  and  final  enjoy- 
ment of  all  blessing  in  the  land  of  promiise,  and  that  such  i&  the 
united  sense  of  all  .the  prophets,  who  hav^  spoken  of  the  times  of 
^J[essiah.  In  this,  indeed,  he  only  e^cpresses  the  opinion  commonly 
entertained  by  Jewish  writers,  who  constantly  assert  that  there 
will  be  af  resurrection  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  id  meet  and  rejoice 
with  Christ,  when  he  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  often  thrust 
forward  their  views  regarding  it,  when  there  is  no  proper  occasion 
to  do  ^o."  Thus,  in  Sohar,  Genes,  fol.  77,  as  quoted  by  Schoett- 
gen,  IL  p.  S67,  B.  Nehorai  is  reported  to  have  said  on  Abraham's 
speaking  to  his  servant,  Gen.  xji^iv.  2,  '^  We  are  to  understand  the 
servant  of  God,  his  senior  domus.  And  ^ho  is  he  ?  Metatron, 
(Messiah,)  who,  as  we  ha\e  said,  will  bring  forth  the  Bouls  from 
their  sepulchres/'  But  a  higher  authority  still  may  be  appealed 
to.  .  For  the  apostle  to  the  gentiles  thus  expresses — and  with  evi- 
dent approval  as  to  the  general  principle — the  mind  of  his  country- 
men in  regard  to  the  Messiah  and  the  resurrection  ;  '^  I  now  stand 
and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our 
fathers ;  unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tabes,  instantly  serving 
God  day  and  night,  hope  to  come — for  which  hope's  sake,  king 
A^rippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews.  Why  should  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?"  (Acts 
xxvi.  6 — 8,)  The  connexion,  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  here  placed  with/the  great  promise  of  a  Messiah,  for  which  the 
Jews  are  represented  aai  so  eagerly  and  intently  looking,  evidently 
implies,  that  the  two  were  usually  coupled  together  in  the  Jewish 
faith,  nay  that  the  one  could.reach  its  proper  fulfilment  only  through 
the  performance  of  the  other,  and  that  in  believing  on  a  Messiah 
risen  from  like  dead,  the  apostle  was  acting  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  hopes  of  his  nation. 

But  now,  to  apply  all  this  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
the  promised  inheritance, — if  that  inheritance  was  promised  in  a 
way,  which  from  the  very  first  implied  a  resurrection  from  the 
(lead,  before  it  could  be  rightly  enjoyed, — and  if  all  along,  even 
when  Canaan  was  possessed  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  men  of 
faith  still  looked  forward  to  another  inheritance,  when  the  curse 
should  be  utterly  abolished,  the  blessing  fully  received,  and  death 
finally  swallowed  up  in  victory — then,  a  twofold  boon  must  have 

*  Dinertations  on  tl^e  Prophecies  of  Old  Test.,  vol.  I.,  p.  56. 
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teen  conveyed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  under  the  promise  of  the 
land  of  Canftan ;  one  to  be  realized  in  the  natural,  and  the  other 
in  the  resurrection  state, — a  mingled  and  temporary  good  before, 
and  a  complete  and  permanent  one  after,  the  restitution  of  all 
things  by  the  Messiah.  §0  that,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  designs 
of  God,  the  land  of  Canaan  would  serve  much  the  same  purpose  as 
the  garden  of  Eden,  with  its  tree  of  life  and  cherubim  of  glory — ^it 
was  to  the  eye  of  faitha  type^  and  a  pledge  of  the  final  inheritance, 
the' everlasting  rest  which  remiaiiieth  for  the  people  of  God.  There 
was  this  difference,  indeed,  betweep  the  two,  that  the  former  was 
a  type  only  to  the  eye,  but  this  in  some  measure  also  to' the  taste 
— the  one  could  only  be  seen  and  contemplated  by  the  heirs  of 
promise,  while*  the  other  was  actually  possessed  by  them.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  essential,  and  onily  indicates  an  advance 
in  God's  revelations  and  purposes  of  grace,  making  what  was  ulti- 
mately designed  for  the  faithful  more  siire  to  them  by  their  instal- 
ment, through  a  singular  train  of  providential  arrangemeiits,  in 
a  present  inheritance  of  good.  They  thus  enjoyed  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial earnest  of  the  better  things  to  come,  vhich  w^e  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  what  were  these  better'  things  themselves  ?  What  was  thus 
indicated  to  Abraham  and  his  believing  posterity,  as  their  coming 
inheritance  of  good?  If  it  was  clear  that  they  must*  have  attained 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  before  theiy  could  properly  en- 
joy the  possessioti,  it  could  not' be  Canaan  in  its  natural  state,  as 
a  region  of  the  present  earth,  that  was  to  be  inherited.  For  that 
considered  as  the  abode  of  Abraham  and  all  his  elect  posterity, 
when  raised  from  the  tomb  and  collected  into  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, must  have  appeared  of  far  too  limited  dimensi6ns,  as  well 
as  of  unsuitable  character.  Though  it  ^might  well  seem  a  Vast  in- 
heritance for  any  living  generation,  that  should  spring  from  the 
loins  of  Abraham,  yet  it, was  palpably  inadequate  for  the  possession 
of  his  collected  seed,  when  it  should  have  become  like  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude.  And  not  only  so,  but  as  the  risen  body  is 
to  be,  not  a  natural,  tut  a  glorified  one,  the  inheritance  it  is  to 
occupy  must  be  a  gjorified  one  too.  The  fairest  portions  of  the 
earth,  in  its  present  fallen  and  corruptible  state,  could  be  a  fit 
possession  for  men  only  so  long  as  in  their  persons  they  are  them- 
selves fallen  and  corruptible.  When  redeemed  from  the  power  of 
the  grave,  and  entered  on  the  glories  of  the  new  creation,  thi? 
natural  Canaan  will  be  as  unfit  to  be  their  .proper  home  and  pos- 
session, as  the  original  Eden  would  have  been  with  its  tree  of  life. 
Much  more  so,  indeed,  for  the  earth  iii  its  present  state  is  adapted 
for  the  support  and  enjoyment  of  man,  as  constituted,  not  only 
after  the  earthly  Adam,  but  after  him  as  underlying  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  curse;  and'  the  ultimate  inheritance  destined  for 
Abraham  and  the  heirs  of  promise,  which  was  to  become  theirs 
after  the  resurrection  from'  the  dead,  must  be  as  much  higher  and 
better  than  any  thing,  which  the  earth  can  furnish  as  it  now  is,  as 
man's  nature,  when  glorified,  shall  be  higher  and  better  than  it  is 
while  in  bondage  to  sin  and  death. 
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^Nothing  Uss  ihan  this  certainly  is  tauglit  in  what  is  said  of  ^  the 
inhttritance^  as.6xpected  by  patriarchs,  ia  the  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews :  ^'  These^  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  pomises, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pil- 
grims on  the  eartb.  For  they  that  say  such  things,  declare  plain- 
ly, that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly  if  ihey  had  been  mindful 
of  that  coudtry,  from  whence  they  came  Out,  they  might  have  had 
opportunity  to  have  returned.  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country, 
thkt  is,  a  heavenly;  wherefore  .God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God,  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city."  (Heb. ».  13 — '16.) 
Without  entering  inta  any  minute  commentary  on  thiji  passage,  it 
eannot  but'be  regarded  as  perfectly  conclusive  of  two  points :  First, 
that  Abraham,  and  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise,  did  under- 
stand and  believe,  that  the  inheritance  secured  to  them  under  the 
promise  of  Canaan,  (for  that  was  the  only  word  spoken  to  them  of 
an  inheritance,)  was  ofie  in  which  they  had  a  perscrDal  interest. 
And  then,  secondly,  that  the  inheritance  as  it  wasto  be  occupied 
and  enjoyed  by  them,  was  to  bo  not  a  temporary,  biit.a  final  pne,. 
—one,  that  might  fitly  be  designated  a  "heavenly  country,"  "a  city 
baiit  by  divine  hands,  and  based  on  immovable  foundation8,^-in 
shorty  the  ultimate  and  ))rop6r  resting-place  of  redeemed  and  risen 
natures.  This  was  what  these  holy  patriarchs  expected  and  desired, 
— ^what  they,  were  warranted  to  expect  and  desire,  for  their  conduct 
in  this  respect  is  the  subject  of  commendation,  and  said  to  be  the 
necessary  result  of  God-s  not  being  adhamed  to  be^  called  their  God ; 
and  it  was,  finally,  what  they  found  contained  in  the  promise  to 
them,  of  an  inheritance  in  the  land,  in  which  they  were  pilgrims 
and  strangers,  for  to  that  promise  alone  could  they  look  for  the 
special  ground  of  the  hopes  they  cherished  of  a  sure  and  final  pos- 
session.      .  t  .       . 

But  the  question  again  return^,  what  is  that  possession  itself 
really  to^be  r  That  it  cannot  b^  the  country  itself  of  Palestine, 
either  in  its  present  condition,  or  as  it  might  become  under  any 
system  of  culture  of  which  nature  is  capable,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire any  lengthened  proof.  The  twofold  factj  that  the,  possession 
was  to  be  man^s  ultimate,  heavenly  inheritance,  and  that  it  could 
be  attained  only  after  the  resurl-ection  from  the  dead,  clearly  for- 
bids the  supposition  of  its  bqing  t]ie  literal  land  of  Canaan,  under 
■any  conceivable  form  of  renovated  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  This 
is  also  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  promise,  whichformed  the 
ground  of  Abraham 's^  liope, — which  made  mention  only  of  the  land 
of  Canaan, — and  which,  as  pointing  to  an  ulterior  inheritance,  must 
have  belonged  to  that  combination  of  type  with  prophecy,  which 
we  placed  first,  viz,  having  the  promise  or  predtotion,  not  in  the 
language  employed,  but  in  the  typical  character  of  the  object,  which 
that  language  described.  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  was 
simple  enough  in  itself,  holding  out  for  an.  inheritance  the  land  of 
Canaan^  as  distinctly  marked  ofi*  by  certain  geographical  boun- 
daries ;  it  was  not  properly  in  the  words  of  that  promise,  that  he 
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coald  read  his  destinj  to  anj  futare  «nd  ultimate  inheritance;  but 
putting  together  th^  two-  things,  that  the  promise  good  was  to 
be  realized  only  in  an  after-state  of  being,  and  that  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  chur«h  then  were  preparati-ve  and  temporary  represen- 
tations of  better  things  tocome,  he  might  then  peroeive,,  that  the 
earthly  Canaan  was  a  type  of  what  was  finally  to  be  enjoyed,  that 
the  establishment  of  his  offspring  th^re  would  constitute  a  prophecy, 
in  facty  k>{  the  exaltation  of  the  whole  of  .an'  elect  seed  to  their 
destined  state  of  blessing  and  glory.  But  that  being  the  Case, — 
the'prediction  standing  altogether  in  the  type, — ^the  thing  predicted 
and'protnised  must,  in  conformity  with  all  fypici^l  relations,  have 
been  another  and  far  higher  thing  than  that  which  served  to  pre- 
dict and  promise  it,-^Gan«an  could  not  be  the  type  of  itself, — it 
could  only  represent,  on  the  lower  platform  of  nature,  what  was 
hereafter  to  be  developed  on  the  higher  platform  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,— ^aiid  as  far  as  the  things  of  fallen  and  corrupt  nature 
differ  from,  and  are  inferior  to,  those  of  redeoiption,  so  far  must 
the  rest  of  Canaan  have  differed  from,  and  been  inferior  to,  ^^  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God*.** 

What  that  final  rest  or  inheritance,  which  forms)  the  antitype  to 
Canaan^  really  is,  we  may  gather  from  the  words  of  the  apostle 
concerning  it  in  Eph.  i.  14,  where  he  calls  the  Spirit  ^'  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  posses- 
sion.*'"^    It^is  plain,  that  the  subject  here  discoursed  of,  is  not  our 

*  T^t  the  received  translacioa  giires  here  the  sense  of  the  original  with  sabstui- 
tial  correctness,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  The  latter  part  of  it,  ttg  AiroXvrQ»0-i>  rijc  r*o*' 
flroii/o-foi^/has  been  variously  understood,  and  it^  natural  import  too  commonly  over- 
looked. Rohinson  in  his  Lexicon  makes  it,'a«'oxvT^«Kiiv  Tir»  Trc^i/cpivdcHfttf,  the  re- 
demption acquired  for  us, — a  jriolent  change,  foe  which  there  is  no  necessity,  and  for 
which  no  parallel  use  of  the  word  can  be  produced.  The  only  two.senses,  in  which 
the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testaliient,  are,  1.  Aequiring,  acquisition,  obiaining-^ 
1  Thess.  v.  9;  '2  Thess.  ii.  14;  Heb.  x.  39;  2.  The  thing  obtained  or  acquired^  pos- 
session^  in  which  sense,  unquestionably,  it  is  used  in  Mai.  iii.  17,  .and  in  I  Pet.  ii. 
9.  Ip  both  of  thesfe  places  it  is  applied  to  the  church,  as  God's  acquired,  purchased 
possession,  arid  is  equal  to  hi!f  peculiurn,  or  property  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  select 
treasure,  which  is  related  to  him. as  nothing  else  is,  wh^ch  he  has  acquired  or  pur- 
chased, viQit/toiijrxrOi  \^  \m  owa.blood, .Act^  xic.  28,  jComp..«lso  Ex.  xix.  6;.  Deut. 
vii.  6;  Tit.  ii.  14.  Calvin,  and  the  great  majority, of  interpreters,  are  of  opinion, 
that  because  in'these  passages  riQinoif}ffif  is  used  as  a.designation  of  the  church,  con- 
sidered'as  God's  peculiar  property,  it  has  the- same  mea/ting  here,  <<  unto,  ar  until 
the  redemptibn  of  his  purchased  people,^'  as  fioothroyd  expressly  renders.  But  this 
view  is  liable  to  three  objections.  I.  The  word  rtf^tjutria-ic,  is  nowhere  absolntelv 
and  by-itself  put  for  << purchased  people,"  or  «  church;''  when  so' used,  it  has  the  acU 
dition  of  xa»f*  ^.  The  redemption  of  the  church  woutd  then  be  regarded  as  future, 
whereas  it  is  always  represented  as  past.  We  read  of  the  ifedemption  of  the  bodies 
of  believers  as  yet  te  take  place,  but  never  of  the  redemption  of-  the  church  ;  that  is 
uniformly  spoken  of  as  having  been  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ.  3.  It  does  not 
suit  the  Connexion;  for  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
earnest  of  .the  inheritance^  to  which  believers  are  destined,  and  as  an  earnest  is  given 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  inheritance  or  possession,  the  term  to  which}  or 
the  end  in  respect  to  which  it  is  given,  must  be,  not  some  other  event  of  k  collateral 
nature,  but  the  coming  or  receiving  of  the  possession-  itself  Then,  while  these 
objections  apply  to  the  common  view^  there  is  no  need  for  resorting  to  it ;  while  it 
does  violence  to  the  word,  it  only  obscures  the  sense.  £<;  ntQmoiij^tf}yoth.  (Ecumenius 
and  Theophylkct  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9,' hold  to  be,  tic  xra^tfi  cic  KXij^eiro^iatr,  for  a  possession, 
for  an  inheritance.  And  Pidymus  on  the  same  place,  «•  quoted  by  Steiger,  says, 
<<  th^t  is  irtunotnTif,  which,  by  way  of  distinction!  -is  xeckooed  among  oup  subataoce 
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persons,  bat  onr  goods  ;*jiot  i^hat  belieYerg.in  their  sonls  and  bodies 
are  to  be  hereafter,  but  what  is  prepared  for  their  enjoyment*  For 
the  inherita&ce  which  belongs  to  a  person,  must  always  be  separate 
from  the  person  himself;  and  as  that,  which  is  calVed  an  inheri- 
tance in  the  one  dai^sej  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that,  which 
in  the  other  is  named  a  possession,,  purchased  or  acquired,  but  not 
Yet  redeemed,  the  redemption  of.  the  possession  must  be  a  work  to 
he  accomplished /or  us,  and  nOt  to  be  Wrought  in  us;  it  must  be  a 
change  to  Idie  better  effected^  not  upon  odr  persons,  but  upon  the 
outward  provision  secured  for  their  final  happiness  and  well-being* 

It  is  true„  that  .the  church -of  God,  the  company  of  sound  and 
genuine  believers,  ^  sometimes  called  ttie  inheritance  or  purchased 
possession  of  God.  In  Old  Testament  scripture  bis- people  are 
styled  his  ^'heritage,"  ''his  treasure;"  and  in  New  Testament 
scripture  we  find  Peter  addressing  thism  as  '' a  perculiar  people,'^ 
or  literally,  a  people  for  a  possession^ — iiamely,  a  possession  of 
God,  acquired  or  purchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  his  dear  Son. 
The  question  here,  however,  is  not  of  what  may  be  called  God's  in- 
heritance, but  (^  ours ;  hot  of  our  redemption  from  the  bondage 
of  evil  as  a  possession  of  God,  which  he  seeks,  to  enjoy  free  from 
all  evil,  but  of  that,  which  we  are.  ourselves  to  possess  and  oecupy 
as  our  finsrl  portion.  And  as  we  could  with  no  propriety  be  called 
our  own  inheritanoe,  or  our  own  possession,  it  must  be  something 
apart  from,  and  out  of  ourselves,  which  is  .here  to  be  understood, 
— not  a  state  of  being  to  be  held,  but  a  portion  of  blessing  and 
glory  to  be  enjoyed.     . 

Now,  whatever  the  inheritance,  or  possession  may  be  in  itself, 
and  wJiatever  the  region  where  it  is  to  be  enjoyed,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  needing  to  be  redeemed,  we  a^e  evidently  taught  to  regard 
it  as  sbmething  that  has  been  alieni^ted  from  us,  but  is  again  to  be 
made  ours;  not  a^poesession  altogether  new,  but  an  old  possession, 
lost,  and  again  to  be  reclaimed^ from  the  powers  of  evil,  which  now 
overmaster  and  destroy  it.  So  was  it  certainly  with  our  persons; 
they  were  apld  under  sin ;  with^  our  loss  of  righteousness  before 
God,  we '.lost,  at  the  same  time,*  our  spiritual  freedom  and  all  that 
essentially  belonged  to  the  pure  and  blessed  life,  in  the  possession 
of  which  we  were  created.  Instead  of  tliis  we  became  subject  to 
the  tyrannous  dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 'holding  us  cap* 
tive  in  our  aouls  to  the  foul  and  wretckeKt  bondage  of  sin,  and  in 
our  bodies  to  the  mortality  and  corruption  of  death.  The  redemp^ 
tion  of  our  persons  is  jiist  their  recovery  from  this  lost  and  ruin- 
ous state,  to  the  freedom  of  God's  children,  and  the  blessedness  of 
immortal  life  in  his  presence  and  glory%  It  proceeds  at  every  step 
by  acts  of  judgment  upon  the  great  adversary  and  oppressor,  who 
took,  advantage  of  the  evil,  and  ever  seeks  to  drive  it  to  the  utter- 
most; and  when  the  work  shall  be  completed  by  the  redemption 

and  posseMioni.'' .  Therefore,  the  correct  -meaning  h6re  is  that  given  hj  Calov; 
**  nif{iaoi»<riff  the  abstract  being  placed  for  the  concrete,  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
acquired  mheritahce,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the^ pledge  and  earnest  unto  the  full  re- 
demption of  the  acquired  inbeiitance.'' 
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of  the  body  from  the  power  of  ^  the  gfave,»theVe'  8l\all  then  be  the 
breaking  up  of  the'  last  bond  of  oppression  that  lay  upon  oar  na- 
tures,— the  putting  down  of  the  last  enemy,  that  the  son  of  wicked- 
ness may  no  Jonger  vex  or  injure  us. 

In  this  redemption-process,  which  is  already  begun  upon  the  peo« 
pie  of  'God,  and  shall  be  consummated  in  the  glories  of  the  resur- 
rection, it  is  the  same  p^sons,  th&same» soul  and  body,  which  have 
experience  both  of  the  evil  and  of  the  good.  Though  tiie  change 
is  so  great' and  Wonderful,  that  it  is  sometimes  called  a  new  crea- 
tion, it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  anything  being  brought  into  existence, 
which  previously  had  no  being.  Such  language  i^  simply  used  on 
account  of  the  happy  and  ^loriou?  transformation,  that  is  made  .to 
pass  upon  the  natures,  whien  already  exist,  but  exist  only  in  a  state 
of  misery  and' oppression.  And  when  the  same  language  is  applied 
to  the  inheritance,  which  is  used  of  the  persons  of  those  wha  are 
to  enjoy  it,  what  can  this  indicate,  but  that  the  san^e'  things  are 
true  concerning  it?  The  bringing  ii^  of  that  inheritance,  in  its 
finished  state  of  coming  fulness  and  glory, as  in  like  manner  called 
^Vthe  miaking  of  all  things  new; "  but  it  is  so  called  only  in  respect 
of  the  wonderful  transformation,  which  is  to  be  wrought  upon 
the  old  things,  which  are.  thereby  to  receive  another  constitution, 
and  present  another  aspect^  than  'they  were  wont  to  do  before. 
For.  that  ihfi  possession  is  to  heredeemedy  bespeaks  it  as  ia  thing 
to  be  recovered,  not  to  be  mad^^ — a  thing  already  in  beings  though 
so  changed,  from  its  •original  tlestination,  so  marred  and  spoiled, 
overlaid  with  so  many  forms  of  evil,  and  so  far  from  serving  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  required,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be :  alienated 
from  us,  in  the  hands  of  the  .enemy  from  the  prosecution  ^f  his 
purposes  of  evil.    .  . 

Now,  what  is  it,<of  which  this  can  be  affirmed?  If  people  say 
heaveQ,  and  mean  by  that,  what  is  commonly  understood,  Qome  re* 
gion  far  removed  from  this  lower  worlds  in  the  sightless  realms  of 
ether,  then,  I  ask,  was  heaven  in  that  senge  ever  man's?*  Has  it 
become  obnoxious  to  any  evils  fr,om  which  it  must  be  delivered?  or 
has  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  and  an  oppressor,  from 
whose  evil  sway  it  must  again  be  redeemed?  None  of  tbese  things 
surely  can  be  said  of  st^h  a  heaven ;  it  would  be  an  altogether  new 
inheritance,  a  possession  never  ^beld,  consequently,  never  lost,  and 
incapable  of  being  redeemed.  And  there  is  nothing  that  answers 
such  a  description,  or .  can  possibly  realize  the  conditions  of  such 
an  inheritance,  but  what  lies  within,  the  bounds  and  compass  of 
this  earth  itself,  with  which  the  history  of  man  has  hitherto  been 
connected  both  in  good  and  evil,  and  where  all  the  possession  is, 
that  he  can  properly  he  said  either  to  have  held  or  to  have  lost. 

Let  us  throw  ourselves  back  to  the  commencement  of  things, 
and  ask,  what  was  man's  original  inheritance,  when  formed  in  his 
Creator's  image,  and  placed  in  that  sphere  which  God  designed 
him  to  occupy  ?  His  Being  endowed  witlj  G6d's  .likeness,  reple- 
nished with,  the  powers  of  a  holy  and  blessed  life,  and  possessed  of 
faculties  which  fitted  him  for  high  serviee  and  commiQiion  with  Hea* 
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Ten,  all  this  belonged  merely  to. tba  constit\ition  of  his  person;  in 
naming  such  things,  'we  just  sp^ak  of  the. kind  of  b^ing  that  man 
then  was;  but  the  inheritance  he  possessed  must- have  been  some- 
thing different — and  what  was  it?  -What,  indeed,  could  it  be  but 
the  earth  itself?  of  whifih  it  is  said,  that  '^tfae  Lord  hath  given  it 
to  the  children  of  men,"  ^Ps.cxv,  16.)  Man's  original  inherit- 
ance was  a  lordship  or  dominion,  stretching  over  the  whole  earth, 
but  eztefnding  no  farther ;  entitling  him  to  the  ministry  of  all  crea* 
tures  within  its  bordei^  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions tipon  its  surface — one  only  excepted,  fbr  the  trial  of  his 
obedience,  (Gen.  i.  28—31,  Ps.  viii.)  Whten  he  fell,  he  fell  fri)m 
his  dominion,  as  well  as  from  hia  puidty ;  the  inheritance  departed 
from  him ;  he  was  driven  from  paradise,  the  throne  and  palace  of 
his  kingdom;  labour,  servitude,  and  suffering  became  his  portion 
in  the  world ;  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  bondsman,  a  'hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water,  on  what  was  formed  to  be  his  inheritance, 
and  all  that  he  has  since  been  able,  by  hurd  toil  and  industry  to 
acquire,  is  but  a  partial  ahd  temporary  command  over  some  frag- 
ments of  what  was  at  first  .all  his  own. — Nor  is  that  the  whole. 
For  with  man's  loss  of  the  inheritance,  Satan  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter; and  extend  his  usurped  sway  over  the  domain,  from  which  man 
has  been  expelled  as  its  proper  lord.  And  this  he  does  by  .filling 
the  world  with  his  instruments  of  evil  and  works  of  darkness^ — 
spreading  disorder  through  the  elements  of  natur^  and  disaffection 
among  the' several  orders  of  being, — above  all,  corrupting  the 
minds  of  men,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  cast  off.  the  authority  of  Ood, 
and  to  use  the  things  he  confers  on  them  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
and  purposes,  for  the  injury  and  oppression  of  their*"  fellow-men, 
for  the  encouragement- of  sin  and  suppression  of  the  truth  of  God, 
for  rendering  the  world,  in*  short,  as  far  as  po^ible,  a  region  of 
darkness  and  not  of  light,  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  not  of  God,  a 
theatre  of  malice,  corruption  and  disordei;,  not  of  love,  harmony 
and' blessedness.      •       .    . 

Jf  ow  as  the  redemption  of  man's  person  consists  in  his  being  res- 
cued from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  from  the  power  of  sin  in  his  soul, 
and  from  the  reign  of  death  in  his  body,  which  are  the  two  forms 
of  Satan's  dominion  oter  man's  natnre;  what  can  the  redemption 
of  the  inheritance  be,  but  the  rescuing  of  this  earth  frOid  the  ma- 
nifold ills,  which  through  the  instrumentality  of  Satan  have  come 
to  lodge  in  its  bosom, — purging  its  elements  of  all  mischief  and 
disorder,. — changing  i^  from  being  the  vale  of  tears  and  charnel- 
house  of  death,  into  a  paradise,  of  life  and  blessing,— ^restoring  to 
man,  himself  then  redeemed  and  fitted  for  the  honourf  the  sceptre 
of  a  real  dominion  over  all  its  fulness, — in  a  word,  rendering  it  in 
character  and  design  what  it  was  on  creation's  morn,  when  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  and  God  himself  looked  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  goodness  and  order  and  beauty  which  pervaded  this 
portion  of  his.universe  ?  To  do  such  a  work  as  this  upon  the  earth, 
would  manifestly  be  to  redeem*  the  possession  which/man  by  disobe- 
dience forfeited  and  lost^  and  a  new  title  to  which  has  been  pur« 
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chained  b J  Christ  for  all  his  spiritnal  seed;  tot  were  thai  ^one,  the 
enemy  w(5^ald  be  completely  rpiled  and  cast  out,  ^ndmati's  proper, 
inheritance  restored. 

But  some  .are  perhaps  ready  to  ask,  is  that,  then,  all  the  jnhe- 
ritance  that  the  redeemed  have -to  look  for?  Is  their  abode  still 
to  be  upon  earth,  and  their  portion  of  good  to  be  confined,  to  what 
may  be  derived  from  its  materia  joys  tod  occupAtions?  Is  para- 
dise restored,  to  be  just  the  re-establishment<  and 'enlargement  of 
paradise  lost?'  We  might  reply  to  such  quclbtionls  by  putting  simi- 
lar ones  regarding  the  persons  of  the  redeemed.  Are  these  still, 
after  all^.to  ba  the  same  persons  they  were,  during  the  days  of 
their  sojonm  on  earth  ?  Is  the  soul,  when  expatiating  amid  the 
glorious  scenes  of  eternity,  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
powers  and  faculties  which  it  employed  on  the  things  of  time? 
And  id  the  outward  frame  in  which  it  is  to  lodge  and  act  and  en- 
joy itself,  to  be  that  very  tabernacle  which  it  bore  here  in  weak- 
ness, and  which  it  left  behind  to  rot  and  perish  in  the  tomb?  Would 
any  .one' feel  at  a  moment's  loss  tp  answer  such  questions  in  the  af- 
firmative ?  Does  it  in  any  respect  shock  0ur  feelings,  or  lower  the 
expectations  we  feel  warranted  to  cherish  concerning  our  future 
state,  when  we  think  that  the  Very  soul  and  body  which  together  con- 
stitute and  make  up  the  being-  we  now  are,  shall  also  -constitute  and 
make  up  the  being  we  are  to  be  hereafter  ?  Assuredly  Hot ;  for 
however  little  we  know  what  we  4re  to  be  hereafter,  we  are  not 
left  in  ignorance,  that  both  soul  and  body  shall  be  purged  of  all 
evil;  .and  not  only  so;  but  in  the  process  shall, be  unspeakably  re- 
fined and  elevated.' .  We  know  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  magnify- 
in  us  the  riches  of  his  grace  by  raising  our  natures  higher  than  the 
fall  has  brought  them  low— »-to  glorify  while  he  redeem^  them,  and 
so  to  render  them  capable  of  spheres  .of  action  and  enjoyment  be- 
yond, not  only  what  eye  has  seen  tnr  ear  has  heard,  but  even  what 
has  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 

And  why  may  we  not  think  and  reason  thus  also,  concerning  the 
inheritance  which  these  redeemed  natures  ar^e  to  occupy?  Why 
may  not  God  do  a  like  work  of  purification  and  refinement  on  this 
solid  earth,  so  as  to  transform  and  adapt  it  into  a  fit  residei^ce  for 
man  in  glory  ?  Why  may  not,  ot  rather,  why  skoiUd  not  that, 
which  has  become  for  man  as  fallen,  the  house  of  bondage  and  the 
field  of  ruin,  become  f.also  for  man  redeemed  the  habitation  of 
peac^,  and  the  region  of  pre-eminent  delight  ?  Surely  He,  who 
from  the  yery  stones  can  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,  and  ml! 
bring  forth  from  the  rotting  corruption  of  the  tomb  forms  clothed 
with  honour  and  majesty,  can  equally  change  the  vile  and  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  it  fit  to  be 
"the  house  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom," — a  world,  where  the  eyo 
of  redeemed  manhood  shall  be  regaled  with  sights  of  surpassin/r 
loveliness,  and'  his  ear  ravished  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody, 
and  hia  desires  satisfied  with  purest  delight, — aye,  a  world  it  may 
be,  which,  as  it  alone  of  all  creation's  drbs  has  been  honoured  to 
bear  the  f6ot8teps  of  an  incarnate  God^  and  Witness  the  perform- 
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snce  of  his  noblest  work^  bo  fihall  it  be  chosen  as  the  region,  around 
which  he  will  poar  the  richest  manifestatidns  of  his  gtorioud  pre- 
8en<;e,  and  from  which,*  perhaps,  he  wiH  continuallj  send,  by  the 
ministry  of  bis  redeemed,  comraunications  of  love  and  kindness  to 
the^farthest  bounds  of  his  habitable  universe ! 

Oh !  no,  it  is  not,  when  rightly  considered,  a  low  and  degrading 
view  of  the  inheritcince  which  is  reserved  for  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
to  place  it  in. the  possession  of  this  very  earth,  which  we  now  in- 
habit, after  it  shall  have  been  redeemed  and  gk>rified.  I  feel  it 
for  myself  to  be  ratl^er  an  .ennobling  and  comforting  thought ;  and 
were  I  left  to  choose,'  6ut  of  all  creation's  bounds,  the  place  where 
my  redeemed  nature  is  to  find,  its  local  habitation,  enjoy  its  Re- 
deemer's presence,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  costly  purchase,  I 
would  prefer  none  to  this.  For  if  destined  to  so  high  a  purpose, 
I  know  it  will  be  made  in  all  respects  what  it  should  be, — the  very 
paradise  of  delight,  the  very  heaven  of  glory  and  blessing,  which 
I  desire  and  need.  And,  then,  the  connexion  between  what  it  now 
is,  and  what  it  shall  have  become,  ni^ist  impart  to  it  an  interest, 
which  can  belong  to  n,o  other  region  in  ,the  universe.  If  any  thing 
could  enhance  our  exaltation  to  the  l<>rdship  of  a  glorious  and* 
blessed  inheritance,  it  would  surely  be  the  filling  of  possessing  it 
in  the  very  place  where  we  were  once  miserable  bondsmen  jof  sin 
and  corruption.  And  if  any  thing  should  dispose  us  to  bear  meek- 
ly our  present  heritage  of  evil,  to  quicken  our  'aspirations  after  thi3 
period  of  deliverance,,  and  to-  raise  our  affections  above  the  vain 
and, perishable  things  around  us,  it  should  be  the  thought,  that  all 
we  can  now  either  have  or  experience  from  the  world  is  part  of  a 
possession  forfeited  and  accursed,  but  that  it  only. waits  for  the 
transforming  power  of  God  to  be  clianged  into  .the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  be.  mingled  into  one. 

But  if  this  renovated  earth  is  to  be  itself  the  inheritance  of  the 
redeemed— ^if  it  and  no  other  is  to  be  the  heaven,  where  they  are 
to  reap  life  everlasting^,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  «an  heaven  be  spo- 
ken of  as  above  us,  and  represented  as  the  higher  region  of  God's 
presence  ?  Such  language  is  never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  used  in 
Scripture  to  denote  the  final  dwelling*placje  of  God's  people ;  and 
if  it  were  used  there,  as  it  often  is  in  popular  discourse,  it  wouhl 
need,  of  course,  to  .be  understood  with  that  limitation,  whiph  re- 
quires to  he  put  upon  all  our  more  definite  descriptions  of  a  future 
world.  To  regard  expre^ions  of  this  kind,  just  referred  to,  as  de- 
termining our  final  abode  to  be  over  our  heads,  were  to  betray  a 
childish  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  what  is  so  by  day,  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  is  so  by  night.  Such  language  properly' de* 
notes  the  superior  nature  of  the  heatenly  inheritance,  and  not  its 
relative  position.  God  can  make  any  region  of  his  universe  a  hea- 
ven, for  that  is  heaven  where  he  nianifests  his  presentje  and  glory : 
and  why -might  he  not  do  so  here,  as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of 
creation  ? — ^But  i^  it  not  said,  that  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  re- 
deemed are  to  live  and  reign  for  ever,  was^  prepared  for  them  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  th^  world;  and  how,  then,  can  the  scene  of 
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it  be  placed  on  this  eartk,  still  waiting  to  be  redeemed  for  the  pur- 
pose? The  preparation  thero^  meant,  however,  cannot  possibly  be 
an  actual  fitting  up  of.  the  place  which  believers  are  to  occupy 
with  their  Lord;  for  wherever  i|;  is  the  apostle  tells  us'it  still  ^eeds 
to  be  redeemed ;  in  that  sense  H  is  notyet  ready ;  and  Ghf  ist  him- 
self said,  in  reference  to  his  lea^vipg  the  worid,  that  he  was  going 
to  prepare  it,  which  he  does  by  directing,  on  his  throne  of  glory, 
the  events  which  are  to  issue  in  its  full  establishment.  '  Still,  from 
the  first,  it  might  be  said  to  "be  prepared,  because  destined  for 
Christ  and  his  elect  people  in  the  mind  of  God,  even  as  he  was 
himself  ^^  tlie  Laipb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  and 
every  successive  ^ct  in  the  history  of  .the  mediatorial  kingdom  ia 
another  step  toward*  the  acconppUshment  of  the  purpose. — Are  we 
not  again  told,  however,  that  the  earth  ia  to  be  destroyed,  its  ele- 
ments made  tamelt  with  fervent  heat,  and  all  its  works  consumed? 
Unquestionably  this  is  said— ^though  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
implyipg  that  the  earth  is  really  tb'be  annihilated.  We  know  that 
God  maizes  many  changes,  pass  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  but 
that  he  actually  ^innihilates  any,  we  have  no  ground,  either  in  na- 
ture or  in  Scripture,  to  suppose.  If.  in  the  Utter  we  are  toli  of 
man's  body,  that  it  perishes,  and  is  consumed  by  the  moth,  yet 
what  can  be  more  certain,  than,  that  it  is  not  doomed  to  utter  de- 
struction, but-  sh'all  live  again?  When  we  read  of  the  old  world 
being  destroyed  by  the  floods  we  are  at  the  same  time  assured,  that 
the  material  fabric  of  the  earth  continued  as  before^  Indeed,  mach 
the  same  language  that  is.  applied  to  the  earth  in  this  respect,  is 
also  extended  to  the  heavens  themselves ;  for  they  too  are  repre- 
sented as  ready  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  changed  as  a  vesture,  and 
the  promise  speaks  of  new  Jieavens,  as  well  as  a  new  earth.  And 
in  regard  to  this  earth  in  particular,  there  is. nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage used  concerniAg  it  to  prevent  us  from  believing,  that  the  fire 
which,  in  the  day  of  God's  judgment,  is  to  burst  forth  with  con- 
suining  violence,  may,  like  the  waters  of  the  delude,  and  in  a  far 
higher  respect  than  they,  act  as  an  element  of  purification — dis- 
solving, indeed,  the  present  constrtution  of  things*,  and  leaving  not 
a  wreck  behind  of  all  we  now  see  and  handle^  but  at  the  same  time 
rectifying  and  in^roving  the,  powers  of  nature,  refining,  and  ele- 
vating the  whole  framework  of  the  'earth,  and  impressing  on  all 
that  belongs  to  it  ^  transcendent,;  imperishable  glory — so  that  in 
condition  ,and  appearance  it  shall  be  substantially  a  new  world,  and 
one  as  far  above  what  it  now  is,  as  heaven  is  above  the  ^arth. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  other  representations  of  Scripture, 
which  appears,  when  fairly  considered,  to  raise  any  valid  objection 
against  the  renovated  earth  being  th^  ultimate  inheritance  of  the 
heirs  of  promise.  And  there  is  much  to  shut  us  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  so.  We  have  enlarged  on  one  testimony  of  inspi- 
ration, not  bec<ause  it.  is  the  only,  or  the  chief  one  on  the  subject, 
-but  because  it  is  so  explicit,  that  it  seems  decisive  of  the  question. 
For  an  inheritance,  which  has  b^en  already  acquired  or  purchased, 
but  which  mu^t  be  redeemed  before  it  can  bo  really  oar  possession. 
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cftn  be  tinderstood  of  nothing  but  that  original  dominion,  ^hich  sin 
brought  along  with  man,  into  the  bondage  of  evil  at  the  fall.  And 
of  what  else  can  we  understand  the  representation  in  the  eighth 
Pbalm,  as  interpreted  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  itself,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  chjip,  ii.  5—9,  and  in  1  Cor.  xv.  2T,  28  ?  -  These 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  put  it. beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  idea 
of  perfect'  and  universal  dominion,  delineated  in  the  Psalm,  is  to 
be  realised  in  the  world  to  come,  over  which  Christ,  as  the  head 
of  redeemed  hiitmanity,  is  to  rule,  with  his  people  in  him  and  under 
him.  The  representation  itself  in  the  Psalm,  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis^  and  considered  as  a  prophecy  of 
good  things  to  come,  as  a  prediction  of  the  dignity  and  honour  Al- 
ready obtained  for  man  in  Christ,  and  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  simply  presenting  to  our  view  tbe  pieture  of 
a  restored  and  renovated  creation.  '^  It  is  just  that  passage  in 
Genesis,  which  describes  the  original  condition  of  the  earth,''  to 
use  the  words. of  Hengstenberg,  "turned  into  a  prayer  for  us," 
and  we  may  add,  into  an  object  of  hope  and  expectation.  :  When 
that  prayer  is  fulfilled,  in. other  words,  when  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral evils  entailed  by  the  fall  have  been  abolished,  and  the  earth 
shall  stand  to  man,  when  redeemed  and  glorified,  in  a  similar  ve- 
lation  to  what  it  did  at  the  birth  of  creation,  thenlihall  the  hope 
we  now  possess  of  an  inheritance  of  glory,  be  turned  into  enjoy- 
ment. In  Isa.  xi.  6-^9,  the  final  results  of  Messiah's  reign  are  in 
like  manner  delineated  under  the  aspect  of  a  world,  which  has  ob- 
tained riddance  of  all  the  disorders  introduced  by  siii,  and  is  re- 
stored to  tbe  blessed  harmony  and  peace  whi^ch  characterized  it, 
when .  Go»d  pronounced  it  very  good.  And  still  mpre  definitely, 
though  with  .reference  to  the  same  aspect  of  things,  the  Apostle  Pe- 
ter, (Acts  iii.  21,)  represents  the  time  x)f  Christ's  second  coming 
as  "the  time  of  the  restitution  of* all  things,''  that is,-whei}L  every 
thing  should  be  restored  to  its  pristine  condition, — the  same  con* 
dition  in  kind,  all  pure  and  good,  glorious  and  blessed^  but  higher 
in  degree,  as  it  is  the  design  and  tendency  of  redemption  to  enno- 
ble whatsoever  it  totiches.* 

It  is  pi'ccisety  on  the  same  object,  a  redeemed  and  glorified 
earth,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  8th  chap,  of  the  Romans, 
fixes  the  mind  of  b,elievers  as  the  terminating  point  of  their  fiopes 
of  glory.  An  inco.mparable  glory  is  to  be 'revealed  in  them,  and 
in  connexion  with  that,  "the  deliverance  of  a- suffering  creation 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God."  What  can  this  deliverance  be,  but  what  is  marked 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  "the  redemption  of  the  pur- 
chased possession?"  Nor  is  it  possible  to  connect  with  any  thi^g 
else,  the  words  of  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle,  where,  after  speak- 

*  That  this  is  simply  the  force  of  the  original  here,  it  may  he  enough  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  main  word  from  the  lexicographer  Hesychios :  awottaxacrar  tf  **  it  the 
restoration  of  a  thing  to  its  former  state,  or  to  a  hetter;.  restitution,  cQnsuimmation, 
a  revolution  of  the  grander  kind,  from  which  a  new  order  of  things  arisi^s,  rest  after 
turmoil."  ^ 
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ing  of  the  dreadful. conflagration  whicli  is- to  consnme  all  that  be- 
longs to  th«  earth  in  its  present  form,  he  adds,-— «s  if  expressly 
to  guard  against  supposing,  that  he  meant  the  actual  and  entire 
destruction  of  this  vorld  as  tUe.  abode  of  man, — »"  Nevertheless  we, 
accorcling  to  his  promise,  look  for. new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

It  ifii  only  by  under$tanding  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  "the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  of  the  earth  in  that  new  condition, 
its  state  of  blessedness  and  g}ory,  that  ahy  full  or  adequate. sense 
can  be  attached  to  them.  He  could  not  surely  mean  the  earfh  as 
it  then  was,  or  as  it  is  to  be  during  any  period  of  its  existence, 
while  sin  and  death  reign  in'it.  So  long  as  it  is  in  that  condition, 
not  only  will  the  aaints  of  God  have  many  things  to  suffer  in  it,  as 
our  Lord  immediately  foretold,  when  he^pake  of  the  persecutions 
for  righteousness*  sake,  which  his  people  should  have  to  endure, 
and  on  account  of  which  he -bade  them  look-for  their,"  reward  in 
heaven ;"  but  all  the  treasure  it  contain&must  be  of  the  moth-eaten, 
perishable  kind,  which  they  are '  expressly  forbidden  to  oovet,  and 
the  earth  itself  must  be  that  city  without  continuance,  in  contrast 
to  which  they  are  called  to  seek  one  to  come.  -  To  speak,  there- 
fore, as  many  commentators  do,  of  .the  tendency  of  piety  in  general, 
and  of  a  mild  and  gracious  disposition  in  particular',  to  secure  for 
men  a  prosperous  and  happy  life  on  earth,  is  quite  beside  the  pur- 
pose as  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  they  shall  "in- 
herit the  earth."  If  it  could  even  command  for  them,  the  whole 
that  earth  now  can  give,  would  .Christ  on  that  account  have  called 
them  blessed?  Would  he  not  rather  have  warned  them  to  beware 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  abundance  of  honours  thus 
likely  to  flow  into  their  bosom  ?  To  be  blessed  in  the  earth  as  an 
inheritance,  c&n  only  import,  that  the  earth, has  become  to  them  a 
real  and  proper  good,  such  as  it  shall  be,  when  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fit  abode  for  redeemed  natures,  AH  which  is  fur- 
ther confirmed,  and  apparently  rendered  as  clear  and  certain  as 
language  can  make  it,  by  the  representations  constantly  made  by 
Christ  and  the  inspired  writers,  *of  his  return  to  the  earth  and  ma- 
nifestation on  it  in  glory^  as  connected  with  the  final  scenes  and 
issues  of  his  kingdoms  When  he  left  the  world,  it  was  as  a  man 
going  into  a  far  country,  from  which  he  was  to  come  again ;  (Matth. 
XXV.  14;  Luke  xix.  12;  John  xiv.  3;)  the  heaven  received  him  at 
his  resurrection,  but  only  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things ;  (Acts  iii.  21 ;)  the  peripd  of  his  residence  within  the  vaU, 
is  coincident  with  that  during  which  his  people  have  to  maintain 
a  hidden  life,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  another,  in  which  they  and 
he  together  are  to  be  manifested  in  glory.  (Col.  iii.  4 ;  Heb.  ix. 
28 ;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  7.)  And  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
while  unquestionaWv  the  scenes  are  described  in  typical  language, 
yet  when  exact  localitie&  are  mentioned  as  the  pkc^s  where  the 
scenes  are  to  be  realized,  and  that  in  connexion  with  a  plain  de- 
scription of  the  condition  of  those  who  ar^  to  have  part  in  them, 
we  are  compelled  by  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  to  re- 
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gard  such  localities*  a^  real  and  .proper  habitatioDS.  •  What,  theQ, 
can  we  make  of  the  ascription  of  praise  from  the  elders,  represen- 
tatives of  a  redeemed  church,  when  they  give  glory  to  the  Messiah, 
as  '^having  made  them  kings  and  priests* unto  God,  and  they  shall 
reign  ifith  him  upon  the  earth  ?*^  Or,  what  6f  the  closing  scenes, 
where  the  evangelist  sees  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earm,  in  thid 
room  of  those  which  had  passed  away,  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  to  settle  on  the  renovated  earth,  and 
the  tabernacle  of  God  fixed  amongst  men  ?  (Rev.  v.  9,  10,  xx. 
1 — 6.)  Granting  that  the  delineations  of  the  book  are  a  dacccs- 
sidn  of  pictures,  drawn  from  the  relations  of  things  it.  the  former 
ages  of  the  world,  ahc^  especially  under  the  Old  Testament  eco- 
nomy, and  that  the  fulfilment  to  be  looked  for  is  not  as.  of  a  literal 
description,  but  as  of  a  symbolical  representation,  yet  there  must 
be  certain  fixed  landmarks  as  to  time  and  j;»lace,  persons  and  ob- 
jects, which,  in  their  natures  or  their  names,  are  so  clearly  de- 
fined, that  by'thera  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another  in ust  be 
arranged  and  interpreted.  For  example,  in  the  above  quotations, 
we  cannot  doubt  who  are  kings  and  priests,  or  with  whom  thpy  are 
to  reign ;  and  it  were  wrely  strange,  if  -there  could  be  any  ooubt 
of  the  theatre  of  their  dominion,  when  it  is  so  expressly  denomi-* 
nated  the  earth.  And  still  more  strange,  if  when  heaven  and 
earth  are  mentioned  relatively  to  ca,ch  other,' and  the  scene*  of  the* 
church's  future  gjory  fixed  upon  the  latter  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  former,  still  earth  should  stand  for  heaven,  and  not  for* 
itself.  As  well  purely  might  it  be  affirmed,  that  when  the  name 
of  God  occurs  there,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  saints,  it  is  not  these, 
but  some  other  objects  that  are  to  be  understood  by  them.  And, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  forced  to  concjude  with  Usteri,  that  "  the 
conception  of  a  transference  of  the  perfect  kingdom  of  God  into 
the  heavens,  is  prpperly  s{)eakirig  modern,  seeing  that  according 
to  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse,  (and  he  might  also,  have  added, 
Peter  and  Christ  himself,)  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
earth,  inasmuch  as  that  likewise  partakes  in  the  general  reno- 
vation."* 

*  The  above  passage  is  quoted  by  Tholack,  on  Rom.  viii.  19,  who  himself  Ihertf, 
and  on  Heb.  ii., 'concurs  in  the  sanae  vi&w.  He  also  states,  what  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  it  is  the  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  greatest  number,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  the  expositors,  amongst  whom  he  mentious,  though  he  does  not  cite, 
Chry»ostom,Theodqret,.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Ambrose^  Luther,  ks^^  And  Rivet,  oa 
Gen.  viii.  2*^  states,  that  the  opinion,  which  maintains  onl^  a  change,  and  not  an 
utter  destruction  of  the  world,  has  most  supporters,  both  among  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  writers,  so  that  it  may  be  called,  says  he,  **  the  common  one, 'and  be 
said  to  prevail  by  the  number  of  its  adherents."  In  t^e  present  day,  the  opposite 
opinion  would  probably  be  entitled  to  be  regaided  as  by  much  the  mjDst  common; 
ai  I  the  view  here  ^sei  forth,  will  perhaps  by  fcome  be  ey«d  with  jealousy,  if  not 
condemned  as  novel.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  quotations  from 
the  more  eminent  commentators.  Jer.ome,  on  Is^.  Ixv.  17,  quotes  Ps.  cii.  2G  and 
tJ7,  which  he  thinks  "  cleaj-ly  demonstrates,  that  the  perdition  spoken  of,  is  pot  a  re- 
ducing to  nothing,  but  a  change  to  the  belter;'*  and  having  referred  to  what  Peter 
says  of  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  he  remarks,  that  the  apostle  "does  not 
say^  we  look  for'other  heavens  and  another  earth,,  but  for  the  old  and  original  ones 
transformed  intp  a  better  state."  Of  the  Fathers  generally,  as  of  Justin  Martyr  in 
particular^  Semish  states^  that  they  regarded  the  future  destruction  of  the  World  by 
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Haying  now  closied  oar  investigation,  we  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions &om  it. 

1.  The  earthly  Canaan.  Was  neither  designed  by  God,  nor  from 
the  first  was  k  understood  by  his  people,  to  be  the  ultimate  and 
proper  inheritance,  which  they  were  to  occupy ;  things  having  been 
spoken  and  hoped  for  concerning  it,  which  plainly  could  not  be 
realized  within  the -bounds,  of  Canfum. 

2.  The  inheritance  was*  one  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
those  who  had  become  the  children  of  the  resurrection,  .themselves 
fully  redeemed  in  sojal  and  body  from  all  the  eifects  and  consequences 
of  sin,  made  more  glorious  and  blessed,  indeed,  than  if  they  had 
never  sinned,  because  constituted'  after  the^mage  of  the  heavenly 
Adam  ;--^-end  as  the  inheritance  must  correspond  with  the  inheritor, 
it  can  only  be  man's  original  possession  restored, — the  earth  re- 
deemed from  jbhe  curse  which  sin  brought  on  it,  and,  like  man  him- 
self, rendered  exceedingly  more  beautiful  and  glorious,  than  in  its 
ptimeval  state, — the  fit  abode  of  a  church,  made  lik,e,  in  all  its 
members,  to  the  Son  of  God.  * 

3.  *  The  occupation'  of  the  earthly  Canaan  by  th^  natural  geed  of 
,  Abraham,  was  a  type,  and  no  more  than  a  type,  of  this  occupation 

by  a  redeemed  ehiirch,  of  her  destined  inheritance  of  glory ;  and 
consequently  every  thing  concerning  ^he  entrance  of  the  former 
on  their  temporary  possession;  was  ordered  so  as  to  represent  and 
foreshadow  the  thing&r  which  belong  to  the  church's  establishment 
in  her  perinanent  possession.  Hence,  between  the  giving  of  the 
promise,  which  though  it  did  not  terminate  in,  yet  included  the  land 

fire,  "  far  itio^e  frequently  as  a  tTanarorinatioii,  than  as  an  ai^nibUation."  (Life  and 
Times  of  Justin,  Bib.  €ab.  Vol.  XLII.  p.  366.)  Calvin,  while  he  discodrages  minute 
inquiries  an4  vain  speculations  regarding  the  feature  state,  expresses  himself  with 
confidence,  on  Rom.  viii»21,  as'  to  this- world  being  the  destined  theatre  of  glory,  and 
considers  it  as  a  proof  of  the  incomparable  glory  to  whloh  tb^  sons  ef  €rod  are  to  be 
raised',  that  the  lower  creation  is  to  be  renewed  for  the-  purpose  of  manifesting  and 
ennobling  it,  just  as -the ' disorders  und  tioubles  of  cr^tion  have  testified  to  the  ap* 
palling  evil  of  our  sin.  So  also  Haldane,  one  of  the  last  persons  to  run  after  a  novelty^ 
on  the  same  passage,  after  quoting  from  2  Pet.  and  Rev.,  continuea :  ^  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  substance  of  things  difi<ers  from  a  change  in  their  qualities.  When  metal 
of  a  certain  shape  is  subjected  to  fire',  it  is  destroyed  as  to  its  figure,  but  not  as  to  its 
sgbstance.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  will  pass  through  the  fire,  but  only  that 
they-may  be  purified  and  come  forth  anew,  more  excellent  than  before.  This  hope 
— the  hope  of  deliverance — was  held  out  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  man,  fbr  in 
tbe  doom  of  our  first  parents  the  divine  purpose  of  providing"  ji  deliverer  was  re- 
vealed. We  know  not  the  circumstnnces  of  tbis  change,  how  it  will  be  effected,  or 
in  what  form  the  creation — those  new  heavens  and  that  new  earth,  ^^herein  dwell- 
eth  righteou^ess,  suited  for  the  abode  of  the  sonsof  God — shall  then  exist;  but  we 
are  sure  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom,  although  at  present  beyond  oar 
comprehension."  To  the  same  effect  Fuller,  in  his  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  ch.  r. 
These' quotations  may  suffice  to  vindicate  our  view  regarding  the  renovated  earth, 
as  being  itself  the  promised  inheritance,  from  the  charge  of  novelty,  seeing  it  is  sub- 
stantially held  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  commentators.  If  they  have  not  fol- 
lowed out  their  views  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  we  have  done,  this  can  make 
DO  material  difference.  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  work  on  Romansj  expresses  his  strong 
dissent  from  such  views,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  the  declarations  of 
Christ,  tind  requiring  such  a  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy,  as  wouM  lead  to  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  expectations  in  regard  to  other  predictions.  We  can  find  no 
contrariety  in  our  opinion  to  any  declarations  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  and  the  other 
predictions  he  refers  to  belong  to  quite  another  class,  and  do  not  require,  or  even 
Admit,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  Appendix^  of  a  strictly  literal  folfilnent 
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of  Canaab^  and  under  that  infolded  the  prospect  of  the  better  in- 
heritance, a  series  of  important  events  intervened,  which  are  capa^ 
ble  of  bein^  fully  and  properly  explained  in  no  other  way,  than  as 
having  a  typical-  bearing  on  the  things  hereafter  to  be  disclosed 
respecting  that  better  inheritance.  £r  we  ask,  why  did  the  heirs 
of  promise  wander  about  so  long  as  pilgrims,  and  withdraw  to  a 
foreign  regioD)  Jbefore  they  were  allowed  to  possess  the  land,  and 
not  rather,  like  a  modern  .colony^  quietly  spread,  without  strife  or 
bloodshed,  over  its  surface,  till  the  whole -was  possessed  ?  Or,  why 
were  they  suffered  to  fall  under  ihe  dominion  of  a  foreign  power, 
from  whose  xruel  eppressi6n  they  needed  •to  be  redeemed,  with  ter- 
rible executions  of  judgn^ent  on  the  oppressor,  before  the  posses- 
sion could  become  theirs  ?  Or,  why  before  that  event  also  should 
they  have  been  put  .under  the  discipline  of  law,  having  the  cove- 
nant of  Sinai,  with  it»  strict  requirements  and  manifold  obligations 
of  service,  superadded  tdthe  covenant  of  grace  and  promise  ?  ,  Or, 
why  again  should  their  iright  to  the  inheritance  itself,  hayCvt^  be 
vindicated  from  a  race  of  occupants,  who  had  been  allowed  for 'a 
time  to  keep  podsession  of  it,  and  whoae  multiplied  abominations 
had  so  polluted  it,  that  nothing  shOrt  of  their  extermination  could 
rendeir  it  a  fitting  abode  for  the  heirs  of  promise  ?  Thei^fuU  and 
satisfactory  answer  io  all  such  questions,  can  only  be  given,  by 
viewing  the  whole  in  connexion  with  the  better  things  of  a  higher 
dispensation, — as  4he  first  part  of  a.  plan,  which  was  to  have  its 
counterpart  and  issue  in  ihe  glories  of  a  redeemed  creation,,  and 
for  the  final  results  of  which  the  church  needed  to  be  prepared  by 
standing  in  similar  rellitions,  and  passing  through  Hke  experiences, 
in  fegard  to  an  earthly  inheritance.  No  doubt,  with  one  and  all 
of  these,  there  were  connected  reasons  and  results  for  the  time 
then  present,  anpply  sufficient  to  jtiatify  every  step  in  the  process, 
when'  considered  simply  by  itself.  But  it  is  only  When  we  take 
the  whole  as  a  glass,  in  which  to  dee  mirrored  the  far  greater  things, 
whiph  from  the  first  were  in  prospect,  that  we  can  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  mind  of  God  in  appointing  them,  and  know  the 
purposes  which  he  chiefly  contemplated. 

For  exAmplei.the  fact  of  Abraham^alld  his  immediate  descend- 
ants, being,  appointed  to  wander  as  pilgrims  through  the  laftd  of 
Canaan  without  being  allowed  to  occupy  any  part  of  it  as  their 
own  possession,  may  be  partly  explained,  though  in  that  view  It 
must  appear  somewhat  capricious,  by  its  being  considered  as  a  trial 
to  their  own  faith,  and  an  act  of  forbearance  ani. mercy  toward 
the  original  possessors,  whose  iniquities  were  not  yet  full.  Bat  if 
we  thus  find  erounds  6f  reason  to  explain  why  it  may  have  been 
so  ordered,  when  we  come  to  looli  upon  the  things  which  happened 
to  them,  as  designed  to  image  the  things  which-  were  afterwards 
to  distinguish  the  relation  of  God's  people  to  a  higher  and  better 
inheritance,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  those  earlier  transac-^ 
tions  being  so  ordered,  and  how  it  would  have  been  unsuitable  for  the 
heirs  of  promise,  either  entering  at  once'  on  the  possession,  or  living 
as  pilgrims  and  -expectants,  any  where  but  within  its  borders.     For 
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thus  alone  could  tLeir  experience  fitly  represent  the  case  of  Grod's 
people  in  gospel  times,  who  have  not  oni j  to  wait  long  foV  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession,  but  while  ihey^wait,  must  waljc  up 
and  down  ^s  pilgrims  in  the  very  region swhich  they  are  hereafter  to 
use  as  their  own,  when  it  shall  have  been  delivered  from  the  powers 
of  evil,  who  now  hold  it  in  bondage,  and  purified  from  their  abomi- 
nations.    Hence,  if  they  know  aright  their  relation  to  the  world 
as  it  now  is,  and  their  calling  as  the  heirs  of  promise,  they  must 
sit  loose  to  the  things  of  earth,  even  as  the  patriarchs  did  to  the 
land  of  their  sojourn, — ^must  feel,  that  it  cannot  he  the  phice   of 
their.rest,  so  long  as  it  is  polluted,  and  that  they  must  steadfastly 
look  for  the  world  to  come  as  their  proper  homo  and  possession. 
And  thus  also-  the  whole  series  of  transactions,  which  took  place 
between'  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant  of  promise*  with  Jacob, 
and  th^  acttial  possession  of  the  laAd  promised,  and  especially  of 
course  the  things  which  concerned  that  greatest  of  all  the  transac- 
tions, the  revelation  of  the  law  from  Sinai,  is  just  to  be  regarded 
as  a  delineation  in  the- type,  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the 
heirs  of  God  are  to  obtain  the  inheritance  of  the  purchased  posses- 
sion.   .Meanwhile,  apart  from  these  later  transactions,  there  are 
two  important  lea$ons,  which  the  church  may  clearly  gather  from 
what  appears  in  the  first  hei^s  of  promise,  and  which  she  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of :— ^First,  that  the  inheritance^  come  when 
and  how  it  may,  is  tie  fre^  gift  of  Q-od,  bestowed  by  him,  as  so- 
vereign lord  and  proprietor,  oUr  tho^e  whom  he  calls  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  grace :  And,  second,  that  the  hope  of  the  inheritance 
must  be  received  as  an  animating  principle  into  their  hearts,  influ- 
encing all  their  procedure ;  they  must  in  spirit  and  character  be 
seekers,  as  in  condition  they  are  \  heirs,  of  that  better  country, 
which  is  a  heavenly ;  and  Christ  is  never  truly  formed  in  the  heart 
at  all,  until  hje  be  formed  as  "the  hope  of  glory." 
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%m  TBK  BEARIXO  WHICH  THE  RELATION  THf  FAMILY  oV  ABRAHAM  H^LD  IN  RtSPCCT 
TO  TBI  EARTHLT  INHCRITANCB,  HAfi  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  I^ESTORATION  OF 
THE  JEWS  TO  PALESTINE.       ,       <  '     ♦ 

'  /  • 

The  lattier  p^t  of  oar  investigations  necessarily  brought  us  to  the  edge 
.of  this  question;  and  if  some  application -twere  not  made  of  the  views  that 
bave  been  unfolded  toward  its  solution,  the.  subject  would  be  left  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state.  The  typical  relations  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  in 
this  jespectr  have  been  represented  thus  :  Their  possession  of  the  l^nd  of 
Canaan  was  a  pledge  and  type  of  the  inhefitance  of  the  redeemed  and 
glorified  earth,  conferred  in  Christ  on  the  whole  pf  his  elect  church*  This 
seems  to  contemplate  the  heirs  of  salvatibn  at  large  as  equally  interested 
in  the  antitypical  Canaan,  and  to  exclude  the^  seed  of  Israel  from  any 
special  pre-eminence  in  regard  to  it.  Are  they,  then,  to  have  no  farther 
connexion  with  the  earthly  danaan  ?  And  does  it  follow,  from  the  view 
taken  of  their  former  relation  to  it,  that  tliey  stand  on  a  footing  with  men 
of  other  nations^  in  respect  to  the  inheritance  of  the  purchased. possession? 
Are  they  heirs  of  it  merely  m  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent,  in 
80  far  as  they  become  children  of  faith  ? 

In  replying  to  such  questions,  it  is  to  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  if 
there  be  any  soundness' in  the  principles  of  typological  interpretation  wfe 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  the  representa- 
tion not  unfrequently'made  by  recent  writers  on  unfulfilled  prophecy,  that 
the  original  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  ^he  seed  of  Jacob  was 
*'  only  a  token  and  earnest  of  a  more  glorious  occupation  of  the  land  here- 
after to  be.  epjoyed  by.  them/'*  It  is  egainst  the  very  nature  of  predic- 
tions of  this  sort,  as  determined  by  the  history  of  previous  fnlfilmentfl,  to 
make  an  event  foreshadow  itself-^ to  make  one  occqpation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  the  type  of  another  and  future  occupation  of  it.  The  type  is  a  fact 
in  providence,  or  an  institution  in  religion  on  a  lower  and,  earihly  ground, 
embody ing  the  principles  which  were  to  re-appear  in  something  of  a  cor- 
responding, but  much  higher  nature  inthe  kingdom  of  Go^.  The  natural 
Israel  inheriting  an  earthly  possessiion,  can  never,  therefore^  with  truth  be 
regarded  M  typifying  a -recuirence  of  the  same  event,  jn  however  improved 
and  altered  circumstances;  and  as  Well  migl^t  it  be  alleged,  that  the  na- 
tural Israel's  having  eaten  manna  in  the  desert  was  a  t^pe  of  their  eating 
manna  again  in  some  more  glorious  nfianner,  or  that  their  former  killing  of 
the  passover  foreshadowed  Uieir  doing' so  hereafter  in  some  new  and  higher 
style,  as  that  their  ancient  occupation  of  the  land  of  Catiaan  prefigured  some 
future  and  naore  glorious  possession  of  it. 

In  truth,  the  very  same  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to  regard 
the  former  occupation  of  Israel  as  typical  o^  another  arid  better  one,  would 
alto  infer  the  re-establishment  of  that  economy  uiider  which  they  held  pos- 

*  Israei  Restored,  m  Twelve  LactorM,  by  Clergymen  of  the  Church  qf  Englaikl, 
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8688100  of  Canaan,  the  rebuildipg  of  the  temple,  the  resnscitation  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  the  revival  of  sacrifices,  and  the  services  generally 
which  were  ordained. by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  now,  we  believe,  not 
only  admitted,  but  contended  for  by  most  of  those  who  entertain  the  opi- 
nion we  have  been  controverting ;  they  hold,  that  the  more  glorious  occu- 
pation of  the  land^ of  Canaan  by  Israel  shall  be  sucqeeded  by  a  mpre  glori- 
ous celebration  of  the  Old  Testafnent  worship ;  and  jn  doings  so,  they  have 
only  followed  to  its  legitimate  tesults  the  idea,  thai  the  former  possession 
of  Canaan  war  typical  of  another — for  if  that  former  possession  bespoke  a 
-future  one,  the  estabHshi^eiit  of  the  religious  economy  connected  with  it 
must  also  have  bespoke  its  own  future  restoration.  We  feel,  however,  when 
this  is  .maintained,  as  if  an  indescribable  confusion  we^e  spread  over  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry,  as  if  the  first  principles  of  the  subject  were  called  in 
queiftion,  and  no  common  grotind  remained,' on  which  We  might  stand  and 
hold  with  them  a  disputation  respecting  the  future.  '  Not  only  the  entire 
spirit,  but  some  also  of  the  plainest  declarations  of  New  Testament  scrip- 
fufe,  seem  to  stand  in  irreconcilable  o{>position  to  the  views  they  advocate. 
When  they  tell  u«i,  that  Jerusalem  is  again  to  be  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
old— the  chosen  place,  where  the^^one  temple  is  to  be  veared,  where  the 
blooir  of  slain  victiniis  is  to  be  presented  on  the  altar,  and  every  worshipper 
is  to  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  o^^ring  theni,  ive  naturally  think  of  the 
word  of  Malachi,  that** ip  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  to  the  Lord, 
and  a  pure  offering,'' and  of  the  assertion  of  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria, '^The  houf  cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusa- 
lem, shall  men  worship  the  Father,"  that  is  manifestly,  shall  not  worship 
him  there  peculiarlyi  these  places  shall  possess  no  distinctive  privileges. 
That  the  church,  incite  most  advanced  and  ripened  state  on  earth,  when  fit* 
ted  even  fdr  enjoying  the  personal  presence  of  her  glorioussLord,  should  find 
her  proper  food  and  becoming  exercises  in  the  imperfect  and  carnal  x>rdi- 
nances,  which  are  represented  by  the  apos'tl&  as* suited  only  to  men  in  bond- 
age, or  in  the  comparative  childhood  of  their  religiotis  being,  from  which 
they  were  to  escape  like  the  heir  on  completing  his  minority,  (Gal.  iii.  24 — 
26i  fv.  1—6,)  appears  to  us  an  inpongrui^  utterly  inexplicable.  And  wBeq, 
w6  read  further  in  New  Testament :scriptu re  condeming  the  la.w  .of  Moses, 
that  the  abolitiqn^  pf  that  hand-writing  of  ordinances  was  among  the  benefits 
procured  for  the  church  by  the  deadi  of  Christ-*-that  \o  return  to  its  ser- 
vices is  to^  attempt  to  honour  God  by  acts  of  will-»wprship,  (Col.  ii.  15^—23,) 
— 4hat  for  any  one. to. insist  on  their  observance  now  is  as  much  as  to  make 
void  the  work  of  Christ,  and  cut  themselves  od*  from  the  hope  of  his  sal- 
vation,  (Gal.  iv.  9,  10^,  V.  4-m,^ — that  the  law,  which  ordained  such  ser- 
vices, was  of  necessity  changea  and  disannulled  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  priesthfyod  after  the  order  of  MeV^hisedee,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  better  covenant,  (Heb*  vii.  12 — 18,  viii.  7—13,  ix.  1 — 14;)— 
when  we  put  all  these  things  tojgether  concerning  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
oonflider  how,  in  contra-djstinction  to  it,  the  church  of^Christ  is  constantly 
represented  as  henceforth  the  temple  of  God,  trile  believers  its  only  priest- 
hood, ai^d  their  ^spiritual  exercises  its  real  sacrifices,  we  cannot  see  how  it 
is  .possible  to  retain  Oin*  faith  in  the  testimony  6f  Evangelists  khd  aposdas, 
and  at  the  same  time  believe,  that  the  law  commanding  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham to  ofiTer  animal  sacHfices  has  never  been  abrogated,  that  it  is  even  now 
binding  upon  them,  and  that  it  is  again  to  be  restored  in  all  its  rigour  amfd 
the  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem.* 

*  It  flDay,  p^ifaaw,  be  thought  by  tome,  that  an  eftaggerated  vnw  is  hese^TeD  of  the  aontimeoti 
entertained  l)y  the  writen  reierred  to,  on  unfulfilled  propheqy.  They  may  tatisfy  themselves, 
howewr,  that  (hia  is  fitr  fitwn  being  the  caae^  1^^  lookiog,  fbf  exai^plc^  into  Fry  on  Unfiilfiilad  Fn>- 
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It  might  have  been,  thought,  that  the  plain  and  irreconcilable  contrariety, 
"which  Sie  views  now  stated  regarding  the  typical  relations  of  ancient  Israel, 
carry  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  New  Testament  scripture,  would  have 
proved  an  effectual  bar  against  their  reception.  It  is  not  a  very. promising 
indication  of  the  present  state  of  biblical  science,  that  they  have  already  ol^ 
tained,  it  is  said,  an  extaqsive  belief,  and  are  still,  in  some  quarters  at  least, 
making  progress.  We  conceive  it  utterly  hopeless  to  argue  with  persons, 
Mrho  can  set  at  naught  such  clear  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  believe  it 
KTOuld  he  vain  to  attempi  convincing  them  of  the^  unsoundness  of  their  mode 
of  understanding  the  typical  relations  of  Old  Testament  things. .  For  they 
seem  to  have  lost  siglu  of  the  veryfir^t  element^  of  typological  interpretation. 
Thus  Fry  deliberately  firtateS)  **that  (he  ceremonial  rites  enjoined  by  the 
covenant  (of  Sinai,)  besides  being  *^shadow8  of  good  things  to  come,'  were 
endowed,  by  the  ordination  of  God,  with  a  certain  virtue  and  efficacy  for 
the  purification  of  earthly  things,  and  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh,"  p.  191.  '  "Why,  it  was  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  or* 
dained  to  eflVct  these  carnal  purifications,  which  fitted  them  fbr  being  typi- 
cal of  gospel  things;  these  were  not  two  separate  ordinations,  but  in  serv- 
ing the  one  purpose,  they  at  the  same  time  served  the  other,  ai^d  without 
their  instrumentality  to  purifyings  of  the  flesh,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  "shadows  of  good  thrngs  to  co#ne.**'  It  is  impossible  to  reason,  where 
there  is  no  common  ground  to  stand  upon;  and  merely  referring  to  (he  first 
part  of  bur  investigations  for  such  proof  .as  can.be  given  of  the  soundness 
o£  our  own  principles,  we  must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  briefly 
reflating  the  New  Testament  view  of  Israers  typical  relations..  The  na- 
tural Israel,  who  were  chosen  to  be  God's  peculiar  property  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earthy  werb  types  of  the  elect  seed,  the  royal  priesthood, 
whom  GhVist  was  to  choose  out  of  the- world  to  his  kingdom  and  glory. 
When  this  latter  purpose  began  to  be  carried  into  eflect,  the  former  of  ne- 
ceselty  began,  as  a  shadow,  to  pass  a^vay,  just  as  the  shedding  of  Christ's 

phery,  fee.  10—12,  or  the  Second  Coining  of  Ghriet,  l>y  TwelVe  Ministers  of  the  Cbarch  of 
Engtand,  Lect.  IX.  In  the  latter  it  is  amrnied,  in  6at  contradiction,  as  appean  to  me,  to  the 
Incpired  writef  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrtws,  that  "Ood  ordain<^  socri^.to  he  oliserved  by 
the  circumdskfD,  until  the  covenant  made  with  the  circumcision  shall  cease  t  and  as  this  law 
has  never  been  abrogated,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  tecrilices  might  now  be  em- 
ployed as  spiritual  acts  of  worship  by  the  Jews.*'  pi  277.  And  Fry,  spenkin^  of  the  new  cove- 
nant inentioiied  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets,  says,  "It  has  lieen  a  great  mi«talie 
auBDong  Christian  divines  to  confound  the  provisions  of  this  national  covenant,  to  be  made  with 
the  Inraelitrsorthe'last  days,  widi  the  salvation  of  the  remnants  accnrd1n|;  to  the  election  of 
graop  under  the  gospel  dispensatkxi,"  p.  196 ;  and  again,  **  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  holy  oere^ 
monid  of  religious  worrilip  to  b^  established  at  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion,  is  to  resemble  mors 
the  former  service  of  the  tahemacle,  than  the  solemnities  of  the  Christian  worship,  and  that  It 
is  to  be  for  all  the  remnants  of  the  nations  that  are  spread  over  all  tlie  earth.  There  js  but  one 
holy  mountain,  one  temple."  &c,  pp.  235,  ^236.  I  profess  myself  utterly  at  a  loaa  to  under- 
stand \^<m  any  Ode,  witn  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  hand,  could  speak  of  the  opinion 
noticed  in  one  of  these  quotation^  as  » mistake  of  Christian  divines;  fbr  there  the  covenant 
of  Jeremiah  is  expressly  d|dared  to  be  the  new  or  Christian  covenfant,  as  deposed  to  the  old  or. 
JewklL  The  palpable,  and  aontetimes  almost  direct  contradictfons,  whkrh  such  authors  givs 
to  the  inspired  wnters  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  my  mind  so  flugrant,  that  it  surpasaes  my 
comprehenslonr  how  any  person,  who  beliet^  iti  the  inspiratioil  of  all  Scripture,  shoulu  be  guilty 
ciibeau  Thus,  to  give  last  another  example,  the  Le^urer  already  quoted  boldly  avers,  that 
"  the  advent  of  Christ  in  humiliation,  had  the  efS;ct  of  setting  the  hearts  of  the  children  against 
the  fioheis,"  and  goes  on  to  show  how  difiEerent  it  is  to  be  at  the  coming  of  Elias,  p.  256.  Of 
courae,  the  conclusion  Is  irresistible,  that  what  the  angel  foretold  John  was  to  do  (Luke  i  17) 
utterly  fiifed.  and  pretisel^  tha  reverse  took  place.  It  is  stfrel^  also  a  very  cRflerent  account  of 
Paul*s  reason  for  circuuicising  Timothy,  from  vi^t  is  given  m  the  word  of  God,  when  he  is 
alleged  to  have  done  ao,  **  fWcause  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  that  the  ceremony  was  bind^ 
ing  oii  him,  being  a  Jew,"  p.  SM ;  and  Pihil  himself  it  seems,  observed  certain  customs  of  the 
law,  nsc  to  silcnoe  the  foolidi  clamours  of  his  countrymen,  but  for  his  own  *<roirftual  edifica- 
tion,''p.  t«79. 
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blood  upon  the  cross  swallowed  up  the  whole  body  of  sacrifioes  appointed 
by  the  law.  Hence,  to  indicate  that  the  type  in  this  rfespect  had  passed 
into  the  antitype,  believers  in  Christ,  of  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  origin, 
are  called  Ahraham's  seed,  (Gal.  iii.  29,)  Israelites,  (vi.  16,  Eph.  ii.  12, 
19,)  comers  unto  Moant  Zion,  (H6b.  xii,.  22,)  citizens  of  the  free  or  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  (ib.\  Oal.  iv.  26,)  the  circumcision,  (Phil.  iii.  3,  Col.  ii. 
11,^  and  in  Revelation,  which  is  written  throughout  in  the  language  of  type 
and  symbol,  they  are  even  called  Jews,  (chap.  ii.  9,)  and  the  sealed  com- 
pany in  chap,  vii.,  who  are  the  representatives  of  th^  Christian  church, 
at  a  certain  period  iii  the  Roman  empire,  are  identified  with.'* the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.'* 

This  being  the  case,  the  possesion  of  the  land  of  Cailann  by  the  natural 
deed  of  Abraham,  which,  as  a  type,  could  only  foreshado-w  the  possession  by 
Christ's  eiectrseed  of  the  everlasting  inheriiancp,  must  be  reckoned  among 
t^e  things  wjiich  are  past  and  gone,  from  the  time  that  this  seed  came  to 
assume  a  separate  and  substantive  being  in  Oie  world,  and  was  called  to 
the  "hope  df  An  inheritance  incornipiible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away."  Accordingly,  when  Christ's  kingdom  was  really  introdiiced,  it 
was  to  this  inheritance,  and  to  it  alone,  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  heirs  of  salvation  were  pofnted.  Paul  never  so  much  as  alludes  to  any 
other,  though  he  often  treats  of  the  case  of  the  Jew,  and^fexpressly  handles 
the  subject  of  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  And  though  Peter, 
in  his  fir»t  Epistle,  professedly  writes  only  to  converts  "from  Judaism,  the 
one  inheritance,  which  he  represents  them  as  called  to  hope  for,  is  that  glori- 
otls  one,  free  from  all  corruption  and*decay,  "which is  reserved  in  heaven 
for  those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 
The  possession  of  that  inheritance,  thi»,  and  nothing  else,' will  constitute 
the  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  God  of  the  typical  relation,  which  was 
held  by  ancient  Israel  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  former  existence  of 
such  a  relation  affords  no  more  warrant  for  expecting  the  re-occupation  of 
that  particular  land  by  them,  than  Adam's  original  occupation  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  brought  any  warrant  to  him,  after  the  promise  of  recovery  entered, 
that  he  should  possess  anew  the  identical  garden  witli  its  tree  of  life,  or 
than  Noah's  preservation  in  an  ark  amid  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  embodied 
a  prediction  of  some  future,  more  terrific  deluge,~coupled  with  a  more  glori- 
ous ark.* 

*  It  may  be  proper,  before  leaving  (his  p^rt  6f  the  subject,  to  give  another  apecimeq  of  the 
confusion  prevalent  with  the  writers  already  referred  to,  on  the  relatiob  between  type  and  anti- 
type. The  author  of  one  of  the  Ijectufee  in  Israel  Restored,  p.  1!)3,  speaking  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, mentioned,  in  Jer.  xxxi.,  says,  '*  Do  they  tell  us  the  literal  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  spiri- 
tual 1  We  instantly  grant  it.  Do,  they  tell  us  again,  that  therefore  there  is  a  spirkual  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  to  helievers  ?  We  grant  it  also.  (  We  might  remark  in  passing,  on  the 
abuse  of  the  term  spiritual  here^as  if  a  real  ezperienre  of  the  blessings  promisied,  io  the  veij 
letter  of  the  promise,  though  in  the  case  of  persons  different  from  those  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately made,  constituted  a  properly  spiritual  fulfilment)  But  all  this,  we  say,  is  nothing  to 
the  point  You  must  go  &rtber.  What  you  need  to  prove  is,  that  Israel  of  old,  whose  descen- 
dants^till  exist,  was  so  a  type  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  they  were  finathr  to  merge,  and  be  lost 
in  tliem  whom  they  typified."  There  is  no  need  for  ^ny  such  proof,  for  aa  types  they  of  ne- 
cessity merged  and  b^ame  lost  in  the  ahtitype.  Was  not  the  paschal  lamb  merged  and  lost 
in  Christ  1  And  the  vail  of  the  temple  in  Chriit*s  flesh  1  And  David  in  the  8on  of  Maiy? 
In  short,  every  type  must  be  merged  and  lost  in  its  antitype,«when  this  actually  arrivei^-'Of 
a  similar  nature  is  another  statement  in  the  same  page,  **  Israel  in  the  wilderness  can  in  no 
aense  be  called  the  fathers  of  die  present  gospel  church."  Why  not  1  If  the  apoatle  was  right 
in  calling  the  members  of  that  church  *'  chiidren  of  Abraham,"  surel;^  the^  must  be  duldreo 
also  of.Abraham's  immediate  descendants*  And  if  he  was  likewise  right  m  repiesnntiDg  the 
New  Testa^ient  church  as  growing  out  of  the  Old,  a  branch  6f  the  aame  stem,  or  the  suns 
child  only  sprung  to  manhood,  the  parentage  of  the  later  Jewish  church  must  also  have 
been  the  parentage  of  the  Christian.  1*be  same  ground .  which  makes  the  Old  Testament  types 
merge  into  the  gospel  antitypes,  makes  the  fathers  of  the  one  church  merge  into  those  of  the 
other;  viz.,  the  easential  identity  of  the  church  under  both  dispensationa. 
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This,  however,  by  no  means  settles  the  question  as  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  only  disposes  of  one  ground,  on 
which  it  is  sometimes  injudiciously  based  and  advocated.  The  typical 
relation  of  the  natural  seed  to  that  land,  does  not  by  itself  require,  or 
properly  admit  of,  such  a  restoration ;  for  in  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
an  antitype  of  another  and  higher  kind  is  needed  to  Satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  type,-^»the  possession  of  a  heavenly,  everlasting  inheritance,  and 
that  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  redeemed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  t^here  may  be  reasons  connected  with  the  future  pur* 
poses  of  God,  which  require  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  as  a  people  to 
their  uncient  territory,  and  that  though  this  is  not  involved  in  tlieir  original 
connexion  with  Canaan,  it  may  be  predicted  with  sufficient  clearnessMn 
the  word  of  propliecy,  to  render  it  a  matter  pf  well-grounded  expectation. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  determined  by  a  fair  and  candid  examination  of  the 
prophecies  bearing  on  the  subjeot,-^an  examination,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  ihnt  has  been  written  Dri  it,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  knt)w,  been  yet 
made  in  a  correct  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  might  have  abstained 
from  entering  on  such  aii  examination,  as  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion is  not  e&sentially  connected  with  that  branch  of  our  inquiry,  from 
which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  raise  it ;  for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  points 
in  another  and  higher  direction.  But  as  it  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  conside- 
rable interest,  and  especially  as  the  prophecies  which  refer  to  it,  form  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  of  examples,  in  which  the 
typical  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  furnished  the  pattern,  anii  the  lan- 
^u;ige  for  delineating  the  events  of  the  New,  we  cannot  be  regarded  as 
taking  up  either  an  unseasonable  or  a  pr6fitless  line  of  inquiry. 

In  entering  upon  this  investigation,  we  must  first  of  all  endeavour  to 
aseertain  the  leading  principles  that  ought  to  guide  our  ijiqui'ries.  We 
perfectly  accord  with  the  oA* repeated,  but  frequently  misapplied  maxim 
of  Hooker,  that  **i!^here  a  literal' construction  wiH  stand,  the  farthest  from 
the  letter  is  generally  the  worst.'*  It  is  rather  too  brief,  however,  to  be  of 
much  service  in  the  interpretations  of  prophecy,  and  ma^  with  almost 
equal  facility  be  applied  to  serve  the  purpose,  either  of  a- false,  or  of  a 
sound  exposition.  •  The  principle  is  more  safely  and  properly  expressed 
by  Vitringa:  *<  It  is  an  indispensable  canon  of  interpretation,  in  regard  to 
divine,  as  well  as  human  writings,  that  we  must  nut,  without  solid  and 
necessary  reasons,  depart  from  the  primary,  proper,  and  grammatical 
Fensef  which  thfe  genuine  signification  of  the  words  and  phrases,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  action,  and  the  occasions  and  scope  of  the  words 
u'ter«d  by  the  prophets  present  to  the  reader;  that  is,  it  must  only  be 
done,  when  attributes  are  connected  with  subjects,  which,  in  the  primary 
and  proper  sense,  are  not  suitable  to  them,  for  reason  then  obliges  us  to  go 
farther,  and  to  think  of  an  analogous  subject.''*  One  can  make'  some- 
thing of  the  principle,  when  embodied  in  a  oanen  like  this,  but  very  little 
of  it,  as  laid  down  by  Hooker,  in  prophetical  inquiries.  For  the  language 
of  prophecy  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  figure,  it  takes  its  shape  and  hue 
90  much  from  the  circumstances  and  occasions  out  of  which  it  arose,  and 
from  its  very  nature  and  design  it  so  necessarily  requifed  to  be  wrapt  in  a 
certain  measute  of  obscurity,  that  an  interpretation  according  to  the  letter, 
strictly  so  called,  is  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  word  of  prophecy.  For 
example,  the  first  prophecy,  which  gave  the  tone  to  the  general  style  of 
the  prophetic  record,  was  dcliverfed  rn  the  language  of  symbol,  such  as 
was  naturally 'Suggested  by  the  occasion  and  circumstances,  which  called 

*  Vitringa  Pne£  ad  Lectortkn  in  Com.  in  In.  p.  16. 
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it  forth:  The  serpent  having  appeared  as  the  agent  of  evil,  and  ihe  adver- 
sary hoth  of  God  and  man,  he  is  regarded  as  the  permanent  representative 
and  head  of  a  cause  opposed  to  the  purposes^of  Heaven,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind.  And  it  is  only  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  predic- 
tion about  the  existence  of  an  enmity  between  the  woman's  seed  and  the 
serpent's,  and  the  bruising  of  the  heel  in  one  case,  and  of  the  head  in  the 
other,  can  be  intelligibly  read  and  correctly  understood.  The. nearest  let- 
ter is  by  no  means,  in  such  a  caae^  the  most  just  and  faithful  exhibition  of 
the  truth;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  canrm  of  Vitrioga,  the  primary, 
proper,  and  grammatical  sense  is  to  be  carefully  sought  and  determined, 
not  simply  by  giving  the  natqral  signification  to  the  words  and  phrases, 
but  by  viewing  these  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  time  and  action, 
and  the  occasion  and  scope  of  the  prophecy.  Thus  only  can  we  arrive 
at  its  real  import j  which  is  the  maia  thing,  whether  men  m^y  choose  U> 
call  it  the  literal  or  the  spiritual  meaning;  for  the  eense,  in  which  these 
terms  are  now  applied,  is  *' infinitely  ambiguous."  Whatever  the  true 
and  substantial  meaning  of  any  prediction,  as  fairly  determined  in  the 
manner  above  stated,  is,  in  that  and  no  other  way  are  we  to  look  for  its 
fulfilment.  Aod  in  tliecase  of  the  prophecy  just  referred  to,  the  thing 
really  predicted  undoubtedly  was, — that  a  conflict  was  henceforth  to  be 
maintained  between  two  parties  of  opposite  characters  and  designs ;  that 
in  this  conflict  the  ofispring  of  the  woman,  comprehending  all  who  should 
not  apostatise  to  the  interest  of  the  adversary,  should  sustain  considerable, 
though  not  mortal  jnjury;  but  that  the  opposite  party  should  receive  in 
the  issue  an  irrecoverable  and  fatal  blow.  (The  prophecy,  of  course,  en- 
closed a  promise  of  Christ,  bat  only  as  pre-eminently  tiie  woman's  seed, 
in  whom  all  the  others  were  to  have  their  life,  and  power,  and  victory.) 

This,  then,  we  take  as  our  chief  canon  or  principle  of  interpretation  for 
guiding  us  to  the  understanding  of  the  true  and  proper  import  of  the  pro- 
phecies, and  consequently  for  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  events, 
in  which  their  fulfilment  is  to  be 'expected «  But. in  regard  to  the  prophe- 
cies now  under  consideration,  prophecies  which  point  to  events,  in  whole 
or  in  part  still  future,  additional  light  may  be  derived  from  its  fair  and  le- 
gitimate application  to  these,  by  a  consideration  of  those  other  prophecies, 
which  have  already  met  with  their  fulfilment.  Mr.  M'Neile  has  justly 
stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  *Mhe  species  of  interpretation,  which 
events  have  rendered  imperative,  as  it  respects  fulfilled  prophecies, 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  with  constancy  and  candour,  in  the  examination  of 
those  prophecies  which  are  as  yet  unfulfilled."*  We  must  beware,  how- 
ever, lest  in  searching  for  light  in  this  direction,  we  really  embrace  a  sha- 
dow; for,  like  Hooker's  maxim,  this  general  principle  is  capable  of  being 
applied  so  as  to  mislead.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  all  fulfilled  pro- 
phecies can  equally  serve  the. purpose  of  throwing  light  on  all  unfulfilled 
ones.  The  prophecies  compared  must  themselves  be  parallel,  delivered 
in  like  circumstances,  and  bearing  on  events  of  like  character,  so  far  alike 
at  least  as  to  belong  to  the  same  dispe^ation.  It  will  not  do,  for  example, 
t<}  take  a  prophecy  referring  to  events  which  had  respect  only  to  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  such  as  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
years' '  captivity,  or  Isaiah's  prophecy  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  make  the  fulfilment  these  received  a 
standard  for  the  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  all  future  prophecies  ^re- 
specting the  Jews  and  Assyrians,  which  were  to  fall  out  in  (he  dispensa- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,    For  however  commonly  that  may  be. done, 

*  Ijectdie  on  the  Jews,  Fre£  pb  1. 
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it  19  not  a  consistent  and  candid  application  of  the  light  furnished  by  past 
fulfilments;  it  is  making  what  was  spoken  and  accomplished  under  one 
class  of  relations,  the  gauge  aod  criterion  for  deriding  upon  what  was 
spoken,  and  to  be  accomplished,  in  regard  to  another  and  very  different 
class  of  relations.  The  comipg  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  under  him,  so  deeply  affected  all  existing  relations 
and  elevated  the  divine  administration  so  far  above  its  former  level,  that 
another  rule  and  measure,  than  what  was  observed  before,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  for  what  was  to  come  after;  and  it  might  be  to  pui  the  word 
of  prophecy,  as  it  certainly  would  be  to  put  the  word  of  instruction  and 
encouragement,  in  bondage,  were  it  ruled  precisely  by  the  ancient  line  of 
things.  The  merest  babe  in  theology  knows,  that  while  both  Old  and 
^ew  Testament  worshippers  are  alike  declared  to  have  had  the  gospel 
preached  to  them,  to  be  eaters  at  an  altar,  to  have  their  peirsons  puritied 
by  the  blood  of  sprinkling;  and  their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  tlie 
things  meant  by  such  expressions  are  very  different,  and  much  higher  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  th^  relations  being  all  heightened  and  en- 
larged ;  and  to  hold  the  Chiristian  to  the  Jewish  measure  in  this  respect, 
were  to  confound  things  that  inost  materially  differ,  and  grossly  to  misap- 
prehend the  real  meaning  of  scripture.  Now,  as  the  necessity  for  this 
elevation  and  enlargement- arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  change,  which 
Christianity  has  brought  into  the  condition  of  the  church  and  economy  qf 
God,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  that  it  must  also  have  aifected,  in  a  like 
ratio,  the  utterances  and  anticipations  of  prophecy,  as  regards  the  two  pe- 
riods respectively.  So  that  the  fair  and  consistent  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  would  lead  us — not  to  set  up  a  prediction,  which  ran 
oat  in  the  one  period,  as  the  criterion  in  all  respects  for  determining  the 
sense  and  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  running  out  into  the  other — but  to  take 
such  prophecies  as  have  certainly  had  their  fulfilment,  wholly,  or  in  part, 
in  the  earlier  objects  and  events  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  by  such 
fulfilment  to  judge  of  what  may  justly  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  condi? 
tions  of  those  prophecies  which  seem  to  point  to  objects  and  events  still 
future.  For  thus  only  do  we  compare  like  with  like,  and  bring  properly 
related  or  corresponding  parts  of  the  divine  plan  into  juxta-position  with 
each  other. 

Now  there  is  a  class  of  predictions  of  considerable  number,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  clfear,  well-defined,  and,  we  may  say,  indubitable  marks, 
to  have  entered  on  their  fulfilment  certainly  not  later  than  the  first  age  of 
the  gospel;. if  they  had  not  received  their  accomplishment  before,  they 
most  then  at  least  have  begun  to  do  so — unless  they  havel^een  attended 
with  absolute  failure.  This,  we  know,  cannot  have  been  the  case;  and, 
therefore,  in  looking  into  the  prophecies  which  respect  the  state  and  des- 
tinies of  the  later  Jews,  the  commencement  ought  clearly  to  be  made  with 
those  which  must  at  the  latest  have  nret  with  their  accomplishment  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Christian  era  —  that  by  first  carefully  ascertaining  their 
import,  as  compared  with  the  necessary  fulfilment,  we  may  be  prepared 
for  judging  of  others  leas  definite  in  their  meaning,  and  more  indeterminate 
as  to  their  fulfilment. 

We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  the  class  of  prophecies  now 
in  question,  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  Daniel 
prayed  in  Babylon:  '» For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  after  seventy  years  be 
accomplished  at  Babylon  1  will  visit  you,*  and  perform  my  g6od  word  to- 
ward you,  in  causing  you  to  reUirn  to  this  place.  For  I  know  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  toward  you,  saith  the  Lord ;  thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of  evil, 
to  give  yon  an  expected  eiid.     Then  shall  ye  call  upon  me,  and  I  will 
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hearken  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  seek  ine»  and  find  Rie,  when  ye  shall 
search  for  me  with  all  your  heart  And  I  will  be  found  of  you,  saiih  the 
Lord ;  and  I  will  turn  away  your  captivity,  and  I  will  gather  you  from  all 
the  nations,  and  from  all  the  places  whither  I,  have  driven  you,  saith  the 
Lord;  and  I  will  bring  you  again  into  the  place  whence  I  caused  you  to 
be  carried  away  captive,"  (ch.  xxix.  10—14.)  TJiie  express  mention  of 
tiie  period  of  seventy  years  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  the  era  when 
this  visitation  of  mercy  and  promise  of  return  should  begin  to  take  place, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  restoration  spoken  of  is  the  one  already 
past.,  And  there  are  two  peculiarities,  which  must  be  carefully  noted,  in 
the  terms  of  the  predicition,  as  furnishing  a  key  for  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  similar  language  when  it  occurs  elsewhere.  I,  It  speaks  of  other 
countries  besides  Babylon  as  the  regions  from  which  the  captives  were  to 
be  brought  back,  "all  nations,**  and  "all  places,"  whither  they  had  been 
driven.  2.  It  speaks  of  a  general  result — the  return  of  the  nation  as  such 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  their  sincere,  hearty  return  also  to  the  God 
of  their  fathers.  The  prophet  expressly  stales  that  they  were  then^  at  the 
expiration  of  the  seventy  years,  to  seek  and  to  find  God — to  search  for  him 
with  all  their  heart, — and  to  be  gathered  from  all  naiiops  whither  they  had 
been  driven. 

Now  it  is  matter  of  fact,  attested  by  the  word  of  God  himself,  especially 
in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zeehariah,  that  only  a  remnant  after  hU  did 
the  things  here  meniiuned;  many  of  them  preferred  living  in  Babylon,  and 
in  other  places,  after  the  call  and  the  opportunity  was  given  them  to  re- 
turn; and  of  those  who  did  listen  to  the  call,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  the  severe  reproofs  contained  in  the  last  three  prophets,  Hag- 
gai,  Zeehariah,  and  Malachi,  that  in,  many  there  was  a  grievous  mixture 
of  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  and  that  the  men  of  real  faith  and  piety  were 
comparatively  few.,  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  wide,  general,  and 
comprehensive  terms  of  the  prediction?  So  far  as  the  first  point  is  con- 
cerned,  very  little  explanation  is  required;  for,  if  rightly  considered,  the 
language  will  be  found  to  carry  scarcely  even  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  though  we  speak  of  the  Babylonish  exile, 
and  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  our  language  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
means  strictly  correct;  Babylon  did  not  in  reality  comprehend  all  the  ex- 
iles, nor  did  the  restored  come  merely  from  her  borders.  Those  who  were 
carried  by  the  proud  conqueror  direct  to  Babylon,  evidently  formed  but  a 
portion,  probably  the  smaller  portion,  of  the  whole  multitude  that  were  dis- 
persed; many  thousands  fied  elsewhere,  as  is  manifest  from  the  judgments 
pronounced  against  Edoni,  Tyre,  Gaza,  &c.f  for  their  cruelty  in  intercept- 
ing and  cutting  off,  or  delivering  up  some  of  these  miserable  fugitives, 
(Amos  i.  6^9,  Obad.  12;)  while  of  those  who  did  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  many  would  no  doubt  be  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Besides,  tiie  decree  of  Cyrus,  which  permitted  and  even  enjoined  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  and  the  return  to  Palestine,  although  it  might  be 
said  to  bear  more  immediate  reference  to  the  Jews  settled  in  and  about 
Babylon,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  them ;  "the  proclamation  was 
made  through  all  his  kingdom,"  and  was  addressed  to  "  all  the  people  of 
the  God  of  heaven  remaining  in  any  place  where  they  sojourned,"  (Ezra 
i.  1 — 4,)  as  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  also  was  made  "for  all  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  priests,  the  Levites,  in  his  realm,"  (chap.  vii.  13,) — decrees 
and  proclamations  obviously  comprehensive  of  the  house  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and  clearly  implying  that  the  persons  invited  to 
share  in  its  privileges  were  most  widely  scattered.  Hence  also  Zeehariah 
speaks  of  tliem  as  having  been  "scattered  among  all  the  nations  whom  they 
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knew  noC  ch.  vii.  14.  How  far  the  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  dis- 
persion *  belonging  to  the  house  of  Israel,  we  have  no  exact  means  for  de- 
termining; we  only  know,  that  some  from  that  house  did  return  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  house  of  Judah,  so  that  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
a  sin-offering  of  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  was  offered  for  all  Israel,  as  if  all  were  alike  interested  in  the  service, 
(Ezra  vi.  17.)  All  which  conclusively  shows,  that  the  first  dispersion  was 
to  many  countries,  as  well  as  Babylon,  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  call  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people,  were  concerned,  there 
was  no  restriction,  the  whole  remnant  of  the  natural  Israel,  wherever  they 
might  be  located,  both  could  and  should  have  returned. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  did  not;  they  did  not  all  return,  nor  did 
the  whole  of  those  who  actually  returned  search  for  the  Lord  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  find  him'  in  truth.  How,  then,  do  we  here,  where  the  second 
peculiarity  above  noticed  comes  in,  reconcile  the  terms  of  the  prophecy 
with  the  facts  of  the  case?  Shall  we  take,  refuge  in  what  is  called  a  spi- 
ritual sense?  By  no  means.  The  prophecy  has  but  one  fair  and  proper 
meanings  and  in  that  it  has  unquestionably  been  fulfilled,  has  been,  we 
say,  for  referring  as  it  does  so  expressly  to  the  ciicumstances  connected 
with  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  it  would  be  a  mere  quibble  aud 
evasion  to  transffer  it  to  any  other  period  of  the  church's  history.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  prophecy  God  addresses  Israel  as  such;  but  making  men- 
tion, as  it  specially  does,  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  blessings,  are  we 
thereby  warranted  to  infer,  that  the  whole  of  the  natural  Israel  then  sur- 
viving were  included?  Is  it  not  a  principle  running  througli  all  the  his- 
tory of  God's  dealings,  in  connexion  with  such  promises,  thai  the  elect  seed 
alone  are  viewed  as  the  heirs  of  promise,  and  that  if  others  share  with 
them  in  the  fulfilment  as  to  the  temporal  part  of  what  is  promised,  it  is 
only  as  the  mixed  multitude  from  Egypt  shared  with  Israel  at  first — that 
is,  only  by  way  of  indulgence,  and  not  as  included  in  the  word  and  pur- 
pose of  God  ?  That,  we  assert,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  prophecy  is 
to  be  explained — a  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  word  of  prophecy, 
in  so  far  as  it  contains  promises  of  life  and  blessing  to  his  church.  The 
eye  of  God  in  such  cases  ever  rests,  jiot  upon  the  visible  and  professing, 
but  the  elect  aud  real  portion  of  the  church;  anfl  when  he  speaks,  it  is  as 
if  none  but  they  were  to  be  accounted  of.  Thus,  to  give  only  a  few  ex- 
amples:— in  the  first  promise  he  spake  generally  of  the  seed  of  the  woman 
as  going  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  although  it  was  to  be  only  an 
elect  seed,  and  pre-eminently  one  individual  of  that  seed,  that  was  to  do  so; 
the  promise  of  Canaan  was  made  to  Abraham's  posterity  at  large,  although 
it  was  fiom  the  first  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  line  of  Isaac,  and  even  to 
an  election  out  of  that  seed ;  so  also  the  promises  made  to  this  elect  seed,  as 
10  their  inheritance  of  privilege  and  blessing  in  Canaan,  such  as  Ex.  xix. 
5,  6,  Dent,  xxviii.  1 — 24,  xxxii;.  were  made  to  them  and  verified  in  them, 
no  farther  than  as  they  were  true  children  of  God, — though  expiessed  in  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  terms,  yet  to  these  alone  were  they  pro- 
perly a(ldrei)sed,  these  alone  attained  to*  the  full  and  actual  experience  of 
what  they  piedicled,  and  in  so  far  as  others  paitouk  with  them  it  was 
merely  as  retainers,  whose  place  secured  for  them  a  portion  in  the  common 
goods  and  liberties  of  the  house,  while  the  children  of  promise.kept  theirs ; 
in  like  manner,  the  prophecy  of  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  concerning  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  .all  flesh,  yet  fulfilled,  as  Peter  expressly  tells  us,  Acts  ii. 
16,  in  the  case  of  an  elect  and  believing  remnant,  as,  indeed,  it  never 
could  fairly  be  understood  to  mean  by  all  flesh,  any  but  those  who  were 
children  of  the  Spirit.     Of  the  same  kind  also  are  many  promises  or  de- 
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clarations  of  good  to  be  experienced  in  the  New  Testament,  sucE  as  John 
yiii.  28,  xii.  32,  where  the  principle  we  speak  of  appears  in  what  maybe 
called  its  strongest  form,  Christ  making  promise  of  results  from  his  being 
lifted  up  on  the  cross,  as  to  all  without  exception,  while,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  a  limited  number  only  must  have  been  understood, — ^the 
whole,  but  no  more  than  the  whole  of  those,  with  whom,  as  the  crucified 
Saviour,  he  should  properly  have  to  do. 

There  is  another  prophecy  in  Jeremiah  nearly  related  to  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  and  with  it  also  another  modification  of  the  prin- 
ciple just  unfolded.  It  is  the  prediction  contained  in  ch.  xxiv.  5 — 7,  where, 
after  having  shown  Jeremiah  the  two  baskets  of  figs,  the  one  very  good, 
and  the  other  very  bad,  the  Lord  declares:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel,  like  these  good  figs,  so  will  I  acknowledge  them  that  are  carried 
away  captive  of  Judah,  whom  I  have  sent  out  of  this  place  into  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans  for  their  good.  For  I  will  set  my  eyes  upon  them  for 
good,  and  I  will  bring  them  again  to  this  land;  and  1  will  build  them, and 
not  pull  them  down,  and  I  will  plant  them,  and  not  pluck  them  up.  And 
I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord;  and  they  shall 
be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God;  for  they  shall  return  unto  me  with 
their  whole  heart."  There  is  a  speciality  in  this  promise,  which  compels 
us  to  refer  it  to  the  events  connected  with  the  restoration  from  Babylon; 
for  the  Lord  speaks  of  following  the  persons  addressed  into  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  bringing  them  up  again  with  remarkable  tokens  of  his 
favour.  And  the  contrast,  which  is  so  expressly  drawn  between  their 
case,  and  that  of  the  others,  whom  the  evil  figs  represented,  and  whom  the 
curse  of  the  Lord  was  to  pursue  even  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  ver.  8 
— 10,  manifestly  shuts  us  up  to  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  promise 
of  a  restoration  from  the  captivity  then  impending,  and  puts  out  of  the 
question  a  far  distant,  final,  and  universal  restoration.  This  is  rendered 
still  more  certain  by  a  comparison  of  ch.  xlii.  10,  where  the  same  things 
are  promised,  and  in  the  very  same  words,  to  the  remnant  that  were  left 
in  the  land  after  the  captivity  had  been  carried  away,  if  they  would  but 
seek  the  Lord.  Yet  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  having  the  promise  of  that 
first  restoration,  it  is  said,  that  they  should  have  a  heart  to  seek  and  know 
the  Lord,  and  that  he  would  build  them  and  not  pull  them  down,  plant 
them  and  not  pluck  them  up.  How  shall  we  account  for  such  language, 
considering  the  turn  and  issue,  which  matters  ultimately  took  with  them  7 
Would  not  the  fair  and  natural  import  of  the  words  have  led  us  to  expect 
a  different  result?  Undoubtedly  it  would,  if  viewed  simply  in  itself,  as  a 
promise  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  and  without  respect  to  the  spiritual 
condition,  in  which  they  might  come  to  be  placed.  But  God  never  made 
any  such  absolute  and  unqualified  promises  of  good;  they  are  all  given,  as 
has  been  already  said,  to  the  real  children  of  faith,  who  alone  have  a  heart 
to  receive  them;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  giving  them  to  these,  God  alway? 
has  respect  to  his  own  kind  and  gracious  propenslons,  without  for  the  most 
part  taking  into  account  any  perverse  and  wilful  obstinacy  on  the  part  of 
the  heirs  of  promise,  which  may  possibly  arise  to  check  the  flow  of  his 
goodness.  Such  contingent  and  future  obstinacy,  and  its  inevitable  resalts, 
are  not  contemplated  in  the  declaration  he  gives  of  his  purposes,  which  are 
propounded  without  limitation  or  reserve,  to  show  how  large  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  is  to  his  people,  and  how  safely  it  may  be  reckoned  on  by 
them,  so  long  as  their  heart  is  steadfast  toward  him.  Every  prophecy  in 
the  Bible  might  be  brought  under  the  category  of  this  principle,  in  so  far 
as  it  holds  out  the  prospect  of  blessings  stretching  onwards  for  a  long 
while  to  come;  and,  in  particular,  we  may  refer,  besides  the  one  before  us, 


to  aucfi pfta^M^n t^at  iii>d.8i^m,  vii.  16,  c(Hrip.'>n^i(h AmoB  k:  U» or  P«4  '; 
fauxix*  38— 45t  trhich  boU^  mdi cote  a  partial  faiUiigon  aeo«tUnlof  4hi  in 
what  W98  origmlly  promis^il  in  the  most  imqoaiffi«d  telling,  hsving  respect. 
fo4he  i^ind  ami  benevolent  iJHen^ictnd  of  Gotl;  D^nt.  ui^vtii,  and  the  pro» 
Qiises  ^n^rdiy  which  ;Vet^  ^Ivein  to  Urael  iiegUnting  the  good  he  was  to  . 
exprti^vee  after  his  ieatabtohmeat  rn  OanaBn,* which,  were  conunonly  ex* 
pfeesedin-the  most  ■  absoTut^  and  eodiprehenslve  terms,  but,  atthe-aaniA 
tinae^  were  alw^^  af^leiratodd*  to  bear  respect  to  the  holy  ends  for  which 
Israel  ttrte  i^alled  to  Ifihexiit  the  land,  and  io  be  sasceptible'  of  a  more  6f  < 
less.  aeeuM^  fuUHment,  aOBording  as  those  vnds  were  served  or  oiheryi^ise, 
so  .that  inlinnes  of  grea^  .defection  the.  Lord  fiii  not  heshate  K»  speak,  of 
breaJtiog  hJs  promise  or  covenant  with  (hem,. Numb.  xiv.  81,  Zeeh.  xf.'16; 
or  again  in  Mat.  ii.  4  *  0,  where,. afte^  dvuclarinj^  the  divine  purpose  to' re« 
jeet  and  cast  o^*  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  prophet  holds  it  to  be\a  keep- 
ing of  the  covenant  viih  Levi,  in  the  proper  sense^.oii  God's  part,  «nd 
charges  them  with  a  breaohof  iMhrpugh  their  wickedness*  -  Of  the:8)uno 
Qal«re, -and  requiring  sabstanti&Hy  the  ssrme  expiration,  areilt^  genera) 
pronfilsOs  of  nn()Jualifiod  biessing  given  to  the  righteous  and  his  seed;  sueh 
as  Ps;  i.*xxxvii.».ielj.  xvtL  7,  8,  ^c.^add  on  t)^  other  side,  sui^h  abisoluto 
and  peremptory  threaten  logs  as  those  addrf^ssed  to  Nineveh  iii  Jonah,  or  to 
Tyro  and  the  cities  of  tfie  Philistines,  w.hif'ht  proceeding  on  the,  suppost- 
tioD  ffftai  ^^s^tng  slate  efwiekedBre8S,.nMght  either  be  wholly  averted  hy 
a  ttmeiy  repentince,  or,  at  Isast,  in  the  case  hf  a  gedly  remnant,  might 
be  changed  into  bl[pssings,  (comp,  Zech.  it«  7,  laa.  XXij.i.  18.*)  ' 
.  It  is  by  thus  viewing  the  above  pesdietioRs  of  comiii^good,  in  connexioii 
with  the' every  where  recognised,,  if  not  expreseed,  distinction  between  th0 
real  end,  inere^y  professing  I'hurch,  a  chnrch  prepared  Uf  fnlfil  the  bi^h 
eo4s.  for  which  it  wais  called^  and  a  church  not  so,  that  we  jg^et  at  the  true 
bearing  and  impprt.of  tb^in*  For  We  thns  obtain  an  important  ^leoi^eni  for 
detet mining,  ff  not  tbe^parport  of  the  predictions  themseives,  yet  the  range 
or  circle^ within  which  th^ir  fulfilment  was  fairly  and  i^gttiikiately  to  be  ex* 
pecteii.  And  oven  if  we  tmuld  have  offered  a  less  s^tti^faclory  explanation^ 
the  fiuHs'of  the  eas4)  wonld  still  havo  been  suffiatent  to  prove,  bey on4  ^• 
doahtt  onr  substantia!  c<fneciness  as  io  th^  mectning;  for  if  the  event  in 
pvoVidenee  l^asnot  falsified  the^woni  in  propheny,  it  must  be  nndersliood 
in  a  w»y,  which  admits  of  a  fulfilment  hero^  found  in  (he  affairs  connected 
with^  and  subsequent  to,  the  restoration  from  Babylon.  But  we  thus  i^ut 
oflT  a.  series  of  conchisions^  witirh  are  constantly,  drawn  by  certain  writers 
on  pr<>pheey,.from  other  predtctioits  of  a  simikr  nature-^in  which,  for  eX*  ' 
ample,  it  is  foretold,  that  the  people  of  Israel  or  Judah,  cur  both,  ace  to  be; 
brought  from  all  countriea  whither  they  bad  beei)  driven,  and  settled  agai^ 

*  It  wa«  4be-  mkt»k&  of  the  bsdk^hling  Jewa  in  former  tvnn»  &•  it  k.  9f  not  a  Ibw  wril#iv  in 
the  pre«eot  tinnes,  {o  overtook  tho«&  limitations  contie'cfod  with  God*g  prQimsetf  to  them,  and  to 
stfj)po»e  fliat  the  promid<'«  wore  made  to  tlicm  alwilutely  and  merely  as  llie  natural  Israel.    Chn 
the  ccrntr'arjf  Goo  madti  no  promtseg  to  the  nattiral  Israel  aa  such ;  tliey  one  and  aU'proceecIed 
on  the  9uppo0itioQ,-thl»t  the  chiUreh-  were  to  ha¥^  the  heart,  aa  well  aa  tha  name  of  tfaih'. 
piicents.  anj  mly  in  no  £ir  aa  they  were  ao  bad  tlwy  the  least  warraat.talook  for  the  liitfilmcDt^ .  - 
of  what  waaprDmi^i*    'then,  but  then  only,  were  tiioj  diilJrvn  of  the  covenant,  the  reiri  iacob^' 
85*  il^ey  are  calted  in  P&  xxiv.  6,  ("the  jrcnoration  who  seek  thy  hice— Jacpb"  I.  e.  truly  Jacobs) 
or  the  peculiar  treasure,  as  in  "Ex.  xix.<i,  (**  if  y*  olxjy  my  voice  indeed,  And  kixjp  my  covenant,    • 
then,**  dec  oooip*  with  M4I:  iii.  t7.  where  the  sm^Uxetnudnt  of  fiitihfhl  men,  who  feared  tha  Liard  ' . 
and  ihouffbt  v^^fion  hia  oatTjevure  called- the  peculiar  treasure,  (ha  jewelntas  opposed  to  thegieel 
-  mass  gf.the  peo|»le,  who  were  otao  opoo^te  spirit,  and  who,  Ky  the  appropriatiiNi  of  that  nfyne 
10  the  <Hbyr^,  are  virtually  dtdared  10  have  been  on  the  same  footing  wiih  the  htfailien.  )    If 
we'  do  not  thus  view  God's  purposea  and  pfotiiifles  of  graiee  to  hia  ancient  people,  as  nisfde  to 
tbehi  ia  90  Ur  mevely  as  they  were  ^  true  a6ed  of  GK>d,  in  to  far  as  the  inward;  conea^iooded 
with  the  «Otwanlek*ciiorf,  we  caivicsil  lions  of  .them  sfigbl.  •  ^    '*     . 
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ia  the  land  or  their  fatker».  We  are  ^told,  thai  thii  mtiel  imply  a  future 
lesto^alion,  because  ihey  heve  nerer  ytt  been  gathered  rroin  all  cottBtriea« 
and  that  it  was  only  a  partial  restoration  of  Jiidah  and  Beojamia,  with  a 
few  scattered  members  of  the  other  tribes,' whieh  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  the  Babylonish  e±ile.  If  this  bo  a  eoireot  inference-«^if  it  proceed  on  a 
spdnd  principle  of  iaterpretatioot  then  it  is  obvious,  that  the  prediction  of 
Jeremiah,  which  expressly  promised  a  gathering  from  all  countries,  and  a 
settled  oeoupaiion  in  the  land,  after  seventy  years^  exile,  most  have  &iled. 
Or,  sach  a  prophecy  as  that  in  Jer«  xxxiji.  7  ja  taken,  where  the  Jjord  pro- 
okises  to  build  them  as  at  the  first,  and  the  conclusioa  is  drawn, -that  there 
roust  be  a  future  restoration  to  accomplish  it;  while  such  a  must^  sueh  a 
necessity,  can  only  be  proved  on  a  principle,  winch  would  disprove  the 
truth  of  what,  in  much  stronger  terms,  was  predicted  by  the  same  prophet, 
at  ch*  xxiv.  6,  of  what  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  yeais.' 
Or  onee  more,  the  prediction  in  Jer.  xxiii.  6  is  seieeted,  which  speaks  of 
the  righteous  Branch,  that  was  to  be  raised  vp  to*  Oatid,  the  King  that  wa5 
to*  reign  and  prosper,  aikd  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^*  that  in  his  days  Judah  shall 
be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely;  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he 
ahall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  rightedueness."  And  it  is  argued,  thai  there 
must  be  a  future  restoration  of  the  natural  Israel,  in  order  to  verify  this  title 
of  Christ;  because,  though  Christ  is  made  .to  his  people  ri^teousdess,  yet 
his  being  so  *^ia  stated  only  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  faith;"  it  is  not  iini- 
-  versally  acknowledged,  nor  confessed  to  by*  all  even  in  ^  the  professedly 
Christian  church.  *< Besides,  the  speaker  is  a  Jew;  the  sut^ecta  of  the 
king  just  mentione^d  in  the  preceding  words  are  Jews;  and  the  plaio^oon- 
struction  of  the  passage  requires,  that  the  pronoun  our  be  referred  to  the 
Jews ;  so  that  the  prophecy  declares  the  name,  by  which  ^the  king  shall  be 
called  amongst  his  Jewish  subjects  in  tbos^  days,  to  be  Jehovah  our  Right- 
eousness. Now,  have  the  Jews  acknowledged  ,?esus  of  Nazareth  as  Je- 
hovah tlieir  righteousness?"*  It  is  Mr^  M^Neile'^s  own  admitted  principle, 
that  *' the  species  of  interpretation^  which  events  have  rendered  imperatit'e, 
as  it  respects  fQl611ed  prophecies,  ought  to  be  adhered  to  with  cousistencv 
and  candour  in  the  examination  of  those  prophecies  which  are  as  yet  un- 
fulfilled." Let  us,  then,  just  take  t)ne  of  those  other  prophecies  already 
eked  from  J^emiah,  one  of  a  parallel  nature  to  that  above  commented  on, 
the  prediction  in  ch.  xxix.,  which  unquestionably  is,  or  at  least  ahoakl  be 
a  fulfilled  prophecy,  and  we  know  not  by  what  possible  ingenuity  the 
species  of*  interpretation  required  for  the  one,  can.be  made  to  cousin  with 
that  adopted  for  the  other.  The'latter  prediction  expressly  states,  that  at 
the  end  o(  seventy  years  the  Lord  ^^uld 'visit  his  people  in  mercy,  and, 
among  other  tilings,  that  they  should  '*  search  for  him  with  all  their  heart,** 
and  that  they  should  ^*  be  gatheted  from  all  the  nations  and  places,  whither 
they  had  been  driven."  But  wcrt  they  indeed  so  gathered? .  Was  it  not 
a  comparairvely  small  number  after  all  ?  And  did  tliey  then,  as  a  people, 
so  search  for  the  Lord?  Even  of  those  .who  returned,  was  it  not  a  mere 
remnant  tliat  did  so  ?  And  were  not  the  last  tliree*  prophets  sent  with  the 
severest  denunciations  against  tlic  majority  of  the  people' for  their  impeni- 
tence, worrdliness,  and  open  transgressions  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  the^e  questions,  and  only  one  of  two  conclusions  drawn  from  it,— either 
that  this  prediction  has  utteily  failed,  or  that  the  speciea  of  interpretation 
adopted  in  the  above  quotation  in  regard  to  the  other,  is  not  that  which  is 
warranted,  much. less  rendered  Imperative,  by  the  ful6lment  that  is  pa^t 
.  There  are  other  prophecies  in  Jeremiah,  which  with  no  less  certainty 

.         '       *  M'NeUe'9  laiam  oo  lbs  Jews,  p.  171,  thkd  edit 
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than  tho«e  already  ^cdnsidfered"  may  be  referred  to  the  post*Babyloanh  pe- 
riod for  ibeir  AilfilmenL  Of  this  kind  is  the  prediction  in  ch.  xxxii.,  which, 
by  the  symbolical  action  of  Jeremiah's  buying  his  cousin's  field,  and  the 
explanation  subsequently  delivered  regarding  it,  mad6  promise  of  a  return 
from  a  Babylon-,  and  the  usual  transactions  of  merchandise  thence  arising^ 
as  in  a  quiet  and  Settled  country.  That  it  mnst  be  understood  of  an  early 
retorn,  is  evident  from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  tlie  evidences  of  Jere- 
miah's purchase,  as  instruments  that  would  be  required  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two ;  froip  the  introduction  to  the  main  parf  of  the  prophecy, 
which  specified  the  Lord's  visiting  them  in  Babylon,  as  ihe  period  of 
coniing  mercy,  Ter.  5;  and  from  ll>e  special  mention  of  the  land  of  Benjji- 
min,  the  places  about  Jeru9alem,  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  as  again  to  be 
possessed,  implying  that  the  return  intended  was  to  be  one  more  especially 
of  the  two  tribes.  That  the  prophecy  also  speaks  of  their  being  gathered 
from  other  countries,  having  one  heart  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  living  undet 
a  snre  and  perpetual  covenant  of  blessing,  ver.  37 — 41,  is  in  perfect  ac-» 
cordance  with  the  predictions  already  considered,  and  is  to  be  explained  on 
the  same  principles.  We  might  also  mention  the  prophecy  in ^he  next 
chapter,  as  ohe  that  must  have  begun  to  receive  its  Tnlfilment  in  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  retorn  from  Babylon,  as  appears  from  the  localities 
specified  in  ver#  13,  which  were  to  be. re-occupied,  and  which  are  the  ^ame 
as  in  ch.  xxxii. ;  but  as  in  the  second  part  of  U,  the  prophet  goes  on  to^ 
foretell,  in  plain  4erms,  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  postpone  toe  consideration 
of  it  till  afierwards*  The  prophecy  in  ch.  xvin4,  15,  also,  evidently 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  calls 'for  no  particular 
remark. 

In  Zechariah  we  find  language  used  ofthe  restored  people  and  their  re- 
viving commonwealth,  very  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  predictions  of 
Jererhiah ;  and  we  pass  on  to  his  statements,  as  the  next  in  order  to  those 
we  have  been  examining.  In  ch.  i.  16,  the  Lord  declares,  that  he  "was 
ret»tned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies,"  and  that  not  only  should  his  house 
be  again  built  in  it,  but  "his  cities  should  yet  through  prosperity  be  spread 
abroad,'' and  he  would  "y^t  comfort  Zion  and  choose  Jerusalem."  In 
ch.  ii.  4,  the  prophet  is  assured,  that  "Jerusalem  should  be  inhabited  (of 
rather,  should  dwell)  in  towns  without  walls,  for  the  multitude  of  men  and 
cattle  therein."  Such  a  great  increase  and  flow  of  prosperity  would  be 
given  to  her,  that  the  ancient  boundaries  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  con* 
tain  them ;  and  so  near  would  the  Lord  dwell  to  her,  so  gracious  and  faith-^ 
ful  would  he  be  in  his  dealings  to  her>  tliai  he  would  be  himself  "a  waH 
of  fire  round  about,  and  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her^"  And  that  this  re- 
ferred, not  to  somp  far  distant  period  and  altogether  di6Ferent  era  in  tlie 
church's  history,  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  word  was 
delivered,  being  designed  to  comfort  the  aflflicted  remnant,  and,  still  more 
conclusively,  from  the  call  immediately  addressed  to  the  children  of  Zion, 
to  make  haste  and  *>  deliver  themselves  from  the  land  of  the  north,  ai^ 
from  the  winds  of  heaven,  whither  they  had  been  driven,"  ver.  7*  Then 
follow  intimations  to  the  effect,  that  in  consequence ,  of  the  Lord*s  having 
returned  to  choose  Jerusalem  and  mmifest  in  her  his^lorVf  the  nations  of 
the  earth  would  be  restrained  from  doing  .them  harm,  and  not  only  so,  but 
would  "be  joined  to  the. Lord  and  become  his  people,"  ver.  8 — 11.* 

•'Mr.  Fty  'on  Unfalfilled  Prophecy,  pp.  6,  7)  rays,  that  what  \a  here  writleit  •'cannot  be 
whoHy  applied  to  the  concerns  of  that  remnant,  which  letumed  from  Babylon."     And  he'pfo-. 
duces  tworeamnsr  1.  Tt  ifi  predicted  after  the  vision  at  (he  close  of  chap.  Ist.  which  represent^ 
the  four  horns  of  th<%  Gentilei,  which  scattered  Jndah,  as  cast  out;  and  this  never  having  been  ' 
compklely  done,  the  other  cannot  hat^  heeo  fuUy  neaUzed.    If  there  be  any  thiamin  thi»,  id. 
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Again,  in  ch.  Tiii.,  the  Lard  begins  with  declaring  his  jealousy  for  Zion, 
and  says,  ''I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  ihe  niidst  of  Jera- 
Salem;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth,  and  ihe  mountain  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  holy  mountai[^,"  The  populous  and  floorishing 
state  of  Jerusalem  is  then  describedj  yer.  4  and  5;  and,  conscious  that 
such  prospects  were  fitted  to  provoke  a  smile  of  uabelief  or  ridicule,  from 
the  extreme  contrast  they  presented  to  the  existing  desolations,  the  Lord 
asks,  ver.  5,  *Mf  it  be  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  people 
in  these  days,  should  it  also  be  marvellous  in  mine  eyes  V^  He  declares 
it  to  be  his  purpose  *Uo  bring  his  people  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  make  theju  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,"  and  that  '<they  should 
be  his  people,  and  he  their  God,  in  truth  and  in  righteousness,"  ver.  7*  8. 
Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  who  were  engaged  in  building 
the  temple,  to  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  for  the  Lord  was  going  to 
deal  diflerently  with  the  residue  of  his  people  from  what  he  had  done  before 
they  began,  to  build,  that  he  would  make  their  land  prosperous,  and  them- 
selves, '*  both  the  house  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel,  a  blessing.'* 
He  had  thought  good  to  punish  them  when  their  fathers  provoked  him  by 
their  sins,  but  now,  says  he,  **I  have  thoughtin  the9e  days  to  do  well  unto 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,"  ver.  9 — ^^15.  Commands  are  next 
ffiven  to  hate  sin  and  do  good,  and  to  keep  the  statutes  of  God — clearly 
implying,  that  thiis  only  could  they  now,  as  always,  secure  the  promised 
blessings,  which  disobedience  would  inevitably  alienate  from  them,  how- 
ever' definitely  guarantied;  And  then,  as  the  result  of  the  whole,  it  is 
foretold,  that  other  nations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities,  should  yet 
vie  with  each  other  in  going  to  seek  and  pray  before  the  Lord  of  hosts  in 
Jerusalem;  and  that,  so  great  should  be  the  regard  chevished  toward  the 
Jew,  and  so  evident  the  blessing  which  rested  on  him,  that  as  many  a<»  tea 
men  of  other  tongues  would  be  found  taking  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  saying,  '*  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is 
with  you."  The  whole  is  evidently  a  continuous  line  of  prophecy,  con- 
taining a  series  of  promised  blessings  to  the  good  portion  of  the  returned 
captives,  as  the  threatenings  delivered  in  the  preceding  chapter  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  hypocritical  and  bad  portion.  And  that  "  the  primary,  pro- 
per, and  grammatical  sense"  of  the  prediction  was  designed  to  have  its 
fulfilment  in  the  state  of  things  them  being,  and  afterwards  to  arise  in  con- 
nexion with  that  second  city  and  temple,  is  clear  from  two  indubitable 

the  viiionfrin  the  first  six  chapters  mart  be  consecotive,  end,  of  couree,  the  coming  of  Chiiat, 
the  Branch  foretold  in  ch.  m.,  and  the  removal  of  Zerubbabel*a  difficulties,  promis^  in  ch.  ir^ 
must  be  postponed  till  afier  Israel  has  been  restored,  and  God  has  made  himself  a  wall  of  fiie 
around  Zton— cOnaequencee  which  may  safely  be  left  to  apeak  for  thenleelves.  The  viaiona  in 
tbeae  chapters  are  not  consecutive,  but  aU  distinct,  each  complex  in  itaelfl  and  having  its  fulfil- 
Ibent  in  a  separate,  and  sometiiuea  contemporaneous,  order  of  events.  S.  But  he  gives  it  aa 
i^nother  reason,  that  the  "eftectual  protection,  described  in  ver,  5.  has  never  yet  been- aflfoided 
to  Jerusalem  since  the  i^eatoration  frorn  tlie  Babylonish  captivity.*'  An  efc/ua/ protection  from 
violence  and  desolation  may  surely  be  railed  an  effectual  one,  and  such  God  did  give  to  Jeni- 


gracioua  intention 

unfold^  in  the  word  of  promise,  might  be  modified  or  thwarted  in  experience  by  the  growth 
of  aia  among  her  |>eople,  (see  the  instances  already  produced  at  p.  301.)  And  if  tliis  pege-of 
prophecy  is. not  a  sibylline  lcaf-«if  the  prophet  is  to  be  regarded  aa  apcakmg.here  to  plain  and 
unsophisticated  men,  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible,  from  the  notes  of  time  clearly  indicated,  that 
they  would  have  understood  bim  to  speak  of  any  state  of  things,  but  that  following  the  return 
from  Babylon-  He  calls  them  to  leave  ttiat  place  tnsiaaiiy,  because  the  Lon|  waa  now  le- 
turoed  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  would  bo  a  wall  of  fire  around  her.  What  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  such  language  but  to  deceive,  if  the  protection  wa«  not  to  be  effbctualiy  given  fijr 
aomp  tfaouaaiKl  yean  to  oome  ? 
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marks:  1.  From  the  mention  of  << these  days"  in  the  portion,  ver.  9 — 15, 
the  now  and  henceforth  so  pointedly  stated,  in  contrast  to  the  then  and  in 
Jbrmer  days,  2.  From  the  reference  in  ver.  10.  to  the  fast  days,  which 
had  been  set  apart  in  commemoration  of,  and  in  humiliation  for,  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  God's  jodgments  towards  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Babyioni- 
ans-^the  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  the  capture  of  the  eity,  the  burning  of 
the  temple  and  their  other  fine  buildings,  and  the  slay fngofGedaliah, causing  ' 
the  dispersion  of  the  remnant  that  had  still  been  left,  (comp.  Jer.  lii.  4,  6, 
7«  12,  13  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  25.)  It  was  in  connexion  with  one  of  these,  that 
ihe  prophecy  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  was  delivered — the  fast  of  the  fifth 
month,  kept  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  which  the 
people  thought  might  now  be  discontinued,  as  the  new  temple  was,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  well  nigh  finished.  They,  therefore,  sent  to  in- 
quire at  the  priests  and  prophets  in  the  temple  concerning  this  matter,  eh. 
Tii.  1,  2,  on  which  the  prophet  delivers  a  twofold  message,  one  of  severe 
reproof  and  solemn  warning  to  the  hypocritical  portion  of  the  people,  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  never  yet  properly  fasted  to.the  Lord,  because  they 
were  still  at  heart  wedded  to  the  sins  which  had  provoked  the  judgments  . 
of  Heaven,  and  that  they  had  reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  their  fathers;  but  in  the  other,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
8th  chapter,  he  speaks  to  the  better  portion,  and  does  so  in  words  of  the 
greatest  promise  and  encouragement.  And  in  ver.  19,  he  tells  them,  that 
8o  happy  would  be  the  change,  which  the  Lord  was  going  to  bring  over 
their  aOairs,  that  those  days  of  fasting  would  become  days  of. joy  and  glad- 
nese — which  could  only  be  said,  of  course,  in  reference  to  the  Jerusalem 
then  existing,  and  the  state  of  things  immediately  in  prospect. 

We  shall  speak  to  the  fulfilment  of  the^  ahove  prophecy,  after  we  have 
produced  another  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  from  a  different  prophet. 
Meanwhile,  let  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whatever  the  fulfilment  may 
be,  it  musty  if  the  prophecy  has  proved  true,  have  already  taken  place;  and 
by  this  let  us  judge  what  account  is  to  be  made  of  the  conclusions  often  so 
confidently  drawn  from  other  prophecies,  less  definite  and  precise  as  \f} 
the  time  when  the  fulfilment  was  to  be  expected,  but  precisely  similar  in 
language  and  import.  Thus  Isa.  i.  26— 218,  Zee h.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  many 
such,  are  brought  forward,  in  which,  it  is  declared,  that  Jerusalem  was  not 
only  to  be  rebuilt  and  inhabited' anew,  but  to.  he  filled  with  righteousness, 
and  be  emphatically  a  holy  city;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  as  this  has  never, 
been  literally  veriffed  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  as  a  whole,  another  Je- 
ntsalem  has  yet  to  be  built,  in  which  that  character  will  be  fuHy  realized.* 
If  such  conclusions  be  well  founded,  it  if  manifest,  that  we  must  have  one 
principle  for  interpreting  such  prophecies,  and  another  for  the  one  before 
iis,-<— or^as  that  cannot  be  admitted,  that  if  they  can  only  stand  by  the  future 
estabHshmeilt  of  such  a  universally  holy  city,  this  has  not  been  verified. 
For  of  the  Jerusalem  built  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  4he  Lqrd  ex- 
pressly said,  that  **he  had  returned  to  it,  that  he  would  dwell  in  it,  that  it 
should  be  called,  a  city  of  trut)),  a  holy  mountain,",  ^c.  Bui  if  this  was 
a  true  prediction,  and  has  been  verified  in  its  real  import,  and  if  there  is 
only  one  species  of  thterpretation  for  prophecies  already  fulfilled,  and  pro- 
phecies yet  future,  those  other  prophecies  referred  to,  supposing  them  to 
be  still  future^  cannot  absolutely  require  a  third  Jerusalem,  having  all  its 
people  hoiihesa  to  the  Lord.   • 

The  olber  prophecy  to  which  we  referred,  belonging  fo  a  different  pro- 
phet, IS  the  eminent  one  in  Hag.  ii.  0 — 0;/*  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 

',  ^  Imsl  Be^tond,  p^  2te  (  and  aU  wiilBis  of  tfaft  Mune  views. 
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Hosts,  Tet  once  it  is  a  little  while,  aind  I  will  shake  the  heave-ns,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the 
desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  firt  this  house  with  glory,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine/saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the 
former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosis;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  It  is  now  admitted,  we  believe,  by  all  expositors  of 
competent  learning  and  judgment,  that  what  is  here  rendered  *Mhe  desire 
.of  all  nations,"  cannot  refer  to'  Christ  personally.  It  was  so  understood  by 
Jerome,  who  explained  it  as  meaning  ^Mhe  person  desired  by  all  nations," 
(desideratus  cunctis  geniibus.)  He  was  followed  by  vazuy  of  the  older  in- 
terpreters. Calvin,  however,  even  in  his  day,  though  he  did  not. altogether 
reject  this  view,  and  raised  no  objection  against  it  on  philological  grounds, 
yet  seeing  how  ill  it  suited  the  connexion,  preferred  understanding  the 
words,  **  of  the  nations  coming  and  bringing,  with  them  whatever  was  pre- 
cious^ to  consecrate  it  to  the  worship  of  God;  they  would  not  come  eroptyt 
hilt  woiild  collect  all  their  treasures,  as  a  sacred  offering  to  God."  Hengs- 
tenberg  has  so  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  in  his  Christology,  Ihat 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one,  who  cahdidly  considers  what  he  has 
written,  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  expression  to  the 
person  of  Christ, — although  that  by  no  means  destroys,  as  Davison  insi- 

.  nuates,  the  Christian  sense  of  the  prediction.*  ^ack  thus  briefly  states  the 
two  reasons,  which  conclude  against  such  a  personal  reference:  **  It  can- 
not dpnote  the  Messias,  partly  because  of  the  plural,  (it  is  literally,  the  de- 
sires, or  rather,  as  Hengstenberg  shows,  the  beauties-T-the  beautiful,  pre- 
cious, or  glorious  things  of  the  nations,)  partly  on  account  of  the  connexion, 
according  to  which  the  shaking  of  the  heathen,  and  the  filling  of  the  tem- 
ple with  silver  and  gold  requires,  mon,  (desires  or  beauties,)  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of,  *  precious  things  of  the  heathen.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
passage,  Hosea  xiii.  15,  and  Neh.  ii.  9,  where  vessels  of  desire  (or  beauty) 
are  spoken  of;  also  1  Sam.  ix.  20."t  If  any  thing  can  be  reckoned  cer- 
tain about  this  femarkable  prophecy,  it  is  the  necessity  of  finding  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  afiairs  connected  with  that  second  temple;  fot- the  things  which 
were  to  happen  are  all  viewed  in  immediate  reference  to  "this  house,"— 
the  temple  then  in  process  of  erection.  Its  mean  outward  appearance,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Solomon,  had  filled  the  people  with  desponding 
^thoughts,  who  naturally  regarded  it  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  their  con- 
dition generally  was  to  be.  But  the  propnet  comes  forth  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  to  assure  them  that  it  was  to  be  the  centre  of  a  power  and  in- 
fluence far  beyond  what  ever  Sobmon's  attained  to,  that  the  surrounding 
heathen  nations,  shaken  from  their  carnal  security  by  mighty  commotions, 
would  come  to  it,  bringing  with  them  their  silver  and  gold  and  precious 

)  thin^,  and  that  not  only  should  its  glory  exceed  that  of  the  first  temple, 
but  It  should  become  in  the  highest  sense  a  sceire  and  centre  of  peace.  A 
flowing  of  the  nations  to  Jerusalem,  a  free  and  liberal  contribution  of  their 
wealth  and  glory  to  the  temple  of  God  there,  and  the  ratification,  while  it 
stood,  of  the  covenant  of  peace,  properly  so  called,  are  what  the  prophet 
Haggai  clearly  warranted  the  church  -to  expect  some  time,  at  least,  before 
that  state  and  constitution  of  things  passed  away,  which  commenced  at  the 
restoration  from  Babylon. 

Before  speaking  to  the  true  interpretation  o(  this  prophecy  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  we  may  just  advert  to  the  ground,  which  this  one  point  con- 
cerning it,  viz.  its  clear  and  palpable  reference  to  the  afifairs  connected  with, 

*  Davison  on  FrqpbBcy,  p.  399.  1  Apolageiik,p.  dOe,Sd'AQ^g;.   ' 
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or  growing  out  of  the  second  temple,  provides  for  convicting  of  falsehood, 
the  species  of  interpretation,  which  is  applied  to  a  parallel  class  of  prophe- 
cies,— of  which  the  60th  chapter  of  Isaiah  may  be  taken  as  the  most  emi*. 
nent  example.  The  delineation  given  there,  is  entirely  of  a  piece  with 
the  prophecy  in  Haggai.  For  what  are  its  teading  features?  The  erection 
of  a  city  and  temple  surpassingly  beautiful  and  glorious,  to  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  bfing  their  contributions,  vieing  one  with  another  in  their 
endeavours  to  advance  the  work,  and  to  lavish  on  it  what  is  most  rare, 
precious,  and  costly,  and  which  the  Lord  also  distinguishes  wilh  his  pe« 
collar  presence  and  blessing.  The  vision  is  a  mere  extension  and  filling 
up  of  the  outline,  which  is  drawn  by  Haggai,  Tas  also  still  more  briefly  by 
Zech.  if.  11,)  where,  as  we  have  seen,  a  temple  filled  with  glory,  sought 
unto  and  adorned  by  the  heathen  nations  and  blessed  with  the  peculiar 
manifestations  of  God's  presence  and  goodness,  are  promised  to  those  who 
watted  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  or  immediately  in  prospect. 
Now  if  the  delineation  in  Isaiah  imperatively  demands  a  future  restoration 
of  Israel,  and  stands  over  till  then  for  its  fulAlment,  the  conclusion  is  ine- 
vitable, that  the  parallel  delineation  in  Haggai  must  in  like  manner  stand 
over  for  the  same.  But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
and  the  veracity  of  his  plrophet,  who  expressly  joined  those  coming  glories 
to  that  second  temple,  and  on  that  ground  alone  proclaimed  its  superiority 
to  the  first?  To  transfer  these  glories  to  some  future  temple,  not  to  be 
bnilt  till  thousands  of  years  after  the  second  one  had  been  laid  in  ruins,  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  were  put  by  the  prophet  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  that  as  spoken  by  him, .a  false  vision  has  been  given.  But  if  we  shrink 
from  such  conclusions^— if  the  prophecy  has  met  with  its  fulfilment  in  the 
past,  then  there  being  only  one  legitimate  species  of  interpretation^  for  like 
prophecies,  whether  referring  to  past  or  future,  it  is  vain  to  point  to  such 
predictions  as  that  in  Isaiah,  for  conclusive  proof  of  a  still  coming  restora- 
tion.* - 

What,  however,  is  the  true  mode  of  interpreting  those  prophecies  in 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  by  which,  as  having  entered  already  on  their  ful- 
filment, we  would  rule  the  interpretation  of  so  many  others?  Shall  we  go 
about  to  distinguish  between  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  interpretation?  Not 
certainly  in  the  sense-in  which  these  expressions  are  commonly  understood. 
For  we  believe  the  language'has  but  one  primary,  proper,  and  grammatical 
sense, — ^nly  in  searching  for  tlytt,  we  must  not  look  at  the  bare  words, 
but,  according  to  the  canon  of  Vitringa,  mUst  view  them  in  connexion  with 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  action,  and  the  evident  scope  and  design  of 
the  prophet.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  prophecy 
and  promise  in  general,  to  take  its  hue  and  shape  from  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  that  gave  riso  to  it,  and  that  we  can  only  get  at  the  real  sub* 

*  To  mj  own  mind,  tliis  mods  of  argument  appears  plain  and  unanswerable.  But  in  look- 
ing into  what  ane  aomelimea  meets  with  in  recent  writers  on  such  subjects,  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
some  iacolQr  of  disoemment,  which  they  seem  to  poaaess,  and  which  gives  them,  as  it  were,  a 
sphere  of  vision  peculiarly  their  own-  Thus,  without  the  least  attempt  at  explanation,  or  any 
apparent  cohsciousness  of  a  difficulty  being  in  the  way,  one  of  the  authors  of  tlie  Lectures 
delivered  lately  in  London  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  quotes  the  above  prophecy  from 
Haga^i.  and  says,  *'lt  only  preserved  some  &int  traces  of  that  glory,  which  had  set  in  the  de- 
struction of  Solomon's  temple,  and  shadowed  forth  the  rising  again  of  that  ox»re  glorious  tern* 
pie,  which  shall  be  built  in  tlie  days  of  Messiah.  Thua  the  building  commeiiced  by  Zerubbabel, 
a  Jew.  and  finished  by  Herod,  a  Gentile,  stood  for  a  season  as  a  witness  fbr  God,  but  was 
finally  hid  waste  till  the  times  of  restitution,*'  ppw  952»  253.  A  witness  for  God,  indeed !  In 
what  respect  t  Certainly  not  h>  behalf  of  the  verity  of  his  woid,  which  in  that  caaa  must  have  - 
given  way,  piedicliDg  thiogs  of  the  bouse  then  w^jti^  w|uch  weie  never  realbed. 
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stance  by  looking  through  (he  peculiar  type  and  fonii>  in  which  it  happens 
ibr  (he  iiine  to  be  embodied.  Who  can  fail  to  discern  this  in  the  first  pro- 
phecy ?  Is  he  not  fitly  taken  for  an  ignorant  novice  or  a  shallow  unbeliever, 
who  sees  thefe  nothing  but  the  outward  serpent?  That  was  merely  the 
shelK  which  the  existing  circumstances  happened  to  supply,  the  kernel  lies 
'  wiihin.  And  so  we  may  say  of,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  delineaiions 
given  of  prospective  blessedness  and  glory,-— at  least,  when  the  scene  is  laid 
in  a  state  of  things  essenlially  difierent  from  the  present.  It  is  under  the 
form  and  aspect  of  the  present,  that  (he  future  must  then  be  pictured  to  our 
view;  for  thus  only  can  we  obtain  any  distinct  and  fitting  apprehension  of 
the  object  in  prospect.  Thus,  the  promise  is  given  to  a  downcast  and 
mourning  people,  that  the  Messiah  would  come  to  give  them  *'beanty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  (he  garment  of  prais^e  for  (he  spirit  of 
heaviness,"  (Isa.  Ixi.  3.)  Would  it  not  have  betrayed  childish  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  purport  of  holy  writ,  for  any  one  to  have  expected 
Christ  to  go  about  with  vessels  of  oil,  and  changes  of  raiment?  In  like 
manner,  to  a  people,  who  had  long  observed  days  of  fasdng-and  humiliation 
on  account  of  past  calamities,  the  prophet  Zechariah  holds  out  the  promise, 
that  these  days  should  be  turned  into  seasons  of  mirth  and  gladness,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  prosperity  that  should  be  poured  into  their  lot.  Would  any 
One  but  a  simpleton  ever  think  of  turning  over  the  pages  of  history,  to  learn 
whether  precisely  those  very  days  had  been  set  apart  and  observed  as 
special  holidays?  The  Psalmist  declares,  that  the  Lord  would  rain  ^  fire 
and  brimstone"  upon  his  adversariee,  (Ps.  xi.  6,)  and  Isaiah  predicts  of 
Idumea,  that ''its  streams  should  be  turned *lnto  pitch,  and  its  dust  into 
brimstone,"  that  the  land  should  become  *«  burning  pitch,  and  its  smoke  go 
up  foi^  ever,"  fchap.  xxxiv.  9,  10.)  Do  we  find  any  traces  of  such  rain 
and  burnings  m  history  ?  No,  neither  should  we  ever  dream  of  finding 
them, — for  the  prophets  are  manifestly  foretelling  judgments  upon  the 
wicked*  with  the  doom  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  before  their  eyes,  viewing 
that  as  a  type  of  what  was  to  come,  and  throwing  it  into  that  form  merely 
to  give  it  a  more  vivid  realization  to  the  mind«  Or,  to  look  forward  to  (he 
still  indubitably  future  world,  when  we  are  told  of  the  rememhranee-books 
of  the  great  assize,  or  a  place  in  Abraham^s  bosom,  or  access  to  the  tree 
of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,  or  the  wearing  of  a  crown  of 
righteouaness  and  glory,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature,*-- is  it  for 
a  moment  to  be  supposed,  that  the  gross  reality  is  what  is  there  to  be  ex- 
pected ?  Is  not  rather  the  unseen  future  elothed  in  the  hue  and  aspect  of 
what  is  known  and  familiar,  that  the  idea  may  assume  in  the  mind  a  mors 
▼ivid  and  substantial  existence?  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  prophecy 
throws  its  delineations  of  coming  good  or  evil  so  much  into  the  form  of 
existing  relations,  and  current  or  past  transactions,  which  were  all  so 
ordered  and  arranged  by  God,  as  fitly  to  represent  and  image  forth  die 
things  that  were  to  be  hereafter;  and  hence  the  glowing  character  of  those 
delineations,  which,  but  for  such  a  reference  to  the  present  and  the  past, 
must  have  been  comparatively  cold  and  lifeless.  If  we  do  not  bear  in  mind 
this  characteristic  of  prophecy,  we  can  never  apply  to  it  a  uniform  prin- 
ciple  of  interpretation,  and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  stumbling  at  every  step. 
Let  ns  view  the  prophecy  in  Haggai  in  the  light  of  these  remarks,  and 
we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  real  import. .  <^  What  was  to 
believers  the  deepest  ground  of  their  distress  in  beholding  the  plan  of  the 
new  temple  ?  Certainly,  not  that  the  taste  was  not  satisfied  by  a  beautiful 
edifice.  They  beheld  ratlier  in  the  relation  of  the  new  temple  to  the  former, 
a  copy  of  the  present  relation  of  God  to  themselves,  a  matter-of-fact  decla- 
ration, that  bis  favour  had  departed  from  them,  a  matter-of-fact  prophecy. 
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that  it  would  iiot.jetutti.  From  the  temple,  the  existing  simt  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  they  ai|:ued  to  (he  nature  of  the  kingdom  itself.  The  distress, 
therefore,  related  to  what  was  external,  only  so  far  as  they  regarded  it  as  a 
copy  of  what  was  internal.  This  form  of  the  distress  determined  also  the 
form  of  the  consolation.  Like  the  di8iTes8,4t  also  had  a  shell.  Without  this, 
it  would  not  have  been  consolation  for  them.  They  stood  on  the  point  of 
view  belonging  to  the  Old  Testainent,  under  which  they  lived.  To  them, 
as  their  distress  showed,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  inseparable  from  the  tem- 
ple. God,  therefore,  caused  the  assurance  to  be  imparted  to  them,  under 
the  form  of  a  prediction  of  the  glorification  of  the  temple,  which  they  were 
to  be  encouraged  to  build,  that  he  hs^d  not  rejected  his-  pe(ip{%,  that  all  his 
promises  were  ever  yea  and  amen,  that  his  now  despised  kingdom  should 
hereafter,  when  his  time  arrived,  surpass  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worjd  rn 
glory.  There  is,  undeniably,  a  true  divine  accommodation,  which  distin- 
guishes itself  from  the  unjustly  praised  art,  by  having  to  do  only  with  the 
form  of  the  troth,  while  that  perverts  its  very  essence.  This  true  accommo- 
dation runs  through  all  God's  deeds  and  discourses  from  paradise  to  Christ, 
(and  we  hiay  add,  from  Christ  to  paradise  again.)  What  else  was  it,  when 
he  promised  to  his  disciples  a  hundred*fold  more  of  earthly  goods,  than  they 
should  lofe  on  his  account?  '  What  else,  when  he  encouraged  them  by  the 
prediotion,  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve  seats,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
krael?  When  he  allowed  their  supposition,  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  sitting  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  and  did  not  correct  this  form,  in 
which  the  idea  must  necessarily  be  represented,  in  accordance  with  their 
education  and  spiritual  tast^but  only  their  erroneous  view  regardmg  the 
conditions  of  this  honour,  which  had  respe^ct  to  the  essence  and  was  rooted 
in  sin  ?  Or  wheo^  without-  meeting  the  erroneous  physical  conceptions, 
which  might  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples  be  so  easily  connected  therewith,, 
he  taught  them  to  pray  to  a  God  in  the  heavens?  Such  an  accommodation 
is  found  in  all  that  he  reveals,  either  personally,  or  by  his  apostles,  concern- 
ing the  state  after  deathf.and  the  kingdom  of  glory.  He  gives  it  to  us  pre- 
cisely as  the  description  of  the  paradisiacal  condition,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  can  comprehend  it.  Should  he  entirely  withhold  from  us  the  id^a,  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  by  us  in  its  own  proper  form  ?  Or,  ought  we  not 
to  speak  with  children  at  all  of  heaven,  because  we  can  only  S[)eak  with 
them  concerriing  it  in  a  childish  manner  ?  Rather,  the  childish  form  of  the 
idea  is  exactly  the  true  one  for  the  child*  For  only  in  this  form  is  the  idea 
comprehensible  by  him*  Bvery  other  would  lead  him  into  error  in  respect 
to  the  very  essence.'^ 

We  have  given  the  whole  of  this  admirable  statement,  because  it  brings 
more  fully  out  the  principle,  which  must  be  applied  to  determine  the  real 
sense  of  this,  and*  many  similar  prophecies.  In  fact,' on  any  other  priji- 
.ciple  We  must  find  both  promise  and  predictionfailingusatalmost  every  step. 
Certainly  the  above  prophecy  of  Haggai  must  do  so,  on  the  ground  taken  up 
by  recent  writers,  as  well  as  that  occupied  by  the  Jfews;  for  if  the  idea 
most  have  been  realized  in  its  very  form — if  an  actual  glorification  of  the 
temple  by  the  contributions  of  the  heathen  nations,  in  costly  and  precious 
things,  so  as  to  make  it  surpass  Solomon's,  was  absolutely  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  in  their  more  obvious  sense,  then  the 
destruction  of  that  temple  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  prediction,  and  no . 
future  temple  can  possibly  verify  it.  No  destruction  of  it,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  has  justly  remarked,  **couJd  consist  with  the  credibility  of  the  prophet, 
but  one,  which  according  to  the  idea  would  be  a  glorious  improvement— -a 

*  Heogsteitbsrg'fl  CbrisfpU  on  Hag.  ii  tf-  9, 
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deoa7,  like  that  of  the  seed-corn,  which  perishes  in  ihe  earth  in  order  to 
bring  forth  much  fruit."  In  this  sense,  but  only  in  this,  the  prophecy  has 
already  received  a  glorious  fulfilment,  and  will  be  ever  receiving  it  more  and 
more — though  only  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  will  the  truth  it 
onfolds  be  realized  in  its  fullest  magnitude.  The  temple,  considered  as  the 
seat  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  in  its  second  stage  of  development,  has  been 
unspeakably  glorified.  It  first  of  all  received  Christ,  €rod  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  himself  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  in  whom,  along  with  his  redeemed 
church,  the  temple,  so  to  speak,  cast  ofl^,  like  the  chrysalis,  its  exterior  form, 
and  was  raised  aloft  to  the  region  of  diings  spiritual  and  divine.  This  new 
and  living  temple,  into  which  the  other  had  properly  risen  and  merged,  and 
not  that  outer  shell,  was  henceforth  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  to  this  the  nations  have  from  the  first  continued  to  flock,  bringing 
their  consecrated  gifts;  from  this  the  covenant  of  peace  has  been  perpetu- 
ally going  forth ;  and  when  this  temple  shall  be  set  up  in  all  its  glory  on  the 
renovated  earth,  as  a  place  prepared  for  its  reception,  nothing  shall  be  waat- 
ing  to  complete  the  sublime  idea  of  the  vision. 

The  same  principle  every  where  appears  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah. 
W§  have  already  referred  to  his  prediction  about  the  fast  days  being  turned 
into  holydays  of  joy,  as  one  proof*  So  also  in  the  same  chapter  must  be 
nnderstood  what  is  said  of  the  flowing  of  men  to  tlie  theocraicy — which  is 
represented  under  the  form  of  .ten  men,  out  of  all  languages,  taking  hold  of 
.  a  Jew's  garment  and  insisting  upon  going  along  with  him,  (to  the  temple,  of 
course,  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,)  because' God  was  so  manifestly  with  him. 
Must  precisely  ten  men  do  this  ?  And  must  e^ry  Jew,  likie  his  forefathers, 
wear  long  and  flowing  garments,  that  he  may  have  breadth  of  skirt  enough 
to  admit  of  its  beipg  done?  Shall  we  not  rise  above  such  wretched  pueri- 
lities, and  believe,  that  the  Jew  stands  there  for  the  representative  in  every 
age  of  the  members,  as  he  alone  was  then  a  member,  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
-^that  his  going  to  the  temple  is  the  outward  form  of  the  idea  of  fellowship 
and  communion  with  God,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament 
worship — and  that  the  action  of  ten  men  towards  him,  denotes  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  depression  and  reproach  then  resting  on  the  members  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  coming  in  its  stead  of  the  highest  honour  and  enlaige- 
mentl  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  substance  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  al* 
ready  realized  in  part,  and  only  waits  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,  to  be  so  in  full.  In  like  manner  must  be  understood  what  is  said  also, 
in  that  chapter,  of  ihe  character  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  city  of  truth,  a  mountain 
of  holiness— and  what  is  said  in  Jeremiah  to  the  same  effect,  both  in  the 
passages  already  quoted  and  elsewhere.  During  the  time  that  the  temple 
and  Jerusalem  stood,  and  formed  the  centre  of  the  divine  kingdom  and  wor* 
ship,  there  was  a  partial  fulfilment  of  what  in  this  respect  was  promised ; 
but  only,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  it  was  such  a  centre,  and  was  tlie  resort  of  the 
trne  covenant^ people.  Viewing  the  predictions  as  promises,  it  was  to  these 
alone  that  they  were  made,  and  in  their  character  and  experience  alone  that 
the  expected  good  was  in  any  measure  realized.  But  from  the  moment  that 
Christ  was  glorified,  as  the  temple  and  Jerusalem  lost  their  original  charac- 
ter, and  were  no  longer  the  one,  the  proper  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  the 
other,  the  chosen  city — as  the  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  in  this  sense,  that 
is,  as  tlia  habitation  of  God,  and  the  seat  of  the  true  religion,  then  rose  bea* 
ven wards  with  its  divine  Head,  waiting  the  times  of  restitution,  (GaJ.  iv. 
26,  Rev.  XX.  2,)  it  is  in  that  higher  region,  or  in  the  history  and  destiny  of 
the  New  Testament  churchy  that  we  are  to  look  for  what  yet  remains  to  be 
^  fulfilled  of  such  predictions.  So  long  as  God's  house  needed  to  have  an 
outward  and  local  position  upon  earth,  it  continued  to  hive  i^;  he  encamped 
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rouad  about  it,  according  to  his  own  word,  drew  towards  it  all  his  siiusere 
worshippers  from  eyery  quarter,  and  made  it  the  fountain  of  whateveir  holi- 
ness and  peace  existed  in  his  church ;  and  when  Christ  came  and  finished 
his  work,  he  did  not  mean  to  take  from  his  people  a -centre-place 'of  meet- 
ing and  fellowship  with  Grod,but  only  shifted  its  position, so  to  speak,  frOm 
earth  to  heaven*  made  it  independent  of  time  and  place,  and  instead  of  say-» 
ing,"  You  shall  find  me  here,-'  or  "goto  meet  me  there,"  he  said,  •*^Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,'*  and  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. .  So  that  Zion,  considered  as  the  seat  of  his  kingly  govern*- 
meat,  is  always  a  holy  mountain,  and  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of  trae  wor« 
ship  and  hofy  influences,  abides  still,  ai\d  in  higher  perfection,  than  before; 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  violence,  it  cannot  be  removed  or  plucked 
up  for  ever. 

It  would  cause  us  to  travel  over  an  immense  field,  were  we  to  take  thus 
all  the  passages  of  prophetical  scripture  which  bear  upon  the  subject  before 
us.  But  that  cannot  be  necessary,  as  if  once  the  principle,  on  which  they 
are  to  be  expounded,  is  fairly  established,  there  is  comparatively  little  dif« 
ficulty,  or  room  for  difiference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  particular  examples. 
We  shall,  therefore,  select  only  such  as  more  clearly  and  conclusively  being 
out  the  principle ;  after  which,  we  shall  confirm  what  they  establish,  by  ad-  ' 
ducing  examples  of  predictions,  which  the  providence  of  God,  the  great  in« 
terpreter  of  prophecy,  has  rendered  absolutely  impossible  of  fulfilment  on 
any  other  principle— both  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  in  that  of  other  na- 
tions and  countries. 

As  a  clear  and  incontroverfble  proof  of  the  soundness,  of  view  given  con- 
cerning the  temple,  chiefly  from  the  prophecy  ofHosea,  we  appeal  to  the 
prediction  in  Zech.  r'u  9«— 15.  Here  we  have  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  set  , 
up  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  by  the  action  of  a  crown,  (lit.  crowns  or  diadems, . 
but  only  one,  made  up  of  several,  to  be  expressive  of  a  higher  dignity, 
com  p.  Rev.  xix.  12,)  formed  of  the  silver  and  gold  brought  by  the  deputies 
from  Babylon,  and  placed  upon  the  high^^riest's  head«  was  signified,  what 
Christ  should  he  and  do.  He  was  to  be  both  priest  and  kmg,  a  priest  upon 
his  throne ;  and  he  should  build  the  temple  of  the  I^ord.  In  predicting  ihiv 
latter  part,  the  words  are  peculiarly  emphatic,  '*  And  he  shall  build  the  tem* 
pie  of  the  Lord,  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  Ihe  Lord ;  *'  as  much  as  to 
say,  ^  The  temple  you  are  now  building  is  but  a  preparatory  and  temporary 
concern — it  is  only  the  shell  and  shadow  of  what  is  to  be — the  temple,  in  its 
true  and  proper  sense,  is  to  be  built  by  other  and  nobler  hands,  it  shall  be  the 
work  of  Messiah,  though  he  will  admit  inferior  instruments  to  share  with  him 
in  the  work — persons  that  sha!l  come  even  from  the  farthest  distances,  ( ver* 
15,)  and  who  ar^  represented  by  these  deputies  who  have  come  from  Baby- 
lon, bringing  their  contributions  to  aid  in  erecting  this  material  building.*' 
Here  we  have  a  word  of  prophecy  given  apparently  for  the  express  purpose 
of  teaching  the  church  in  what  sense  thetempU  was  to  be  understoodi  when 
spoken  of  in  reference  to  Messianic  times.  The  prophet  speaks  as  if  it  were 
that  very  fabric  then  in  process  of  erection,which  Messiah  was  to  build, while 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  then  that  it  is  of  another  and  higher  kind  of 
edifice  that  he  is  discoursing.  He  is  endeavouring,  in  fact,  to  get  the  people  to 
elevate  their  ideas,  as  to  wfiatthe  temple  or  dwelling-place  of  the  Lord  must 
really  be ; — the  habitation  of  one,  who  is  emphatically  a  Spirit,  it  could  not 
fitly  be  a  gro<s  and  material  framework  built  by  men's  hands,  but  something 
of  a  far  higher  order,  composed  of  living  stones,  and  beautified  with  orna^ 
ments  of  the  Spirit.  Such  unquestionably  is  the  only  house  of  God  Mes- 
siah could  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  build ;  and  as  his  doing  this  is 
described  here  sis  th§  building  of  the  Umple^  we  are  furnished  with  a 
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Striking  proof  t)r  the  principle,  that  prophecy  often  writes  out  its  delineations 
of  the  future  under  the  shape  and  aspect  of  the  past,  and  are  prepared  to 
expect  simiiar  ezemplificaiions  of  the  principle  in  other  prophecies. 

Very  similar  is  the  expressipo*  and  requiring  a  similar  explanation,  found 
in  Dan.  ix.  24«  respecting  the  Messiah, "  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy,*'  or  rather, 
a  holy  of  holies.     That  this  cannot  refer  to  any  act  of  consecration  upon 
the  second  temple  is  evident;  for  even  the  first  temple  was  not  anointed  with 
holy  oil,and  the  Jews  themselves  admit,  that  such  oil  was  wanting  during  the 
second.    Besides  the  expression  in  the  original  here  is  not  Mf,  but  a  holy  of 
holies,  which  is  never  used  of  the  most  holy  place  in  the  earthly  sanctuary. 
Neither  can  it  be  referred,  with  many,  to  the  Messiah,  for  the  expression 
is  never  used  of  persons,  but  always  of  things,  such  things  as  possessed  a 
peculiarly  sacred  character,  and  were  holy  in  a  higher  sense  than  other 
holy  things, — the  altar  of  burnt-offeriugs,  the  vessels  in  the  sanctuary,  ^c. 
(see  Hengst.  in  loco.)     The  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  anoint  with  holy 
oil  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels,  as  well  as  the  ministering  priests,  (Ex. 
XXX.  22,  sq.  xl.  9,  sq.,)  and  it  is  well  known,  that  all  such,  anointings  were 
typical  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (i  Sam.  x.  1,  6,  xvi.  13, 
14»  Jas.  V.  14,  1  John  ii.  20,  27,  Acts  x.  38,  ^c.)    What  is  it,  then,  that  at 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  be  anointed  as  a  holy  of  holies,  with  the  gifia 
and  graces  of  the  Spirit?    Plainly,  the  new  temple  or  tabernacle,  the  chuieh 
of  the  living  God,  which  even  under  the  Old  Testament  was  sometimes  re- 
presented under  that  appellation,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  prophecy 
last  considered  in  Zechariab,  but  such  passages  also  as  Ps.  xv.  1,  xxvii.  4, 
5,  Ixxxiv.  4;     And  much  more  is  the  language  appropriate  now,  under  the 
diapensation  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  poured  out  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  dead  hearts  of  men  into  living  stones,  and  building  them  up  as  a 
holy  temple  to  the  Lord.     At  the  very  time,  therefore,  that  Daniel  was  fore- 
telling the  desolation  which  was  to  come  over  the  material  temple,  he  was 
intimating  the  consecration  of  a  new  and  higher  one.    And  speaking,  as  he 
thus  does,  of  the  church,  in  language  precisely  adapted  to  the  material  tem- 
ple/presenting  the  spiritual  idea  under  that  type  and  form,  he  teaches  iis 
.  how  to  understand  such  language  when  used  elsewhere;  in  other  words, he 
confirms  the  principle  of  interpretation,  that  when  future  things  are  predicted 
in  the  shape  x>f  past  or  existing  things,  it  is  the  reproduction,  not  of  the  out- 
ward and  literal  form,  but  of  the  inwtird  and  essential  idea,  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected.    We  might  also  adduce  in  proof  of  the  same  from  Daniel,  what  he 
says  in  ch.  viii.  14,  about  *»the  sanctuary  being  cleansed,"— if  that  be,  as  is 
Tcry  coninionly  thought,  a  still  prospecri ve  event.     The  expression,  says  a 
late  writer,  an  advocate  for  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews,  "cannot  mean, 
that  the  beggarly  elements  of  tlie  Jewish  law  are  to  be  restored.     It  must 
be  understood  in  a  gospel  sense.     The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink  .  .  .  Applied  to- the  Jews,  to  whom  the  passage  immediately  refers, 
the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  signifies  their  oonversion  to  God,"  ^c.  (Wod- 
row,p.  79.)     But  why  natural  Jews,  if  a  spiritual  sanctuary?     Are  we  to 
have  one  species  of  interpretation  for  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  and  a  dif- 
ferent one  for  another  ?     No ;  the  prophecy  is  another  example  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  not  the  very  form  and  infage,  but  the  essence  in  a  higher  style,  of 
Old  Testament  things  is  predicted  in  such  language — something  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  New,  that  they  did  to  the  Old  Testament  church. 

Another  example  may  be  taken  from  Zechariah,in  a  prediction  very  closely 
related  to  that  recently  explained,  ch.  iii.  6 — 10,  where  Christ  is  foretold  as 
the  antitype  of  Joshua  and  his  fellows,  (that  is,  the  one  who  should  truly 
and  properly  fill  the  priestly  office,)  and  when  he  should  come,  the  Lord 
says,  he  would  "  remove  tbeiniquity  of  that  laud  in  one  day.**  What  land? 
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Undoabtedly  the  land  of  Jiidea«  And  why  only  that?  jVot,  certainly,  be- 
cause the  people  who  dwelt  in  it  .should  atone  experience  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  mediation;  hut  simply,  because  it  was  then  the  proper  abode  of 
6od'3  coveoant- people, and  is  hence  taken  as  a  fit  de^i^ation  of  their  abode 
every  where  and  in  all  ages.  But  a  more  striking  and  unequivocal  example 
may  be  ibund  in  another  vision  of  Zechariah,  that  contained  in  eh.  v.  5-— 
1 1,  under  the  image  of  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Wickedness,  being  put 
into  an  ephah,  (a  measure  somewhat  less  than  our  bushel,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  holding  a  female  figure  witliQut  considerable  violence,)  com- 
pressed into  it  and  kept  down,  by  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  top,  and  after* 
wards  carried  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  set  down  fur  a  perma- 
nent dwelling  in  the  land  of  ^hinar  or  Babylon,  It  is  not  ihe  judgment 
and  ruin  of  Babylon  which  is  here  predicted,  as  our  translators  have  unhap- 
pily written  in  the  heading  of  tJhe  chapter;  for  the  punishmeni  threatened  is 
evidently  an  exile  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  how  could  that  be  predicted 
of  \hB  iuhabitants  of  the  land  itself?  It  had  been  no  punishment  tfor  themt  . 
but  the  reverse,  to  be  settled  and  built  as  a  house  in. the  land  of  Shinar. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  people  of  Judea  who  form  the  subjects 
of  the  vision,  and  who  are  represented  as  again  growing  up  to  a  state  of 
extreme  wickedness,  first  restrained  and  chastened  for  their  iniquities,  and 
then,  when  that  would  not  sufiice,  driven,  as  before,  into  a  region  of  banish- 
ment. The  region  is  called  ''  the  land  of  Shinar,''  not  as  if  it  were  to  be 
.  that  very  district,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  now  under  considera- 
tion, because  that  had  already  been,  and  was  familiarly  known,  as  a  land  of 
banishment.  The  people  were  going:  to  repeat  substantially  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  fathers,  and  the  doom  of  their  fathers  was  to  be  meted  to  them. 
The  same  tiling  is  intimated  in  plain  terms  in  ch.  vii. 

Another  passage  in  this  prophet  may  also'be  referred  io,a8  an  unanswer- 
able proof  of  the  prophetic  style  being  what  we  represent  it;  that,  viz.,  in 
ch.  xi,  13,  which  speaks  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  the  price  at  which  the  ungrateful  and  wicked  pef>ple  (personified' at 
last  in,  Judas)  rated  the  good  Shepherd.  <*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Cast  it  unto  the  potter;  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them.  And 
I  took  the  tliirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,"  i.  e.  cast  them  down  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
be  conveyed  to  the  potter;  its  being  done  in  the  temple  indicates,  that  it  was 
a  solemn  transaction^  but  the  money  being  the  price  of  blood,  and  also  in 
the  strictest  sense  unlawful  gain,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there — 
it  must  be  sent  to  the  potter.  But  why  specially  to  the  potter?  Who  was 
he  ?  And  do  we  hear  of  any  such  person  actually  existing  at  the  time  when 
this  symbolical  transaction  becamef  matter  of  history  ?  We  hear  of  none 
such,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  real  personage  in  that 
line  of  busineiis  had  the  least  connexion  with  the  money  given  to  Judas  for 
his  treachery.  It  is  here,  that  the  priiiciple  of  interpretation,  which  we  ad- 
vocate, comes  in,  and  dn  it  alone  can  we  educe  a  meaning  from  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  conformsrble  to  the  truth  of  history.  The  prediction  here 
rests  on  that  of  Jer.  xix.,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  it.  By 
referring  thither  we  learn,  that  the  potter  wrought  in  an  unclean  place,  in 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most  hor- 
rid and  abominable  rites  of  idolatry,  and  marked  as  a  place  of  infamy« 
Josiah  polluted  rt  with  bones  and  dead  flesh,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10*  Hence 
the  Jews  used  to  say  of  it,  that  iiiere  was  }he  mouth  of  hell.  And  just  as 
Jeremiah  was  there  commanded  to  break  the  bottle  in  pieces,  in  token  of 
the  Lord's  purpose  to  shatter  and^deslroy  the  people  because  of  their  sias^ 
so  here  the  price  of  the  good  Shepherd  was  to  bey  m  it  were^  casi  ther^— 
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into  the  very  place  where  their  abominatione  in  former  tim^s  had  cried  so 
loud  for  vengeaoee,  aod  where,  by  the  action  of  Jeremiah,  it  had  been  fore- 
shown, that  as  an,  abominable  thing  they  were  to  be  thrown  down  and 
dashed  in  fragments,  as  fit  only  for  destruction,  and  that  in^the  most  detest- 
able of  places.  The  children  were  substantially  to  repeat  over  again  the 
guilt  of  their  fathers,  and  to  make  that  guilt  appear  more  palpable  and  of- 
leusive  it  is  brought  again  into  eontact  with  tlie  worst  characters  and  rela- 
tions of  ancient  tinies.* 

Zecnariah  is  by  no  means  singular  in  the  use  of  such  language.  We 
find  the  other  prophets  adopting  the  same  method,  and  sometimes  in  away 
which  prevents  almost  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as  to  their  meaning. 
Thus  Hosea, ch.  viii.  13,  ix.  3,  says,  ^Now  will  he  remember  theii  ini- 
quity and  visit  their. sins;  they  shall  return  to  Egypt."  Why  to  Egyplt 
Manifestly  because  that  had  been  once  the  house  of  bondage,  and  is  the 
type  or  representative  of  the  future  house;  to  make  the  idea  of  the  future 
more  striking  and  palpable,  it  is  thrown  into  the  terrific  form  of  the  past. 
Even  liorsley,  with  all  his  predilection  for  another  mode  of  interpretation, 
admits  this  to  be  the;  meaning  of  the  prophet  here,  and  calls  "  returning  unto 
Egypt"  a  proverbial  expression  for  conveying  the  idea  above  mentioned — 
although  it  is  no  more  a  proverbial  expression  than  many  others  of  k  like 
nature,  with  which  the  word  of  prophecy  abounds*  We  find  a  precisely 
similar  use  of  the  past  in  ch.  ii.  14,  where  Israel  is  made  to  pass  again  through 
the  wilderness,  as  on  her  way  from  Egypt,  visited  there  with  peculiar 
tokens  of  the  Lord's  kindness,  and  even  the  valley  of  Achor  is  specified  as 
the  scene  of  a  trouble  which  should  issue  in  hope.  Is  it  for  one  moment 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  journeyings  in  the  desert  are  to  be  literally  retraced 
by  the  natural  Israel,  and  the  same  transactions,  which  occurred  there  cen- 
turies before,  repeated  over  again  ?  Assuredly  not.  Horsley,  therefore, 
speaks  in  his  comment  of  "her  outcast  state  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Gen- 
tile world,"  and  treats  those  past  events  in  Israelis  history  as  only  repre- 
senting similar  ones  in  her  future  history.  But  if  the  transactions  were 
typical,  why  not  also  the  people  ^whom  they  concerned^  and  the  land  thst 
people  were  going  at  the  time  to  occupy?  .  Surely  if  the  prophecy  speaks 
in  one  respect  of  a  recurrence  of  past  scenes,  merely  that  it  may  more  vividly 
portray  and  certainly  indicate  similar  ones  in  the  future,  it  must  be  a  simi- 
lar people  also,  in  whose  case  they  are  to  happen — ^that  is,  not  the  natural 
Israel,  but  the  spiritual — those,  who  are  now,  what  they  were  then,  the 
true  covenanb-people.  And  there  can  be  no  more  a  future  restoration  to 
Canaan, than  ther«  shall  be  a  future  deliverance  from  Egypt,  a  future  wilder- 
ness, or  a  future  valley  of  Achor. — Precisely  similar  is  the  representation 
given  in  Mai,  iii.  2,  3,  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  appearing  under  the  image 
of  refining  and  purifying  the  members  of  the  old  covenant,  and  in  particu- 
lar tlie  soHto  of  Levi — which  even  Horsley  cannot  avoid  explaining  thus: 
**The  worship  of  God  shall  be  purged  of  all  hypocrisy  and  superstition, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  simple  rites,  the  natural  expressions  of  true  devotion. 
*  And  then  shall  this  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  of  the  true  meof- 
bers  of  God's  true  church)  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,' " 

The  many  prophecies,  which  speak  of  David  as  the  future  king  of  the 
returning  or  restored  people,  belong  also  to  this  head.  Those  who  insist 
on  a  fulfilment  according  to  the  very  letter,  should  of  course  hold,  that  the 

*  It  is  from  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  two  prophecies  above  noticed,  anJ 
which  renders  the  one  in  2echanah  a  mere  resumption  and  extemded  application  of  that  in  Jere- 
miah, that  we  are  to  explain  the  reference  in  Matth.  xxvil  9,  where  the  prophecy  about  tir 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  Jt  rrqu)ree  both  prophecies  to  make  out  the  fa'^- 
piedictioD,  Had  Jsremiab  aione  is  refexied  to  as  teing  the  best  known.    (^  Heogs.  in  loco.) 
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identieal  son  oC  Jesse,  who  of  old  reigned  over  Israel,  mast  do  so  again. 
There  cannot  be,  if  we  are  to  have  one  species  and  a  nuiform  principle  of 
iaterprelaiiont  a  literal  Israel,  and  an  antitypieal  David.     If  the  word  Jew 
still  stands  simply  for  a  Jew,  the  word  David  must  in  like  manner  do  so 
for  David.     Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  comes  in  the  room  of  David, 
Christ's  people  must  surely  come  in' the  room  of  David*s  subjects.     And  it 
is  a  mongrel  species  of  interplretation  which  would  make  only.the  one  and 
not  the  other  pass  into,  the  antity  pe,  which  insists  on  having  the  literal  Israel 
only  for  the  heritage  of  the  spiritual  David.     Nay  more,  David  must  have 
hti  sons  again  succeeding  him  on  the  throne:  for  what  says  Jeremiah? 
*^  As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sar^d  of  the  sea 
measuted;  so  tv^ill  I  muliiplv  the  seed  of  David  my  servant,  and  the  Le- 
viies  that  minister  unto  me,    (Jer.  xxxiii.  22.)     To  such  absurdities  are  . 
we  reduced  by  the  method  of  interpretation  which  looks  to  the  naked  words 
merely,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  occasion  and  scope,  the  circunn  . 
stances  of  time  and  action.     Is  it  not  clear  as  noon-day,  tliat  the  prophet 
is  here  assuring  the  church  of  a  perpetual  King,  a  glorious  Head  to  watch 
over,  defend, and  guide  her  aflairs,  and  a  never-failing  supply  of  faithful  and  ' 
holy  ministrations — and  that,  as  the  condition  requisite  for  tiiis  under  the 
old  covenant  was  a  constant  succession  in  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi,  so 
he  presents  it  under  this  form,  as  the  one  most  easily  and  distinctly  appre- 
hensible by  those  who  then  lived  I     Rat  if  we  must  so  understand  what  is 
there  written  of  David  and  Levi,  and  the  multiplication  of  th^ir  seeds  re- 
spectively, with  what  consistence  can  we  understand  what  is  also  written 
there  of  Judah  and  Jerusalein,  of  their  restored  prosperity  and  glory,  other- 
wise th^n  as  a  prediction  of  the  good  awaiting  the  wiiole  church  and  king- 
dom of  Christ — the  city  and  people  whereof  he  is  King?     No,  say  many, 
it  must  be  the  very  city,  the  very  throne,,  the  very  people  of  David-*and 
till  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,  as  the  son  of  David,  and  Jerusalem  be  built 
again,  and  the  national  Israel  restored  to  it,  "the  throne  of  David  must 
want  its  king,  and  the  kingdom  of  David  its  Lord."*     But  as  David  him- 
self, as  well  as  bis  seed, is  said  to  reign,  must  he  occupy  it  along  with  Christ  ? 
And  as  David's  seed  is  to  be  multiplied  like  tlie  stars,  to  secure  an  inter* 
lainable  succession,  arje  both  David  and  Christ  to  be  subject  to  removal, 
that  otil'ers  may  come  in  their  room?     For  we  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
writer  above  referred  to,  ^  If  we  must  take  one  part  literally,  let  us  be  con- 
sistent, and  take  the  whole  in  the  same  manner. "t    But  what  says  Peter  to 
such  &  kind  of  literalities  ?    He  says, "  I«et  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  as- 
suredly, that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  cruci6ec), 
both  Lord  and  Christ;"  and  <again,  "Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  rigiit    . 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  for- 
giveness of  sins,". (Acts  ii.  36,  v.  31.)     Does  this  look  like  David's  throne 
wanting  its  king?     If  Christ  hath  been  exalted  to  be  a  Prince,  is  he  not 
seated  upon  a  throne?     And  if  seated  on  a  throne,  what  throne  is  it?    1» 
it  David's,  or  some  other?   Was  tliere  any  other  ever  promised  him  ?  And 
if  not  David's,  why  should  Peter  be  so  anxious  for  all  the  home  of  Israel 
knowing  that  Christ  had  risen  to  his  dominion?     Can  we,  in  fairness  and 
candour,  give  any  other  exposition  of  Peter's  sentiments  than  this :  Jesu^^ 
of  Nazareth  is  the  long-predicted  son  of  David ;  he  has  taken  possession  of  • 
hb  father*s  throne ;  and  it  concerns  all  the  seed  of  Israel  to  place  themselves  < 
beneath  his  sway  ?     We  can  see  no  other  honest  interpretation  of  Peter's 
words,  and  we  read  in  them  a  plain  attestation  to  the  principle,  that  such 
prophecies  take  their  hue  and  shape,  indeed,  from  Old  Testament  relations, 

*  brad  Restored,  p.  154.  t  II).  p.  149. 
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but  that  we  must  search  farther  and  lise  higher  for  the  subf  taace  they  eon- 
tain. 

'  '  We  sh^U  produce^nly  another  example  of  thi?,  under  the  present  aerie*. 
It  is  the  prophecy  regarding  the  iiending.  of  Elijah  in  Malachi,  which  in  the 
true  spirit  of  ancient,  as  well-  as  nnodern  Jewish  inierpretatioa,  we  are  told, 
inust  have  its  literal  fulfilment  in  the  resurreciion  and  re  appearance  of  that 
prophet.     The  explanation  of  the  angel,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  to  be 

.  the  messenger  going  before  the  Lord*a  face,  that  he  should  go  in  the  spirit 
ajad  power  of  Elijah,  and  that  be  should  do  precisely  what  ihe.prophet  face- 
tuld  as  tbe  pemliar  work  of  Elijah,  viz.  tun*  the  hearts  of  the  childreD  to 
die  fathers»'&c. ;  all  this  goes  for  nothing  with  the  writers  in  question.'  We 
even  found  one  of  them  asserting  that. John  did  the  very  reverse  of  whet 
the  angel  said  he  was  to  accomplish,  and  what  the  prophet  predicted  of 
Elijah.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  taking  the  words  of  the  an- 
gel in  their  native  import,  especially  as  we  find  that  import  confirined,  in 
the  most  txpress  and  unequivocal  terms,  by  Chript  himself,  who,  in  answer 
to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  disiciples,  *^  Why  then  say  the  scribes, 
that  Ellas  must  drst  come?"  replied,  '' Elias  veril^  cometh  first,  and  re- 
storeth  alj  tilings.;  and  how  it  is  written  of  the.  Son  of  (ban,  that  he  raust 
sufier  many  things,  and  be  set  at  naught.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is 
indeed  come,  and  tliey  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed^  as  it  is 
Written  of  him."     There  is  an  apparent  contradictiou  here,  which  the  dis- 

.  ciples  could  not  reconcile,  and  which  our  Lord  was  desirous  of  making  plain 

-  to  them.  There  were  two  d4fficulties  in  the  matter.  1.  The  non-appear- 
ance, or  ratlier  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Elias,  after  he  had  for  a  mo- 

■  jnent  appeared  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  which  did  not  seem  to  ac- 
cord With  the  current  opinion,  that  Elias  was  personally  to  come  and  do  a 
great  work  in  Israel  before  Christ,  The  removal  of  this  difficulty  consisted 
in  the  assurance  that  John  was  the  person  meant  by  Elias,  having  come  in 
his, spirit,  and  to  do  substantially  his  work  over  again.  2.  But  then,  admit- 
ting this,  anoihei  difficulty  presented  itself,  viz.  that  John  did  not  appear 
to  have  done  the  work,  for  which,  as  the  second  Elias,  he  was  sent, — a 
work  of  eflfectual,  permanent  reformation,  such  as  would  restore  the  de* 
ffenerute  children  of  thai  generation  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  pious 
forefathers,  and  make  parent  and  child  substantially  one,  had  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  except  to  a  vei'y  limited  extent,  been  accomplished.  And  how  was 
this  to.be  explained?  On  the  principle,  our  Lord  told,  them, of  which  we 
had  formerly  occasion  to  adiluce  several  examples,  viz.  that  in  foretelling 
what  this  Elias  was  to  do,  the  Lord  had  respect  to  his  own  bountiful  gift 
and  gracious  intentions,  not  to.  the  way  in  which  sin^might  frustrate  these. 

.  He  refers  to  his  own  ea?e,  as  precisely  similar  in  this  respect.  Though 
foretold  as  the  great  itestorer  of  Israel,  who  should  redeem  his  people,  and 
save  them  from  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies,  he  should  suffer  the  mest 
unworthy  treatment,  and  the  deepest  sufferings  at  the  iMnds  of  men,  which 
would  inevitably  im))ly  the  exclusion  of  many  from  an  interest  in  his  work. 
In  regard  both  to  the  Lord  and  his  forerunner,  it  was  true,  that  many  "re- 
jected the  counsel  of  God  against  thepiselves,"  (Luke  vii.  30.)  Chriet  evea 
says  this  was  written  of  Jo hn,-^not  expressly  written  in  Malachi's  predic- 
tion of  him,  or  any  other,  but  implied  in  the  very  name  by  which  he  was 
designated,  and  the  kind  of  work  assigned  him;  for  sent,  a|  he  was,  to  stir 
up  such  a  thorough  reformation  and  tipiritual  revival,  as  Eltas  was  called 
to,  he  could  not  expect  any  thing  but  the  like  rough  treatment.  But  stilt 
the  counsel  stood  in  regani  lo  tlie  elcet  few,,  whom  God  chiefly  reapected, 
and  so  far  the  promise  was  verified.  Here,  then,  again,  we  have  a  predic- 
tion written  out  so  exacdy  in  tbe  style  of  wha4  was  past  in  Israelilish  hie- 
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tory,  that  a  carnal  Jew  or  superficial  inquirer  was  led  to  expect  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Elias,  while  still  the  highest  of  all  authority  has  assured 
us  that  quite  another* person  was  meanty-^that  the  thing  predicted  was  a 
New  Testament  idea,  moulded  after  an  Old  Testament  form ; — and  is  it  not 
simply  to  follow  out  the  species  of  interpretation  we  are  compelled  and 
urarrantt'd  to  adopt  in  regard  to  this,  and  so  many  other  cases,  when  in  re- 
gard to  precisely  similar  prophecies,  written  out  in  like  manner,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Old  Testament  events^the  prophecies  which  speak  of  a  restored 
Israel,  a  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  a  glorious  temple,  we  cast  of)' the  form,  and 
take  the  substance  of  the  idea  unfolded  ?  When  we  think,  in  short,  of  a 
converted  people,  a  redeemed  and  glorified  church,  and  a  renovated,  blessed 
world  for  her  possession  and  enjoyment?  It  Is  but  to  make  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  consistent  with  itself,  and  read  the  delineations  of  coming  events 
by  the  light  of  past  developments."* 

Were  we  to  take  into  account  the  prophecies  contained  in  Revelation, 
those  written  there  concerning  Babylon  might  be  cited  as  eminent  examples 
of  the  great  principle  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  For  it  ad- 
mits of  no  question,  that  these  refer,  not  to  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  nor 
to  any  city  at  all,  but  to  a  system  or  spiritual  kingdom,  which  in  many  im- 
portant respects  has  the  same  relation  to  the  church  now,  that  Babylon  had 
of  old ;  the  same  enemy,  scourge,  and  oppressor,  which  the  one  had  been 
to  the  election  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  other  was  to  be  for  a  time,  to 
the  spiritual  election  under  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and  hence  the  history 
and  doom  of  the  latter  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  evangelist  under  the 
aspect  of  those  of  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  certain  features  derived 
from  ancient  Tyre,  in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  pictiure.  No  one 
supposes  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  ancient  site  or  dominion  of  Babylon 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  fulfilment  of  these  New  Testament  prophe- 
cies ;  and  it  only  requires  the  like  mode  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
real  import  of  these  is  equally  irrespective  of  the  land  and  people  of  the 
literal  Israel.  Instead  of  enlarging  fiirther,  however,  upon  any  prophecies 
belonging  to  the  class  from  which  we  have  already  cited  so  many  examples, 
we  shall  rather  direct  attention  very  briefly  to  two  special  classes,  which 
lend  a  peculiar  confirmation  to  our  principle  of  interpretation,  as  the  pro- 

*  The  dedaiation  of  John  hiimelf,  in  annwer  to  the  question,  ^Art  thou  Elias?"  faaa  ofien 
been  prodnoed  as  inamsulent  with  the  view  given  of  the  matter  above.  He  replied,  No.  But 
the  explanation  is  obviou&  He  was  not  Elias  in  the  sense  (/ley  meant, — he  was  not  the  literal 
EHijah  of  the  Old  Testament  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  was  "  the  voice  ciying  in 
the  wilderness,  spoken  of  l)y  Esaias  the  prophet,**  he  as  much  as  says,  that  he  was  the  Elias 
predicted  by  Mahchi — the  special  and  immediate  messenger  going  before  the  Lord:  for  these 
were  evidently  the  same  pereonagcs—one  and  the  same  herald  of  one  and  the  same  Lon].— 
The  viaw  above  given  is  also  confirmed  by  the  expression  of  our  Ijord,  when  affirming  John 
to  be  Klias,  '*he  that  hath  ears  to  bear,  let  him  hear,"  (Matt  xL  14,)  which  is  always  used 
in  n'ierenoe  to  something  of  recondite  or  solemn  n>eaning.  requiring  a  look  beyond  the  surfiioe 
mto  the  deeper  import  and  relation  of  things.  <*The  words,"  says  Lightfoot,  *^  mtimate  a  sus- 
picion, that  tb^  would  not  receive  this  doctrme,  which  is  also  attested  by  the  pertinacious  ad- 
herence of  that  nation  to  this  very  day,  to  the  belief,  that  Elias  will  personally  come.*' — Nor 
does  the  expresgion  in  the  prophet,  of''  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,'*  as  that  before 
which  the  Elias  was  to  appear,  pesent  any  difficulty.  For  the  prophet  speaks  to  the  wicked, 
the  proud  despisers  of  Ood,  and  to  such  every  manifestation  of  God  must  be  a  great  and  ter- 
ribte  day.  Bnt  the  sending  of  oiie  Elias  before  his  first  manifestation  to  the  Jews*  may  cer- 
tainly be  heU  to  be  a  pledge,  that  not  one  merely,  but  many  Eliases  wiU  be  sent  before  his 
second  manifestation  to  the  church,  as  now  scattered  abroad.  And  what  is  everr  preacher  of 
repentance  to  a  conrupt  and  backsliding  church,  but  an  Elias?  The  church  wiU  need  many 
socfa  before  CfaristVaiivent  in  gloiy,  for  iniquity  shall  abound,  and  the  bte  of  many  wax  pold; 
and  the  Lord  will  assuredly  raise  tbem  npw 
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vidence  of  God,  the  great  interpreter  of  prophecy ,[ha8  rendered  their  fulfil* 
ment,  on  any  other  principle,  absolutely  impossible. 

1.  One  of  these  classes  bears  reference  in  its  terms  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves, and  their  future  destiny ; — such,  for  example,  as  Zech.  xii.,  where 
the  different  families  of  David,  Nathan,  Levi,  and  Shimei,  are  mentioned 
as  having  a  separate  existence,  and  as  families  partaking  of  the  same  spirit- 
ual experiences;  and  if  these,  of  course  the  natural  and  obrious  inference 
is,  that  the  other  ancient  families  might  in  like  manner  have  been  particu- 
larized, as  the  whole  land  and  all  its  families  are  describeJ  as  sharing  ia 
the  blessed  revival.  But  it  is  matter  of  undoubted  certainty,  that  all  such 
distinctions  have  long  ago  ceased;  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  has 
swept  them  entirely  away;  not  only  the  smaller  branches  and  divisions  of 
the  Jewish  family,  but  also  the  tribes  themselves,  have  lost  their  separate 
existence;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such  distinctions,  when 
once  lost,  can  never  be  recalled, — the  revival  of  them  would  imply,  not  the 
resuscitation  of  an  old,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  state  of  things.  So  long 
as  any  prophecies  were  depending  for  their  fulfilment  on  the  distinction  of 
tribes  and  families,  the  distinction  was  preserved,  and  so  too  were  the  gene- 
alogical records  to  attest  the  fulfilment.  These  prophecies  terminated  in 
the  son  of  Mary,  the  branch  of  the  house  of  David,  and  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  and  when  he  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do,  as  the  vail,  which 
separated  the  most  holy  place,  was  rent  in  twain,  destroying  the  grand  dis- 
tinction at  the  centre,  so  every  other  distinction,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
system,  was  to  be  understood  as  falling  along  with  it.  Hence,  we  find  the 
apostle  discharging  all  from  giving  heed  to  endless  genealogies,  as  no  longer 
of  any  service  in  the  church  of  God;  and  the  providence  of  God  shortly 
afterwards  confirms  the  word,  by  scattering  their  genealogies  to  the  winds, 
and  fusing  together  in  one  undistinguishable,  inextricable  mass,  the  sur- 
viving remnants  of  the  Jewish  family.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  of  Zecha- 
riah,  (and  the  same  substantially  may  be  said  of  many  similar  ones,)  being 
plainly  rendered,  by  the  providence  of  God,  incapable  of  fulfilment  in  the 
literal  sense,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  leading  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation;  and  when  it  speaks  as  if  the  old  distinctions  be- 
tween Israel  and  Judah,  of  tribes  and  families  and  houses,  were  still  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  to  which  it  points,  it  is  only  to  give  life  and  colour 
to  the  delineation  it  presents  of  future  things.  It  is  a  word  both  of  mercy 
and  of  judgment.  The  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  the  nations 
of  the  earth  coming  up  in  hostile  array  against  it,  with  the  design  of  utterly 
subverting  it;  but  God  turns  their  counsel  into  foolishness;  the  stone  they 
sought  to  roll  for  ever  away,  rushes  back  upon  them  with  resistless  fury ; 
deliverance  is  obtained  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy;  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  continues  to  sit  secure  in  her  place ;  and  not  only  \% 
the  outward  danger  and  distress  made  to  pass  away,  but  inward  refresh- 
ment and  life  come  in  their  room,  and  the  church,  through  all  her  members 
and  in  all  her  families,  presents  a  scene  of  extraordinary  revival,  as  of  life 
from  the  dead, — beginning,  as  such  a  work  ever  does,  in  deep  abasement 
for  sin,  and  yearnings  of  heart  after  Christ,  and  issuing  in  the  complete 
abandonment  of  all  that  is  idolatrous  and  unclean,  (chap.  xiii.  2—4.) 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more 
exactly  the  import  and  bearing  of  the  prophecy.  But  as  another  example 
of  the  same  class,  we  would  refer  to  Isaiah  Ix.  13,  where,  speaking  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  says,  "The  glory  of  Le- 
banon shall  be  brought  to  thee."  That  there  was  a  glory  of  Lebanon  in 
Isaiah's  time,  in  its  spacious  forests  of  lofty  cedars,  we  sufficiently  know; 
but  where  is  that  glory  now  ?    "  The  flower  of  Lebanon  languisheth,'*  and 
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"the  fire  hath  (fevoured  her  cedars."  It  is  from  what  Lebanon  was  to 
Jerusalem  of  old,  not  from  any  thing  it  is  ever  to  be  again,  that  we  are  to 
learn  what  the  Spirit  means  in  such  a  prediction ;  the  best  things  of  the 
past  are  employed  to  picture  out  the  glories  of  the  future ;  and  in  any  other 
view  the  expression  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  meaning. 

2.  The  other  class  of  prophecres  we  referred  to  are  such  as  make  men- 
tion of  other  nations  in  respect  to  the  future,  sometimes  alone,  and  at  other 
times  in  -connexion  with  Israel.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Moab,  &c.,  are 
constantly  spoken  of  as  having  to  do,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  pro- 
mised restoration ;  and  the  three  former,  in  particular,  are  named  as  the 
countries  from  which  the  restored  are  to  come.  No  reason,  except  what 
is  wholly  fictitious  and  imaginary,  can  be  rendered  for  this,  but  the  fact,  that 
these  were  the  countries  from  whirh  a  restoration  had  already  been,  or  was 
soon  to  be  effected ;  the  Jews  have  had  no  peculiar  connexion  with  them 
since,  for  many  centuries  far  less  connexion  than  with  various  oiher  regions, 
and  such  countries,  as  national  powers,  in  which  respect  they  are  princi- 
pally alluded  to,  are  long  since  and  irretrievably  gone.  The  countries/rom 
which,  the  monarchies  in  spite  of  which,  the  restoration  is  to  be  effected, 
must  be  understood  typically,  as  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  a  literal 
restoration  are  constrained  to  allow;*  and  how,  then,  in  candour  and  con- 
sistence, can  we  avoid  regarding  typically  also  the  country  to  which,  and 
the  people  in  whom?  How  incongruous  were  it  not  to  mix  up  in  one  pre- 
diction, and  interchange  with  one  another,  the  antitypical  adversary  and  a 
literal  Israel,  an  antitypical  Egypt  or  Babylon,  and  a  literal  Judah  or  Je- 
rusalem ?  It  is  impossible,  that  the  tried  words  of  God  can  be  so  arbitrary 
and  capricious.  And  then,  if  we  take  all  in  one  sense,  and  that  the  simply 
literal,  the  whole  ancient  world  of  the  east  will  need  to  be  reproduced  and 
come  back  again  into  life  and  action,  as  it  was  before.  There  must  again 
appear  the  Midianites,  the  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 
&c.,  (Isa.  Ix.  6,  9,  xi.  14,  Ixiii.,  &c.)  Tyre  must  also  rise  anew  into  ex- 
istence, and  with  a  better  spirit,  but  with  like  success,  ply  her  pursuits  of 
merchandise,  (Ps.  xlv.  12,  Isa.  xxiii.  18.)  Nay,  the  literal  restoration 
of  Israel  to  the  holy  land  is  to  be  no  singular  bo6n  for  them ;  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites,  the  Elamite:*,  and  others,  not  excepting  even  Sodom  and 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  are  also  to  return  from  their  captivity  and  resume 
their  original  position  round  Israel,  (Jer.  xlviii.  47,  xlix.,  £z.  xvi.)  Must 
we  deny  all  history,  and  prostrate  all  reason  to  believe  such  things  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  view  the  providence  of  God,  in  rendering  them  impossible, 
as  clearly  pointing  the  way  to  another  mode  of  understanding  this  whole 
series  of  predictions,  and  putting  its  seal  of  confirmation  upon  the  principle 
of  interpretation  we  have  been  labouring  to  establish?  Shall  we  not  con- 
chide,  that  the  ancient  objects,  indeed,  are  past  and  gone,  but  that  the  an- 
cient relations  still  substantially  live,  and  that  the  future  events  foretold  un- 
der the  form  and  shadow  of  these  shall  be  verified,  not  in  the  oldness  of  the 
letter,  but  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit,  on  the  far  higher  territory  and  more 
expansive  field,  which  belongs  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament? 

We  can  no  otherwise  give  consistence  to  the  revelations  of  God's  mind 
and  will, 'and  obtain  either  a  uniform  or  an  enlarged  view  of  his  purposes. 
It  has  ever  been  the  general  character  of  his  communications  to  his  church, 
tliat  they  stand  associated  with  manifold  circumstances  of  place  and  time ; 
and  when  prospective,  as  well  as  when  immediate  in  their  reference,  they 

*  See  for  ex.  Fry  on  Second  Advent,  Vol.  I.  417,  where  on  63d  ch.  of  iBaiah,  Eddm  is 
'*  the  countiy  apiritually  celled  Edom,"  L  e.  *'  the  European  or  Roman  advcmiy ,"  thougli  the 
people  are  stiO  the  literal  Jews.  So  in  the  same  writer  veiy  frequently.  So  also  M'Neile  on 
the  Jew%  Lect  iL  pb  70,  and  elsewhere. 
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necessarily  bear  on  them  the  ijpe  of  past  and  pcesenl  realities..  And  they 
do  so,  not  arbitrarily,  but  from  a  reason  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  For  all  former  good  to  the  church,  and  evil  to  the  adversaries  of 
God,  is  a  real  pledge,  a  prophecy  in  action  of  similar  good  or  evil  herealler 
jn  like  circumstances  to  arise ;  because  the  church,  through  all  ages,  is  esp 
sentially  one  in  its  character  and  interests ;  its  history,  from  first  to  last,  is 
the  history  of  one  great  family  of  God ;  and  its  prospectsof  future  good  are 
made  to  take  their  starting-point  and  their  form  from  what  has  actually 
been  experienced  in  the  days  that  are  past,  in  order,  not  only  to  convey  a 
more  distinct  and  palpable  idea  of  the  future,  but  also  to  keep  before  the 
eye  of  the  church  the  important  fact  of  her  essential  oneness,  to  lead  her 
members  in  one  age  to  realize  her  interest  in  what  befell,  or  was  promised 
to  befall  those  of  another,  and  especially  to  lead  ber  to  regard  the  past  good, 
under  the  form  of  which  the  fnture  was  presented  to  her  hope,  as  a  reason 
for  the  promises  respecting  the  latter  being  conferred,  and  a  pledge  of  their 
certain  fulfilment.  For  the  fact  that  God  had  already  blessed  his  people 
with  much  good,  was  a  proof  that  he  would  ^o  so  again  wheaever  their 
spiritual  condition  was  such  as  to  allow  of  him  doing  so.  Hence,  the  great 
mass  of  God's  protuises  to  his  church  take  the  form  of  a  recovery,  a  resto- 
ration, or  restitution,  tp  a  state  of  things  previously  existing,  and  varying 
from  time  to  time  in  its  particular  aspect  according  to  the  pre-existing  state 
immediately  in  the  eye  of  the  prophet.  The  state  of  things  before  the  fall  10 
the  type,  after  which  one  great  class  of  prophecies  is  modelled,  (for  ex.  Ps. 
viii.,  Isa.  xi.  6 — 9,  Ixv.  17 — ^25,  Rev.  xxiii.;}  the  signal  deliverance  from 
Egypt  first,  and  afterwards  from  Babylon,  the  type  of  another,  (for  ex.  Isau 
xi.  10 — 16,  where  both  deliverances  are  intermingled  in  he  representaiion, 
and  that  in  immediate  succession  to  the  promised  return  of  paradisiacal 
Uiss,  Jer.  1.,  li.,  &c.;)  the  blessed  rest,  fulness  of  enjoyment,  and  manifold 
goodness,  which  was  inherited  in  Canaan,  especially  in  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon,  the  type  of  another  and  far  larger  class,  given  for  the  most 
part  when  every  thing  wore  an  entirely  different  aspect, and  pointing  some* 
times  more  immediately  to  one,  sometimes  to  another  fjpature  of  the  departed 
good — such  as  the  recovery  of  the  land,  or  the  new  erection  and  revived 
glory  of  the  temple,  or  the  re-exalta^on  of  the  house  of  David,  or  the  un- 
interrupted flow  of  peace  and  prosperity.  And  to  regard  all  such  prophe- 
cies, as  we  conceive  they  should  be,  in  the  light  of  typical  delineations, 
drawn  out  in  the  form  and  pattern  of  former  things,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  an  eye  to  these  as  containing  '*not  the  very  image,  but  a  shadow  only*' 
of  the  other  and  better  things  to  come,  is  just  to  suppose  that  God  dealt  by 
the  facts  of  his  special  providence,  as  he  did  by  the  institutions  of  his  sym- 
bolical worship— that  both  had,  as  we  trust  we  formerly  proved,  substan- 
tially one  character  and  design,  and  were  capable  of  being  alike  employed 
in  furnishing  the  ideas  and  the  language  for  depicting  the  future  pmspecta 
of  the  church.  As  the  writer  of  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  in  pressing 
on  their  acceptance  the  good  things  which  had  then  come,  takes  his  stand- 
ing-point on  theiloorof  the  earthly  tabernacle,  so  the  prophets,  in  describing 
the  prospect  of  the  good  things  that  were  still  to  come,  take  their  standing- 
point  on  the  fioor  of  earthly  dispensations,  descrying  in  these  the  pattern  of 
what  was  hereafter  to  be.  And  we  should  be  as'far  from  apprehending  the 
real  import  of  their  representations  by  imagining  the  recurrence  of  the 
events  to  which  they  refer,  as  we  should  be  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  of  the 
Hebrews  by  supposing  the  necessity  in  the  New  Testament  church  of  a 
visible, outer  and  inner  sanctuary,  real  sprinklings  with  blood,  or  an  actual 
door- way  into  the  presence  of  God.  '    ^         ' 

We  conclude  our  dissertation  by  briefly  noticing  some  of  the  leading 
arguments  which  are  advanced  on  the  other  side. 
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1.  That  pari  of  the  predfctiona^  reflpectinf  the  Jews,  which  foretold 
what  evilg  were  to  befall  them,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter;  and  it  in 
OBreasonable  to  suppose,  and  betrays  something  like  an  ungenerous  spirit 
toward  them,  even  to  conceive,  that  the  other  and  brighter  aide  of  the  pio« 
tore  shall  not  be  realized  too.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a'  plausible  objection, 
bnt  it  is  superficial ;  for  it  proceeds  on  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
true  gronnd  of  the  prophetical  delineations,  viz.  the  typical  character  of 
the  old  relations.  Admit  this,  and  then  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  lite- 
rality  so  long  as  these  stood,  but  no  longer;  whenever  the  antitype  has 
come,  the  literality  in  that  respect  ceases.  All  interpreters  are  obliged  to 
see  this,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  regard  to  Egypt,  Babylon,  xMoab, 
Tyre,  Edom,  &e.;  and  if  they  would  go  without  prejudice  or  bias  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  with  well-defined,  well-grounded  principles, 
we  are  persuaded  they  would  soon  see  it  in  regard  to  the  Jews  also.  But 
these  Jews,  it  is  said,  as  a  people,  inherit  to  this  day  a  curse ;  and  if  they . 
do,  so  long  after  the  gospel  antitypes  have  come,  why  may  they  not  become 
subjects  of  blessing,  as  a  people,  when  they  return  to  the  Lord,  and  get  in 
their  separate  capacity  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  T  Just  because  their 
return  carries  in  its  very  bosom  the  destruction  of  their  separate  being. 
So  long  as  they  maintain  their  separation,  they  are  apostates  and  outcasts, 
and  cannot  but  inherit,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  curse,  as  all  must  do, 
who  are  in  that  condition.  But  though  Levi  and  other  Jewish,  as  well  as 
many  Christian  writers,  complain  of  it  as  a  harsh  supposition,  that  while 
the  curse  is  thus  literal  and  national,  the  promise  is  no  farther  to  befolfiUed 
in  them,  than  by  their  entering,  on  conversion,  into  the  present  bl^ssin^ 
and  future  hopes  of  the  Christian  church,  as  if  no  proper  good  could  be 
enjoyed  by  them,  unless  it  were -earthly  in  its  nature,  and  held  by  them- 
selves alone,— this  is  merely  to  play  upon  appearances,  and  misapprehend 
the  re^  nature  of  things.  No  man  sorely,  who  is  looking  for  a  solitary 
piece  of  bread,  has  reason  to  complain  if  he  is  treated  in  company  with 
others  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  The  prophecies,  viewed  in  the  light  we  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  them,  unfold  to  the  whole  church  of  God  far 
greater  and  better  things,  than  the  carnal  Jew  is  anticipating;  and  if,  comings 
to  a  better  mind,  he  is  treated  to  the  possession  of  these,  and  at  last  rises 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  he  will  have  reason  to  thank  God 
for  having  done  more  and  better  for  htm,  than  he  had  conceived,  and  will 
find  his  portion  of  good  enhanced,  rather  than  diminished,  by  his  having 
so  many  to  share  with  him  in  its  enjoyment.* 

*  Th«  wgunMot  notioed  above  for  the  reitoraticii  of  the  Jews,  is  the  one  <:hiefly  preased  by 
iho  author  himaelC  in  the  Lecture  he  delivered  some  yeare  ago  on  the  subject  in  Ulasgow,  one 
io  the  volume  of  Lectures  on  (he  Jews  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  had  not  • 
then  leisure  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  proper  bearings,  especially  in  its  connexion  with  tlie 
whole  typical  relations  of  the  Old  Testament  |)eo(]4e  and  things ;  it  was  viewed  simply  by  itself; 
and  when  so  viewed,  a  very  partial  and  defective  idea  must  necessarily  be  formed  of  the  sub- 
ject The  argnmept,  however,  is  often  carried  further  by  those  who  contend  4br  the  literal 
restoration,  than  is  stated  above,  and  it  ia  affirmed,  that  not  oiUv  the  thieatenings  affecting  the 
Jews,  bnt  all  the  prophecies  which  respect  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  have  been  fulfilled  to  (be 
vsrv  letter,  and  hence  also  those  whion  respect  his  royal  glory.  This  has  been  asKited  with 
tnakm  fiequency,  and  y^  a  moment's  rejection  is  aomdent  to  expose  its  feUacy.  Did  Christ, 
in  the  very  fetter,  bru»e  the  head  of  the  serpent?  ,Or,  was  he  called  Immanuel?  Or,  did  he 
eat  butter  and  honey,  till  be  came  to  the  years  of  discretion  ?  Or,  was  he  anointed  or  oiled  to 
preach  and  to  rule  ?  Or,  was  he  taken  from  prisoh  1  Or,  did  he  Open  a  fountain  for  sin  and 
undeanneas?  Or,  were  his  ean  bored t  Such  questioUs  might  be  vastly  multiplied;  but 
these  alone  may  show  bow  rariily  men  ean  write  on  the  moat  solemn  subjects,  and  how  inoon- 
aidemtelv  tfae^  can  bong  into  peril  the  truth  of  God*a  word.  I  believe,  with  Vitringa,  that 
"every  thing  in  the  procAiecies,  rightly  explained  and  understood,  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, will  be  for  has  oeen)  fiilfitled,"  (on  Isa.  Ix.)  But  neither  reason  nor  Scripture,  nor 
the  providence  of  God,  tend  to  penoade  me,  that  suck  folfflment  must  be  aooording,  aa  it  is 
called,  io  ih$  very  UtUr, 
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9.  It  is  further  argued  in  support  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews,  that 
many  of  the  prophecies  bearing  on  the  subject  are  very  precise  in  their 
terms,  and  go  much  into  detail — specifying,  for  example,  the  houses  both 
of  Isfkel  and  Judah,  as  alike  interested  in  the  coming  good,  and  mentionii^ 
definite  places  and  boundaries  as  again  to  be  occupied.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  such  specifications;  but  these  by  no  means  infer  the 
unsoundness  of  our  m(»de  of  interpretation,  and  the  correctness  of  ihe  other. 
A  certain  degree  of  speciality  and  detail  was  absolutely  needful  for  the  one 
view,  as  well  as  the  other;  and  we  may  have  the  less  hesitation  in  regard- 
ing ihe  particulars  actually  given  as  typical  delineations  and  individuali* 
zings  of  the  general  truths  intended  to  be  conveyed,  since,  if  viewed  other- 
wise, they  will  sometimes  cross  one  another,  or  express  manifest  impossi- 
hilities.  Thus,  according  to  Malachi  i.  i  1,  every  place  is  to  be  consecrated 
to  God  for  the  offering  of  incense  and  oblation ;  while,  according  to  Isa. 
Ixvi.  23,  and  Zech.  xiv.  16,  all  are  to  repair  to  the  one  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
to  worship  and  keep  the  appointed  feasts.  And  how  often  repair?  Ze- 
chariah  says  only  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (implying,  by  ihe  very 
limitation,  that  not  the  carnal  rite  itself,  but  the  idea  symbolized  by  it,  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,)  but  Isakh  says  from  sabbath  to  sabbath. 
That  this,  in  the  naked  and  literal  sense,  exceeda  all  bounds  of  probability, 
and  was  consequently  designed  to  teach,  that  it  should  not  be  so  understood, 
even  Mr.  Fry  substantially  admits,  when  he  speaks  of  being  doubtful  **how 
far  it  is  to  be  literally  accomplished,  or  in  what  manner  it  is  symbolical  of 
something  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God^"  although,  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  grand  idea  it  embodies  is,  to  use  a  portion  of  his  own  words,  that  *'a 
real  theocracy  shall  be  established  over  all  the  nations,  and  shall  extend  its 
dominion  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  globe."*  But  if  the  language  here 
must  be  symbolical,  why  should  we  doubt  its  possessing  this  character 
elsewhere,  when  similar  delineations  are  employed?  In  like  manner,  the 
accounts  given  in  Zech.  xiv.^  and  Isa.  Ixvi.,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lord*s 
enemies  in  the  last  great  conflict,  are  considerably  difrerent,'^perfectly  con- 
sistent if  viewed  as  symbolioal  representations  of  a  grand  idea,  the  sudden, 
complete,  and  terrible  nature  of  the  destruction,  but  contradictory  if  viewed 
as  literally  descriptive  of  an  outward  occurrence;  for  in  the  one  case  it  is 
said  to  proceed  by  fire  and  sword,  in  the  other  by  a  plague.  -  Again,  what 
various,  and  in  a  literal  sense,  opposing  representations  are  given  of  the 
state  of  things  succeeding  the  restoration?  Sometimes  the  land  is  spoken 
of  as  too  narrow  for  its  proper  occupants,  (Isa.  xlix.  20,)  and  again,  as 
able  to'  accommodate  strangers  besides,  (Ez.  xlvii.  22 ;)  sometimes  as  all 
converted  into  a  level  plain  around  Jerusalem  and  elevated,  (Zech.  xiv. 
10,)  and  again  ^s  retaining  its  mountainous  form,  with  the  exception  of  the 
site  of  the  temple,  (Isa.  ii.;)  now  it  is  David,  who  is  to  rule  in  the  land, 
again  a  branch  of  David,  and  again  a  prince  with  sons,  ^c. :— all  admitting 
of  an  easy  explanation,  if  considered  as  typical  or  symbolical  represenia<* 
tions,  but  otherwise,  at  irreconcilable  variance  with  each  other.  We  do 
not  need  to  except  the  most  minute  and  specific  descriptions,  such  as  those 
given  in  Jer.  xxxL  30 — 40,  2iech.  xiv.  10,  or  the  concluding  chapters  of 
£zekiei,  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  which  are  all  pregnant  with  great  and 
important  truths  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  it  would  take  us 
too  long  to  investigate  them  here.  For  the  first  two,  however,  see  Hengs- 
tenberg's  Christology. 

9,  But\certain  declarations  of  Christ  are  alleged  to  prove  the  fact  of  a 
litelral  restorati<:Mi  and  its  several  results.     Luke  xxi.  24, «' Jerusalem  shall 

*"  8(Boond  Advent,  VoL  I.  p.  443. 
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be  trodden  doi?o  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled ;**  i.  e.  we  are  told,  only  till  then-— ^thcn  she  agaiti  revives-^the  iden- 
tical Jerusalem  again  from  a: heap  of  ruins  becomes  a  splendid  city.  Un- 
warranted and  groundless  inference,  springing  from  a  desire,  too  often 
manifested,  to  make  Chri^t^s  testimony  more  express  and  positive  than  it 
really  was.  His  words  here  simply  declare,  that  as  the  kingdom  was  now 
to  l>e  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  an  earthly  centre,  like  Jerusalem,  was  no 
longer  needed,  and  as  such  a  city  would,  if  it  existed,  be  but  a  delusion 
and  a  mockery,  the  providence  of  God  would  so  order  events,  that  it 
should  never  rise  from  its  state  of  depression  and  misery  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  this  gospel-ag^.  But  the  declaration  goes  no  farther — it 
leaves  all  beyond  a  blank  page,  and  to  make  it  express  more,  is  to  fill  it 
up  with  words  of  our  own. — Acts  i.  6,  ^'  Lord,  (said  the  disciples  to  Jesus,) 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  And  he  said 
unto  them.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the 
Father  has  put  in  his  own  power;*'  which  means,  it  is  confidently  affirmed* 
that  the  kingdom  is  some  time  to  be  restored  to  Israel  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  disciples  used  the  expression,  only  that  they  were  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  the  time  when  that  was  to  take  place.  Again,  an  inference  without  a 
just  foundation.  The  disciples  ask  an  improper  question,  prying  wkh 
unsanctified  curiosity  into  the  hidden  future,  and  the  Lord  returns  an 
evasive  answer,  which  was  intended  simply  to  rebuke  such  curiosity  and 
to  turn  their  thoughts  into  a  more  salutary  direction.  Just  as,  when  Peter, 
(John  xxi.)  with  unbecoming  forwardness,  asked  what  John  was  to  do, 
and  was  repelled  by  the  answer,  *Mf  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I'come,  what 
is  that  to  thee?''  from  which,  it  would  seem,  the  early  disciples  drew  as 
hasty  and  groundless  an  inference  as  many  in  the  present  day  do  from 
tlie  other. 

4.  The  views  and  expectations  of  the  Jews  themselves  are  not  unfre- 
quently  appealed  to  as  a  proof,  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  predict  a  real 
restoration;  for  that  the  Jeiys  confidently  expect  such  a  restoration,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  But  to  go  to  them  for  light  on  such  a  question,  is  truly  to  go 
in  the  wrong  direction;  it  is  like  asking  the  way  from  men  whose  eyes 
are  sealed  in  darkness.  If  Christ  could  charge  the  most  enlightened  of 
thfem  in  his  day  with  ignorance  of  the  simplest  truths,  and  the  most  grievous 
misapprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  much  more  might  they  be 
so  charged  now,  when  given  up  to  judicial  blindness  and  wedded  to  almost 
every  form  of  error.  That  they  should  so  uniformly  look  for  a  literal  re- 
storation and  an  earthly  Jerusalem,  should  rather  be  taken  as  evidence  to 
the  contrary;  more  especially,  as  it  is  well  known  their  expectations  as- 
sume precisely  the  same  carnal  form  that  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  . 
flesh,  and  are  mixed  up  with  the  most  puerile  absurdities.  *'They  do  not 
look,"  says  Hyam  Isaacs,  **for  a  spiritual  reign,  but  a  temporal  one,  and 
Jerusalem  they  look  upon  as  their  paradise.  And  all  the  Jews,  who  have 
died  and  been  buried  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  work  their  pas- 
sage under  ground  the  same  as  moles,  and  rise  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
templ&etoodin  the  days  of  old."*  Then  are  to  follow  the  royal  banquet, 
the  entertainment  with  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  at  the  golden  table,  exquisite 
wines,  music  and  dancing,  the  carnal  marriage  of  Messiah,  &c.t  It  is  by 
a  literal,  or,  as  it  shoirld  rather  be  termed,  a  carnal  application  of  Scripture, 
that  they  have  come  to  entertain  such  unworthy  views.  And  the  fact  of 
their  doing  so,  should  not  only  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  any  appeal  to  them 

*  Forms,  Ac  of  the  Jewi^  p.  S59. 
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9B  authorities,  bot  also  to  demonstratiB  the  foUj  of  such  a  mode  of  handling 
the  word  of  God. 

5.  Lastly,  the  extraordinary  preserration  and  unchanging  nationality  of 
the  Jews  is  often  pointed  to  as  a  clear  sign  from  Heaven,  that  they  are  re- 
served for  important  purposes  in  their  separate  position,  and  that  in  their 
converted,  as  well  as  in  their  unconverted  state,  they  are  not  to  be  mingled 
with  the  nations,  but  to  dwell  alone.  Certainly  there  are  many  great  par> 
poses  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  events  of  their  history  in  both  its  stages. 
In  their  present  peeled  and  scattered  condition  they  are  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  God*s  threatenings,  his  righteous  indignation  against  apostacy  and 
imbelief,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  men  hardening  their  heart  against 
him  and  yet  prospering  in  their  course.  When  they  are  brov^t'  back, 
as  we  know  they  shall  be,  by  extraordinary  manifestations  of  divine  power 
and  mercy,  from  all  their  wanderings,  and  look  in  faith  to  him  whom  they 
have  pierced,  they  shall  be  witnesses,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen, 
on  an  extensive  scale  at  least,  to  the  everlasting  truth  of  God's  promises, 
the  amazluff  depth  of  his  goodness  and  merey,  and  the  omnipotence  of  his 
grace;  so  that  their  reception  into  the  church  shall  be  like  life  from  the 
dead.  But  it  is  the  church  that  is  to  receive  them,  not  they  who  are,  as 
it  were,  to  receive Hhe  church;  and  beyond  these  results  connected  with 
their  reception,  we  are  not  warranted  by  New  Testament  scripture  to  go 
concerning  them.  The  apostle  is  silent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as 
to  any  thing  farther.  In  Revelation  also  there  is  an  ominous  silence ;  not 
a  word  is  dropt  respecting  them  as  a  separate  people,  having  a  distinct  and 
isolated  stainding  in  the  Christian  church,  either  before  or  after  the  final 
restitution  of  all  things— most  strange  and  unacoountaUe,  if  such  a  sianding 
is  really  to  belong  to  them,  and  is  to  possess  the  breadth  and  magnitude 
so  often  assigned  to  it.  There  is  a  sealed  company  of  Jews  there,  bat 
these  beyond  a  question  are  a  portion  of  the  election  of  grace,  connected 
with  the  present  dispensation ;  abo  a  Jerusalem,  a  temple,  and  an  altar, 
but  all  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  as  a  whole.*  And  that  the  die* 
tinction  was  intended  to  cease  always,  and  whenever  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
was  embn^d,  seems  the  plain  and  incontestable  meaning  of  the  declam- 
tioQS,  that  *«in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,"  that  **the  middle 
wall  of  partition  is  broken  down,"  &e. ;  nor  was  less  indicated  by  the 
significant  fact,  at  the  threshold  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  that  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  first  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles, 
while  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  every  where  made  known  the  message  of 
salvation  in  Ihe  first  instance  to  the  Jews — as  if  purposely  to  show  how 
completely  the  two  divisions  of  the  human  family  were  now  to  be  amal* 
gamated  in  Christ.  And  for  what,  indeed,  was  the  separation  at  fint 
made?  Why  were  Abraham  and  his  seed  called  oat  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth?  Not  to  stand  in  a  direct  and  proper  antagonism  to  these  na- 
tions, as  if  the  real  interests  of  the  one  could  only  be  promoted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  separation  was  avow- 
edly made  from  the  very  first  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  natiops,  being  designed  (o  secure  for  them  a  blessing,  and  for  ena- 
bling them  also  to  rejoice  with  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  partakers  of  one  sal- 
vation and  jeint-heirs  of  one  inheritance,  (Gen.  xii.  3,  Deuti  xxxii.  43.) 
So  that  when  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  efiectually  began,  the  distinct  and 
peculiar  calling  of  the  seed  df  Abraham  necessarily  ceased;  and  for  them 
to  abide  still  in  the  separation  is  their  sin,  tlieir  misery,  and  their  punish- 
ment, which  God  overrules  indeed  for  good  to  the  church,  but  which  he 
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would  rather  see  finally  and  for  ever  abolished  by  their  comiug  again  in 
faith  to  be  ingrafted  inio  the  one  good  olive  tree. 

It  was  one  of  the  capital  errors,  into  which  the  Jewish  people  fell,  even 
when  tliey  were  in  covenant  with  God,  and  which  led  to  one  of  their  most 
grievous  and  d^ngerqus  delusions,  that  their  separate  position  was  not 
simply  a  means  to  a  further  end,  but  a  good  of  itself,  so  fixed,  that  it  ren- 
dered them,  as  a  whole,  the  objects  of  blessing,  and  so  important,  that 
God's  parposes  could  not  proceed  without  it.  They  hence,  as  before  re- 
marked, too  often  looked  upon  their  mere  descent  from  Abraham  as  suffi- 
cient to  seen  re  their  well-being.  And  it  was  one  great  object  of  God's  re- 
velations by  the  prophets,  especially  in  times  of  corruption,  to  point  out 
their  entire  misapprehension  of  his  meaning  in  this  respect — to  convince 
them,  that  his  purpose  of  election  was  for  a  holy  end  in  regard  to  them- 
selves, for  a  good  and  gracious  end  in  regard  to  others — that  he  ever  had  in 
view,  not  simply  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  that  seed  in  so  far  as  it  pos- 
sessed the  faith  and  character  of  Abraham — that  if  individuals  from  among 
the  Gentiles  possessed  this  spirit,  they  might  (as  in  the  case  of  Ruth  and 
others)  attain  to  Ihe  most  peculiar  blessings  of  the  covenant,  while,  if  they 
themselves  lost  it,  they  became  in  God's  sight  as  the  heathen,  and  worse 
even  than  they.*  And  if  this  were  the  ease,  even  when  the  distinction 
stood  in  all  its  rigour^if  the  circumcision  in  the  flesh  were  chosen  and 
endowed  with  peculiar  privilege,  only  that  God  might  thereby  obtain  a 
eireumeisbn  in  heart,  it  were  against  all  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
circumcised  in  flesh  shall  become  again  circumcised  in  heart,  they  sliall 
stand  apart  from  others,  to  whom  this  charaeterisUc  already  belongs.  This 
were  to  make  God  a  respecter  of  persons— a  builder  up  of  mere  outside 
distinctions,  as  something  good  in  themselves — which  he  has  ever  repu- 
diated. It  is  just  conceivable,  that  if  the  Jews  are  converted  as  a  people 
some  time  before  the  final  restitution  of  all  things,  and  after  a  period  of 
backsliding  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  churches,  a  supposition  which  has 
much  to  favour  it  in  the  word  of  prophecy ;  they  may  f<H'  a  season,  though 
it  can  only  be  for  that,  be  so  much  more  eircumeised  in  heart  than  others, 
so  much  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Abraham,  and  qualified 
for  the  service  of  God  in  the  latter  days,  that  they  shall  rise  on  that  ac- 
count to  a  higher  standing  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  again  occupy  a 
kind  of  centre-place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  so,  however,  it  will  be 
lees  because  they  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  than  because  they  are  of  his 
heart  and  his  faith.  It  were  no  doubt  conceivable,  also,  that  if  thus  raised 
for  a  period  to  the  highest  position  in  the  church,  they  might  at  the  same 
time  1)0  restored  to  a  temporary  occupancy  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  (as 
Dr.  Candlish  seems  to  think  probable,  p.  318;)  but  we  can  see  no  ground 
for  this,  which  would  not  equally  go  to  prove  the  re-establishment  of  the 
entire  Jewish  polity,  and  that  for  the  whole  earth,— no  ground,  in  fact,  but 
what  virtually  destroys  the  typical  relations  of  the  Old  Testament  church, 
and  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  uniform  and  consistent  interpretation  to 
the  word  of  prophecy.  The  nlore  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more  we 
are  persuaded  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  no  middle  point  to  stand  upon, 
between  the  views  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  those  which  re- 
quire the  literal  and  exact  reproduction  of  the  Old  Testament  state  of  things. 

*  In.  L  10,  Jer.  iv.  6,  ix.  25, 26,  Ez.  zvl,  &e. 
END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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PREFACE. 


The  work  here  presented  to  the  pnblic  forpis  the  completion 
of  the  plan  formerly  sketched  bj  the  author,  and  in  part  also 
executed,  on  the  Typologj  of  Scripture.  Though  the  present 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent production,  yet,  in  any  estimate  that  may  be  formed  of  its 
bearing  on  the  general  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  the 
author  trusts  it  will  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  principles 
laid  down  and  illustrated  in  the  previous  volume.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  thought  by  some,  that  in  a  work  professedly  treating  only 
of  what  is  typical  in  ancient  scripture,  a  space  unduly  large  is 
occupied  with  discussions  connected  with  the  Moral  Law,  to  which 
the  typical  element  does  not  immediately  belong.  But  if  the 
subject  is  viewed  in  a  comprehensive  light,  and  treated  in  its  just 
proportions,  the  relation  between  what  is  commonly,  called  the 
moral  and  the  ceremonial  in  Judaism,  will  be  found  to  be  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  attain  to  a  clear  understanding  and 
correct  estimate  of  the  one,  without  having  previously  understood 
and  estimated  aright  the  character  and  position  of  the  other. 
Besides,  the  slight  and  unsatisfactory,  often,  indeed,  palpably  de- 
fective and  erroneous  views  which  are  put  forth  regarding  the 
law,  in  works  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
appeared  to  the  author  to  justify  a  more  careful  and  extended 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  necessary.     He  regrets  having  been  obliged  to  throw 
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SO  much  matter,  especially  in  the  latter  Part,  into  the  form  of 
notes;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  this,  as  otherwise  much  that 
was  deemed  important  in  the  defence  of  truth,  or  the  exposure  of 
error,  must  either  have  been  entirely  omitted,  or  the  text  itself 
have  assumed  too  much  of  a  controversial  appearance.  That 
there  may  be  no  intermingling  of  error  in  the  author's  own  views, 
he  is  too  conscious  of  human  infirmity  to  pretend,  but  he  can 
confidently  say,  that  his  most  earnest  desire  and  constant  aim  has 
been,  to  ascertain  and  vindicate  the  truth;  and  in  this  confidence 
he  commits  the  fruit  of  his  labours  to  Him  from  whom  whatever 
^t  contains  of  truth  has  come,  and  to  whom  alone  the  glory  is 
due. 
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PART  I. 


TH£  RELIGIOUS  TRUTHS  AKD  PRINCIPLES  EMBODIED  IN  THE  HISTORICAL 
TRANSACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  REDEMPTION  PROM  EGYPT, 
VIEWED  WITH  AN  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  TYPICAL  BEARING 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  HIGHER  THINGS  OF  CHRIST's  REDEMPTION. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  BONDAGE. 


9he  history  of  what  is  called  the  Patriarchal  religion  maj  be 
said  to  terminate  with  the  descent  of  the  children  of  Israel  into 
Egypt,  or,  at  least,  with  the  prosperous  circumstances  which,  at- 
tended the  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn  there.  For  the  things 
which  afterwards  befell  them  in  that  land  rather  belong  to  the 
dispensation  of  Moses.  They  tended^  in  various  respects,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  new  dispensation,  and  especially  by  furnish- 
ing the  facts,  in  which  its  fundamental  ideas  were  to  be  embodied, 
and  on  which  its  institutions  were  to  be  based.  The  true  religion 
has,  in  all  its  stages,  distinguished  itself  from  impostures,  by  being 
founded  on  great  facts,  which  by  bringing  prominently  out  the 
character  of  God's  purposes  and  government,  provide  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  religion  he  prescribes  to  his  people.  This  cha- 
racteristic of  the  true  religion,  like  every  other,  received  its  high- 
est manifestation  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  where  almost  every  doc- 
trine, precept  and  promise,  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  facts  of  hia 
wonderful  history, — those  more  especially  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. The  same  characteristic,  however,  belongs,  though  in  a 
less  perfect  form,  to  the  patriarchal  religion,  which  was  based 
upon  the  transactions  connected  with  man's  fall,  his  expulsion 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  promise  then  given  of  a  future 
VOL.  n.— 2 
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chfLlIenge4  as  bie  own  in  a  peculiar  sensef,  that  be  might  convert 
it  into  a  suitable  habitation  and  inheritanee  for  the  people  whom 
he  had  already  chosen  to  be  peculiarly  his  own.  On  this  people, 
settled  ii^this  possession,  be  purposed  to  bestow  the  highest  earthly 
tokens  of  his  gracious  presence  and  blessing.  But  what  he  was 
going  to  do  for  them  in  temporal  and  earthly  things,  was  onljr  a 
representation  and  a  pledge  of  what,  from  before  the  birth  of 
tinie,  he  had  purposed  to  do  in  heavenly  things,  when  the  period 
should  come  for  gathering  into  one  his  universal  church,  and  plant- 
ing her  in  his  everlasting  inheritance  of  life  and  glory.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  twofold  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  while  we  investigate 
this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  and  arrangements,  just  as  in 
these  also  there  was  a  twofold  design.  The  whole  that  took  place 
between  the  giving  of  the  hope  to  the  patriarchs,  and  its  reiJizar 
tion  in  their  posterity,  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  view  as  de- 
monstrating, on  wha^  principles  God  could,  consistently  with  his 
character  and  government,  bestow  upon  them  such  an  inheritance, 
or. keep  them  in  possession  of  its  blessings.  But  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  in  another  point  of  view,  regard  the  whole  as  th^ 
shadow  of  higher  and  better  things  to  come.  We  must  take  it  as 
a  glass,  in  which  to  see  mirrored  the  form  and  pattern  of  God's 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  that  with  an  especial  reference  to  the 
grand  principles  on  which  the  heirs  of  salvation  were  to  be  brought 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  future  and  imperishable  glories. 
•*•  We  are  furnished  at  the  very  outset,  with  no  doubtful  indication 
of  the  propriety  of  keeping  in  view  this  twofold  bearing,  in  the 
C(mdition  of  the  heirs  of  promise'.  These,  when  the  promise  was 
first  given,  and  for  two  generations  afterwards,  were  kept  in  the 
region  of  the  inheritance ;  and  if  the  purposes  of  God  respecting 
them  had  simply  been  directed  to  their  occupation  of  it  as  a  tem- 
poral and  earthly  good,  the  natural,  and  in  every  respect  the 
easiest  plan,  would  manifestly  have  been,  to  give  them  a  settled 
place  in  it  at  the  first,  and  gradually  to  have  opened  the  way  to 
their  complete  possession  of  the  promised  territory.  But  instead 
of  this,  they  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  having  then  any  fixed 
habitation  within  its  borders ;  and  by  God's  special  direction  and 
overruling  providence,  were  carried  altogether  away  from  the  land 
and  planted  in  Egypt.  Th^e  they  found  a  settled  home  and 
dwelling  place,  which  they  were  not  only  permitted,  but  obliged 
to  keep  for  generations,  before  they  were  allowed  to  possess  any 
interest  in  the  promised  inheritance.  And  it  was  precisely  their 
long-continued  sojourn  in  that  foreign  country,  the  relations  into 
which  it  brought  them,  the  feelings  and  associations  which  there 
-grew  upon  them,  and  the  interests  with  which  they  became  con- 
nected, that. so  greatly  embarrassed  the  mission  of  Moses,  and 
rendered  the  work  given  him  to  do  so  peculiarly  difiicult  and  com- 
plicated. Had  nothJhg  more  been  contemplated  by  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan  than  their  simply  being  brought  to  the  pos9ession 
of  a  pleasant  and  desirable  inheritance,, after  the  manner  of  this 
world,  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  and  adverse  than 
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such  a  deep  and  protracted  entangleiQent  with  the  affairs  of  Egjpt. 
Considered  merely  in  that  point  of  view,  there  is  much  in  the 
divine  procedure,  which  could  neither  be  vindicated  as  wise,  nor 
approved  as  good ;  and  the  whole  plan  would  manifestly  lie  open 
to  the  most^  serious  objections*  But  matters  present  themselves 
in  a  different  light,  when  we  understarid  that  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  earthly  and  temporal  inheritance  was  ordered  so 
as  to  develope  the  principles,  on  which  alone  God  could  righte- 
ously confer  upon  men  even  that  inferior  token  of  his  regard, — 
and  this  again,  as  the  type  or  pattern,  according  to  which  he 
should  afterwar4s  proceed  in  regulating  the  concerns  of  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom : — Viewed  thus,  as  the  whole  ought  to  be,  it  will 
be  found  in  every  part  consistent  with  the.  highest  reason,  and, 
indeed,  could  not  have  been  materially  different,  without  begetting 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  mind  and  character  of  God.  So  that 
in  proceeding  to  read  what  belongs  to  the  work  and  handwriting 
of  Moses^  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  One,  whose  ways  on  earth  have  ever  been  mainly 
designed  to  disclose  the  path  to  heaven,  and  whose  procedure  iH 
the  past  was  carefully  planned  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  evejits 
and  issues  of  the  "  world  to.  come." 

The  first  point  to  which  our  attention  is  naturally  turned,  is  the 
one .  already  alluded  to,  respecting  the  condition  oi  the  Israelites, 
the  heirs  of  promise,  when  this  new  stage  of  God's  proceedings 
began  to  take  its  course.  We  find  them  not  only  in  a  distant* 
country,  but  labouring  there  under  the  most  grievous  hardship  and 
oppression.  When  this  adverse  position  of  affairs  took  its  com- 
mencement, or  how,  we  are  not  farther  told,  than  in  the  state- 
ment that  "a  new  king  arose  up  over  Egypt,  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"— -a  statement  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  thought 
to  indicate  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  reigning  family  of  Egypt. 
This  ignorance,  it  would  seem,  soon  grew  into  estrangement,  and 
that  again  into  jealousy  and  hatred;  for  afraid  lest  the  Israelites, 
who  were  increasing  with  great  rapidity  in  numbers  and  influence, 
should  become  too  powerful,  and  should  usurp  dominion  over  the  . 
country,  or,  at  least,  in  time  of  war,  prove  a  formidable  enemy 
within  the  camp,  the  then  reigning  Pharaoh  took  counsel  to  a£9iet 
them  with  heavy  burdens,  and  to  keep  them  down  by  means  of 
oppression. 

It  is  quite  possible  there  may  have  been  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  civil  affairs  of  Egypt,  which  tended  to  foster 
and  strengthen  this  rising  enmity,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  harsh 
and  oppressive  policy  in  which  it  showed  itself.  But  we  have 
quite  enough  to  account  for  it,  in  the  character  which  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Jacob,  when  they  entered  Egypt,  coupled  with 
the.  extraordinary  increase  and  prosperity  which  attended  them 
there.  It  was  as  a  company  of  shepherds  tlley  were  presented 
before  Pharaoh,  and  the  land  of  Goshen  was  assigned  them  for  a 
dwelling  place  expressly  on  account  of  its  rich  pasturage.*  But 
*  Gen.  zlvii.  11,  <<  And  Joseph  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
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^' every  shepherd,*'  it  is  said,  "was  an  abomination  to  the  Egypt- 
ians ;"  and  with  such  a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  the  national 
mind,  nothing  l)ut  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
ti^hich  the  Egyptians  lay  to  the  Israelites,  could  have  induced  them 
to  grant  to  this  shepherd  race  such  a  settlement  within  their  bor- 
ders. Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  when  the  remembrance  of 
the  obligation  ceased  to  be  felt,  another  kind  of  treatment  should 
have  been  experienced  by  tho  family  of  Jacob  than  what  they  at 
first  received,  and  that  the  native,  deep-seated  repugnance  to 
those  who  followed  their  mode  of  life,  should  discover  itself.  That 
there  was  such  a  repugnance  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  testimony  of  scripture ;  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
nirnish  abundant  evidence  of  it,  as  they  constantly  exhibit  shep- 
herds ih  an  inferior  or  despicable  point  of  view,  sometimes  even  as 
the  extreme  of  coarseness  and  barbarity,  and  the  objects  of  un- 
mingled  contempt.*  We  cannot  suppose  this  hatred  towards 
shepherds  to  have  arisen  simply  from  their  possessing  flocks  and 
Aerds ;  for  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  Pentateuch,  that 
Pharaoh  possessed  these,  and  that  they  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  the  land.f  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  nomade  or 
shepherd  tribes,J  who  have  ever  been  averse  to  the  arts  of  culti- 
vation and  civilized  life,  and  most  unscrupulous  in  seizing,  when 
they  had  the  opportunity,  the  fruits  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
industry  and  toil  of  others.  From  the  earliest  tim^s  the  rich  and 
fertile  country  of  Egypt  has  suffered  much  from  these  marauding 
hordes  of  the  desert,  to  whose  incursions  it  lies  open  both  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west.  And  as  the  land  of  Goshen  skirted  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  where  especially  the  Bedouin  or  wandering 
tribes  from  time  immemorial  have  been  accustomed  to  dwell,  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  native  Egyptians  would  watch  with 
jealousy  and  dread  the  rising  power  and  importance  of  the  Israel- 

the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Ramesefi.'^  <<  The  land  of  Goshen,"  says  Robin- 
son in  his  Biblical  Researches,  "  was  the  best  of  the  land;  and  such,  too,  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Esh-Shiirkiyeh  has  ever  been,  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  remark- 
able Arabic  document  translated  by  De  Sacy,  containing  a  valuation  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces and  villages  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1376,  this  province  comprises  383  towm 
and.  villages,  and  is  valued  at  {,i\lfil 5  dinars — a  larger  sum  than  is  put  on  anf 
other  province,  with  one  exception.  During  my  stay  in  Gairq,  I  made  many  in- 
quiries respecting  this  district;  to  which  the  uniform  reply  was,  that  it  was  consi- 
dered the  best  province  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  There  are  here  more  flocks  and  herds  than 
any  where  else  in  Egypt,  and  also  more  fishermen."  Wilkinson  also  states,  that 
no  soil  is  better  suited  to  many  kinds  of  produce  than  the  irrigated  edge  of  the 
desert  (where  Goshen  lay,)  even  before  it  is  covered  by  the  fertilizing  deposit  of 
the  inundation. '*—Afan»»#r*  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  SgyptiofiSy  i.  p.  222. 
How  such  a  rich  and  fertile  region  should  have  been  so  little  occupied  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  as  to  afford  room  for  his  family  settling  in  it,  and  en- 
larging themselves  as  they  did,  need  occasion  no  anxiety,  as  the.fkct  itself  is  indis- 
putable. ^ 

*  Rosellini,  vol.  i.  p.  178.,  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  16;  also  Heeren's  Africa,  ii. 
p.  146,  Trans. 

t  Gen.  xlvii.  6, 16»  17*    Ex.  iz.  3,  &c. 

X  See  Heeren's  Africa,  ii.  p.  157.  Rosellini,  Moa.  delP  Eg.  i.  p.  177,  &c* 
Heogstenberg>  Beitr.,  ii*  p.  437. 
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ites.  By  descent  tbey  vfere  themselves  allied  with  those  sliepherd 
tnhea,  and  by  the  advantage  of  their  position  they  held  the  key 
on  an  exposed  side  to  the  heart  of-  the  kingdom ;  so  that,  if  they 
became  strong  enough,  and  chose  to  act  in  concert  with  their  Arab 
neighbours,  they  might  have  overspread  the  land  with  desolation* 
Indeed,  it  is  a  historical  fact,  that  ^'  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  settled  in 
Egypt  have  always  made  common  cause  with  the  Arabs  (of  the 
Desert)  against  the  communities  that  possessed  the  land.  They 
fought  against  the  Saracen  dynasty  In  Egypt,  against  the  Turko- 
mans, as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  the  ascendency,  against  the 
Mamlook  Sultans,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Turkonkans,  and 
they  have  been  at  war  with  the  Osmanlis  without  intermission, 
since  they  first  set  foot  upon  Egypt,  more  than  300  years  ago."* 

Hence,  when  the  Israelites  appear  so  remarkably  to  flourish  and 
multiply  in  their  new  abode,  it  was  no  unnatural  policy  for  the 
^Egyptians  to  subject  thexh  to  hard  labour  and  vexatious  burdens. 
They  would  thus  expect  to  repress  their  increase,  and  break  their 
spirit — and,  by  destroying  what  remained  of  their  pastoral  habits^ 
and  training  them  to  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilized  life,  as 
these  existed  in  Egypt,  to  lessen  at  once  their  desire  and  their  op- 
portunities of  leaguing  for  any  hostile  purpose  with  the  tribes  of 
the  desert.  At  the  same  time,  while  such  reasons  might  sufficiently 
account  for  the  commencemient  of  a  hard  and  oppressive  policy,  * 
there  was  evidently  other  reasons  connected  at  least  with  its  fur- 
ther progress  and  deeper  aggravation,  and  such  as  argued  soiAe 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  prospects  of  Israel.  It  was  only 
one  ground  of  Pharaoh's  anxiety  respecting  them,  that  they  might 
possibly  join  hands  with  an  enemy,  and  fi^t  against  Hgypt;  aiio- 
ther  fear  was,  that  they  "might  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.'*f 
This  seems  to  speak  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  some  other 
region  than  Goshen  belonged  to  the  Israelites,  as  their  proper 
home,  for  which  they  were  disposed,  at  a  fitting  time,  to  leave  their 
habitations  in  Egypt.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  as,  in  the  early  period  of 
their  sojourn,  the  Israelites  had  no  motive  to  hold  it  in  conceal- 
ment. Then  the  announcement  of  Jacob's  dying  command  to  carry 
up  his  remains  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  which  the  whole  court  of 
Pharaoh  was  apprized,  and  afterwards  the  formal  withdrawal  of 
Joseph  and  his  family  from  the  families  and  affairs  of  Egypt,  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  state  and  prospects  of  their  kindred, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a  jealous  and 
unfriendly  government,  that  they  did  not  expect  to  remain  always 

*  Prokeach,  Eirinnerungen  aas  Eg.  as  quoted  by  Hengstenberg  in  hii  Eg.  and  the 
hoola  of  Mosec,  p.  78.  If  Egypt  had  previously  been  ovejrun,  and  fbr  some  gene- 
rations held  in  bondage  by  one  of  these  nomade  tribes  of  Asia,  there  would  have 
been  a  still  stronger  ground  for  exercising  toward  the  family  of  Jacob  the  jealous 
antipathy  in  question.  Of  the  fact  of  such  an  invasion,  and  possession  of  Egypt  by 
a  shepherd  race,  later  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  lett  tittle 
room  to  doubt;  but  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  as  connected  with  the  hifftory  of 
the  Israelites,  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

t  Ex.  i.  10. 
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connected  with  the  land  and  fortunes  of  Egypt.  ^'It  19  clear,  that 
{^haraoh  knew  of  a  home  for  these  strangerilsraelites,  while  he 
wished  to  have  the  thought  of  it  banished  from  his  mind ;  and 
that  ihouffh  his  forefather  had  treated  them  to  a  possession  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  he  now  considered  them  as  his  servants^  whom  he 
was  determined  not  to  lose-  It  is  precisely  because  he  would 
know  nothing  of  freedom  and  a  home  for  Israel,  that  the  increase 
of  Israel  was  so  great  an,  annoyance  to  him.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham were,  according  to  the  promise,  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  na- 
tions, and  should,  therefore,  have  been  greeted  with  joy  by  the 
king  of  Egypt.  JBut  since  the  reverse  was  the  case,  we  can  easily 
see,  at  this  aspect  of  Israel's  affairs,  that  the  further  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  could  not  develope  itself  by  the  straightest  and  most 
direct  road,  but  would  have  to  force  its  way  through  impediments 
of  great  strength  and  difficulty.*** 

The  kinds  of  service  which  were  imposed  with  so  much  rigour 
upon  the  Israelites,  though  they  would  doubtless  comprehend  the 
various  trades  and  employments  which  were  exercised  in  the  land, 
consisted  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  country,  in  the 
several  departments  of  field  labour.     It  was  especially  "in  mor- 
tar, and  in  btick,  a^d  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,  that 
,  their  lives  were  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage."t     The  making 
of  bricks  formed  of  clay  and  straw  appears,  during  the  later  period 
oC  the  bondage,  to  have  been  the  only  servile  occupation  in  which 
they  were  largely  engaged,  and,  of  course,  along  with  that,  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  for  which  the  bricks  were  made.     As  the 
hard  and  rigorous  service  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  this  de- 
partment of  labour  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  end  intended,  bat 
the  more  they  were  afflicted  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew, 
the  gloom  and  distress  that  hung  around  their  condition  were 
fearfully  deepened  by  the  issuing  of  a  cruel  edict,  commanding 
that  their  male  children  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.     This  was  too  atrocious  an  edict  even  for  the  despot  of  a 
heathen  land  to  enforce,  as  he  could  not  find  instruments  at  his 
command  wicked  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution.     In  all  proba- 
bility it  was  soon  recalled,  or  allowed  gradually  to  fall  into  neg- 
lect ;  for  though  it  was  in  force  at  the  birth  of  Moses,  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  afterwards;  and  its  only  marked  efiect,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  was  to  furnish  the  occasion  of  opening  a  way  for  that 
future  deliverer  into  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Egypt:  so  marvel- 
lously did  God,  by  his  overruling  providence,  baffle  the  design  of 
the  enemy,  and  compel  "  the  eater  to  give  forth  meat  !*'     The  only 
evil  in  their  condition  which  seems  to  have  become  general  and 
permanent,  was  the  hard  service  in  brick-making  and  collateral 
kinds  of  servile  labour,  and  which,  so  far  from  suffering  relaxation 
by  length  of  time,  was  rather,  on  slight  pretexts,  increased  and 
aggravated.     It  became  at  last  so  excessive,  that  one  universal  cry 
of  misery  and  distress  arose  from  the  once  happy  land  of  Goshen — 
a  cry  which  entered  into  the  ear  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  which 
*  Baumgatten,  Theol.  Com.  i.  p.  393.  f  Ex.  i.  14;  r. 
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would  no  longer  permit  him  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  a 
controversy,  Tvhich,  if  continued,  must  have  made  void  his  covenant 
-with  the  father  of  the  faithful.* 

So  much  for  the  condition  itself  of  hard  bondage  and  oppressive 
labour  to  which  the  heirs  of  the  inheritance  were  reduced,  before  the 
time  came  for  their  being  actually  put  in  possession  of  its  bless- 
ings. And  situated  as  they  were  within  tlife  bounds  of  a  foreign 
kingdom,  at  first  naturally  jealous,  and  then  openly  hostile  towards 
them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  kind  of  treatment  inflict- 
ed on  them,  viewing  the  position  they  occupied  merely  in  its  world- 
ly relations  and  interests.  .  But  what  account  can  we  give  of  it  in 
its  religious  aspect?  As  an  arrangement  settled  and  ordained  on 
the  part  of  God  ?  Why  should  he  have  ordained  such  a  state  of 
matters  concerning  his  chosen  seed?  For  the  Egyptians,  "  though 
their  hearts  thought  not  so,"  were  but  instruments  in  his  hands,  to 
bring  to  pass  what  the  Lord  had  long  before  announced  to  Abra- 
ham as  certainly  to  take  place,  namely,  that  his  ''  seed  should  be 
strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them^  and 
be  afiSicted  by  them  four  hundred  years.**  , 

1.  Considered  in  this  higher  point  of  view  the  first  light  in  which 
it  naturally  presents  itself  is  that  of  a  doom  or  punishment,  from 
which,  as  interested  in  the  mercy  of  God,  they  needed  redemption. 
For  the  aspect  of  intense  suffering  which  it  latterly  assumed  could 

*  A  modern  infidel  (Von  Bohlen,  Einleitung  zur  Genesis)  has  attempted  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  above  account  of  the  hard  service  of  the  Israelites,  by  alleging  that 
the  making  of. bricks  at  that  early  period  belonged  onl^  to  the  region  of  Babylonia, 
and  that  the  early  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  build  with  hewn  stone.  "  We 
can  scarcely  trust  our  own  eyes,"  says  Hengstenberg,  *'  when  we  read  such  things,'^ 
and  justly,  as  all  well  informed  writers  concerning  ancient  Egypt,  whether  of  earlier 
or  ol  later  times,  have  concurred  in  testifying  that  building  with  brick  was  very  com- 
mon there,  so  common,  that  private  edifices  were  generally  of  that  material.  Hfr' 
rodotns  mentions  a  pyramid  of  brick,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  those  still  stand- 
ing, (ii.  136.)  Moaern  inquirers,  such  as  Champollion,  Rossellini  and  Wilkinson, 
speak  of  tombs,  ruins  of  great  buildings,  lofty  walls  and  pyramids,  being  formed  of 
bricks,  and  found  in  all  parts  of  Egypt.  (See  the  quotations  in  Hengstenberg's  Eg. 
and  books  of  Moses,  p.  '^,  80.)  Wilkinson  says  (Ancient  Egyptians,  11.  p.  57,)  «The 
use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the  sun,  was  universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both 
for  public  and  private  buildings;  and  the  brick-field  gave  abundant  occupation  to 
numerous  labourers  throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  Enclosures  of  gardens  or  granaries, 
sacred  circuits  encompassing  the  courtsof  temples,  walls  of  fortifications  and  towns, 
dwelling-houses  and  tombs,  in  short,  all  but  the  temples  themselves  were  of  crude 
brick;  and  so  great  was  the  demand,  that  the  Egyptian  government,  observing  the 
profit  which  would  accrue  from  a  monopoly  of  them,  undertook  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic at  a  moderate  price,  thus  preventing  all  unauthorized  persons  from  engaging  in 
the  manufacture.  And  in  oraer  the  more  effectually  to  obtain  this  end,  the  seal  of 
the  kmg,  or  of  some  privileged  person,  was  stamped  upon  the  bricks  at  the  time 
they  were  made.'^  He  says  further,  "It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  bricks 
bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  II.  (whom  I  supposeno  have  been  king  of  Egypt  at 
the  lime  of  the  Exodus,)  have  been  discovered  than  of  any  other  period."  And  not 
only  have  multitudes  of  bricks  been  thus  identified  with  the  period  of  Israel's  bond- 
age, and  these  always  made  of  clay  mingled  with  chop|)ed  straw,  but  a  picture  has 
been  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  delinea-. 
tion  given  by  Moses  of  the  hard  service  of  the  Israelites — some  carrying  the  clay  in 
vessels,  others  mingling  straw  in  it,  others  again  taking  the  bricks  out  of  the  form, 
and  placing  them  in  rows,  these  labourers  of  Asiatic,  not  Egyptian  aspect,  but 
amongst  them  four  Egyptians,  two  of  whoda  carry  sticks  in  their  nands,  taskmasters 
— that  Rossellini  has  not  hesitated  to  call  it  <<  a  picture  representing  the  Hebrews^ 
as  they  were  engaged  in  making  brick." 
VOL.  n. — 8 
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only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  retribution  for  their  ^ast  Tinf%itbful- 
ness'  and  sins.  We  would  be  perfectly  warranted  to  infer  this,  even 
without  any  express  information  on  the  subject,  from  the  general 
connexion  in  the  divine  government  between  sin  and  suffering. 
And  when  placed  by  the  special  appointment  of  Heaven  in  circum- 
stances so  peculiarly  marked  by  what  was  painful  j^nd  afflicting  to 
nature,  the  Israelites  should  then,  no  doubt,  have  read  in  their 
marred  condition,  what  their  posterity  were,  in  like  circumstances, 
taught  to  read  by  the  prophet,  "  that  it  was  their  own  wickedness 
which  corrected  them,  and'their  backslidings  which  reproved  them." 
But  we  are  not  simply  warranted  to  draw  this  as  an  inference.  It 
is  matter  of  historical  certaitity,  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  by  many  and  painful  indications,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  long  in  Egypt  till  they  became  partakers  in  Egypt's 
sins,  and  that,  the  longer  their  stay  was  protracted  there,  they  only 
sunk  the  deeper  into  the  mire  of  Egyptian  idolatry  and  corruption, 
and  became  the  more  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.  Not  only  had  they,  as  a  people,  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  great  temporal  promise  of  the  covenant,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  God  himself  had  become  to 
them  as  a  strange  God ;  so  that  Mosea  had  to  inquire  for  the  name 
by  which  he  would  reveal  him  to  their  now  dark  and  besotted 
minds.*  The  very  same  language  is  used  concerning  their  con- 
nexion with  the  abominations  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  while  they 
sojourned  among  them,  as  is  afterwards  used  of  their  connexion 
with  those  of  Canaan :  they  served  "  other  Gods,"  "  went  a  whoring 
after  them,"  and  even  long  after  they  had  left  the  regioq,  would 
not  ^*  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt,"  but  still  carried  its  abominations 
with  them,  and  in  their  hearts  turned  back  to  it.f  Of  the  truth 
of  these  charges  they  gave  too  many  affecting  proofs  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  especially  by  their  setting  up,  so  recently  after  the 
awful  demonstrations  of  God's  presence  and  glory  on  Sinai,  and 
their  own  covenant  engagements,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
with  its  bacchanalian  accompaniments.  For  their  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  plainly  a  return  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  Egypt 
in  their  most  common  form.J     Indeed,  if  their  bondage  and  op- 

•  Ex.  iii.  13. 

t  Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Lev.  xvii.  7;  Ez.  xxiii.  3;  xx.  8;  Amos  v.  25,  20;  Acts  vii.39. 

X  It  is  admitted  on  all -hands,  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  under  symbolical  images 
of  irrational  creatures,  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  and  was  especially  cultivated  there 
io  connexion  with  the  cow  or  bovine  form.  It  was  noticed  by  Strabo,  1.  xvii.,  as 
singular,  that  <<  no  image  formed  after  the  human  figure  was  to  be  found  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  but  only  that  of  some  beasts,''  {twv  aXoytav  tiow  rrrop.)  And  no 
iiiiages  seem  to  have  been  so  generally  used  as  those  of  the  calf  or  cow — though 
autlK>r0  differ  as  to  the  particular  deit^  represented  by  it.  It  would  rather  seem 
that  there  were  several  deities  worshipped  under  this  symbol.  Most  of  the  avaiia- 
l^le  learning  on  the  subject  has  been  brought  together  by  Bochart,  Hieroz.  Lib.  ii. 
chap.  34;  to  which  Hengstenberg  has  made  some  additions  in  his  Beit.  ii.  p.  155 — 
lt)3.  The  latter  would  connect  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  with 
the  worship  of  Apis;  Wilkinson  connects  it  with  that  of  Mnevis,  (Manners  of  An« 
cient  Eg.  2d  series,  ii.  p.  96,)  and  Jerome  had  already  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Jeroboam  set  up  the  two  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Apis 
and  Mnevis  of  Egypt,  (Com.  on  Hos.  iv.  15.)  But  however  that  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  Israelites  were  disposed  to  Egyplize  in  their  worship,  the 
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pression  inr  its  earlier  stages  did  not,  as  a  timely  chastisement 
from  the  hand  of  God>  check  their  tendency  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners and  corruptions  of  Egypt,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  done, 
it  must  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  them  into  a  still  closer  con- 
formity with  these.  For  it  destroyed  that  freedom  and  elevation 
of  spirit  without  which  genuine  religion  can  never  prosper;  it 
robbed  them  of  the  leisure  they  required'  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  (their  Sabbaths  seem  altogether 
to  have  perished,)  and  it  brought  them  into  such  close  contact  with 
the  proper  possessors  of  'Egypt,  as  was  naturally  calculated  to  in- 
fect them  with  the  grovelling  and  licentious  spirit  of  Egyptian 
idolatry.  So  that  probably  true  religion  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb 
in  the  family  of  Abraham  than  toward  the  close  of  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt ;  and  the  swelling  waves  of  affliction,  which  at  last  over- 
whelmed them,  only  marked  the  excessive  strength  and  prevalences 
of  that  deep  under-current  of  corruptioli  which  had  carried  them 
away. 

Now  this  condition  of  the  heirs  of  pfomisB,  viewed  in  reference 
to  its  highest  bearing,  in  connexion  with  the  inheritance,  was 
made  subservient  to  the  manifestation  pf  certain  great  principles, 
necessarily  involved  in  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure,  in  V.espect 
to  which  it  could  not  properly  have  been  dispensed  with.  (1.  1 1 
first  of  all  clearly  demonstrated,  that,  apart  from  the  covenant  of 
God,  the  state  and  prospects  of  those  heirs  of  promise  were  in  no 
respect  better  than  those  of  other  men— in  some  respects  it  seemed 
to  be  worse  with  them.  They  were  equally  far  off  from  the  in- 
heritance, being  in  a  state  of  hopeless  alienation  from  it;  they  had 
drank  into  the  foul  and  abominable  pollutions  of  the  land  of  their 
present  sojourn,  which  were  utterly  at  variance  with  an  interest 
in  the  promised  blessing ;  and  they  bore  upon  them  the  yoke  of 
a  galling  bondage,  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  sign  of 
their  spiritual  degradation.  They  differed  for  the  better  only  in' 
having  a  part  in  the  covenant  of  God.  (2.)  Therefore,  secondly^ 
whatever  this  covenant  secured  for  them  of  promised  good,  it  must 
have  secured  purely  of  grace!  In  so  far  as  they  looked  to  them- 
selves, they  could  see  no  ground  of  preference — they  saw,  indeed, 
the  very  reverse  of  any  title  to  the  blessing  which  must  hence  de- 
scend -upon  them  as  Heaven*s  free  and  undeserved  gift.  This,  they 
were  afterwards  admonished  by  Moses  to  keep  carefully  in  re- 
membrance :  **  Speak  not  thou  in  thy  heart,  sayihg,  For  my 
righteousness  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  land. 
Not  for  thy  righteousness  or  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart  dost 
thou  go  to  possess  the  land,  but  that  the  Lord  may  perform  the 
word   which  he   sware  unto   thy  fathers,^  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 

most  likely  and  natural  method  for  them  to  do  so,  was  by  formmg  to  themselves  the 
image  of  a  golden  cow  or  calf,  and  then  by  engaging  in  its  worship  with  noisy  and 
festive  rites.  For  it  is  admitted  by  those  (for  example,  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i.  p.  44S,) 
who  are  little  in  the  habit  of  making  any  concessions  in  favour  of  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, that  the  rites  of  the  Egyptians  partook  much  of  the  nature  of  orgies,  and  that 
the  fundamental  character  of  their  religion  was  bacchaaalian. 
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Jacob."  Deut.  ix.  4 — 6.  (3.)  Hence,  finally,  the  promise  of  the 
inheritance  could  he  made  good  in  their  experience  only  by  the 
.  special  kindness  and  interposition  of  God,  vindicating  the  truth  of 
his  own  faithful  word,  and  in  o'rder  to  this,  executing  in  their  be- 
half a  work  of  redemption.  While  the  inheritance  was  sure,  be- 
«  cause  the  title  to  it  stood  in  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
they  had  of  necessity  to  be  redeemed  before  they  could  actually 
possess  it.  Having  become  the  victims  of  Corruption,  they  were 
also  the  children  of  wrath ;  sia  had  brought  them  into  bondage ; 
and  before  tbey  could  escape  to  the  land  of  freedom  and  rest,  the 
snare  must  be  broken.  But  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  alone  could 
do  it ;  if  nature  had  been  left  to  itself,  the  result  would  only  have 
been  a  fouler  corruption  and  a  deeper  ruin ;  as  the  Lord's  chosen 
people  they  held  the  promise  of  the  inheritance;  and  as  his-  ran- 
somed ones  they  must  be  brought  to  possess  it.  So  that  the  great 
principles  of  their  degenerate  and  lost.condition,  of  the  sovereignty 
and  freedom  of  their  election  to  the  promised  good,  of  redemption 
by  the  grace  and  power  of  God  in  order  to  obtain  it,  were  inter- 
woven as  essential  elements  with  this  portion  of  their  history,  and 
imprinted  as  indelible  lines  upon  the  very  foundations  of  their 
national  existence. 

Thb  parallel  here,  in  each  particular,  between  the  earthly  and 
the  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  or,  as  we  more  com- 
monly term  it,  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  must  so  readily 
present  itself  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, that  we  need  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  the  agreement. 
It  is  most  expressly  declared,  and  indeed  is  implied  in  the  whole 
plan  of  redemption  unfolded  in  the  gospel,  that  those  who  become 
heirs  of  salvation  are,  in  their  natural  state  no  better  than  other 
men — they  are  members  of  the  same  fallen  family — ^the  same  ele- 
meqts  of  corruption  work  in  them — they  are  children  of  wrath, 
oven  as  others.*'  When,  therefore,  it  is  asked,  who  makes  them 
to  differ,  so  that  while  others  perish  in  their  sins,  they  obtain  the 
blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  re- 
turned is,  the  free  and  sovereign  riches  of  the  grace  of  God ;  the 
confession  of  Paul  for  himself,  is  equally  suited  to  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  faithful,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  ant;"  nor 
is  there  a  blessing  of  life  here,  or  a  ray  of  glory  hereafter,  that  any 
of  them  may  experience,  of  which  he  shall  have  any  other  account 
to  give,  than  that  it  has  flowed  from  the  undeserved  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.t  And  when  this  distinguishing  grace  of  QoA 
comes  down  to  develope  itself  in  the  personal  history  of  men,  and 
to  bring  them  \o  the  possession  of  its  elevated  prospects,  how  can 
it  possibly  proceed,  but  by  the  execution  in  their  behalf  of  a  super- 
tfatural  deliverance?  The  difference  is  so  great  between  what  they 
nafurally  are,  and  what  through  grace  they  are  to  become,  that  a 
Tedemption-process  must  of  necessity  form  the  bridge  between  the 
two.    As  the  everlasting  inheritance,  to  the  hope  of  which  they  are 

*  Eph.  11. 1—3;  Rom.  ill.  9—20:  vil.;  Matth.  Ix.  13;  Luke  xlii.  3,  &c. 

1 1  Cor.  Iv.  7;  xv.  10;  Eph.  i.  4;  John  til.  27i  vi.  44;  Matth.  ti.  26;  PhiL  i. 29, &c. 
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begotten,  is  entirely  the  gift  of  (Jod,  so  the  way  which  leads  to  it 
can  be  no  other  than  that  which  hk  own  outstretched  afm  has 
opened  up  for  them ;  and  if,  us  God's  elect,  they  are  called  to  the 
inheritance^  it  is  as  his  redeemed  that  they  go  to  possess  it.* 

2.  We  have. as  yet,  however,  mentioned  only  one  ultimate  reason 
for  the  oppressed  and  suffering  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
though  in  that  one  were  involved  various  principles  bearing  upon 
their  relation  to  the  inheritance.  But  there  was  another  also  of 
great  importance^it  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  preparation, 
which  the^  needed  for  occupying  the  inheritance.  This  prepara- 
tion, in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  must,  of  course,  have  indud^d 
qualities  of  a  religious  and  moral  kind — and  of  these  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  large  afterwards ;  but  apart  from  these,  there' 
was  needed  what  might  be  called  a  natural  preparation ;  and  that 
especially  consisting  of  two  parts — a  sufficient  desire  after  the  in- 
heritance, and  a  fitness  in  temper  and  habit  for  the  position,  in 
connexion  with  it,  which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.    >. 

(1.)  It  was  necessary  by  some  means  to  have  9>  desire  awakened 
in  their  bosoms  toward  Canaan ;  for  this  had  vanished  from  their 
sight,  amid  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  Go6hen.  The  Lord 
had  never  intended  that  Goshen  should  b,e  to  them  as  a  home,  Or 
more  than  a  temporary  place  of  sojourn.  But  the  human  heart,  in 
its  depravity,  is  so  prone  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  pervert  them  to  ends  the  very  reverse  of  those  for  which  they 
are. conferred,  that  this  pleasant  habitation  soon  became  a  snare  to 
tfa^m.  .  The  fulness  of  its  natural  delights  by  degrees  took  off  their 
thoughts  from  their  high  calling  and  destiny  as  the  church  of  God, 
and  the  more  they  degenerated  into  the  corrupt  and  sensual  spirit 
of  Egypt,  the  more  would  they  always  be  disposed  to  sit  down  "in 
measureless  content  '*  with  their  present  comforts.  So  much  had 
this  actually  become  the  case  with  them,  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  kept  from  returning  back  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  hard  ser- 
vice, and  crying  afflictions  with  which  their  lives  had  latterly  been 
made  bitter  in  it.  What  must  have  been  their  views  and  feelings  . 
if  no  such  troubles  had  befeh  experienced,  and  all  had  continued  to 
go  well  with  them  in  Egypt  ?  How  vain  would  have  been  the  at- 
tempt to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  Canaan,  and  especially  to 
make  good  their  way  to  it  through  formidable  difficulties  and  ap- 
palling dangers  ? 

The  affliction  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth,  com- 
mon to  all  times,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  entered  through 
tribulation.  The  tribulation  may  be  ever  so  varied  in  its  charac-t 
ter  and  circumstances.  But  in  some  form  it  must  be  experienced^ 
so  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  its  temporal 
portion,  and  kindle  within  it  a  sincere  desire  for  the  better  part, 
which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Hence  it  is 
so  peculiarly  hard  for  those  who  are  living  in  the  midst  of  fulnes^ 
and  prosperity  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  hence, 
also,  must  so  many  visitations  of  trouble  be  sent  even  to  those  who 
•  Eph.i.6,7,18,19;  Col.i.  12—14;  2Tim.l.9,  lOj  Heb.  ii.l4,15i  I  Pet.i.3— 5,&c. 
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have  entered  the  kingdom,  to  wean  them  from  earthlj  things,  and 
Hodge  up  their  way  toward  their  home  and  portion  in  heaven. 

^2.)  But  if  we  look  ence  more  to  the  Israelites,  we  shall  see  that 
something  besides  longing  desire  for  Canaan  was  needed  to  pre- 
pare  them  for  what  was  in  prospect.  For  that  land,  though  pre- 
sented to  their  hopes  aA  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  was 
not  to  be  by  any  m^ns  a  region  of.  inactive  repose — ^where  every 
thing  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and  they  bad  only  to  take  their 
rest,  and  feast  themselves  with  the  abundance  of  peace.  The  na- 
tural imagination  delights  to  riot  in  the  thought  of  such  an  untaxed 
existence,  and  such  a  luxurious  home.  But  He  who  made  man, 
and  knows  what  is  best  suited  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  his 
nature,  never  destined  him  for  such  a  state  of  being.  Even  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  blessed  region  of  his  first  inheritance,  reple- 
nished as  it  was  with  the  tokens  of  divine  beneficence,  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  field  of  active  exertion :  Adam  was  appointed  to  keep  it, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  permitted  freely  to  enjoy  its  stores 
of  delight,  An<d  now,  when  Canaan  took  for  a  time  the  place  of 
Eden,  and  the  church  was  directed  to  look  thither  for  its  present 
home  and  inheritance,  while  she  was  warranted  to  expect  there  the 
largest  amount  of  earthly  blessing,  she  was  by  no  means  entitled 
to  look  for  a  state  of  lazy  inaction  and  uninterrupted  rest.  There 
-^yas  much  to  be  done,  as  well  as  much  to.be  enjoyed,  and  she  could 
neither  have  fulfilled,  in  regard  to  other  nations,  the  elevated  des- 
tiny to  which  she  was  appointed,  as  the  lamp  and  witness  of  Hea- 
ven, nor  reaped  in  her  own  experience  the  large  measure  of  good 
which  was  laid  up  in  store  for  herself,  Xinless  she  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  peculiar  training  of  vigorous  action,  and  even  compul- 
sive labour,  to  make  the  proper  use  of  all  her  advantages.  Now, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  period  of  Israel's  childhood  as  a  nation 
in  Egypt,  might  be  regarded  as,  to  some  extent,  a  season  of  pre- 
paration for  their  future  manhood.  It  would  not  have  done  for 
them  to  go  and  take  possession  of  Canaan  as  a  horde  of  ignorant 
barbarians,' or  a$  a  company  of  undisciplined  and  unsettled  shep- 
herds. It  was  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  carry  with  them  a 
taste  for  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilized  life,  and  habits  of  ac- 
tive labour,  suited  to  the  scenes  of  usefulness  and  glory  which 
awaited  them  in  the  land  of  their  proper  inheritance.  But  how 
were  such  tastes  and  habits  to  become  theirs?  They  did  not  usr 
turally  possess  them,  nor,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  they  proba- 
bly ever  have  acquired  them  in  any  competent  degree.  They 
must  be  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  bonds  of  a  strong 
necessity;  so  that  it  might  be  no  doubtful  contingence,  but  a  cer- 
tain and  geYieral  result,  their  leaving  Egypt  with  all  the  learning, 
the  knowledge  of  art  and  manufacture,  the  capacity  for  active  bu- 
siness and  useful  employment,  which  it  was  possible  for  them  there 
to  acquire.  And  thus  they  went  forth  abundantly  furnished  with 
the  natural  gifts  which  were  necessary  to  render  tnera,  not  only  an 
independent  nation,  but  also,  fit  instruments  of  God  for  his  work 
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and  service,  in  the  new  and  not  less  lionourable  than  arduous  po* 
sition  .they  were  destined  to  Occupy. *^ 

The  correspondence  her^  between  the  type  and  the  antitype  has 
been  too  much  overlooked,  and  even  t^e  more  direct  intimations  of 
!New  Testament  Scripture  respecting  the  state  and  employment  of 
saints  in  glory,  have  tpo  seldom  been  admitted  to  their  full  extent, 
and  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  practical  results,  as  regards 
the  condition  of  believers  on  earth.  The  truth,  in  this  respect, 
however,  has  been  so  finely  developed  by  one  living  author,  th,at 
-we  jnust  take  leave  to  present  it  in  his  own  words.  '' Heaven — 
the  ultimate  and  perfected  condition  of  human,  nature,  is  thought 
of,  amidst  the  toils  of  life,  as  an  el^sium  .of  quiescent  bliss,  exempt^ 
if  not  from  action,  at  least  from  the  necessity  of  action.  Mean- 
"while,  every  one  feeU  that  tl^e  ruling  tendency  and  the  uniform 
intention  of  all  the  arrangements  of  th^  present  atate,  and  of  al- 
most all  its  casualties,  is  to  generate  and  to  cherish  habits  of 
strenuous  exertion.  Inertness,  not  less  than  vice,  is  a  seal  of  per- 
dition. The  whole  course  of  nature,  and  all  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  the  explicit  will  of 

*  The  view  given  in  the  text  may  be  said  to  strike  a  middle  course  betweea  that 
of  Kitto,  in  his  History  of  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO,  &c.,  and  that  of  Hengstenberg,  in 
his  Autbea.  I.  p.  431,  kc.  (We  mention  these  two  Writers,  chiefly  as  being  among 
the  last  who  have  held  respectively  the  views  io  question,  not  as  if  there  was  any 
thing  substantially  new  in  either.  Deyling  has  a  clear,  and  in  the  main,  well  con* 
ducted  argumentation  for  the  view  adopted  by  Hengstenberg,  and  against  the  oppo- 
Bite,  at  the  end  of  P.  I.  of  his  Obs.  Sac.)  The  former  regards  the  Israelites,  at  the 
period  of  their  descent  into  Egypt,  as  distinguished  by  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
wandering  and  barbarous  shepherd  tribes,  and  hot  improbably  giving  occasion  at  first, 
by  some  overt  acts  of  plunder,  to  the  Egyptian  government  to  adopt  harsh  measures 
toward  them.  Most  German  writers  of  the  rationalist  school  not  only  go  to  the  full 
length  in  maintaining  this,  but,  apparently  forgetting  the  discipline  to  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  subjected  in  Egypt,  consider  it  to  have  been  their  condition  also  when  ~ 
they  left  the  country;  and  object  to  the  account  given  of  the  erection  of  the  taberna- 
cle in  the  wilderness,  as  implying  too  much  skill  in  various  kinds  of  arts  and  manu- 
facture for  a  simple  shepherd  race.  So,  in  particular,  Winer  and  Vatke.  Hengsten*' 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  roughness  and  barbarity  properly  distin- 
guishing the  shepherd  tribes  never  belonged  to  the  Hebrews — that  their  possessing 
the  character  of  shepherds  at  all,  arose  ehiefly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  during  their  early  sojourn  rn  Canaan— -that  they  were  glad  to  abandon 
their  wandering  life  and  dwell  in  settled  habitations,  whenever  an  opportuhity  of- 
fered— that,  set  down,  as  they  afterwards  were,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  culti- 
vated regions  of  Egypt,  which  ihey  held  from  the  first  as  a  settled  possession,  (Geo. 
zlvii.  11,  S7,)  their  manner  of  life  was  throughout  difl^erent  from  the  nomadic,  was 
distinguished  by  possessions  in  lands  and  houses,  and  by  the  various  employments 
and  comforts  peculiar  to  Egyptian  society.  This  view  must  be  adopted,  with  some' 
modification  as  to  thA  earlier  periods  of  their  history;  for,  though  \he  Israelites  never 
entered  fully  into  the  habits  of  the  oomade  tribes^  yet  they  were  manifestly  tending 
more  and  more  in  that  direction,  toward  the  time  of  their  descent  into  Egypt.  The 
tendency  was  there  gradually  checked,  and  the  opposite  extreme  at  last  reached-^as 
it  appears,  that  at  t^  time  of  the  Exodus  they  had  all  houses  with  door-posts  (Ex. 
zii.  4,  7,  &c.,)  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  intertningled  with  the  Egyptians  in 
their  cities,  (Ex.  iii.  20 — 22;  xi.  I — ii;  xii.  35,36,)  were  accustomed  to  the  agricuK 
tural  occupations  peculiar  to  the  country,  (Deut.  xi.  10,)  took  part  even  in  its  finest 
manufactures,  such  as  were  prepared  for  the  king,  (1  Chron.  iv.  21 — 23,)  and  en;- 
joyed  the  best  productions  both  of  the  river  and  the  land,  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  xx.  5.)  It 
is  but  natural  to  suppose,  however,  that  some  compulsion  was  requisite  to  brings 
them  to  this  state  of  civilisation  and  refinement;  and  as  it  was  a  state  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  setting  up  the  tabernacle  and  occupying  aright  the  land  of  Canaan,  Wa 
lee  the  overruling  hand  of  God  in  the  very  compulsion  that  was  exercised* 
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God  declared  in  his  Wolcd,  concur  in  opposing  that  propensity  to 
rest  which  belongs  to  the  human  mind;  and  combine  to  necessitate 
submission  to  the  hard,  yet  salutary  conditions,  under  which  alone 
the  most  extreme  evils  may  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  any  degree 
of  happiness  enjoyed^  A  task  and  duty  is  to  be  fulfilled,  in  dis- 
charging which  the  want  of  energy  is  ptinished  even  more  imme- 
diately and  more  severely  than  the  want  of  virtuous  motives/' 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  notices  we  have  of  the  heavenly 
world,  imply  the  existence  there  of  hrtelligent  and  vigorous 
agents: —  '     -  ^ 

"  But  if  there  be  a-  real  apd  necessaiT",  not  merely  a  shadowy, 
agency  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth;  and  if  human  nature  is  des- 
tined to  act  itg  part  in  s'uch  an  economy,  then  its  constitution,  and 
the  severe  training  it  undergoes,  are  at  once  explained;  and  then 
also  the  removal  of  individuals  in  the  very  prime  of  their  fitness  for 
useful  labouTy  ceases  to  be  impenetrably  mysterious.  This  excel- 
lent mechanism  of  matter  and  mind,  wBiclr,  beyond  any  other  of 
his' works,  -declares  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and. which,  under 
his  guidance^  is  now  passing  the  season  of  its  first  preparation, 
shall  stand  up  .anew*  from  the  dust  pf  dissolution,  and  then,  with 
freshened  powers,  and  with  a  store'of  hard-earned  and  practical 
wisdom  for  its  guidance,  shall  essay  new  labours  in  the  service  of 
God,  who  by  such  instruments  chooses  to  accomplish  his  designs  of 
beneficence.  That  so  prodigious  a  waste  of  the  highest  qualities 
should  take  place,  as  is  implied  in  the  notions  which  many  Chris- 
tians entertain  of  the  future  state,  is  indeed  hard  to  imagine.  The 
mind  of  man,  forifned  as  it  is  to  be  nlrore  tenacious  of  its*  active  ha- 
bits than  even  of  its  moral  dispositions,  is,  in  the  present  state, 
trained  often  at  an  'immense  cost  of  suffering,  to  the  exercise  of 
skill,  of  forethought,  of  courage,  of  patience ;  and  ought  it  not  to 
be  inferred — unless  positive  evidence  contradicts  the  supposition, 
that  this  system  of  education  bears  s<!>me  relation  of  fitness  to  the 
state  for  which  it  is  an  initiation  ?  Shall  not  the  very  same  quali- 
ties, which  herd  are  so  sedulously  fashioned  and  finished,  be  ac- 
tually needed  and  used  in  that  future  world  of  perfection  ?  Sorely 
the  idea  is  inadmissible,  that  an  instrument  wrought  up  at  so  much 
expense,  to  a  polished  fitness  for  service,  is  destined  to  be  sus- 
pended for  ever  on  the  palace-walls  of  heaven,  as  a  glittering  bau- 
blcj  no  more  to  make  proof  of  its  temper. 

^'Perhaps  a  pious,  but  needless  jealousy,  lest  the  honoujc  due  to 
Him,  *who  worketh  all  in  all,*  should  be  in  any  degree  compro- 
mised, has  had  influence  in  concealing  from  the  eyes  of  Christians 
the  importance  attributed  in  the  Scriptures  to  subordinate  agency ; 
and  thus,  by  a  natural  consequence,  has  impoverished  and  enfee- 
bled our  ideas  of  the  heavenly  state.  Biit  assuredly,  it  is  only 
while  encompassed  by  the  dimness  and  errors  of  the  present  life, 
that  there  can  be  any  danger  of  attributing  to  the  creature  the 
glory  due  to  the  Creator.  When  once  with  open  eye  that  excel- 
lent glory  his  beeii  contemplated,  then  shall  it  be  understood  that 
the  divine  wisdom  is  incomparably  more  honoured  by  the  skilful 
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and  faithfal  perfornianced,  and  by  the  cheerful  toils  of  agents  who 
have  been  fashioned  and  fitted  for  service,  than  it  could  bef  by  the 
bare  exertions  of  irresistible  pj6wer ;  and  then,  when  the  absolute 
dependence  of  creatures  is  thoroughly  felt — may  the  beautiful  or*- 
ders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy — rising  and  still  rising  toward  per- 
fection, be  seen  and  admired,  without  hazard  of  forgetting  Himj 
who  alone  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  who  is  the  oiily  fountain  and 
first  cause  of  whatever  is  excellent/** 

It  is  only  further  to  be  noticed  here,  that,  as  preparation  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  for  the  future  occupations  and  destinies  of  Good's 
people,  so  in  their  case  now^  as  in  that  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
a  method  of  dealing  may  even  in  that  respect  require  to  be  taken 
with  them  very  different  from  what  they  themselves  desire,  and 
such  9fi  Ho  present  considerations  can  satiafa<!toriIy  explain.  When 
so  dealt  with,  they  should  reriiember  the  word  of  Christ  to  Peter': 
— "What  I  do  thou knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  knaw  hereaf- 
ter." The  way  by  which  they  are  led  appears  strange,  perhaps, 
and  more  encompassed  with  hardships  and  difSculty  than  is  meet ; 
bat  it  is  so  only  because  they  cannot  traee  with  sufficient  clearness. 
the  many  threads  of  connexion  between  the  present  and  the  future 
— between  the  course  of  preparation  in  time  and  the  <5ondition  in 
eternity.  Let  them  trust  the  paternal  guidance  and  sure  foresight 
of  Him  who  can  trace  it  with  unerring  certainty,  andtliey  shall 
doubtless  find  in  ^he  issue,  that  every  thing  in  their  lot  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  infinite  skill,  to  adapt  them  to  the  state,  the  employ- 
ments and  services  of  heaven.  . 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  DELIVERER. AND  fflS  , COMMISSION. 

The  condition  to  which  the  heirs  of  promise  were  reduced  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  have  seen,  called  for  a  deliverance,  and  this 
again  for  a  deliverer.  Both  were  to  be  pre-eminently  of  God — 
the  work  itself,  and  the  main  instrument  of  accomplishing  it.  In 
the  execution  of  the  one  there  ^as  not  inore  need  for  the  display 
of  divine  power  than  for  the  exercjse  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  other.  It  is  peculiar  to  God's  instru- 
ments, that,  though  commonly  at  fir^t  they' appear  the  least  suited 
for  the  service,  they  are  found  on  trial  to  possess  the  highest  qua- 
lifications^ "  Wisdom  is  justified  •  of  all  her  children,*'  but  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  appointed  to  the  most  arduous  and  import- 
ant undertakings. 

But' in  the  extremity  of  Israel's  distress,  where  was  a  deliverer 

*  Natural  Hiitory  of  Enthutiasm,  p.  150 — 154.    /  '     i 
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to  be  found  .with  the  requisite  qualifications  ?  From  a  family  of 
bondsmen,  crushed  and  broken. in  spirit  by  their  miserable  servi- 
tude^ who  was  to  have  the  boldness  to  undertake  their  deliverance, 
or  the  wisdom^  if  he  should  succeed  in  deKvering  them,  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  their  future  guidance  and  discipline? 
)Yho  was  likely  at.  such  a  time  eyen  to  gain  their  confidence  as  ap* 
pearing  in  any  measure  equal*  to  the  task  ?  If  such  a  person  was 
any  where  to  be  founds  he  must  evidently  have  been  one  who  had 
enjoyed  advantages  very  superior  to  those  which  entered  into  the 
■common  lot  of  his  brethren^ — ^who  had  found  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  meditation  of  .high  thoughts,  and  the  acquirement  of  s.uch 
varied  gifts  as  fitted  him  to  transact,  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  with  the  court  of  the  proud  and  the  learned  Pharaohs, 
and  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  which  was  to  nurture  and  develope  through 
doming  ages  the  religious  life  of  Gpd*s  covenant  people.  Such  a 
deliverer  was  needed  for  this  peouliai*  emergency  in  the  affairs  of 
God's  kingdom,  and  the  very  troubles  which  seemed  from  their 
lon^  continuance  and  crushing  severity  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  what  was  needed,  were  made  to  work  toward  its  ac- 
complishment. 

It  ia  not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  point  in  the  history 
of  Moses,  the  future  hope  of  the  churdi,  that  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  this  troubled  world,  was  in  the  darkest  hour  of  af- 
fliction, when  the  adversary  was  driving  things  to  the  uttermost. 
He  began  to  breathe  under  a  doom  of  death,  and  the  v^ry  preser- 
vation of  his  life  was  a  miracle  of  divine  mercy.  But  the  Lord 
^' makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,'*  and  the  bloody  decree. 
which,  by  destroying  the  male  children  as  they  were  born,  was  de- 
signed by  Pharaoh  to  inflict  the  death-blow  on  Israel's  hopes  of 
honour  and  enlargement,  was  rendered  subservient,  in  the  case  of 
Moses,  to  prepsure  and  fashion  the  living  instrument,  through  whom 
these  hopes  were  soon  to  be  carried  forth  into  victory  and  fruition. 
Forced  by  the  very  urgency  of  the  danger  on  the  notice  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  and  thereafter  received  under  her  care  and  pa- 
tronage into  Pharaoh's  hpuse;  the  (;hild  Moses  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  opportunity  of  becoming  "  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  fami- 

.  liar  use  of  every  advantage  which  it  was  possible  for  the  world  at 
that  time  to  c6nfer.  But  with  such  extraordinary  means  of  ad- 
vancement for  the  natural  life,  with  what  an  atmosphere  of  danger 
was  he  there  encompassed  for  the  spiritual !  He  was  exposed  to 
the  seductive  and  pernicioud  influence  of  a  pa^lace,  where  not  only 
the  world  was  met  with  in  its*  greatest  pomp  and  splendour,  but 
where  also  superstition  reigned^  and  a  policy  was  pursued  directly 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  God's  king.  How  he  was  enabled  to 
withstand  such  dangerous  influences,  and  escape  the  contamination 
of  so  unwholesome  a  region  we  are  not  informed;  nor  even  how 
he  firsts  became  acquainted  with  the  facit  of  his  Hebrew  origin,  and 

,  the  better  prospects  which  still  remained  to  cheer  and  animate  the 
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liearts^of  his  countrymen.  But  the  result  shows,  that  somehow  he 
was  preserved  from  the  one,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
other;  for  when  about  forty  yea,rs  of  age,  we  are  told,  he  went 
forth  to  visit  his  brethren,  and  that,-  with  a  faith  already- so  fully 
formed,  that  he  was  not  only  prepared  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  distress,  but  to  hazard  all  for  their  deliverance^'*'  And,  in- 
deed, when  he  once  understood  and  believed  that  his  brethren 
Were  the  covenant  people  of  God,  who  held  in  promise,  the  inherit-  - 
Since  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  T^hoso  period  of  oppression  he 
might  also  have  learned  was  drawing  neat*  its  termination,  it  would  ^ 
hardly  require  any  special  revelation,  besides-  what  might  be  ga- 
thered from  the  singular  providences  attending  his  earlier  history, 
to  conclude  that  he  was  destined  by  God  to  be  the  chosen  instru- 
nlent  for  eflfecting  the  deliverance. 

But  it  is  often  less  difficult  to  get  the  principle  of  faith,  than  tQ 
exercise  the  patience  necessary  in  waiting  God's  time  for  its  pro- 
per and  seasonable  exercise.  Moses  showed  he  possessed  the  one, 
but  seems  yet  to  have  wanted  tlie  other,  when  he  slew  tbe  Egyptialn 
whom  he  found  smiting  the  Hebrew.-  For  though  the  motive  was 
good,  being  intended  to  express  his  brothe.rly  sympathy  with  the' 
suffering  Israelites,  and  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  a  general 
rising  against  their  oppressors,  yet  the  action,  itself  appears  to 
have  been  wrong.  He  had  no  warrant  to  take  the  execution  of 
vengeance  into  his  own  hand;  and  that  it  was  with  this  view,  ra- 
ther than  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  that  Moses  went  so  far  as 
to  slay  the  Egyptian,  seems  not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  original 
narrative,  and  is  more  distinctly  implied  in  the  assertion  of  Ste-^ 
phen^  that  "he  supposed  they  would  thereby  have  understood  how 
that. God  by  his  hand  would  deliver  them.'*  The  consequence  was, 
that  by  anticipating  the  purpose  of  God,  and  setting  about  the 
work  in  an  improper  manner,  he  only  involved  himself  in  danger 
and  difficulty;  his  own 'brethren  misunderstood  his  conduct,  and 
,  Pharaoh  threatened  to  take  away  his  life.  On  this  occasion,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  acting  unadvisedly  with  his  hand, 
as  on  a  future  one.  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ;  it  was  the  . 
hasty  and  irregular  impulse  of  the  fleshy  not  the  enlightened  and" 
heavenly  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  which  prompted  him  to  take  the 
course  he  did ;  and  without  contributing  in  the  least  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  himself  made  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  misconduct  in  a  long  and  dreary  exile.f 

•Ex.  ii.  11— 15j  Actsvii.  23;   Heb.  xi.  2i.    . 

t  We  can  scarcely  have  a  better  apecimen  of  tbe  characteristic  difi^reiice  between' 
tbe  item  impartiality  of  ancient;  inspired  history,^  and  the  falsely-coloured  partiality 
qf  what  is  merely  human,  than  in  the  accounts  preserved  of  the  first  part  of  Moset' 
life  in  tbe  Bible  and  Josephus  respectively.  All  is  plain,  unadorned  narrative  in  the 
one,  a  faithful  record  of  facts  as  they  took  place,  while  in  the  other,  every  thing  ap-> 
peara  enveloped  in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous.  A  prediction  goes  belbre  the  birth 
of  Moses  to  announce  how  much  was  to  depend  upon  it — a  divine  vision  is  also  given 
concerning  it  to  Amram— tbe  mother  is  spared  the  usual  pains  of  labour' — the  child' 
when. discovered  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  refuses  to  suck  any  breast  but  that  of  its 
mother — when  grown  a  little,  he  becomes  so  beautiful  ihat  slrangers  must  needs 
turn  back  and  look  after  him,  &c.    £ut  with  all  these  unwarranted  additional  in  the. 
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We  cannot  therefore  justify  Moses  in  the  deed  he  committed,  far 
less  say  of  him  with  Buddeus,  (Hist.-  Eccles.  Vet.  Test.  i.  p.  492,) 
Patrick  and  others,  that  he  was  stirred  up  to  it  by  a  divine  im-pulse, 
,nor  regard  the  impulse  of  any  other  kind,  than  .that  which  prompted 
David^s  men  to  counsel  him  to  slay  Saul,  when  stretched  helpless 
and  alone  in  the  cave  (1  Sam.  xxiv.) — an  impulse  of  the  flesh  pre- 
suming upon,  and  misapplying  a  word  of  God.  The  time  for  de- 
liverance was  not  yet  come..  The  Israelites  as  a  whole  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared  for  it. ,  Their  affliction,  indeed,  had  already 
become  almost  intolerable ;  but  as  the  then  reigning  monarch  of 
Egypt  was  probably  the  first  who  had  treated  them  with  any  degree 
of  harshness,  they  would  endure  through  his  reign  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  better  days,  when  another  ascended  the  thrpn^;  and  it  would 
only  be,  when  they  saw  that  successor  determined  to  pursue  the 
same  cruel  policy,  with  an  aggravation  rather  th^n  an  abatement 
of  its  rigour,  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  hail  the  prospect  of  a 
deliverance.  But  Moses  himself  also  yet  wanted  much  to  complete 
his  preparation.  Other  and  very,  different  elements  required  to 
mingle  in  his  previous  training,  besides  such  as  he  could  acquire 
in  Egypt.  Before  he  w^s  qualified  to  take  the  government  of 
suc^  a  people,  ajid  be  a 'fit  instrument  for  executing  the  manifold 
and  arduous  part  he  had  •  to  discharge  in  connexion  with  them,  he 
heeded  to  haye  trial  of  a  kind  of  life  precisely  th^  reverse  of  what 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt — to  feel  him- 
self at  home  amid  the  desolation  and  solitudes  of  the  desert,  and 
there  to  become  habituated  to  solemn  converse  with  his  Grod,-  and 
formed  to  the  requisite  gravity,  meeknpss,  patience,  and  subdued- 
ness  of  spirit.  Thus  God  overruled  hi^  too  rash  and  hasty  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  his  kindred,  to  the  proper  completion  of 
lus  own  preparatory  training,  and  provided  for  him  the  advantage 
of  as  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  to  learn  divine  wisdom,  as 
he  had  already  spent  in  learning  human  wisdom  in  Egypt.  We 
have  no  (^rect  information  of  the  manner  in  which  his  spirit  was 
exorcised?  during  this  period  of  exile,  yet  the  names  he  gave  to  his 
^children  show,  that  it  did  not  pass  unimproved.  The  first  he  called 
Gershom,  "Because  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"-r-imply- 
ing,  that  he  felt  in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul:  the  sadness  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  his  Jcindred,  and  perhaps  also  at  being 
disappointed  of  his  hope  in  regard  to  the  promised  inheritance. 
The  second  he  named  Eliezer,  saying,  "  The  God  of  my  father  is 
my  help," — betokening  his  clear,  realizing  faith  in  the  invisible  Je- 

trae  spirit  of  Jewish,  or  rather  haman  partial  ify,  not  a  word  is  said  of  his  kiHing 
the  Egyptian;  he  is  obliged  to  flee^  indeed,  but  only  becaus^'bf  the  envy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians for  having  delivered  them  frotq  the  £thiopiansy'(Antiq.  ii.  9,  lU,  11.)  In  S^tp- 
tare  his  act  in  killing  the  Egyptian  is  not  expressly  condemned  as  sinful;  bat,  as 
often  happens  there,  this  is  clearly  enough  indicated  by  the  results  in  providence 
growing  out  of  it.  Many  commentators  justify  Moses  in  smiting  the  Egyptian,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  moved  to  it  by  a  divine  impulse.  There  can  be  no  doabt, 
that  he  supposed  himself  to  have  had  such  an  impulse,  but  that  is  a  different  thing 
from  hts  actually  having  if,  and  Augustine  judged  rightly;  when  he  thought  Moses 
could  not  be  altogether  justified,  <*qu{a  nullam  adhuc  legitim^m  potestatem  gereba^ 
nee  acceptam  divinitus,  nee  humana  societate  ordinatam." — Quest,  in  Exodaoi,  §  ii. 
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hovah,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  to  j7hom,his  sonl  had  now  learnt  more 
thoroughly  and  confidently  to  turn  itself,  since  he  had  been  com- 
pelled so  painfully  to  look  away  from  the  world.  And  jiow  havin]^ 
passed  through  the  school  of  God  in  its  t^o  grand  departments,, 
and  in  both  extremes  of  life  obtained  ample  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring the  wisdom  which  was  peculiarly  needed"  for  Israel's  deli- 
verer and  lawgiver,  the  set  time  for  God  was  come,  and  he  appeared . 
in  mercy  to  give  Moses  his  divine  commission  for  the  task. 

But  here  a  new  and  unlooked  for  difficulty  presents  itself  in  his 
•  own  reluctance  to  receive  the  commission.  ^  In  any  great  enter- 
prise, which  concerns  the  welfare  of  many,  though  one  has  to  take 
the  lead,  we  know  how  apt  a  rash  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end  is  to  beget  a  spirit  of  excessive  caution  and 
timidity — a  sort  of  shyness  and  chagrin — e^ecially  if  the  failure 
has  seemed  in  any  measure  attributable  to  a  want  of  sympathy  and 
support  on  the  part  of  those  whose  co-operation  was  most  confi- 
deiitly  relied  on.  Somethi|ig  not  unlike  thjs  appears  to  have  grown 
upon  Moses  in  the  desert.  Rerpembering  how  his  precipitate  at- 
tempt to  avenge  the  wfohgs  of  his  kindred,  and  rouse  them  to  a 
combined  effort  to  regain  their  freedom,  had  not  only  provoked 
the  displeasure  of  Pharaoh,  but  was  met  by  insult  aind  reproach 
from  his  kindred  themselves,  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  the  work 
of  their  deliverance  was  likely  to  prove  both  a  heartless  and  a 
perilous  task — a  work,  that  would  need  to  be  wrought  out,  not  only 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  mightiest  kingdom  in  the 
world,  but  also  under  the  most  trying  discouragements,  arisipg  from 
the  now  degraded  and  dastardly  spirit  of  the  people,  l^his  feel- 
ing, of  which  Moses  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  conscious  even' at  the 
time  of  his  flight  from  Egypt,  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  in- 
creased in  no  ordinary  degree,  amid  the  deep  solitudes  and  quiet 
occupations  of  a  shepherd's  life,  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  live 
till  he  had  the  weight  of  fourscore  years  upon  his  head.  So  that 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  disposition  he  manifested  to  start  objec- 
tions to  the  proposal  made  te  him  to  u^dertake  the  vork  of  deli- 
verance,''but  only  at  the  unreasonable^  and  daring  length,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  every  consideration  and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
God,  he  persisted  in  urging  them. 

The  symbol  in  which  the  Lord  then  appeared  to  Moses,  the  bush 
burning,  but  not  consumed^  was  well. fitted, on  reflection  to, inspire 
him  with  encouragement  and  hope.  It  pointed^  Moses  could  not 
fail  to  remember,  when  he  came  to  meditate  on  what  he  had  Seen 
and  heard,  to  "  the  smoking  furnace  anS  the  burning  lamp,"  which 
had  passed  in  vision  before  the  eye  of  Abraham,  when  he  was 
told  of  the  future  sufferings  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  that  was 
not  theirs.  (Gen.  xv,  17.)  Such  a  furnace  now  again  visibly 
presented  itself,  but  the  little  thorn-bush^  emblem  of  the  covenant- 
people,  the  tree  of  God's  planting,  stodd  uninjured  in  the  midst  of 
the  flame,  because  the  covenant  God  Himself  was  there.  Why, 
then,  should  Moses  despond  on  account  of.  the  afflictions  of  Ins 
people,  or  shrink  from  tha  arduous  task  npw  committed  to  him? 
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Espiecially  when  the  distinct  assurance  was  given  to  him  of  all 
needful  powers  and  gifts  to  fiCrnisb  him  aright  for  the  undertaking, 
ftn<l  the  word  of  God  was  solemnly  pledged  to  conduct  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  interview,  at  which  Moses  received 
his  commifisiori,  that  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which 
pressed  most  upon  his  mind,  w^re  those  connected  with  the  sunk  and 
degenerate  condition  of  the  covenant-people  themselves,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  hopelessly  d,ead  to  the  promise  of  the  covenant, 
and  even  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  their  Fa- 
ihers.  His  concern  on  the  latter  point  led  him  to  ask  what  he 
should  say  to  theraj  when  they  inquired  for  the  name  of  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  in  whose  name  be  was  to  go  to  them  ?.  His  ques- 
tion was  met  with  the  sublime  reply^,  "I  am  that  I  am;  thus  shalt 
thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,*!  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 
And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  JfiHOVAH,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me 
unto  you ;  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto 
all  generations.'**  When  God  thus  claims  to  himself,  and  Com- 
mands his  servant  to  make  him  known  to  others,  by  a  name  which 
so  peculiarly  expresses  his  eternal  being  and  Godhead,  how  im- 
measurably does  he  raise  himself  to  the  view  of  his-  people  above 
the  idolatrous  atmosphere  of  Egypt !  Nor  was  the  idea,  as  some 
have  alleged,  too  abstract  and  sublime  for  those  to  whom  it  was 
at  first  presented.  Fof  while  unquestionably  it  is  fitted  to  suggest 
thoughts  of  God,  which  the  most  enlightened  and  elevated  mind 
must  ever  feel  itself  in6,dequate  fully  to  comprehend,  it  at  the  same 
time  presented  him  in  a  character  peculiarly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  Were  then  placed.  The  name  here,  as  usual 
in  Scripture,  was  not  assumed  as  an  arbitrary,  or  even  as  a  gener^ 
^  designation,  but  as  a  particular,  distinctive  appellation,  expressive 
of  t^hat  God  was  in  reference  to  them,  for  whose  immediate  behoof 
it  was  assumed.     It  was  the  manifestation  of  his  peculiar  apd  dis- 

*  Ex.  iii.  14, 15.  "  From  this  passage  we,  learn,  1.  That  nur  (Jehovah)  is  to  be 
derived  from  mn,  which  is  the  san^e  witji  rrn  (to  be.)  '  2.  That  it  is  the  (bird  person 
of  the  future.  For  it  is  certain,  that  rnnK  (I  am)  which  God  nses  when  speaking  in 
his- own  person,  is  the  first  person  future,  and  not  less  so,  that  Txvn  (Jehovah)  which 
he  delivers  to  his  people  to  be  used  when  speaking  of  him,  is  the  third.  3.  We  fur- 
ther learn  that  the  name  is  to  be  taken  in  the  signification  of  The  Being,  The  Ex- 
isting One;  as  the  lxx.  already  render  it  by  '"  (i»v;  and  that  the  ground  for  the 
choice  of  this  name  is  that  which  is  given  by  John  Damascene,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
^most  suitable  name  of  (Jod,  *  since  he  comprehends  hi  himself  every  thing  that  is, 
like  a  certain  boundless  and  infinite  .ocean  of  being.'  .  »  .  .  If  God  is  who  he  is, 
that  is,  constantly  the  same,  the  unchangeable,  so  is  he  also,  the  Existing  One,  or 
the  absolute  Being,  and  if  he  is  the  absolute  Being,  be  is  also  the  unchangeable;  'as 
Malachi,  (ch.  iii.  6,)  from  the  expressiQn/I  am  Jehovah,'  draws  the  conclusion,  'I 
change  not.'  Of  every  thing,  which  relatively  is  not  being,  it  may  be  said:  I  am 
not  that  I  am.  Whatever  is  made  does  not  continue  uniformly  alike,  but  in  certain 
circumstances  is  unlike  itself.  Only  God '  properly  is,  because  the  Being  is  con- 
stantly the  same,  and  because  the  constantly  the  same  is  the  Being.'' — Hbngstbkbebg, 
Amhen.  i.  p.  244. — fi.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Jehovah  is  given  in  Rev.  i.*4.  8, 
Heb.  xiii.  8,  and  being  applied  to  (Christ,  ihey  assert  in  the  strongest  language  his 
essential  Godhead. 
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tinguishing  character/with  special  I'eference  to  that  covenant-re- 
lation, which,  since  the  time  of  Abraham,  he  held  toward  them. 
It  told  them,  that  however  changed  ^Aeir  condition  now  was  from 
what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  their  fathers,  and  however  far  they 
were  from  having  received  the  fulfilmefti  of  the  promises  then  made 
to  them  as  a  family,  the  God  of  their  fathers  remained,  according 
to  his  essential  nature,  without  the  least  variableness  pr  shadow  of 
turning,  of  the  same  mind  and  purpose  as  when  he  first  entered 
into  covenant  with, them.  And  not  only  so— ^but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  most  essential  and  characteristic  name,  as  there  would 
be  inr  their  experience  it  glorious  fulfilment  of  covenant  love  and 
faithfulness,  so  there  would  be  a  higher » manifestation  than  had 
yet  been  giVen  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  a  deeper  insight 
afforded  into  his  blessed  nature,  and  the'  righteous  principles  of 
his  government;  so  that  in  comparison  of  what  was  now  to  be 
done,  it  might  even  be  said,  that  the  earlier  patriarchs  "had  not 
known  him  by  his  najne  Jehovah,*'  but  only  as  "El  Shaddai,*'  God 
Almighty.* 

With  such  strong  encouragements  and  exalted  prospects,  was 
Moses  sent  forth  to  execute  in  the  name  of  God  the  commissioh 
given  to  him.  And  as  a  pledge,  that  nothing  would  fail  of  what 
had  been  promised,  he  was  met  at  the  very  outset  of  his  arduous 
course  by  Aaron  his  brother,  who  came  from  Egypt  at  God's  iil- 
stigation  to  concert  with  ,him  measures  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
kindred  from  the  now  intolerable  load  of  oppression  under  which 
they  groanted. , 

The  personal  histoty  of  the  deliverer  and  his  commission,  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  higher  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  exhibits  the. 
following  principles,  on  which  it  will  be  unnecessary- to  offer  any 
lengthened  illustration.  1.  The  time  for  the  deliverer  appearing 
and  entering  on  the  mighty  work  given  him  to  do,  as  it  should  be 
the  one  fittest  for  the  purpose, .so  it  must,  be  the  one  chosen  and 
fixed  by  God.  •  It  might  seem  long  in  coming  to  many,  whose 
hearty  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  adversary,  and  they  might 
sometimes  have  been  disposed,  if  they  had  been  able,  to  hasten 

forward  its  arrival.     But  tihe  Lord  knew  best  when  it  should  take 

\  ■        ■ 

•  Ex.vi.  3 — 8.  In  the- view  we  have  given  4>f  this  passage,  it  is  implied,  thai 
the  Want  of  knowledge  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  respect  to  the  name  Jehovah, 
was  not  absolute,  but  relative.  Literally  they  did  know  God  by  that  name,  for  he 
frequently  used  it  in  his  addresses  to  them,  and  they  again  in  their  addresses  to  him; 
— «nd,  as  men  taught  of  God,  they  could  not  but  possess  some  knowledge  of  his  nature 
and  character,  as  indicated  by  this  name.  But  it  was  so  imperfect  and  limited,  that 
it  might  be  represented  aS  nothing,  compared  with  what  was  presently  to  be  given 
— like  the  glory  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  whi4*h  is  declared  to  have  been  no  glory 
*'by  reason  of  that  which  ejtceHeth"  in  Christ — We.  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  notice,  that  Warburton,  in  the  true  spirit  pf  Spencer  and  Le  Clerc,  finds 
in  the  whole  of  this  copnmunication  about  the  name  Jehovah,  only  an  accommodation 
to  Egyptian  nsage  regarding  th«  religion  of;  names  affirmed  to  have  been  prevalent 
then,  "  I  before  condescended  to  have  a  name  of  distinction,  but  now  in  compHance 
to  another  prejudice  I  condescend  to  have  a  name  of  honoun"«-(Div.  Leg.  B.  iy.  s. 
6.)  A  notable  discovery,  tsuly  I  we  may  say  in  tbQ  Bishdp's  own  language  to  an 
opponent — but  certainly  little  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  words  of  God,  or  to  admi- 
nister coiiifort  to  the  Israelites. 
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place,  and  with  unerring  precision  determined  it  beforehand. 
JSence  we  read  of  Christ!^  appearance  having  occurred  "  in  due 
time,"  or,  "in  the  fulness  of  time."  There  were  many  lines  then 
meeting  in  the  state  of  the  churdh  and  the  world,  which  rendered 
that  particular  period  above  all  others  suitable  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  '  Then  for  the  first  time  were,  all  things 
ready  for  the  execution  of  Heaven'a  grand  purpose,  and  the  vast 
'issues  that  were  to  grow  outof  it.  2.  The  Deliverer,  when  he  came 
must  arise  within  the  church-  itself*  He  must  be  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  brother  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  bone  of  th^Bir 
bone,  and  fiesh  of  their  flesh;  partaker  not  merely  of  their  nature^ 
but  also  of  their .  infirmities,  their  dangers,,  and  their  sufferings. 
Though  he  had  to  eome  from  the  highest  heavens  to  accomplish 
the  work,  still  it  was  not  as  clad  with  the  armory,  and  sparkling 
with  the  glory  of  the  upper  sanctuary,  that  he  must  enter  on  it, 
but  as  the  seed  of  the  vanquished  woman,  the  child  of  promise  in 
the  family  of  God,  and  himself  having  experience  of  the  Jowest 
depths  of  sorrow  and  abasement,  which  sin  had  brought  upon  them. 
Only,  however,  as  of  that  family,  not  of  the  world  at  large.  For 
the  church,  though  ever  so  depressed  and  afflicted  in  her  condition, 
cannot  be  indebted  to  the  world  for-  a  deliverer ;  the  world  must 
be  indebted  to  her.  With  her  is  the  covenant  of  God ;  and  she 
alone  is  the  mother  of  the  divine  seed  that  overcomes  the  ^-icked 
<me. 

^  3.  Tet  the  deliverance,  even  m  its  earlier  stages,  when  existing 
only  in  the  personal  history  of  the  deliverer,  is  npt  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  world — the  blessing  of  Israel  was  interwoven  with 
acts  of  kindness  derived  from  the  heathen — ^and  the  child  Moses, 
with  whom  their  very  existence  as^a  nation  and  all  its  coming 
glory  was  bound  up,  owed  his  preservation  to'a  member  of  Pharaoh's 
house,  and  in  that  house  found  a  fit- asylum  and  nursing-place. 
Thus  the  earth  then  "helped  the  wom^in,"  as  it  has  often  done 
since.  .  The  captain  of  our  salvation  had  thus  also  to  be  helped. 
For,  though  born  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  had  to  seek  elsewhere 
the  safety  and  protection  which  "his  own"  denied  him,  and  partly 
— not  because  abi3olutely  necessary  to  verify  the  type,  but  to  ren- 
der its  fulfilment  more  strikinff  and  palpable — was  indebted  for 
his  preservation  to  that  very  Egypt  which  had  sheltered  the  in- 
fancy of  Moses.  So  that  in  the  case  even  of  the  Author  and 
.  Finisher  of  our  faith,  the  history  of  redemption  links  itself  closely 
with  the  history  of  the  world. 

.  4.  Still,  the  deliverer,  as  to  his  person,  his  preparation,  his  gifts 
and  calling,  is  peculiarly  of  God.  That  such  a  person  as  Mo^es 
was  provided  for  the  church  in  the  hour  of  Jier  extremity,  was  en- 
tirely the  result  of  God's  covenant  with . Abtaham ;  and  the  whole 
circumstances  connected  with  his  preparation  for  the  work,  as  well 
as  the  commission  given  him  to  undertake  it,  and  the.  supernatural 
endowments  fitting  him  for  its  execution,  manifestly  bespoke  the 
special  and  kindly  interposition  of  God.  But  the  same  holds  true 
in  each  particular,  and  still  more  illustriously  appears  in  Christ. 
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In  his  person  pre-eminently  the  Father's  gift — a  gift  of  peerless 
value,  and  bestowed  solely  from  regard  to  the  everlasting  covenant,, 
which  secured  the  redemption  of  the  world  5  in  his  oiBce  as  me- 
diator called  and  appointed  by  the  Father;  prepared  also  for  en- 
tering on  it,  first  by  familiar  converse  with  th^  world,  and  then  by 
a  season  of  wilderness-seclusion  and  trial;*  replenished  directly 
from  above  with  gifts  adequate  to  the  work,  even-  to  his  being 
filled  with  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead : — ^Every  thing,  in  short, 
to  beget  the  impression,  that  while  the  church  is  honoured  as  the 
channel  through  which  the  Deliverer  comes,  yet  the  Deliverer 
himself  is  in  all  f  esppcts  the  peculiar  gift  of  God,  and  that  here . 
especially  it  may  be  said,  ^'of  him,  and  through,  him,  and  to  him 
are  all  fbings."  .' 
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'We  have  now  come  to  the  actual  accomplisliment  of  IsraeFs  de- 
liverance from  the  bouse  of  bondage.  One  can  easily  imagine, 
that  various  methods  might  have  been  devised  to  bring  it  about. 
And  had  the  Israelites  been  an  ordinary  race  of  men,  and  had  the  ' 
question  simply  been,  how  to  get  them  inost  easily  and  quickly  re- 
leased from  their  state  of  oppression,  a  method  would  probably 
have  l^een  adopted  very  different  from  the  one  that  was  actually 
pursued.  It  is  by  viewing  the  matter  thus,  that  shallow  and  super- 
ficial- ipinds  so  often  form  an  erroneous  judgment  concerning  it. 
They  see  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case,  and  form  their  estimate  of 
the  whole  transactions,  as  if  only  common  relations  were  oonfcerned, 
and  nothing  more  thah  worldly  ends  were  in  view.  Hence,  because 
the  plan  from  the  first- savoured  so  much  of  judgment — because  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  have  the  work  accomplished  in  the  most  peace- 
ful and  conciliatory  manner,  the  Lord  rather  selected  a  course 
that  was  likely  to  produce  bloodshed — nay,  is  even  represented  as 
hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  that  an  occasion  might  be  found 
for  pouring  a  long  series  of  troubles  and  desolations  on  the  land,— 
because  the  plan  actually  chosen  was  of  such  a  kind,  many  have 

»  It  wa9,  doubtless,  pot  without  reason,  that  that  season  was  limited  to  forty  days, 
correspond iRg  to  the  forty  y«»ars  of  Moses^  sojourn  in  the  Midian  desert.  Wo  do  not 
conceive  such  an  outside  and  literal  correspondence  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  constitute  Christ  the  antitype  to  Moses — nor  "was  any  thing  sinailar  to  be  found 
in  many  other  cases, .wherb  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype  undoubtedly  existed, 
(se^  Typology  of  Scripture^  Part  I',  c.  4.)  But  it  was  given  in  this  and  several  other 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Christ's  descent  into  Kgypt,  already  noticed,  to  draw  men's  at- 
tention, as  by  a  finger-post,  to  the  ancient  forms  of  truth  and  priiiciple,  which  were' 
re-appearing  and  meeting  iu  the.histocy  of  him  to  whom  all  wete  designed  to  bear  ^ 
witness. 

VOL.  II. — 4  ^ 
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not  scrupled  to  denounce  it  as  unworthy  of  God,  and  more  tefitting 
>   a  crueland  malignant^  th^n  a  wbe  and  beneficent  being. 

Now,  in  rising  above  this  false  ground,  and  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions that  naturally  spring  from  it,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  higher  relations  were  here  concerned,  and  more  im- 
portant objects  at  stake,  than  those  of  this  world.  The  Israelites 
-  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  standing  in  a  covenant-relation  to 
him,  his  church*  However  far  most  of  them  had  been  living  be- 
neath their  obligations  and  their  calling,  they  still  occupied  a  po- 
sition which  was  held  by  no  other  family  on  earth ;  with  them  was 
identified-,  in  a 'peculiar  sense,  the  honour  o£  God  and  the  cause  of 
Heaven  ;«-and  the  power  that  oppressed  and  afflicted  them  was 
.trampling  at  e\ery  step. on  rights  which  God  had  conferred,  and 
provoking  the  execution  of  a  curse  which  he  had  solemnly  denounced. 
If  the  cause  and.blessing  of  Heaven  were  bound  up  with  the  Israel- 
ites, then  Pharaoh,  in  acting  toward  them  as  an  enemy  and  oppres- 
sor, must  of  necessity  have  maintained  the  cause  and  become  liable 
to  the  doom  of  Satan. 

Besides,  it  must  be  care&illy  borne  in  mind,  that  here  especially, 
where  God  had  immediately  to  work,  his  dealings  and  dispensations 
were  of  a  preparatory  nature.  Thfy  were  planned  and  executed 
in  anticipation  of  the  grand  work  of  redemption  to  le  brought  in 
by  Christ,  and  were  consequently  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
embody  on  the  comparatively  small  scale  of  tfieir  earthly  transao- 
tiohs  and  interests,  the  truths  and  principles  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  developed  in  theafiairs  of  a  divine  and  everlasting  kingdom-* 
This  being  the  case,  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  must  have  been  distinguished  at  least  by  the  following  fea- 
tures:— 1.  It  musti  in  the  first  instance,^  have  appeared  to  be  a 
\  work  of  peculiar  difficulty^ — requiring  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
.  faqe  of  very  great  and  powerful  obstacles — rescuing  the  people  from 
the  stroi^g  grasp  of  an  enemy,  who,  though  a. cruel  tyrant  and  usurper, 
yet,  on  account  of  their  sin,  had  acquired  over  them  a  lordly  do- 
minion, and  by  means  of  terror  kept  them  subject  to  bondage.  2.. 
Then,  from '  this  being  the  case,  the  deliverance  must  necessarily 
have  been  ^fleeted  by  the  execution  of  judgment  upon  the  adversary; 
so  that  as  the  work  of  judgment  proceeded  on  the  one  hand,  the 
work  of  deliverance  would  proceed  on  the  other,,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  covenant  people  be  completely  achieved,  only  when  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  which  held  them  in  bondage  were  utterly 
spoiled  and  vanquished.  3.  Finally,  this  two-fold  process  of  sal- 
vation with  destruction,  must  have  been  of  a  kind  fitted  to  call  forth 
the  peculiar  powers  «ind  pei^fections  of  Godhead,  so  that  all  who 
witnessed  it,  or  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  should  come,  might 
be  constrained  to  own  and  admire  the  wonder-working  hiand  of 
God,  and  instinctively,  as.  it  were,  exclaim,  *' Behold  what  God 
hath  wrought !  It  is  His  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes. "-^ We 
say,  fill  this  must  Ipiave  been  on  the  supposition  of  the  s()riptural 

•  Typology  of  Scripture,  Parti.  c.'3. 
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account  of  the  work  being  taken ;  and  excepting  on  that  supposition 
"we  have  no  right  to  give  any  judgment  concerning  it,  and  if  we  do, 
we  shall  certainly  judge  amiss. 

On  this  scriptural  ground  tve  take  otir  stand,  when  proceeding 
to  examine  the  aflFairs  connected  with  this  method  of  deliverance, 
and  assert  then^  not  only  to  be  capable  of  a  satisfactory  vindication, 
but  to  have  been  incapable  of  serving  the  purposes  which  they  were 
designed  to  accomplish,  if  they  had  not  bfeen  ordered  substantially 
a^  they  were.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  here,  any  more 
than  in  what  afterwards  befell  Christ,  the  order  of  events  should 
have  been  left  to  any  lawless  powder,  working  as  it  pleased,  but 
that. all  must  have  been  arranged  *'by  the  diaterminate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,"  and  arranged  precisely  as  they  oc- 
curred. The  outstretching  of  the  divine  arm  to  inflict  the  most 
desolating  judgments  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  ar  necessary  part 
of  the  plan,  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  boat.  But  since  these  appear  as  the  result  of  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  this  also  must  have  entered  as  an 
essential  element  into  the  divine  plan ;  and  was  therefore  announced 
to  Moses  from  the  first  as  an  event  Which  might  certainly  be  ex-.  . 
pected,  and  which  would  give  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  whole  se- 
ries of  transactions.'^  For  this  hardening  of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
-was  th€  very  hinge,  in  a  sense,,  on  which  the  divine  plan  tiirned, 
and  could  least  of  all  be  left  to  chance  or  uncertainty.  It  presents 
itself,  not  simply  as  an  obstacle  to  be  removed,  but  as  A. circum- 
stance to  be  employed  for  securing  a  more  illustrious  display  of 
the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  and  effecting  the  redemption  of  his 
people  in  the  way  most  consistent  with  his  righteous  purposes.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  hang  merely  upon  the  will  of 
Pharaoh;  somehow  the  hand  of  God  must  have  been  in  thi?  matter, 
as  it  belongs  to.  him  to  settle  and  arrange  all  that  concerns  the  re- 
demption of  his  people,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory ."^^ 
Nor,  otherwise,  could  there  have  been  any  security  for  the  divine 
plan  proceeding  to  its  accomplishment,  or  for  its  possessing  such 
features  'as  might  render  it  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  greater  re- 
demption that  Was  /to  cotne. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  look  at  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's 
heart  in  the  connexion  which  it  thus  holds  with  the  entire  plan  of 
God,  or  to  consider  the  marked  and  distinct  manner  in  which  it  is 
ascribed  to  his  agency,  and  yet  to  speak  of  Pharaoh  being  simply 
allowed  to  harden  his  oWii  heart,  as  presenting  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the.  case.  It  is  true,  he  is  often  affirmed  also  to  have 
himself  hardened  his  heart;  and  in  the  very  first  announcement  of  it, 
(ch.  iii.  1&,  "I  aili  sure,  or  rather,  I  know  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
will  not  let  you  go,")  as  acutely  rem«.rked  by  Baumgarten,  "the 
Lord  characterizes  the  resistance  of  Pharaoh  as  an  act  of  freedom, 
existing  apart  from  the  Lord  himself;  for  1  know  that  which  ob- 
jectively stands  out  and  apart  from  me.'*t     At  the  same  time  it  is 

•  Ex.  iii.  19,  iv.  21 ,  f  CommenUry  on  Ex.  ill.  19, 80. 
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justly  noticed  by  Hengstenberg,  tbat  th^  hardening  being  ascribed 
to  God,  both-in  the  announcement  of  it  l>eCorehanil,  {ind  in  the  subse- 
quentf  recapitulation,  (Ex.  iv.  21,  vii.  3,  xi..  10,)  '^Pliaraiyh's  harden- 
ing appears  to  be  epclosed  within  that  of  God's,  and  to  be  depend- 
ent on  it.  It  seems  also  to  be  .intentional,  tbat  the  hardening  is 
chiefly  ascribed  to  Pharaoh  «.t  the  beginning  of  the  plagues,  and  to 
God  towaird  the  end*  The  higher  the  plagues  rise,  the  more  does 
Pharaoh's  hardening  assume  a  supernaturat  character,  and  the 
reference  was  the  more  likely  to  be  made  to  its  supernatural  cause.  "*^ 
The  conclusion,  indeed,  is  inevitable.  It  is  impossible,  by  any 
fair. interpretation  of  pcripture,  or  on  any  profound  view  of  the 
transactions  referred  to,  t^  get  rid  of  thedivine  agency  in  the  matter. 
Even  Tholuck  says,  ^'  That  the  hardening  of  the  Egyptian  was,  on 
one  side,  ordained  by  God,  no  disciple  of  Christian  t)ieology  can 
deny.  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  God  would  not 
permit  evil,  unless  he  were  Lord  over  it;  and 'that  he  permits  it, 
because  it  cannot  act  as  a  check  Upon  his  plan  of  the  world,  but 
must  be  equally  subservient  to  him  as  good — the.  only  difference 
being,  that  the  former  is  so  qompulsorily,  the  letter  optionally.'.'t 
That  God  has  no  hand  in  the  sin,  which  mingles  itself  with  evil,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture;  since  he  every 
where  appears,  there  as  the  avenger  of  sin,  and  hence  cannot  pos- 

'  sibly  be  in  any  sense  its  author.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  hard- 
ening of  Pharaoh's  heart .  partook  of  sin,  it  must  have  been  alto- 
gether his.  own  ;  his  conduct,  considered  as  a  course  of  Ijeady  and 
high-minded  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  was  pursued  in  the  free, 

;  though  unrighteous  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  But  still  this 
does  not  hinder  that  there  should  have  been  a  direct  and  positive 
agency  of  God  in  the  matter,  to  the  effect  of  determinitrg  both  the 

•  manner  and  extent  of  the  opposition.  "It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
wicked  to  sin,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  but  that  in  sinning  they  do 
this  or  that  by  their  wickedness,  is  not  in  their  owi\  power  but  in 
God's,  wio' divides  and  arranges  the  darkness."|;  To  the  same 
purpose,  and  still  more  distinctly,  tjie  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.;  "  God's  providence  extendeth  itself  to  all  sins  of  angels 
and  men,  and  that  not  by  a  bare  permission,  but  such  as  hath 
joined  with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise 
ordering  and  governing  them^  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  unto  his 

♦  Authentic,  ii.  p.  469.  Some  stress  is  lard  by  Hengstenberg  on  the  hardening 
being. ascribed  aeveyi  times  to  Pharaoh,  alid  the  saif^  number  of  times  to  Grod^^as  in- 
dicating tbat  it  has  respect  to  the  covenant  of  God,  of  which  seren  is  the  sign.  Baam- 
garten  also  lays  some  stress  on  the  number^,  but  finds  each  td  be  ten  Umos  repeated, 
the  sign  of  ct)mplelene8s.  Both  have  to  deal  arbitrarily  with  the  sacred  text  to 
RMike  oat  tiieir  respective  numbers,  (for  example,  Hengstenberg  leaves  out  the  three 
hardenings  of  God  in  eh.  ziv.  and  Baumgarten  treats  ch.  vii.  13  and  14,  as  if  they  spoke 
of  tw»  distinct  hardening^,)  and  it  is  against  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  narrative  to 
draw  from  the  mere  form  of  its  statements  such  hidden  meanings. 

t-.'  On  Rom.  ix.  19,  note  famished  to  English  translation^  Bib.  Cab.  xii.  p.  249. 
"Bush,  however,  in  bis  notes  on  Exodiis,  still  speaks  of  the  mere  permission  as  suffi- 
cient; "  God  is  said  to  have  done  it,  because  he  permitted  it  to  be  done."  His  criti- 
cism on  th^  words  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  help  this  meaning.  Dean  GraTM, 
as  Arminian  writers  g^eAerally,  holds  the  same  view.     (Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  321,  &c.> 

X  Liber,  de-Praedestinatbne  Sanctorum,  §  33i 
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own  holy  ends;  yet  s*-  w  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only 
from  the  creature  and  not  from  God."  It  is  wholly  chargeable  on 
man  himself,  if  there  is  a  sinful  disposition  at  work  in  his  bosom ; 
but  that  dispositil)n  existing  there,  and  resisting  the  means  which 
God  employs  to  subdue  it,  the  man  has  no  longer  any  control  over 
the  course  and  issue  of  events.  This  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  be  directed  by  him  in  the  way,  and  turned  into  the  form 
and  channel  which  is  "best  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of  his  right- 
eous government.  "  He  places  the  sihn^r  in  such  situations,  that 
precisely  this  or  that  temptation  shall  assail  him— links  the  thoughts 
to  certain  determinate  objects  of  sinful  desire,  and  secures  their 
remaining  attached  to  these,  and  not  starting  off  to  others.  The 
hatred  in  the  heart  belonged  to  Shimei  himself;  but  it  was  God's 
work  that  this  ha^rei  should  settle'  so  peculiarly  upon  DaX-id,  and 
should  show  itself  in  e3:actly  the  manner  it  did.  It  was  David's 
own  fault  that  he  became  elated  with  pride ;  the  course  of  action 
which  this  pride  was  to  take  was  accidental,  so  far  as  he  was  con^ 
cerned ;  it  belonged  to  God,  who  turns  the  hearts  of  kings,  like  the 
rivers  of  waters.  Hence  it  is  said,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  J,  *The  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  ^David  against 
them  to  say.  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah.'  Yet  was  he  not  there- 
by in  the  lea^t  justified,  and  therefore,  v.  10,  he  confesses^  that  he 
had  sinned  greatly,  and  prays  the  Lord  to  take  away  his  iniquity.*** 
Now,  applying  these  views  to  th^  case  of  Pharaoh,  it  was  certain- 
ly his  own  proud  and  wicked  heart  which  prompted  him  to  refuse 
the  command  of  God  to  let  Israel  go ;  but  he  might  have  retained  . 
that  disposition  in  all  its  force,  and  yet  have  acted  differently  from 
what  he  did.  Mere  selfishness,  or  considerations  of  policy,  might 
have  induced  him  to  restrain  it,  as  from  like  motives,  not  from  any 
proper  change  of  heart,  his  mngicians  first,  and  afterwards  his 
counsellors,  appear  to  have  wished.  (Ex.  viii.  19 ;  x.  7.)  But  the 
hand  of  God  exerted  such  control  over  him,  so  bounded  and  hedged 
him  iti,  that  while  he  clung  to  the  evil  principle,  he  must  pursue  his 
infatuated  and  fooUioi'dy  course;  this  one  path  lay  open  fo  him. 
And  for  his  doing  so,  two  things  were  necessary,  and  in'  these  the 
action  of  Omnipotence  discovers  itself: — 1.  First,  the  strong  and 
courageous  disposition  capable  of  standing  fast  under  formidable 
dangers,  and  grappling  with  gigantic  difficulties — a  natural  endow- 
ment, which  could  only  have  been  derived  from  God.  That  such 
a  disposition  should  have  been  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by 
the  Pharaoh  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  the  result 
of  God's  agency,  though  Pharaoh  alone  was  responsible  for  its  abuse. 
2.  But,  besides,  there  was  needed  such  a  disposal  of  circumstances 
as  might  tend  to  prompt  and  stimulate  to  the  utmost  this  disposi- 
tion of  Pharaoh;  for  otherwise  it 'might  have  lain  comparatively 

'*  Aoth«nti«,  II.  p.  46(f.  See  alio  Calvin's  Institutes,  B.  I.  c.  18,  and  B.  II.  c..4, 
16r  the  proof,  rather  than  tbe> explanation,  of  the  fact,  that  <'  bare  permission  ia  too 
weak  to  stand,  and  that  it  is  the  merest  trifling  to  substitute  a  bare  permission  for 
the  proridence  of  God,  as  if  be  sat  in  a  watch-tower,  waiting  for  fortuitous  Events, 
his  judgments  meanwhile  depending  on  th»  wilt  of  man.'' 
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dormant,  or,  at  least,  might  have  beea  far  from  running  sach  a 
aingularly  perverae  and  infatuated  course.  Here  also  thd  hai^d  of 
,6od  manifested  its  working.  It  was^  be  who,  in  the  language  of 
Tholuck,  ^^  brought  about  thpse  circumstandes,  which  made  the 
heart  disposed  to  evil  still  harder."  Many  Writers,  who  substan- 
tially admit  this*  limit  the  circumstances  tending  te  produce  the 
result  in  question  to  the  lenity  and  fqrbearance  of  God,  in  so  readi- 
ly and  frequently  releasing  Pharaoh  From  the  execution  of  judgment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which,  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  would  J)e  fitted  to  produce  a  harden- 
ing efiept;  .but  it  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief  one;  there  were 
others,  which  must  have  had  a  still  more  powerful  tendency  ia  the 
.same  direction,  and  which  were  also  more  properly  judicial  In  their 
character.  Sigch,  in  th^  first  instance,  and  most  evidently,  was. 
the  particular  kinds  of  miracles  ^  which  Moses  was  instructed  to 
work  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations^the  transforming  of 
his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  back  again  to  a  rod;  for  this  was  pre- 
cisely thQ  field  on  which  Pharaoh  might  be  tempted  to  think  he 
could  successfully  compete  with  Moses,  and  might  rival,  at  least, 
if  not  outdo,  the  pretended  messengers  of  Heaven.  However 
.  inexplicable  the  fact  may  be,  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  from  time  iminemorial  the  art  of  working  extraor- 
dinary, and  to  all  appearance  supernutnral  effects  on  serpents^  has 
been  practised  by  a  particular  class  of  persons  in  Egypt.  Many 
of  thq  ancients  have  written  of  the  wonderful  exploits  9f  the  Psylli, 
as  they  are  called;  and  celebrated  their  magical  power,  both  to  charm 
serpents  at*  their  will,  and  to  resist  unharmed  the  bites  of  the  most 
.venomous  species.  'And  it  would  seem,  by  the  accounts  of  recent 
inquirers,  that  descendants  of  the  .ancient  brotherhood  still  exist 
in  Egypt,  forming  an  association  by  themselves,  and  able,  by  some 
nieana  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  to  handle  without  fear  or 
injury  the  moa^t  noxious  .serpents,  to  walk  abroad  with  numbers  of 
them  cpiling  around  their  necks  and  arms,  and  to  make  certainly 
oijie  species  of  them  rigid  like  a  rod,  and  fgign  themselves  dead.* 
It  is  also  certain,  that  when  they  do  these  wonders,  they  are'  in  a  sort 
of  phrensied  or  ecstatical  condition,  and  are  believed  by  the  multi- 
tude to  be  und^r  divine  influence.  That  this  charming  influeiice  was, 
at  least,  in  its  origin  and  earlier  stages  the  offspring  to  some  extent 
of  demoniacal  power,  i3  not  inconsistent  with  what  Scripture  testifies 
concerning  the  workings  of  that  power  generally,  and  is  most  natu- 
rally implied  in  the  particular  statements  made  respecting , the  ma- 
gicians when  contending  with  Moses.  For  although  we  might  with- 
out much  viplence,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text,,  suppose  it  to 
represent  that  as  being  doQe,  which  to  all  appearance  was  done, 
without  being  understood  positively  to  affirm  thai  the  effect  was 

^^  See  the  quotations  from  the  ancients  in  B6chart,  Hieroz.  ii.  'p.  393  and  4;  and 
fortbe  accounts  of  the  modernSf  Hengsten berg's  Egypt  and  books  of  Moses,  p.  96* 
103»  Among  these  are  the  testimonies  of  the  French  savants,  who  were  quite  io- 
crednlous  before  they  investigated  the  afiair,  as  to  there  being  any  thing  more  than 
coihmon  slejght-oP-hand  in  it,  but  who  were  obliged  to  confess  that  <<  they  saw  things 
6<^  woaderfgl  thai  they  could  no  longer  consider  the  vt  as  eatirely  dumerical." 
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actually  produced;  yet  the  language  used  of  their  changing  the 
rods  into  serpents^^  and  on  a  small  scale  also  turning  water  into 
blood,,  and  prpducing  frogs,  does  in  its  proper  import  indicate  some- 
thing supernatural— corresponding,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  wonders 
of  the  demoniacal  possessions  of  our  jjord's  time,  and  atill  more 
closely  perhaps  to  "  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power,  and 
aigns  and  lying  wonders,''  which  is  made  to  characterize  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  (Matt.  xxiv.  23;  2  Thess.  ii.  9;  Rev.  xiii.  13.).  But 
even  without  pressing  this^,  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  then  a 
class  of  persons  in  the  service  of  Pharaoh,  who  themselves  pretend^, 
and  were  generally  believed  to  be  possessed  of  a  divine  power  to 
work  the  wonders  in  question,  must  evidently,  have  acted  as  a 
temptation  with  Pharaoh  to  resist-  the  demands  of  Moses,  being 
confident  of  his  ability  to  contend  with  him  on  this  peculiar  field  of 
prodigies.  And, having  fairly  ventured  on  the  field  of  conflict,  we 
can  easily  understand  how,  with  a4)roud  and  Heaven-defying  temper 
like  his,  he  Would  scorn  tp  own  hitnself  vanquished ;  even  though 
the  miraculous  working  of  Moses  clearly  established  its  superiority 
to  any  act  or  power  possesl^ed  by  the  magicians,  a'nd  they  them- 
selves were  at  last  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  owning  the 
victory  to  be  Jehovah's.  .  . 

This,  however,  was  only  one  class  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  arranged  by  God,  and  fitted  to  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
To  the  same  account  we  must  also  place  the  progressive  nature  of 
the  demands  made  upon-  him,  in  beginning  first  with  a  request  for 
leave  of  three  days'  absence  to  worship  God;  then,  when  this  was' 
granted  for  all  who  were  properly  capable  of  taking  part,  in  the 
service,  insisting  on  the  same  liberty  being  extended  to  the  wiv^s 
and  children ;  and,  again,  when  even  this  was  conceded,  claiming  * 
to  take  with  them  also  their  flocks  and  herds :  so  that  it.was  at  last  ^ 
evident, an  entire  escape  from  the  land  was  meditarted.  There  was 
no  deceit,  as  the  adversaries  of  revelation  have  sometimes  alleged, 
in  this  gradual  opening  of  the  divine  plan ;  nor,  when  the  last  and 
largest  demand  was  made,  was  more  asked  than  Pharaoh  should 
from  the  first  have  voluntarily  granted.  But  so  little  was  sought 
at  the  beginning,  to  make  the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct 
more  distinctly  apparent^  and  the  gradual  and  successive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  demand  was  intended  to  act  as  a  temptation,  to  prove 
him,  and  bring  out  the  real  temper  of  his  heart.  Finally,  df  the 
same  character  also  was  the  last  movement  of  Heaven  in  this  marvel- 
lous chain  of  providences — the  leading  pf  the  children  of  Israel,  as 
into  a  net,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  the  wilder- 
ness, fitted,  as  it  so  manifestly  was,  to  suggest  the  thought  to 
Pharaoh,  when  he  had  recovered  a  little  from  his  consternation,  and 
felt  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat,  that  now  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  retrieving  his  lost  honour,  and  with  one  stroke  avenging 
himself  of  his  enemies.  He  was  thus  tempted,  in  the  confidence  of. 
victory,  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  when  apparently  sure  of  his 
prey,  was  led,  by  the  opening  of  the  sea  for  the  escape  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  the  removal  of  the  divine  cloud  to  the  rear^  so  as  to 
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coyer. their  flight,  ihto  th6  fetal  snare  which  involved  .him  in  Je- 
structlon.      In  the  whole,  we  see  the  directing  and  controlling 

[  agency  of  God,  not  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
Pharaoh,  or  obliging  him  to  sin,  but  stitl,  in  judgment  for  his  sinful 
oppression  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  unjust  resistance  to  the  daims 

.  of  Heaven,  .placing  him  an  situations  whichj  though  fitted  to  in- 
fluence aright  a  well  constituted  mind,  were  also  fitted,  when  work- 
ing on  such  a  temper-ament  as  his,  to  shut  him  up  to  the  extraordi- 
tiary  course  he  took,  and  to  render  the  series  of  transactions,  as 
•  they  actually  occurred,  a  matter  of  moral  certainty.* 
'  But  to  return  to  the  wonders  which  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
perform,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  humiliation  of  Pharaoh 
•wals-  not  their  only  design,  nor  even  the  rcdemptioh  of  Israel  their 
sole  end.  The  manifestation  of  God's  own  glory  was  here^  as  in 
all  his  works,  the  highest  object  in  view ;  and  this  required  tkat 

•  the  powers  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  with  which  the  interest  of  Satan 
was  at  that  time  peculiarly  identified,  should  be  brought  into  the 
conflict,  tind  manifestly  confounded.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  was 
that  the  first  wonders  wrought  had  sisich  distinct  reference  to  the 
exploits  of  the  magicians  or  serpent-charmers,  who  Were  the  wonder* 
workers  connected  with  that  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  and  the 
main  instruments  of  its  support  and  credit  in  the  world.  They 
were  thus  naturally  drawn,  as  well  as  Pharaoh,  into  the  contest,  and 

>  became,  along  with  him,  the  visible  heads  and  representatiyea  of  the. 
"spiritual  wickedness"  of  Egypt.  And  since  they  refused  to  own 
the  supremacy,  and  accede  to  the  demands  of  Jehovah,  on  witness- 
ing that  '^st,  and  as  it  may  be  called,  harmless  triumph  of  his 
power  over  theirs — since  they  resolved,  as  the  adversaries  of  God's 
and  the  instruments  of  Satan's  interest,  in  the  world,  to  prolong 
the  contest,  there  rema,ined  no  alternative  but  to  visit  the  land 
with  a  series  of  judgments,  su<}h  as  might  clearly  prove  the  ntter 
impotence,  of  its  fancied  deities  to  protect  their  votaries  from  the 
might  and'  vengeance  of  the  Irving  God.  It  is  when  considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  that  we  see  the  agreement  in  principle  between 
the  wonders  proceeding  from  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  and 
those  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Christ.  They  seem  ai  first  sight  to 
be  entirely  opposite  in  their  character,  the  one  being  severe  and 
desolating  plagues,  the  other,  miracles  of  mercy  and  healing.  This 
seeming  contrariety  arises  from  their  having  beep  wrought  on  en- 
tirely diflferent  fields — ^those  of  Moses  oh  an  avowedly  hostile  ter- 

.  ritory,  those  of  Christ  on  a  land  and  among  a  people  that  were 
peculiarly  his  own.  ,.  But  as  in  both  cases  alike  there  was  a  mighty 

•  We  have  spoken  of  Phataoh  hirtiself  having  perished  in  the  overthrow  at  the  Red 
Sea;  and  such  se^ms  the  natural  import  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  asserted.  -  Wilkinson  thinks  the  escape  of  Israel  was  made  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Thothmea  III.  who  xeigne^  in  all  39  years.  If  so,  of  course  he  was  not 
personally  drowned;  hut  we  question  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics 
is  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  admit  of  such  definite  information  heing  drawn  from 
them  .in  regard  to  so  remote  a  period..  That  learned  and  accomplished  individual 
himself,  so  far  from. speaking  dogmatically  on  the  subject,  gives  Lord  Prudhoe's  rea- 
sons for  assigning  a  considerably  later  period,  and  leaves  the  decisipn  to  the  learned, 
at  a' point  regarding  which  nbsotute  certainty  is  not  attainable. 
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adversary,  whose  power  and  dominion  were* to  be  brought  down, 
so  the  display  given,  in  each,  of  miraculous  working,  told  with  the 
same  effect  on  his  interest,  though  somewhat  less  conspicuously  in  " 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  While  Christ's  works  were,  in  the 
highest  sensB,  miracles  of  mercy,  supernatural  acts  of  beneficence 
towards,  "his  own,"  they  were,  at  the  satne  time,  triumphant  dis- 
plays of  Divine  over  Satanic  agency.  "  The  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested to  destroy  the  works  of  the  deviiy^.as  often  as  his  hand  was  ' 
stretched  out  to  heal,  it  dealt  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  adversary ; 
and  the  crowning  part  of  the  Redeemer's  work  oh  .earth,  his  dying 
the  accursed  death  of  the  crosis,  was  that  which  at  once  perfected 
the  plan  of  mercy  for  the  faithful,  and  judged  and  spoiled  the 
prince  of  darkness.  In  like  manner,  we  see  mercy  and  judgment 
going  iand  in  hand  in  the  wonders  that  were  done  by  the  instru-  • 
mentality  of  Moses  on  the  "field  of  Zoan" — only  from  that  beiAg 
the  field  of  the  adversary,  and  the  wonders  being  done  directly  upon 
him,  the  judgment  stands  forth  more  prominently  to  view.  It  wa» 
essentially  a  religious  contest  between  the  God  of  heaven  on  the 
one  side,  and  t;he  powers  of  Egyptian  idolatry  on  the  other,  as  re- 
presented by  Pharaoh  and  his  host;  and  as  one  stroke  after  another 
was  inflicted  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  there  ^as  discovered  the 
nothingness  of  the  divinities  whose  cause  Pharaoh  maintained,  and 
in  whose  power  he  trusted,  while  "the  God  of  Israel  triumphed 
gloriously,  and  in  mercy  led  forth  the  people  whom  he  hadredeetned, 
to  his  hojy  habitation.*' 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  show,  by  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  plagues,  how  excellently  they  were  fitted  to  ex-  ; 
pose  the  futility  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  to  show  how  entirely  . 
every  thing  there  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  God  of  Israel^  whether  : 
for  good  or  evil.  The  total  number  of  the  plagues  was  ten,  indi* 
eating  their  completeness  for  tliB  purposes  intended  by  their  inflic- 
tion. The  first  nine  were  hut  preparatory,  like  the  miraculous 
works  which  Christ  performed  during  his  active  ministry;  the  last 
was  the  great  act  of  judgment,  which  was  to  carry  with  it  the  com- 
plete prostration  of  the  adversary,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
covenant  people.  It  was,  therefore,  from  the  first  announced,  aj 
the  grand  means  to  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  Israera 
redemption  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23.)  But  the  preceding  miracles  were  by 
no  means  unnecessary,  as  they  tended  to  disclose  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Jehovah  over, the  whole  province  of  nature,  as  well 
as  over  the  lives  of  men  (which  came  out  in  the  last  plague,)  and 
his  power  to  turn  whatever  was  known  of  natural  good  in  Egypt 
ipto  an  instrument  of  evil,  and,  to  aggravate  the  evil  into  tenfold 
peverity.  This  was  manifestly  the. general  design;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove,  either  that  these'  plagues  were  quite  different 
in  their  nature  from  any  thitxg  commonly  known  in  Egypt,  or  that 
each  one  of  them  strucj^  upon  some  precise  feature  of  the  existing 
idolj^try.  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  by  no  means 
think,  with  Hengstenberg,  that  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  Egypt 
there  was  a  corresponding  evil  to, each  one  of  the  plagues,  and  that 
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the  plague  only  consisted  in  the  supernatural,  degree  to  wbich  the 

common'  evil  was  carried ;  nor  can  any  proof  be  adduced  in  support 

•  of  this,  at  all  satisfactory.     But  as  the.  eVjl.  principle  (Typhon) 

was  worshipped  in  Egypt,  not  less  than  the  good,  and  worshipped, 

.doubtleBs,  because  of  his  supposed  power  over  the  hurtful  in- 

.  fluences  of  nature,*  we  might  certainly  expect  that  some,  at  least, 

'    of  the  plagues,  would  appear  to  be  only  an  aggravation  of  the 

.    natural  evils  to -which,  that  land  was  peculiarly  exposed;  so  that 

thesC)  as  wel]  as  its  genial  and  beneficent  properties,  might  be  seen 

to  be  under  the  control  of  Jehovah.     Of  this  kind  unquestionably 

.   was  the  third  plague,  (that  of  lice,  or,  as  is  now  generally  agreed, 

.  .of  the  gnats,  with  which  Egypt  peculiarly  abounds,  and  which  all 

travellers,  from  Herodotus  to  those  of  the  present  day,  concur  in 

representing  as  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  in  that 

country.f)     Of  the  same  kind,  Jilso,  was  the  plague  of  flies,  which 

Bwarm  in  Egypt,  of  all  sorts,  and  that  also  of  the  locusts;!^  to  whieh 

we  may  add  the  plag\ie  of  boils,  which -Scripture  itself  mentions  as 

of  frequent  occurrence  in  Egypt  (Deut.  xxviii;  ^7.)    But  while  we 

can  easily  account  for  the  production  on  a  gigantic  scaJe  of  these 

natural  evils,  the  same  object,  viz.  the  executing  of  judgment  upon 

the  gods  of  Egypt,  would  also  lead  us  to  expect  other  plagiies  of 

ai^  entirely  different  kind,  in  which  the  natural  good  was  restrained 

and  even  converted  into  a  source  of  evil.     For  in  this  way  alone 

could  confusion  be  poured  upon  the  worship  of  the  good  principle, 

and  whieh,  there  as  elsewhere,  took  the  form  of  a  deification  of  the 

genial  and  productive  powers  of  nature.     Some  of  these  belonged 

to  Egypt  in  a  quite  extraordinary  degree,  and  were  regarded  as 

constituting  its  peculiar  glory..    Such  especially  was  the  Nile,  which 

was  looked  upon  as  identical  with  Osiris,  the  highest  god,  and  to 

.  which  Phartioh  himself  is  evidently  represented  as  paying  divine 

honours,  in  Ex.  vii.  15;  viii.  20.§     Such,  also,  are  its  almost  cloud- 

«  less  sky  and  ever-brilliant  sun,  rendering  the  climate  so  singularly 

,    clear  and  settled,  that  a  shade  is  seldom  to  be  seen;  and  not  only 

the  more  violent  tempests,  but  even  the  gentlest  showers  of  rain 

are  a  rarity.     Hence,  of  the  earlier  plagues,  the  first  two — ^those 

of  the  turning  of  the  water  into  blood,,  and  the  frogs — took  the 

form  of  a  judgment  upoh  the  Nile,  converting  it  from  being  the 

most  beneficial  and  delightful,  into  the  most  noxious  and  loathsome 

of  terrestrial  objects;  while  in  the  later  plagues,  of  the  tem^pest 

and  the  thick  darkQess,  the  Egyptians  saw  their  crystal  atmosphere 

and  resplendent  heavens  suddenly  compelled  to  wear  an  aspect  of 

ind^cribable  terror  and  appalling  gloom.     So  that  whether  nature 

were  worshipped  there,  in  respect  to  her  benignant,  or  her  hurtful 

influences,  the  plagues  actually  inflicted  were  equally  adapted  to 

*  Plutarcbi  de  Iside  et  Osi'ride,  p.  362, 380.  See  also  the  note  of  Mosbeim  to  Cad- 
worth's  IntelUctual  System,  vol.  i.  p.  353. '  Tegg's  edition,  and  Bocharl,  HieroE. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  34.  ,  . 

t  See  the  note  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  on  Ex.  viii.  17.  Also  Hengatenberg's  Eg. 
.  iind  Books  of  Mo:)es,  for  quotations  from  various  autboi'iti^s.   •  X  Ibid. 

§  Heng^stenberg,  p.  109,  where  dee  the  authorities  referred  to.  Also  Yossius,  de 
Origine  et  Prog.  Idolatrxs,  L.  ii.  c.  74,  75. 
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coDfound  the .  gods  of  Egypt — in  the  one  case  by  changing  the 
natural  good  into  its  opposite  evil,  and  in  the  other  by  imparting 
to  the  natural  evil  a  supernatural  force  and  intensity.*. 

Taking  this  general  and  conxprehensivc  vie\y  of  the  preliminary 
plagues,  it  will  easily  b.e  seen  that  there  is  no  need  for  -our  seek- 
ing to  find  in  each  of  them  a' special  reference  to  son^e  individual 
feature  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  If  they  struck;  at  the  root  of  that 
system  in  what  might  be  called  it;s  leading  principles,  there  was 
manifestly  no  necessity  for  dealing  a  separate  and  successive  blow 
against  its  manifold  shades  and  peculiarities  of  false  worship.  For 
this  an  immensely  greater  number  than  nine  or  ten  would  have 
been-  required.  And  as.it  is,  in  attempting  to  connect  even  these 
ten  with  the  minutiae  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  much  that  is  fanciful 
and  arbitrary  must  be  resorted  to.  So  long  as  we  keep  to  the  ge- 
neral features  and  design,  the  bearing,  of  the  wonders  wrought  c^n 
be  made  plain  enough;  but  those  who  would  lead  us  more  into  de- 
tail, take  for  granted  what  is  not  certain,  and  sometimes  even  affirm 
what  is  manifestly  absurd.  To  say,  for  example,  that  the. plague 
of  flies  had  any  peculiar  reference  to  the  worship  of  Baal-zebub,  the 
Ply-god,  assumes  a  god  to  have  been  worshipped  there,  who  is  not , 
known  to  have  been  so-  It  is  equally  arbitrary  to  connect  the 
plague  of  locusts  witb  the  worship  of  Serapis.  And  it  is  purely  to 
drt%w  pretty  largely  on  one's  credulity^  to  speak  of  the  miracle  on 
the  serpents  as  intended >to  destroy  these,  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing the  objects  of  worship, — or  to  set  forth  the  plague  on  cattle  as 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  entire  system  of.  brute  worship,  as 
if  no  cattle  were  killed  in  Egypt,  because  the  Deity  was  there  wor-- 
shipped  under  that  symbol  !y     The  general  argument  is  weakened 

•  We  are  surprised  that  Hengstenbcrg  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  one  class  of 
wottder^t  as  well  as  of  the  other,  for  the  object  in  view.  He  has  hence  laboured  to 
find  a  corresponding  natural  evi4  to  all  the  plagues,  and  in. some  of  the  cases  has  most 
palpably  laboured  in  vain.  He  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  Nile,  when  swollen, 
has  somewhat  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  that  it  is  not  without  frogs — the  wonder,  in- 
deed, would  be,  if  it  were  otherwise  in  either  respect — but  he  has  not  produced  even 
the  shadow  of  proof^  that  theee  things  belonged  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  nauseous  or  unwholesome,  or  so  nfiuch  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  plague^  On  the 
contrary,  th^  redness  of  the  water  is  rather  a  sign  of  its  l^ecoming  again  fit  for  use. 
(See  Pictorial  Bible  on  Ex.  vil.  17.)  Then,  a  great  array  of  authorities  .is  produced 
(p.  11 7)  to  show,  that  it  has  sometimes  .been  known  to  thunder,  aild  does  occasionally 
rain  in  Egypt.  The  proof  Only  amounts  to  this,  that  the  elements  there  are  capable 
of  assnmmg  such  -appearai^ces,  and  in  some  very  partial  and  trifiing  instances  actually  . 
do  so.  But  ho  one^ould  surely  ever  think  from  that  of  representing  them  fts  natural 
evils  existing  there — and  short  of  that,  any  proof  is  beside  the  purpose.  Th/S  autho- 
rities he  refejFs  to  on  the  subject  of  the  darkness  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  are 
scarcely  less  unsati9factory. 

1  The  conjtrary  needs  no  proof,  as  every  one  knows,  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  ancient  Egypt,  that  "oxen  genierally  were  used  both  for  food  and  sacrifice,''  (Hed- 
ren,  Af*  h*  p*  147,)  and  evidence  has  even  been  found  among  the  ancient  documents,  of 
a  company  of  curriers,  or  leather-dressers,  (lb.  p.  137.)  It  is  not  less  absurd  to  re- 
pres^t  the  plague  of  lice  or  gnats  as  done  on  purpose  to  afflict  Egyptian  idolatry, 
which  perniitted  no  |{riest  to  enteris  temple  with  these  creatures  on  Mm.  There 
was  not  much  less  care  to  keep  the  person  clean  in  the  Jewish  than  in  the  Egyptian 
religion,  and  the  plague  might  as  well  be  said  to  reflect  in  that  respect  on  the  Jew- 
ish, as  the  Egyptian  rites.  Bryant,  in  his  book  on  the  plagues,  led  the  way  fo  t^hese 
weak  and  frivolous  opinions,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  many  without  examination. 
See,  for  example,  the  Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvatiooi  chapter  iii. 
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by -being  c 
'  also,  which 


coupled  with  such  puerilities,  as  the  grand  imprepsion, 
/which  the  wonders  were  designed  to  produce,  would  have  been 
frittered  down  and  impaired,  rather  than'  deepened,  by  so  many 
allusions  to  th6  ihiFerior  parts  of  the  system.  • 

But*  nowj  when  Sod  hacf  by  the  first  nine  plagues  vindica-ted  his 
"power  over  aH  that  was  naturally  good  or  evil  in  Egypt,  and  had 
thus  smitten  with  judgment  their  nature-worship,  in  both  of  its 
grand  characteristics,  the  ddversary  being  still  determined  to  main- 
tain bin  opposition,  it  was  time  to  inflict  that  last  and  greatest  judg- 
ment, the  execution  of  which  was  from  the  first  designed  to  be  the 
death-blow  of  the  adversary,  and  the  signal  of  Israel's  deliverance. 
Tliis  was  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  in  which  the  Lord  manifest- 
ed his  dominion  ovei*  the  highest  region  of  life.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect,  there  5s  clearly  discernible,  as  was  already  noticed  by 
Aben-ezra  and  other  Jewish  writcjrs,*  a' gradual  ascent  in  the  plagues 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  province^  of  nature,  >hich  also  tends 
.to  confirm  the  view  we  htive  presented  of  their  character  and  design. 
The  first  two  come  from  beneath^ — from  the  waters,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  under  the  earth ;  the  next  two  from  the  ground  or  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  the  murrain  of  beasts  and'^the  boils  on  men  belong 
to  the  lower  atmosphere,  as  the  tempest,  the  showers  of  locusts, 
and  the  darkness,  to  the  higher;  so  that  one  only  remains,  that 
which  is. occupied  by  the  life  of  man,  and  which' stands  in  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  the  divine  powfer  and  glory.  And,  as  in  the 
earlier  plagues^  God  separated  between  the  land  of  Goshen  and 
tWrcst  of  Egypt,  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  the  Supreme  Je- 
hovah, but  also  the  covenant  God  of  Israel,  so  in  this  last  and 
crowning  ftct  of  judgment,  it  was  especially  necessary,  that  while 
the  stroke  of  death'  fell  upon  every  dwelling  df  Egypt,  the  habita- 
tions of  Israel  should  be  pr^eserved  in  perfect  peace  and  safety^ — 
But  two  questions  naturally  arise  here  r  why  in  this  judgment  upon 
the  life  of  man,  should  precisely  the  first-born  have  been  slain — 
and  if  the  judgment  was  for  the  overthrow  of  the  adversary  and 
"the  redemption  of  Israel,  why  should  a  special  provision  have  been 
required  to  save  Israel  also  from  the  plagije? 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  had  respect  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Israel  to  Jehovah:  "Israel,"  said  God,  **is  my  son,  my 
first-born— if.  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy 
first-born,**  (Ex.  iv.  20-22.)  But  in  whajb  sense  could  Israel  be 
called  God*s  first-born  son?  Something  more  is  plainly  indicated 
by  tlie  expression,,  though  no  more  is  very  commonly  found  in  it, 
than  that  Israel  was  peculiarly  dear  to  God,  had  a  sort  of  first- 
born*s  interest  in  his  regard.  It  implies  this,  no  doubt,  but  it  also 
goes  deepeivand  pojnts  to  the  divine  origin  of  Israel  as  the  seed  of 

Komise' — in  their  birth  the  offspring  of  gFa^ce,  as  contradistinguished 
)m  nature.     Such  pre-eminently  was  Isaac,  the  first-born  of  the 
family,  the  type  of  all  that  was  to  follow;  and  such. now  were  the 

*  See  in  Baumgar ten's  OomttaenUry,  i.  p.  459. 
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whole  femily,  when  gtowii  into  a  people,  as  cotitradistingnisbed 
from  the  other  nations  pf  the' earth.  They  were  not  the  tvhole.that 
were  to  oecxipy  this  high  and  distinctive  relation ;  they  were  but 
the  beginning  of  the  holy  ^eed-^the  first-born  of  Jehovah — the 
first-fruits  of  a  redjeemed  world,  which  in  the  fulness  was  to  com- 
prehend "aM  kindreds,  peoples,  and  tongues."  Hence,  the  pro-' 
mise  to  AJbraham  was,  that  he  should  be  the  father,  not  of  one,  but  * 
"of  many  nations."  But  these  first-fruits  represent  the  whole,  and, 
themselves  alone  existing  as  yet,  might  now  be  said  to  comprehend 
the  whole.  If  they  were  to  be  destroyed,  the  rest  cannot  come 
into  existence — for  a  redeemed  Israel  was  the  only  seed-cprn  oiF  a 
redeemed  world — but  if  they  should  be  saved,  their  ^salvation  Would 
be  the  pledge  and  type  of  the  salvation  of  all.  And,  the;reforo,  to 
make  it  clearly  man  if  est,,  that  God  was  here  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, which  connects  the  first-fruits  with  the  .whole  lump,  acting 
not  for  that  one  family  merely,  and  that  nioment  of  timp  thep  pre- 
sent, but  for  his  people  of  every  kindred  and  of  every  age,  he  takes, 
that  principle  for  the  very  ground  of  his  great  judgment  on  the 
enemy,  and  the  redemption  thence  accruing  to  his  people.  Ad  the 
first-born  in  God's  elect  family  is  tp  be  spared  and  rescued,  so  the 
first-born  in  the  h(Ji;se  of  the  enemy,  the  beginning jof  his  increase, 
and  the  heir  of  hia  substance,  must  be.  destroyed — the  one  a  proof 
that  the  whole  family  were  appointed  to  life  and  blessing,  the  other,, 
in  like  manner,  a  proof  that  all  who  were  aliens,  from  God's  cove- 
nant of  grac^,  equally  deserved  and  should .  certainly  in  due  time 
inherit,  the  evHs  of  perdition. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  other  question,  which  concerns  Israel's  liabi-  . 
lity  to  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  Egypt,  this  arose  from  Israel's 
natural  relation  to  the  world,  just  as  their  redemption  was  secured 
by  their  spiritual  relation  to  God.  For,  whether  viewed  in  their 
individual  or  in  their  collective  capacity,  they  Were  in  themselves  of 
Egypt — collectively,  a  part  of  the  nation,  still  without  a  separate 
and  independent  existence  of  their  own,  vassals  of  the  enemy,  and 
inhabitants  of  his  doomed  toipi'itory — individually,  also,  partakers 
of  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  mercy  and  grace 
alone  of  God's  covenant,  which  makes  them  io  differ  from  those 
around  them.;  and  therefore,  to  show,  that  while  from  being  in- 
terested in  this,  the  plague  should  not  come  nigh  them,  nor  a  hait 
of  their  head  perish,  they  still^were  in  themselves  no  better  than 
others,  and  had  nothing  whereof  to  boast,  it  was  provided  that  tlieir 
exemption  from  judgment  should  be  secured  only  by  the  blood  of 
atonement.  This  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  slain  and  sprinkled  upon,  their 
door-posts  Was  the  sign  between  them  and  God — the  sign,  on  his 
part,  that  according  to  the  purport  of  his  covenant,  he  accepted  a 
n»[isom  in  their  behalf,  in  respect  to  which  he  would  spare  them,  ^^  as 
0  man  spareth  his  Bon;." — tind  the  sign,  on  their  part,  that  they 
owned  the  God  of  Abraham  as  their  God,  and  claimed  a  share  in 
the  privileges  which  He  so  freely  vouchsafed  to  them.'  Thus,  in 
their  case,  "mercy  rejoiced  against  judgment,"-— yet,  so  as  clearly 
to  manifest,  that  had  they  been  dealt  with  on  the  score  of  merit. 
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and*  with  respect  merely  to  what  they  were  in  themselves,  thej  too 
mustt  have  perished  under  the  rebuke  of*  Heaven. 

It  was  in  consideration  of  the  perfectly  gratuitous  nature  of  this 

.  salvation,  and  to  give  due  prominence  and  perpetuity  to  the  prin- 
cipfe  on  which  the  judn;ment  and  the  mercy  alike  proceeded,  that 
'the  Lord  now  claimed  the  firfet-born  of  Israel  as  peculiarly  his  own. 
(Ex.  xiii.)    The  Israelites  in  their  collective  capacity  were  his  first- 

.  born,  and  as  such  were  saved  from  death,  the  just  desert  and  doom 
of  sin  which  others  inherited ;  but  within  that  election  there  was 
henceforth  Jo  be  another  election — a  first4)orn  among  these  first- 
born, who,  as  having  been  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  divine  de- 
liverance, were  to  be  peculiarly  devoted  to  him.  They  were  to  be 
set  apart,  or  literally,  *'  to  be  made  to  pass  over  to  God,"  (Ex. 
xiii.  12,)  leaving  what  might  be  called  the  more  common  ground  of 
duty  and  service,  and  connecting  themselves  with  that  which,  bfe- 
langed  exclusively  to  himself.  It  implied,  that  they  had  in  a  sense 
derived  a  new  life  from  God — lived  out  of  death,  and,  consequently, 
wefe  bound  to  show  that  they  did  so,  by  living  in  a  new  manner, 
i^i  a  course  of  holy  consecration  to  the  Lord.  This  was  strikingly 
taught  in  the  ordinance  regarding  the  first-born  of  cattle  and  beasts, 
of  which  the  clean  were  to  be  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord, 
that  is,  wholly  given  up  to  him  by  death  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  xxxiv. 
19, 20,)  while  in  the  case  of  the  unclean,  such  as  the  ass,  a  lamt  was 
to  be  sacrificed  in  it^  stead.  The  meaning  evidently  was,  that  the 
kind  of  consecration  to  himself  which  the  Lord  sought  from  the 
first-born,  as  it  sprung  from  an  act  of  redemption,  saving  them 
frotn  gtiilt  and  death,  so  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  separation,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  what  was  morally  unclean,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  a  self-dedication  to  all  holy  and  spiritual  services.  But  then, 
as  the  redemption  in  which  they  had  primarily  participated  was 
accorded  to  them  in  their  character  as  the  first-fruits,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  households,  and  all  the  househohls 
equally  shared  with  them  in  the  deliverance  achieved,  so  it  was 
manifestly  the  mind  of  God,  that  their  state  and  calling  should  be 
rega-rded  as  substantially  belonging  to  all,  and  that  in  them  .were 
only  to  be  seen  the  more  eminent  and  distinguished  examples  of 
,  what  should  characterize  the  whole  body.  Hence  the  people  were 
in  one  mass  presently  addressed  as  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation,"  (Ex.  xix.  6) — called  to  be  universally  what  the  first- 
born were  called  to  be  prercminently  and  peculiarly.  In  short,  as 
,  these  first-born  had  been  as  to  their  redemption  in  a  manner  the 
proxies  of  the  whole,  so  were  they  in  their  subsequept  consecration 
to  be  the  symbolical  lights  and  patterns  of  the  whole.  Nor  was 
any  change  in  this  respect  made  by  the  substitution  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  in  their  room  (Num.  iii.  12.)  For  this,  as  will  appear  in 
its  proper  place,  was  only  the  supplanting  of.  a  less  by  a  more  per- 
fect arrangement^  which  was  also  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
most  distinctly  manifest  the  representative  character  of  the  tribe, 
which  entered  into  the  f^Jace  of  the  first-born; — so  that  we  see 
here,  at  the  very  outset,  what  w^  God's  aim  in  the  redemption  of 
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his  people,  and  how  it  involved,  not  simply  their  release  from  the 
thraldom  and  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  but  also  their  st^inding  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  himself,  and  their  call  to  show  forth  his  glory. 
We  perceive  in  this  act  of  redemption  the  ke^rnel  of  all  that  was 
afterwards  developed,  as  to  duty  and 'privilege,' ty  the  revela- 
tions of  Ijtw  arid  the  institutions  of  worship.  And  we  see  als6  ' 
what  a  depth  of  meaning, there  is  in, the  expression  used  in  Ileb. 
xiii.  .23,  where  it.is  represented  as  the^ ennobling  distinction  of* 
Christians,  that  they  haVfe  ^*'come  to  the  church  of  the  first-born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.".  To  designate  the  church  as 
that  of  the  first-born,  is  to  present  it  to  our  view  in  its  highest  cha- 
racter— in  its  state  of  most  blessed  nearness  to  God,  of  peculiar' 
interest  in  his  favour^  and  singular  destination  to  advance  his  king- 
dom and  glory.  United  to  such  a  company,  we  are  in  a  manner, 
told,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  ,is  needed  to  secure  our  wfclt- 
being;  redemption  is  ours,  with  its  sure  deliverance  from  ^vil,  and 
its  gToriou^  issues  of  life  and  blessing ;  the  destroyer  cannot  hurt 
lis,  for  we  dwell  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Almighty, — the  heirs  of 
his  fulness,  enrolled  ipemhers  of  his  ^verlastiag  kingdom,  and  chil- 
dren ransomed  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  to  live  hentieforth  to  his 
glory,  and  minister  and  serve  before  him.* 

When  We  come  to  ^jonsider  the  commemorative  institution  of  the 
Passover,  we  shall  see  how  admirably  its  services  were  adapted  t6 
bring  out  and  embody  to  the  eye  of  the  church  the  gi-eat  nrinci^les 
of  truth  and  duty,  which  were  entwined  with  the  grand  providence 
of  God  we  have  now  been  reviewing.  But  before  we  leave  the 
consideration  of  it  as  an  act  of  providence,  there  is  another  point 
connected  with  it,  at  which  we  would  briefly  glance,  and  one  in 
which  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  were  both  concerned.  We  re: 
fer  to  what  has  been  not  less  unscripturally  than  unhappily  called^ 
"the  borrowing  of  jewels"  from  the  Egyptians  by  th6  Israelites 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure. f  '  That  the  sacred  text  in  the  ori- 

*  It  18  singular  how  eAtireljic  commentators  generally  have  misted  the  proper  force 
of  ^this  passage  in  Hebrews.  The  first-born  to  which  Christians  are  come,  says 
Whitby,  are  the  apostles,  who  have  received  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spiiit.  The  apos- 
tles were  themselves  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  church,  of  wUom  the  declara-  . 
tioB  was  made;  and  the  explanation  ainounts  simply  to  this : — Y&  who  have  the  first' 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  come  to  those  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit !  M«Mckr)ight 
is  no  better : — *'  The  first-born  of  man  and  beast  being  reckoned  more  excellent  than 
the  subsequent  birth?,  were  appropriated  to  God.  Hence  the  Israelites  had  the  name 
of  GkA^%  first-horn  given  them,  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  God,  and  were  more 
excellent  than-  the  rest  of  the  ^nations."  Is  that  all  7  is  it  on  such' a.  distinction 
ihiit  God  made  the  church's  redemption  and  the  Christian's  hopes  to  turn? 

t  The  sense  of  borrowing  was,  by  "a  mistranslation  of  the  Septuagint  on  ch.  xii.  36i 
first  given  to  the  Hebrew  word«  This  mijsled  the  fathers,  who  were  generally  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  and  even  Jerome  adopted  that  meaning,  though  possessed  of 
learning  sufficient  ,lo  detect  t^ie  error.  The  Hebrew  word  is  iiw,  which  simply  meaifs 
to  ask  or  demand:  *<  Speak  now  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man  ask  of 
his  neighbour  jewels  (rather,  articles)  of  gold,"  &c.  (ch.  xi.  1 — 3.)  It  is  the  same 
word  that  is  used  in  xU^  .%,.and  which  has  there  so  commonly  obtained  the  sense  of 
Uruiijig,  Here  it  is  in  tl^e  Hlphill  or  cause-form,  and.  strictly  means,  "to  cause 
another  to  ask."  '  {l^ndered  literally,  the  first  part  of  the  verse  would  stand,  "  And 
the  Lord  gave  the  pe0i;)le  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  made  them 
to  ask  or  desiret"  This  can  only  mean,  that  the  Lord  produced  such  an  impressipn 
upon  the  minds  of  the  EgyptiaasMn  favour  of  the  Israelites,  that,  so  far  from'  needing  > 
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giiial  gives  no  countenance  to  this  false  vietr,  of  the  trapsaction, 
we  have  explained  in  the  note  below ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  render  it  quite*  incredible  that  there  should 
have  been  a  borrowing  and  lending  i^  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  now,,  when  Moses  had  refused  to  move, 
unless,  they  were  allowed  to  take  wltk  them  all  their  flocks  and 
herds,  any  thought  should  have  been  jentertained  of  their  return. 

--Nor  could  this,  at  such  a  time,. have  been  wished  by  any;  for  after 
the  land  had  been  smitten  by  so  many  plagues  onuccount  of  them, 
and  when,  especially  by  the  last  awful  judgment  every  heart  was 
paralj^zed  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  desire  of  the  Egyptians 
must  have  run  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.     Such  we  aro  ex- 

'  pressly  told  w^  the  case,  for  "  the  Egypiiiins  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send'  them  out  of  tire  land  in  haste; 
for  they  said,  We  be  all  dead  men/'  Besides,  what  possible  use 
could  they  have  had  for  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  apparel,  if  they 
were  only  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days  ?  The  very  request  must 
have  betrayed  the  intention,  and  the  utmost  credulity  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptians  could  not  ha^e  induced  them  to  give  on  such  a 
supposition.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  this  must  have  been  the 
general  understanding  in  Egypt,  from  the  numbers,  "the  mixed 
m^ultitude,**  as  they  are  called,  who  went  along  with  .the  Israelites, 
and  who  must  have  gone,  with  them  under  the  impression,  that  the 
.  Israelites  were  taking  a  final  leave  of  Egypt.  Hence  the  reason- 
ing of  Calvin  and  other  commentators,  who,  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  proper  borrowing  and  lending,  endeavour  to  justify  the 
transaction  by  resting  on  the  absolute  authority  of  God,  who  has 
a  right  to  command  what  He  pleases,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground; 
nor  even  as  a  piece  of  reasoning  does  it  fairly  meet  the  point  at 
issue ;  for  the  unchangeably  righteous  Go(}  could  never  enjoin  upon 
his  creatures  as  a  duty,  what,  as  practised  between  man  and  man, 
would  involve  a  manifest  dishonesty  or  injustice. 

Now,  that  this  giving  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  and  receiving 
oh  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  was  intimately  conjaected  with  God's 
great  work  of  judgment  on  the  one,  and  mercy  to  the  other,  is  ma- 
nifest from  the  place  it  holds  in  the  Pivine  record.     It  was  already 

'  foretold  to  Abraham,  that,  his  posterity  should  come  forth  from  the 
land  of  their  oppression  ^ith  much  substance.  That  the  prediction 
should  be  fulfilled  in  this  particular  way,  was  declared  to  Moses 
in  God's  first  interview  with  him,  (Ex.  iii.  21,  22.)  And  both  then, 
and  immediately  before  it  took  place,  as  also  when  it  did  take 
place,  the  Lord- constantly  spoke  of  it  us  his  own  doing,  the  fruit- 

'  ful  result  of  his  outstretched  arm  upon  the  Egyptians.  We  can 
jiev^r  imagine,  that  so  much  account  would  have  been  made  of  it^ 
if  the  whole  end  to  be  served,  had  simply  been  to  provide  the  Is- 
raelites with  a  certain  supply  of  goods  and  apparel.  A  much 
higher   object  was  ^unquestionably  aimed   at.      As   regards   the 

to  be  cozen6d,  or  coDsttained  tb  part  with  the  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  apparel, 
they  rather  invited  the  Ura9lite8  to  ask  them :%  take  what  you  will,  we  are  willins 
to  gi?e  all. 
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EgyptianSy  it  was  a  part  of  the  judgment  which  {Grod  was  new  yi- 
siting  upon  them  for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  which  here,  as  not 
unfrequentlj  happened,  was  made  to  take  a  form  analogous  to  the 
sin  it  was  designed  to  chastise.  Thus,  in  another  ago,  when  the 
Israelites  themselves  became  t^e  objects  of  chastisement,  they  said, 
"We  will  flee  upon?  horses;  therefore,  (said  God,).ye  shall  flee,  and 
th^''that  pursue  you  shall  be  swift,'*  (Isa.  xxx:  16.)  And  again, 
in  Jeremiah,  "JLike  as  ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange 
gods  ill  your  land,. so  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not- 
yours,"  (di.  y.  19.)  So. here,  the  Egyptians  had  been  long  acting 
the  part  of  oppressors  of  God's  people,  seeking,  by  the  most  harsh 
&nd  tyrannical  pleasures,  to  weaken  and  impoverish  th6m.  An^ 
now,  when  God  comes  down  ta  avenge  their  cause,  he  constrains 
Egypt  to  furnish  them  with  a  rich  supply  of  her  treasures  and, 
goods.  No  art  or  violence *was.  needed  on  their  part  to  accomplish, 
this;  the  thing  was  in  a  manner  done  to  their  hand,  ^he  enemies 
themsekes  become  at  last  so  awed  and  moved  by  the  strong  hand 
of'G^d  upon  them,  that  they  would  do  any  thing  to  hasten  forward 
liis  purpose.  Their  proud  apd  stubborn,  hearts  bow  l)en6ath  his 
arm,  like  tender  willows  before  the  blast ;  and  they  feel  impelled 
hj  an  irresistible  power  to  send  forth,  with  honour  and  great  sub* 
stance,  the  very  people  they  had  so  long  been  unjustly  trampling 
under  foot*  What  a  triumphant  display  of  the  sovereign  might 
and  dominion  of  God  over  the  adversaries  of  his  church !  What  a 
striking  manifestation  of  the  truth,  that  He  can  not  only  turn  their 
counsels  into  foolishness,  but  also  render  them  unconscious  instru-» 
ments  of  promoting  his  cause  and  glory  in  the  world !  ^  And  what  - 
a  eonvineing  proof  of  the  folly  of  those  who  would  enrich  or  be- 
nefit themselves  at  the.e^^pense  of  God's  interest;  and  hot  less  si> 
of  the  infallible  certainty  with  which  his  faithful  people  may  expect 
whatever  they  absolutely  require  from  an  adverse  world ! 

Throughout  the  discussion  pursued  in  this  chapter  we  have  so 
intermingled  the  present  with  the  prospective  or  typical  bearings 
of  the  transactions  referred  to,  that  no  .separate  enunciation  of  the 
latter  can  now  be  required.  And  the  less  so,. as  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  will  again  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  institution  of  the  passover. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  MAECH  THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS — MANNA — WATER  FROM  THR 
ROCKr— THB  PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  AN©  FIRE.  '  , 

The  children  of  Israel  are  now  in  the  condition  of  a  ransomed 
people,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  personally, 
m  a  state  pf  freedom  and  enlargement.  They  have  been  redeemed 
for.  the  inheritance^  but  Still  the  inheritance  is  not  theirs;  they  ar« 
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separated  from  it  by  a  ^eat  and  terrible  wild^edS;  wbere  many 
trials  and  difficulties  must  certainly  be  encountered)  and  nature,  if 
left  to  itself,  will  inevitably  perish.  •  They  were,  not  long  m  feeling 
this.  To  the  outward  eye,  the.  prospect,  which  lay  immediately 
before  them,  when  they  marched  from  the^thores  of  the  Bed  8e«i, 
Was  peculiarly  dark  and  disheartening.  The  country  they  had 
.left  behind,  with  all  the  hardships  and  t^pressions  it  had  latterly 
contained  fojr  them,  was  Still  a  rich  and  cultivated  region.  It  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  hixuriarit  ^elds,  and  teemed  with  the  best  of  Na- 
ture's productions;  they  had  there  the  most  delicious  WBrter  to 
drink,  and  we^e  fed  with  flesh  and  bread  to  the  fall.  But  noiih— 
even  now;  after  the  most  extraordinary  wonders  had  been  wrought 
in  their  behalf,  and  the  power  that  oppressed  them  had  been  laid 
•low — ev^ry  thing  assumes  the  most  dismal  and  discouraging  aspect; 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  boundless  waste  of  burning  eand  and> 
lifeless  stones ;  and  a  tedious  march  before  them,  through  track- 
less an4  inhospitable  deserts,  where  it  jieemed  impossible  to  find 
for  such  an  immense  host  even  the  commonest  necessmes  of  life. 
IVhat  advantage  was  iMo  them  in  such  a  case  to  have  been  brought 
but  with  a  high  hand  from  the  house-  of 'bondage?  They  had 
escaped,  indeed,  from  the  yoke  of  the  oppres&or,  but  only  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  more  vexing  to  nature,  and  exposed  to 
more  appalling  calamities.  And  as  death  seemed  equally  inevita- 
ble now  as  beH)re,  it  might  have  been  as  well,  at  least,  to  have  let 
them  meet  it  amid  the  comparative  comforts  they  enjoyed  in  Egypt 
as  to  haVe  it  now  coming  upon  them,  amid  scenes  of  desolation  and 
the  lingering  horrors  of  want. 

'  Such  were  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  iBraelites  shortly  after 
their  entrance  on  the  wilderness,  and  more  than  once  expressed 
again  as  they  became  sensible  of  the  troubles  and  perils  of  their 
new  position.*  If  they  had  rightly  interpretcid  the  Lord's  doings, 
and  reposed  due  conl^dence  iii  his  declared  purposes  concerning 
them,  they  would  have  felt  differently.  They  would  have  under- 
stood, that  it  was  in  the  .  nature  of  things  impossible  for  God  to 
have  redeemed  them  for  the  inheritance,  and  yet  to  suffer  any  in- 
ferior difficulties  by  the  way.  to  prevent  them  frotn  coming  to  the 
possession  of  it.  That  redemption  carried  in  its  bosom  a  pledge  of 
all  otter  needful  nianifestations  of  divine  love  and  faithfulness. 
For,  being  in  itself  the  greatest,  it  implied,  that  the  l^ss  should 
not  be  Withheld,  and  being  also  the  manifestation  of  a  (jod,  who 
in  .character,  as  in  being,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever,  it  bespoke  his  readiness  to.give,  in  the  future,  similar  mani- 
festations of  himself,  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  required. 

,  The  Israelites,  however,  who  were  still  enveloped  in  much  of  the 
darkness  and  corruption  of  Egypt,  though  they  were  outwardly 
delivereji  from  its  thraldom,  understood  as  yet  comparatively  little 
of  this.  They  knew  not  how  much  they  had  to  expect,  from  God, 
as  the  Jehovah,  the  self-existent  alid  unchangeable,  who,  a^  such, 

*  Bz.  xvu  S4;  xri.  2  j  xvii.  2,  3;  Num.  yi.;  xx.. 


l^oldd  not  kaye  the  people  whom  He  bad  redeetbo^^  to  irant  aad 
deeolation,  but  mtust  assuredly  carr;^  on  and  pepfect  wbat  be  had 
€0  glorioifisly  begunt  They  readUj  gave  way,  therefore,  to  fears 
and  doiibtd,  and  even  bToke  out  mto  opian  murmuring  and  discon- 
tsnt*  But  this  only  sjhowed  how  much  they  had  dtill  to  learn*  in 
the  wiMemesB*  There  they  foutd  a  school  of  preparation  pecu- 
Vax\j^  suited  to  their  present  condition  and  future  destiny-^tbe 
nore'  so  because  of  the  binguUr  trials  and  difficulties  which  it 
called  them  to  encounter.  For  what  they  most  of  all  needed  was 
»  dearer  insight  into  God's  charaeter,  and  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  their  covenant^relation  to  him.  And  for  getting  tbis^  the  wil-^ 
demess  was  the  piroper  field,  since  tiiere  the  fascinating  objects  of 
the  world  no  longer  came  between  &em  and  God;  ther^  their  way 
was  hedged  up  so  that  they- could  scarcely  avoid  coming  into  a 
more  enlightened  and  intimate  communion  wil^  him ;  constantly 
impelled  by  their  necessities^  on  the  one  hand,  to  throw  themselves 
upon  bis  cape^  and  drawn,  on  the  other,  by  his  gracioiiGB  interposi- 
tions in  tiieir  behalf,  into  a  closer  acqtointance  with  his  character 
and  goodness.  By  the  things  which  they  suffered,  not .  less  than 
tfaqs^  which  they  heard,  they  had  to  learn  obedience,  and  ripen 
into  a  state  of  fitting  preparatitm  for  the  inheritance,  of  the  land 
of  promise.  £yenwith  all  the  advantages  whi0h  their  course  of 
wiMemess-training  posjsessed  for  this  purpose,  it  proved  insufficient 
for  the  generation  that  left  Egypt  witn  Moses ;  and  the  promise  of 
God  required  to  be  suspended  till  another  generation  had  sprung 
up,  in  whom  that  training  had  been  more  thoroughly  effectual. 
In  later  times,  when  their  posterity  began  to  fall  from  their  pro- 
per destination,  and  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reproof,  the  Lord  had  again  to  bring  them  into  the  wilderness  con- 
dition, and  put  theih  through  a  process  of  trial  and  discipline  si-  ' 
milar  to  that  which  their  forefathers  had  undei'gone.'^  And  where 
is  there  now  a  genuine  follower  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  having  his 
face  steadfastly  set  toward  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  who  does  not 
in  like  maimer  march  to  it  through  the  desert?  Spiritually  he 
enters  upon  such  a  desert  the  moment  he  takes  up  biff  Master's 
cross  and  begins  to  die  to  the  world;- the  proper  .portion  of  hijf 
soul  ?s  henceforth  in  the  land  of  rest  and  feUcit^  before  him.  In 
respect  to  his  higher  interests,  the  world  has  become  to  him  as  a 
land  of  drought;  and  the  crosses  and  trial|(,  perplexities  and. be- 
reavements, which  are  so  often  made  to  befall  him  by  the  way,  are. 

*  Se«  especially  t^te  beftotif al  fnssage,  Ros.  ii.li*-9^^  which  diescribes  the  ineaiis 
necessary  foir  regenerating  a  depvaved  church,  and  Grod^a  fatare  dealings  withhery.as 
If  the  whole  were  just  to  be  a  re-enacting  of  the  transijccions  which  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  her  history.  The  same  mode  of  procedure  was  to  be  adopted  now, 
which  had  then  been  acted  on,  thoug^h  the  outward  scenes  and  operations  were  to  be 
widely  di^Terent.  .As  a  proof  how  little  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  actual  recur- 
rence of  the  identical  scenes  and  operations,  in  order  to  Verify  the  import  of  such 
delineations,  and  how  readily  the  mbst  unlettered,  if  they  be  bat  Bible-instructed 
ChristJaite,  can  enter  into  their  proper  meaning,  the  author  would  simply  notice  the 
case  of  an  aged  fetnale  of  his  acquaintance,  in  nutnble^life,  who  has  often  expressed 
to  him  her  relish  for  that  above,  almdst  all  other  passages  of  Scripture^  because  89 
exactly  deacriptiva  of  the  Xhord's  dealing^  with  her.  ^     -  : 
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SO  maHj  outwikrd  applian^s,' necessary  to  help  out  the  de^cieitcy 
of  this  heayenly  eleiration  of  mind ;  that  by  such  meaits,  if  not 
othetwise^  his  heart  may  be  weaned  from  the  world,  and  sutaUy 
disciplined  and  prepared  <for  the  divme -presence  and  g}ory. 

In  rejgard  to  the  Lord's  manifestations  and  dealiligs  toward  Israel 
during  this;peeuliar  portion  of  their  history,  the  general  principle 
unfolded  isj  that  while  he  finds  it  needful  to  prescribe  to  his  ran- 
somed people  a  course  of  difficulty,,  trial  and  danger,  before  putting 
them  in  possession  of  the'  inheritances,  he  giye»  them  meanwhile  aU 
that  is  required  for  dieir  support  and  well-being,  and  bmgsr  to 
them  discoveries  of  his  gracious  nearness  to  them  and  unfailing 
lore,. such  ad  they  could  not  otherwise  have  experienced. 

1.  This  appeared,  first  of  all,  in  the  supply  of  food  pl-ovided  for 
the!m,  and  especially  in  the  giving  of  manna,  which  the  Lord  sent 
them  in  the  place  of  bread.     It  is  true,  that  the  manna  might  net 
necessarily  form,  nor  -can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  hav^  aotually 
formed  their  only  meand  of  subsistence  during  the  latter  and  longer 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.     For  to  say  nothing  of 
the  quails,  of  which  at  first  in  kindness,  and  again'  in  anger,  &  tem- 
porary, supply  was  furnished  them,  (Ei.  xvi.,  Numb.  xi.,)f  there 
were  within  reach  of  the  Israelites  not  a  few  resources. of  a  com- 
mon kind.     The  regions  which  they  traversed,  though  commonly 
designated  by  the  ruame  of  desbrt,  are  by  no  means  uniform  in 
their'  character,  and  contain  in  many  places  pasturage  for  sheep 
and  cattle.     Hence,  considerable   tribes  have  found  it  possible, 
from  the  most  distant  times,  to  subsist  in  them — such  as  the  Ish- 
maelites,  Midianites,  Amalekites*     That  the  Israelites  afterwards 
availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  support  which  the  wilderness 
afibrded  them,  in  common  with  thede  tribes  of  the  desert,  is  clear 
from  what  is  mentioned  of  their  flocks  and  herds.     They  are  ex^ 
jresfijy  said  to  have  left.  Egypt  with  very  large  property  in  these, 
Ex.;!di.  88,)- and  that  they  were  enabled  to  preserve,  arid  even, 
perhaps,  to  increase  these  possessions,  we  may  gather  from  the  no- 
tices subsequentlv  given   concerning  them — especially  from  the 
mention  made  of  the  cattle,  when  they  sought  liberty  to  pass 
through  the  territory  of  Edom,  ^Numb.  xx.  19,)  and  from  the  very, 
large  accumulation  of  flocks  and  herds  by  Gad  and  Beuben,  which 
led  to  their  obtaining  a  pbrtion  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  was 
iroperly  the  promised  land,  (Numb,  xxxii.)    The  Israelitea  thus 
ad  within  themselves  considerable  resources  as  to  the  supply  of 
food;  and  the  sale  of  the  skins  and  wool,  and. what  they  could 
spare  from  the  yearly  increase  of  their  possessions,  would  enable 
th(^m  to  purchase  again  from  others.    Besides,  the  treasure  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  the  traffic  which  they 
might  carry  on  in  the  fruit,  spices,  and  other  native  productions 
of  the  desert,  would  furnish  them^with  the  means  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions in  .the  way  of  commerce.    Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  Israelites'  neglected  these  natural  opportunities,  but  ra- 
ther the  reverse.     For  Moses  retained  his  father-in-law  with  them, 
that,  from  his  greater  experi^ioe  of  the  Wilderness-life,  he  might 
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be  Bervicciable  to  them  ih  tfaeir  jonrn^ymgs  and  abodes,  (Numb.  x. 
31  y)  and  it  would  seem,  that  daring  the  thirty<-eight  years  of  their 
aojoHrn,  appointed  in  punishment  for  .their  unbelief,  their  encamp-  ^ 
ment  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Seir,  where  they  had 
considerable  advantages  both  for, trade  and  pasturage'.*  So  that 
the  period  of  tkeir.  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  may  have  been,  and 
most  probably  w€Uij  far  from  being  ohajracterized  by  the  inactivity 
and  destitution  which  is  commonly  supposed;  for  Moses  not  only 
^aks  of  their  buying  provisions^  but  also  of  the  Lord  having 
^^  blessed  them  in  (M  the  works  of  their  hands,  and  suffered,  them 
to  lack  nothing;"  (Deut,  ii.  6,  70t 

It  is-  clear,  however,  that  these  natural  resources  could  only  be-' 
come  available  to  the  Israelites  after  they  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  desert,  and  had  come  to  be  in  a  manner  naturalized  to  it. 
To  whatever  extent  they  may  have  been  indebted  to  such  means  of 
Bobflistenoe,.  it  could  only  be  during  those  thirty-eight  years  that 
the^  were  doomed  by  the  judgment  of  God  tp  make  the  wilderness 
their  home.  And  as  that  period  formed  a  kind  of  halt  in  their 
progress,  a  sort  of  moral  blank  ip  their  history,  during  which,  as 
we  shall  see  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  covenant  and  its  more 
distinctive  ordinances  were  suspended,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the 
thmgs  properly  typical  in  their  condition  should  also  have  suffered; 
a  measure  of  derangement.  It  is  to  these  things,  as  they  happened 
to  them  during  their  march  through  the  wilderness  and  encamp- 
ment around  Sinai,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  types  (in  their  per- 
fect form)  of  gospel  realities.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  reference  to  this  period,  the  entire  people  were  dependent 
up<m  manna  for  the  chief  part  of  their  daily  support.  With  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  people,  those  who  were  in  humbler  cir- 
cumstances, it  must,  indeed,  have  been  so  to  the  last.  .  Therefore 
the  nocturnal  supply  could  not  cease,  though  it  may  have  varied  in 
amount,  till  the  people  actually  entered  the  territory  of  Canaan. 
It  was  the  peculiar  provision  of  Heaven  for , the  necessities  of  the 
wilderness.^  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  manna  itself,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
this  extraordinary  provision,  the  description  given  is,  that  it  fell 

^  This  18  onljr  a  matter  of  probabilitjr;  inferred  from  the  account  givfen  of  the  sta- 
tions in  Numb,  xzxv.,  of  which  the  roost  sou&erly  during  the  38  years  ap|>eart  to 
have  been  Eziongeber,  at  the  north  point  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah.-  From  this  point 
they  ajgain  drew  northwards  the  second  time  towards  Ka()e8h. 

t  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  Lib.  v.  c.  15,  and  Hengstenberg*s  Bileam^  p.  380.  The  lat*' 
ter,  we  think,  makes  them  too  independent  of  the  manna.    ' 

X  In  Ex.  zvi.  35,  the  supply  of  manna  is  spoken  of  as  continning  till  the  people 
'<  came  to  a  land  inhabited,"  or  to  their  reaching  "  the  borders  of  Canaan."  In  Josh. 
V.  13,  its  actual  cessation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  only  when  they  had  entered  Ca- 
naan, and  ate  the  corn  of  the  land.  Hengstenberg's  explanation  of  the  matter  does 
not  seem  to  «8  quite  satisfactory^  But  why  might  not  the  first  passage,  written  in- 
anticipation  of  the  fature,  indicate  generally  the  period  during  which  the  manna  waa 
given,  namely,  the  seclusion  of  the  people  from  a  land  in  such  a  sense  inhabited,  that 
they  were  all  dependent  on  miraculous  supplies  of  food?  Then  the  passage  in  Joshua 
records  the  fact,  that  this  dependence  actually  ceased  only  when  they  had  crossed 
the  Jordan, and  \ky  before  Jericho;  so  that  we  may  conclude  their  conquests  to  fbe 
«ast  of  Jfordan,  though  in  lands  inhabited,  bad  not  sufficed  till  the  period  in  question 
to  f«niiah  an  adequate  supply  to  their  vaUta. 
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iound  about  the  cunp  by  night  irith  the  dew;,  tliat  it  consisted  of 
smaU  whitish  partioles,  compared  to  hoar-frost,  coriaadei^seed, 
and  pearls,  (for  so  tiro  in  'Numb.  xi.  7,  should  be  rendered,  not 
bdellium,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  ii.  p.  675 — 7,)  that  it  melted 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  tasted  like  wafers  naade 
with  honey,  or  like  fresh  oil.'  Now  it  seems  that  in.eertain  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  especially  in  that  part  which  lies  around  Mount  Si* 
nai,  a  subiatance  has  been  always  found  very  umch  resembling  this 
manna,  and  also  bearing  its  name-^the  juice  of  gum  of  a  kmd  <tf 
tasuurisk  tree,  which  grows  in  that  region,  called  tar&,  oozing  out 
chiefly  by  night  in  the  month  of  June,  and  collected  before  sunrise 
l^  the  natives.  Such  a  fact  was  of  course  perfectly  sufficient  to 
entitle  modern  rationalists  to  conclude  that  there  WaS  no.  mirade 
in  the'  matter,  and  that  the  Israelites  merely  collected  and  used  a 
natural  production  of  the  regicm  where  they  sojourned  for  a  period. 
But  even*  supposing  the  l^ubstance  called,  manna  to  have  beei^  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same^  there  was  still  ample  room  for  the 
exertion ^of  miraculous  power  in  regard  to  the  quantity;  for  the 
ekitire  produce  of  the  manna  fonnd  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  even 
in  the  most  fruitful  years,  does  not  exceed  700  pounds,  which,  on 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  could  not  have  frirnished  nearly  the 
thotisandth  pari  necessary  for  one  day'i  supply  to  the  host  of  Is- 
rael !  Besides  the  enormous  disproportion,  however,  in  regard  to 
quantity,  there  were  other  things  belonging  to  the  manna  of  Scrip- 
ture which  clearly  distinguish  it  from  that  found  by  nattbralists — 
especially  its  faJHng  with  the  dew  and  on  the  ^ound,  as.  well  as  on 
plants,  its  consistence,  rendering  it  capable  of  being  used  for  bread, 
while  the  natural  is  rather  a  substitute  for  honey;  its  corrupting 
if  kept  beyond  a  day,  and  its  coming  in  double  quantities  on  the 
sixth  day,  and  not  fklling  at  all  on  the  seventh.  If  these  proper- 
ties, along  with  the  immense  abundance  in  which  it  was  given,  be 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  manna  of  Scripture  a  miracle,  and 
that  of  the  first  magnitude,  we  know  not  where  any  such  could  be 
found..  . 

But  this  by  no  means  proves  the  absence  of  all  resemblance. be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural  productions  in  question ; 
and  so  far  from  there  being  any  thing  in  thart  resemblance  to  dis- 
turb our  ideas  regarding  the  truth  and  reali^  of  the  ipiracle,  we 
should  rather  see  in  it  something  to  confirm  tnem.  For  the  super- 
natural presupposes  the  natural,  and  takes  that  for  the  ground  out 
of  which  it  jises.  In  extraordinary  wcumstances  we  might  expect 
God,  when  the  higher  ends  of  his  government  required  it,  to  work 
miraculously  with  the  elements  or'  productions  of  a  particular  re- 
gion^ but  seeing  the  economy  which  mamfests  itself  in  all  his  ope- 
rations, we  should  not  expect  him  needlessly  to  increase  the  mi- 
raculous, by  working  in  one  region  with  those  properly  belon^ng 
to  another.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  proceeded  to  administer  a  mira- 
culous supply  of  food  to  the  hungry  multitudes  around  him^  he  did 
not  call  into  being  articles  of  food  unknown  in  Judea,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  few  loaves  and  fishes  that  were  brought  to  his  hand'. 
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In  like  manner,  when .  Jehpvali  was  goiz^  to  provide  in  the  desert 
a  substitute  for  the  corn  of  ^^  cultivated  lands,"  if hy^  should  he  not 
have  taken  £ome  production  of  the  desert,  though  increased  or 
othefTwise  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  end  for  which  it  was  required? 
Sorely,  it  is  according  to  all  reason  and  analogy^  that  this  corn  of 
the  desert. should  to  some  extent  savour  of  the  region  with  which 
it  was  connected ;  and  the  few  striking  resemblances  it  is  found  to 
bear  to  the  produce  of  the  Arabian  tamarisk,  are  the  stamp  of 
verisimilitude  and  not  of  suspicion — the  indication  of  such  an  affi- 
nity between  the  two  as.might  justly  be  expected,  from  their  being 
the  common  production  pf  tlie  same  divine  hand,  only  working  mi- 
raculously in  the  one  case,  and  naturally  in  the  others*  ~ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  miraculous  supply  of  food  for  the  desert, 
was  in  itself  a  provision  for  the  bodily,  and  not  for  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Israelites.  Hence,  it  is  called  by  our  Lora,  ^^not' 
the  true  bread  that  cometh  down  from'  heaven,"  because  the  life,  it 
was  given  to  support  was  the  fleshly,  one,  which  ter^linates  in 
death:  ^^Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
dead,"  (John  vi..32,  49,  50.)  And  even  in  this  point, of  view  the 
thines  connected  with  it  have  a. use  for  us,  apart  altogether  from 
any  highen  typical  or  prospective  reference  they  mi^lt  also  bear 
to  gospel  things.  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving of  manna  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  transactions  oF6ur 
present  temporal  life — properly  and  justly  drawn ;  only,  we  must 
i^ot  confound  these,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  with  the  lessons  of 
another  and  Jugher  kind,  which  it  was  intended  as  part  of  a  pre- 
paratory dispensation,  to  teach  regarding  the  food  and  nourishment 
of  the  soul.  For  example,  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  apostle  in  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (viii.  15,)  to  enforce  on  the  rich 
a  charitable  distribution  of  their  means  to  the.  needy,  so  that  there 
might  be  provided  a  sufficiency  for  all  of  these  temporal  goods,. 
such  as  was  found  by  the  children  of  Israel  on  gathering  the  man- 
na ; — this  has  no  respect  to  any  typical  bearing  in  the  transaction, 
as  in  bo^h  cases  alike  it  is  the  bodily  and  temporal  life  alone  that 
is  contemplated.  In  like  mq^nner  we  should  regard  it,  not  in  a 
typical,  but  only  in  a  common  or  historical  point  of  view,  if  we 
should  apply  the  fact  of  their  being  obliged  to  rise  betimes  and 
gather  it  with  their  own  hands,  to  teach  the  duty  of  a  diligent  in- 

*  If  ibh  bad  been  daly  considered,  Dr.  Kitto,  (Hivt.  of  Palestine,  i.  p.  312,)  and 
otber  writers,  might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  pf  attempting  to  disprove 
any  proper  reaembtance  between  the  two  kinds  of  manna— in  which  respect  it  u  im- 
possible to  do  nadre  than  lo  point  out  certain  differences,  which  existed  between  the 
qualities  of  the  one  and  the  other. — It  is  also  sufl^cient  to  ejcpose  the  fanciful  and 
merely  superficial  nature  of  many  of  the  resemblances  specified  by  typical  writers 
between  the  manna  and  Christ.  For  example,  the  roundness  of  the  manna,  which 
was  held  to  signify  his  eternal  nature — its  whiteness,  which  was  viewed  as  emble- 
matic of  his  holiness,  and  its  sweetness,  of  the  delight  the  participation  of  him  affords 
to  believers,— these  qualities  the  manna  had  simply  m  manna,  as  possessing  to  a 
certain  extent  the  properties  of  that  production  of  the  desert.  In  such  things  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  qt  supernatural;  and  it  is  as  unwarrantable  to  search  for  spiri- 
tual mysteries  in  them, as  it  would l>e  for  a  like  purpose  to  analyze  the  qualities  and 
appearance  of  the  water  wliich  issued  from  the  rock,  and  which,  so  applied,  would 
coBvey  in  some  respects  a  directly  oppoaitd  instrnciion. 
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dustry  in  our  irorldly  caHings ;  or  thjB  otker  fact  of  its  breeding 
'vrorms  when  unnecessarily  hoarded  and  kept  beyond  the  appointed 
time,  to  show' the  folly  of  men  labouring  to  heap  up  possessions 
which  'they  cannot  profitably  use,  and  which  must  be  found  only  a 
source  of  trouble  and  anhoyance.  Such  applications  of  the  histo- 
rical  details  regarding  the  manna  are  in  themselves  perfectly  le- 
gitimate and  proper,  but  are  quite  out  of  place  when  put  by  many 
writers  among  its  typical  bearings.  And  hence,  putting  such  ap- 
plications of  the  history  among  its  typical  bearings,  they  are 
obliged  arbitrarily  to  shift  the  relatione  when  they  come  to  the 
double  portion  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  th$t  there  might  be  an 
unbroken  day  of  rest  on  the  sabbath;  for  if  considered,  as  in  the 
examples  given 'above,  with  reference  merely  to*  what  is  to  be  dime 
or  enjoyed  on  earth,  the  instruction  would  be  false — the  day  of 
rest  being  the  season,  above  all  others,  on  which^  in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  men  should  ply  the  work  and  calling  of  a  Christian. 
They  are  here,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  mixing  up  the 
present  with  the  future,  makihg  the  six  days  represent  time,  during 
-which  salvation  is  to  be  sought^  and  the  seventh,  eternity,  during 
which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Yet  thei:e  is  an  important  use  of  this 
part' also  of  the  arrangement  regarding  the  manna,  in  reference  to 
the  present  life,  ap^rt  altogether  from  the  typical  bearing.  For 
when  the  Lord  sent  that  double  portion  on  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  and  none  on  the  next,  it  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  his 
providential  arrangements  for  this  World,  he  had  given  only  six  days 
for  worldly  labour,  and  that  if  men  would  heartily  fall  in  with  his 
plan,  they  wOuld  find  they  were  no  loseraby  doing  so, — they  would 
find  that  in  the  long  run  they  got  as  much  by  their  six  davs^  labour, 
as  they  either  needed  or  could  profitably  use,  and. would  have,  be- 
sides, their  weekly  day  of  rest  for  spiritual  refreshment  and  bodily 
fepose.  Nor  can  we  regard  this  lesson  of  small  moment  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  when  we  see  no  fewer  than  three  miracles  wrought  every 
week  for  fortyyears  to  enforce  it,  namely,  a  double  portiour  of  manna 
on  the  sixth  day,  none  on  the  seventh,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
portion  for  the  seventh  from  corrupting  when  kept  beyond  the 
usual  time. 

"When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  What  is  written  of  the 
manna  in  its  typical  bearing,  as  representative  of  the  higher  and 
better  things  of  the  gospel,  we  mus^  remember  that  there  are  tWo 
distinct  classes  of  relations — corresponding,  indee^^  yet  stiU  dis- 
tinct, since  the  on^  has  immediate  respect  only  to  the  seen  and 
the  temporal,  and  the  other  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  In 
both  cases  alike  there  is  a  redeemed  people,  travelling  through  a 
wilderness  to  the  inheritance  promised  to  them,  and  prepared  for 
them,  and  receiving  as  they  proceed  the  peculiar  provision .  they 
require  for  the  support  of  Hfe,  from  the  immediate  hand  of  Ood: 
But  in  the  one  case,  -it  is  the  descendan^ts  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh,. redeemed  from  the  outward  bondage  and  oppression 
of  Egypt,  at  the  most  from  bodily  death,  in  the  other  the  spiritual 
members  of  an  elect  church  redeemed  from  the  curse  and  condem- 
nation of  sin;  in  the, one  the  literal  wilderness  of  Arabia,  lying 
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between  Egypt  and  Paltotine,  in  the  other  the  figtnratiye  wilder- 
ness of  a  present  world.;  in  the  one  raanna,  in  the  other  Christ. 
ISiat  we  are  warranted  te  connect  the  two  together  in  this  manner, 
and  to  see  the  one,  as  jt  were,  in  the  other,  is  not  simply  to  be  in- 
ferred from  some  occasional  passages  of  Scripture,  but  is  rather  to  be 
grounded  qn  the  general  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
as' intended  to  prepare  the  way,  by  means  of  its  visible  and  earth}y 
relations,  for  the  spiritual  and  cUvine  realities  of  the  gospel.  What- 
ey^  is  implied  in  this-  general  connexion,  however,  is  in  the  case 
of  the  manna  not  obscurely  intimated  by  our  Lord  in  the  sixth  , 
chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel,  where  he  represents  himself  with  evi- 
dent reference  to  it,  as  'Hhe  bread  which  cometh  down  from  hea- 
ven;"  and  is^  clearly  taken  for  granted  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
he  calls  it  ^Hhe  spiritual  meat."  of  which  the  Israelites  did  all  eat, 
(1  Cor.  X.  3.)  Not  as  if  in  eating  that  they  of  necessity  found  nou- 
rishment to  their  souls;  but  such  meat  being  Ood's  special  provi- 
sion for  fr  redeemed  people,  had  an  ordadned  connexion  with  the 
mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and,  as  suoh,  contained  a'  pledge  that 
he  who  consulted  so  graciously  for  the  life  of  the  body,  would  in- 
fallibly make  equal  provision  for  the  life  of  the  soul,-— as  he  has 
nO'W  done  in  Christ.  The  following  may  be  presented  as  the  chief 
points  of  instruction,  which  in  this  respect  are  conveyed  by  the 
history  of  the  manna: 

(1.)  It  was  given  in  consideration  of  a  great  and  urgent  neces- 
sity. A  like  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  God's  gift  of  his 
Son  to  the  world;  it  was  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
any  other  resource  to  be  found;  and  the  actual  bestowment  of  the 
gift  was  delayed  till  the  fullest  demonstration  had  been  ^ven  in 
tbe  history  of  the  church  and  the  world  that  such  a  provision  was 
indispensable. 

(2.)  The  manna  was  peculiarly  the  gift  of  God,  coming  freely 
and  directly  from  his  hand.  It  fell  by  night  with  the  dew,  (Numb. 
xL  9,)  which  is  itself  the  gift  of  Heaven,  sent  to  fertilize  the  earth 
and  enable  it  to  yield  increase  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast.  But 
in  the  wilderness,  where,  as  there  is  no  sowing,  there  can  be  no 
increase,  if  bread  still  couies  with  the  dew,  it  must  be  in  a  sense 
quite  peculiar,  the  produce  of  heaven— hence  called  "the  corn," 
or  "bread  of  heaven,"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  cv.  40.)  How  striking  a 
repreisentation  in  this  respect  of  Christ,  all  Scripture  may  be  said 
to  testify,  as  both  in  his  person  and  in  the  purchased  blessings  of 
his  redemption,  he  is  always  presented  to  sinM  men  as  the  free 
gift  of  the  Father's  love. 

(8.)  But  plentiful,  as  well  as  free ;  the  whole  fulness  of  the.  God- 
head is  in  Jesus,  so  that  all  may  receive  as  their  necessities  require ; 
no  one  needs  to  grudge  his  neighbour's  portion,  but  all  rather  may 
rejoice  together  in  the  ample  beneficence  of  Heaven.  So  was  it 
also  with  the  manna^  for  when  distribution  was  made,  there  was 
enough  for  all,  and  even  he  who  had  gathered  least  still  had  no  lack^  • 

(4.)  Then,  falling  as  it  did  round  about  the  camp,  it  was  near 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  if  any  should  perish  forwant^ 
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it.  could  be  from  no  outward  necoBsity  or  haardship,  fix  the  means 
of  supply  were  brought  almost  to  their  ver jhaud.  Kor  i&  it  other- 
wise in  regard  to. Christ,  who  in  the  gospel  gf  his  grace  is  laid,  in 
a  manner,  at  the  door  of  every  sinner ;  the  word  is  nigh  him;  and 
if  he  shodd  ^till  perish,  he  must  be  without  excuse^ — ^it  is  in  sight 
of  the  bread  of  life.  ^        ^ 

(5,)  The  supply  of  manna  came  daily^  «nd  faith  had  to  be  exer-  - 
cised  on  tiie  providence  of  God,  that  each  day  would  bring  its  ap- 
pointed piTovision;  if  they  atten^pted  to  hoard  for  the  morrow, 
thei^  store  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  In  like  manner  mudt  the 
.  child  of  God  pray  for  his  sou}  every  morning  .as  it  dawns,  ^^  Give 
me  this  day  my  .daily  bread."  He  can  lay  up.tto  stock  of  graee^ 
which  is  to  last  him  for  a  continuance,  without  needing  to  repair 
to  the  treasury  of  Christ ;  aaid  if  he  begins  tp  live  upon  former  ex- 
periences, or  to  feel  as  if  he  already  stood  so  high  in  the  life  of 
God,  tha^  like  Peter,  he  can  of  himself  confidently  reckon  (m  hia 
superiority  to  temptation,,  his  very  merciea  become  fraught  with 
trouble,  and  he  is  the  worse  rather  than  the  better,  for  the  fulness 
^parted  to  hiin.  His  soul  can  be  in  health  and  prosperity  only 
wlnle  be  is^  every  day  "living  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  (jod,  who 
iQved  him,  and^gave  himself  for  him." 
'  (6.)  ij^inally,  as  the  manna  had  to  he  gathered  in  the  morning  of 
each  day,  alid  a  double  portion  provided  on  the  sixth  day,  that  the 
seventh  might  be  hallowed  as  a  day  of  sacted  rest;  so  Christ  and 
the  things  of  his  salvation  must  be  sought  with  diligence  and  "rear 
larity — ^but  only  in  the  appointed  way  and  through  the  divin^y- 
provided  channels.  There  must  be  no  neglect  of  seasonable  oppor- 
tunities on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  any  overvaluing  of  one 
ordinance  to  the  neglect  of  another.  'We  cannot  prosper  in  our 
course,  unless  it  is  pursued  as  God  himself  authorizes  and  appoints. 

There- is  nothing  uncertain  or  fanciful  in  such  analo^es;  for 
they  have  not  only  the. correspondence  between  Israel-s  temporal, 
and  the  church's  spiritual  condition  to  rest  upon,  but  the  character 
also  of  an  unchangeable  God.  His  principleai  of  dealing  with  his 
churcii  are  thie  same  for  all  ages.  When  transacting' with  his  peo- 
ple now  directly  for  the  support  of  the  spiritual  life,  he  must  sub- 
stantially re-enact  what  he  did  of  old,  when  transacting  with  them 
directly  for  the  support  of  their  bodily  life ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Chri&* 
tian  is' only  acting  a  suitable  and  becoming  part,  Irhen  it  leads  him 
back  to  tins  memorable  transaction  in  the  desert,  to  learn  there 
^e  fulness  of  its  privilege,  and  the  nature  of  its  obligations  in  re- 
gard to  theilivine  provision  furnished  for  the  necessities  of  hia  souL 

II.  But  Israel  in  the  wildiBrness  required  something  more  than 
manna  to  preserve  them  in  safety  and  vigour  for  the  inheritance; 
they  needed  refreshment  aa  well  as  support-^"  a  stay  of  water," 
not  less  than^  '^a  Maff  of  bread."  And  Uie  account  given  respect- 
ing this  is  cohtwied  in  the  chapter  immediately  following  that 
which  records  the  appointment  of  God  respectiiig  the  manna  (Ex. 
xvii.)  Here  also  the  gift  was  preceded  by  a  murmuring  and  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  tiie  braeUtes.    So  little  had  they  yet  learned 
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ftotti  the  past  manifestetions  of  divine  power  and  faitlitfiilness,  and 
ao  much  had  sight  the  aseendelicy  oYw  faith  in  their  character, 
that  tb^y  even  spoke  as  if  certain  destruction  W^re  before  them,  ' 
and  caused 'Moses  to  tremble  for  Jiis.  life.  Bilt  h6ij^erer  improperly 
tiiey  demeaned  themselves,  as  there  was  a  real  necessity  in  their 
condition.  Which  nothing  but  an  immediate  and  extriiordinary  ex<- 
ertion  ef  divijie  power  could  relieve,  Moses  deceived  the  command 
from  6ed,  after  supplicating  his  ipterposition^  to  go  with  the  elders 
cf  Israel  and  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb  with  his  rod,  under  the  as* 
Bvrahce^  which  was  speedily  verified,  that  Water  in  abundance  would 
stream  forth,* 

The  Apostle  says  of  this  rock,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites  (Y 
Oor.  X.  4.)  And  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis-  have  fabled  that  it 
did  literally  move  from  its  place  in  Horeb  and  accompany  theln 
through  the  wilderness;  so  that  the  rock,  which  nearly  forty  years 
»fter  was  smitten,  in  Kadesh,  was  the  identical  to6k  which^  had  been 
originally  smitten  .in  Hor^buf  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  such 
was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  But  ite  the  rock  at  Horeb 
o^aes  into  view,  not  as  something  by  itself,  but  simply  aa  connected 
with  the  vfater,  which  divine  power  constrained  it  to  yield;  it  might 
.justly  be  spoken  of  as  followmg  them*  if  the  waters  flowing  from 
It  went  after  them  in  their  course.  That  this,  to  some  eittent,  was' 
ifcotually  the  case,  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  profusion,  with 
which  they  are  declared  to  have  been  given — "gushing  out,"  it  is 
said,  "like  overflowing  streams,"  and  "running  like  a  river  in  the 
dry  places ; "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  20 ;  c v.  41 ;  Isaiah  xlviii. .  81*)  It  is  &lso 
the  nearly  unanimbua  opinion  of  interpreters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  the  words  of  the  apostle  so  manifestly  imply  this, 
that  we  can  scarcely  call  it  any  thing  but  a  conceit  In  St.  Ohrysos- 

*  This  oceurrence  must  not  be  confoaincled  with  another  somewhat  simjilar,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  Num.  xx.  This  latter  occurrence  took  place  at  Kadesbj  and 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness^  when  this, 
period  of  their  abode  there  was  drawing  to  a  close  (coifip.  eh.  xx.  with  ch.  xzxiii. 
36<-39.)  On  account  of  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the.  people,  Moses  called  the  rock 
smitten,  in  both  case^  by  the  name  of  Meribah,  or  Strife.  But  as  the  occasions  w^re 
fiir  separate,  both  as  to  space  and  time,  the  last  was  also  unhappily  distinguished 
from  the  first,  in  that  Moses  and  Aaron  so  far  transgressed  4is  to  forfeit  their  right  to 
enter  the  promised  land.  Aaron  was  coupled  with  Moses  both  in  the  sin*  and  thfr 
punishment;  but  it  is  the  case  of  Moses  which  is  most  particularlv  noticed.  His. 
siA  is  characterized  in  ch.  xxv  18,  by  his  "^'not  believing  6od|^'  and  in  v.  !i4)  and  ch* 
xxvii.  14,  as  a  "rebelUog  against  the  wofd  of  God.''  Again,  in  Dent.  i.  37,  iii.  36, 
iv.  21,  the  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  laid  on  Moses  "for  their  sakes,''  or^as 
it  should  rather  be,  "because  of  their  words.*'  The  proper  account  of  the  matter 
aeems  to  be  this )  Moses,  through  their  chiding  lost  commanil  o^  himself,  and  did 
the  Work  appointed,  not  at  God's  measeDgdr,  in  a  spirit  of  fkithaM  holiness,  but  in 
a  state  of  carnal  and  passionate  exciteoflent,  under^tiie  iniue;^e  of  that  wtath  which 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  punishment  he  received,  it  may  seem, 
was  peculiarly  sever.e  for  such  an  offence;  but  it  was  designed  to  nroduce  a  salutary 
impression  upon  the  people  in  regard  to  the  evil  of  sin;  for  when  tney  saw  that  their 
misconduct  had  so  fiir  prevailed  over  their  venerable  leader  as  to  prevent  even  him 
'  from  entering  Canaan,  hoW  much  was  the  circumstance  fitted  to  operate  as  a  solemn 
check  upon  them  in  the  time  to  come  f  And  then,  aa  Moses  and  Aaton  were  in  the 
poeitioB  of  greatest  neairncM  to  God,  and  had  it  especially  in  charge  to  represent  God's 
holiness  to  the  people,  the  least  falling  from  their  steadfastness  in  them  was  of  serious 
import,  and  required  to  be  marked  with  a  strong  prdof  of  the  Lord's  displee3ure/ 
- 1  Buxtorf.  Exereit.  p.  490. 


torn  (wbo  is  followed,  however,  by  Horsley^  on  Ex.  zrii;,)  to  regard 
the  apostle  there  as  d^)ealdng  of  Christ  personally.  But  we  are 
not  thereby  warranted  in  snpposinff,  with  some  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  waters  flowing  from  the  rocK  in  Horeb,  so  closely  e.nd  ne- 
cessarily connected  themselves  with  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  that 
the  stream  rose  with  them  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  well  a»  de- 
scended into  the  valleys.*  Considering  how  nearly  related  the 
Lord's  miraculous  working  in  regard^  to  the  manna  stood  to  his 
natural  working,  and  how  he  required  the  qare  and  co-operation  of 
his  people  to  go  along  with  him  in  making 'the  miraculous  provision 
effectual  to  the  supply  of  their  wants,  we  might  rather  conceive,  that 
their  course  was  directed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  water  easily  follow^ 
ing  them,  though  not,  perhaps,  without  the  application  of  some 
labour  on.  their  part  to  {Provide  for  it  a  passage,  and  suitable  re- 
servoirs.. Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  they  would  require  this  wa- 
ter, any  more  than  the  manba,  always  in  the  same  qirantitia 
.  during  the  whole  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  They 
might  even  be  sometimes,  wholly  independent  of  it;  as  we  know  : 
for  certain  it  had  failed  them  when  they  reached  the  jieighbourhood 
of  Kadeshj  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Moabites 
(Num.  XX.  and  xxi.)  It  was  Ood's  special  provision  for  the  desert 
— ^for  the  land  of  drou^t;  9.nd  did  not  need  to  be  given  in  any 
quantities,  or  directed  into  any '  channel,  but  what  their  necessities 
as  connected  with  such  a  land  m\ght  require.f 
.  Understanding  this,  however,  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the  rock 
followed  the  Israelites,  what  does  the  apostle  farther 'mean  by 
saying,  that  "  that  roct  was  Christ  ?  *'  Does  he  wish  us^  to  under- 
stand, that  the  rock. typically  represented  Christ?  And  so  repre- 
sented him,  that  in  drinking  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  it> 
they  at  the  same  time  received  Christ  ?  Was  the  drink  furnished 
to  the  Israelites,  in  such  a  sense  spiritual,  that  it  conveyed  Christ 
to  them  ?  In  that  case  the  lowing  forth  and  drinking  of  the  wa- 
ter must  have  had  in  it  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  answered 
to  our  spiritually  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ  in  the  Supper. 
This,  unquestionably,  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  ablest  and  soundest 
divines ;  although  there  are  certain  limitations,  "virhich  must  be  under- 
stood. The  apostle  is.  evidently  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
case  q{  the  church  in  the  wilderness  and  that  of  the  church  under 
the  gospel,  with  an  especisJ  referenjce  to  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea^  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Moses,  he  represents 
as  a  sort  of  baptism  to  him;  beciause  in  the  same  manner,  in  which 
.Christian  baptism  seals  spiritually  the  believer's  death  to  sin,  his 

•  Ligbtibot,  on  1  Cor.  x.  4.  " 

t  The  exact  route  pursued  bv  the  Israelites  from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  is  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  At  some  of  Uie  places,  whtfre  they  are  supposed  to  have  rested, 
there  are  x^onsiderable  supplies  of  water  (See  Bib.  Cyclop;  Art.  Wandering.)  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  the  T«gion  of  Sipai  is  very  elevated^  and  that  not  only  ar«  the 
mountain-ridges  immensely  higher  than  the  south  of  Palestine,  but  the  grouAd  slopes 
from  the  base  to  a  considerable  distance  all  around — so  that  the  water  would  naia-. 
rally  flow  so  far  with  the  Israelites — how  far  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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Beparntion  from  the  worldj^  and  calling  of  God  to  sit  in  beavenly 
places  with  Christ,,  in  ^he  very  same,  outwardly,  did  the  passage 
through  the  Bed  Sea  seal  the  death  of  Israel  to  the  bondage  of 
Pharaoh,  their  separation  from  Egypt,  and  their  expectation  of 
the  inheritance  promised  them  by  Moses.  In  what  he  says  regard- 
ing the  m^nna  and  the  rock,  he.  does  not  expressly  tame  the  ordi- 
BAnce  of  the  Supper  7  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lie  -has  it$ 
elements  in  view,  when  he  calls  the  one  the  spiritual  food,  of  which 
the  Israelites  ate,  and  the  other  the  spiritual  drink  of  which  they 
drank^  naming  also  the  latter  Christ  (which  he  might  equally,  of 
course^  have  done  in  respect  to  the  bread.)  Such  language,  how*' 
ever,  t^nnot  have  been  meant  to  imply,  that  the  manna  and  the 
water  directly  and  properly  symbolized  Christ,  in  the  same  sense 
in  whioh  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  supper  do.  For  the  immediate 
design  and  use  of  the  manna  and  the  Water  h^^d  respect  to  the 
supply  of  the -people's  bodily  necessities ;  for  this  alone  they  were 
ostensibly  given ;  and  h^ice  our  Lord,  speaking  of  what  the  iifianna 
iras,  in  itself,  and  depreciating  its  value  in  respect  to  men's  higher 
natures,  declared  io  the  Jews',  it  was  not  the  true  bread  of  heaven, 
as  was  clearly  proved  by  those  perishing  An  the  wilderness  who 
partook  of  it.  Not,  therefore',  directly  and  purposely,  but  only  in 
a  remote,  concealed,  typical  9ense^'  could  the  apostle  intend  his  ex- 
pressions of  spiritual  food  and  drink  to  be  unaerstood.  Still  less 
could  he  mean,  that  all  wht>  partook  of  these  did  consciously  and 
believingly  receive  Christ  through  them  to  salvation.  The  facts  he 
presently  mention^  regarding  so  many  of  them  being  smitten  down 
in  the  wilderness  by  the  judgments  of  Ood  for  their  sins,  too  clear Ij 
proved  the  reverse  of  that.  The  very  purpose,  indeed,  for  whict 
he  there  introduces  their  case  to  the  notioe  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  is  to  warn  the  disciples  to  beware  lest  they  should  fall  after 
the  same  example  of  unbelief;  lest  after  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
the  Christian  cnuroh,  they  should,  by  carnal  indulgence,  lose. their 
interest  in  the  heavenly  inheritance,  as  so  many  had  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  earthly  inheritance^  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
partaken  of  the  corresponding  privileges  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
But  as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  may  still  be  called  spi^ 
ritual  food  and  drink,  might  even  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ, 
who  is  both  the  living  bread  and  thd  living  water,  which  they  repre- 
sent, although  many  partake  of  them  unworthily,  and  perish  in 
their  sins ;  so  manifestly  might  the  manna  and  the  water  of  the 
desert  be  so  called,  Christ  being  typically  represented  in  them, 
while  still  thousands  did  not  perceive  any  reference  to  him  in  them, 
and  lived  and  died  as  far  from  Christ  as  the  wretched  idolaters  of 
EfflTpt-  ' 

In  perceiving  the  higher  things  typically  represented  by  the  wa- 
ter flowing  from  the  rock,  the  Israelites  stood  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage compared  with  believers  under  the  gospel ;  and  how  far 
any  did  perceive  them  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  In  re- 
gard to  the  great  mass,  who  both  now  and  on  so  n^any. other  occa- 
sions showed  themselves  incapable  of  putting  forth  even  the  lowest 
exercises  of  faith,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  they  did  not  descry  there 
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t^e  f^iateBt  glimpee  of  Chvkt.  Bat,  for  sudi  ad  really  irere  cldl- 
dren  of  faith,  ve  may  eaaily  undereiand  bow  tkey  might  go  a  certain 
-vray  at  least)  in  rising  through  the  proVifiioBS  then  administered^  to 
the  expectation  of  better  things  to  come. .  They  muflt,  then,  have 
discerned  in  the  inheritan.ce  which  they  were  travelting.to  inherit, 
not  the  nltimate  good  itself,  which  God  had  destined  for  hid  chosen, 
but  only  its  terrestrial  type  and  pledger-something  which  wonld 
be  for  ^e  present  life,  what,  in  the  resurrection,  the  other  would 
be  for  the  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  But,  discerning  this,  it 
could  not  be  difficult  for  them  toprooeed  one  step  farther,  and  ap- 
prehend, that  what  God  was  now  doing  to  them  on  theur  way  to 
thef  temporal  inheritance,  by  those  outward,  matetial  pi^visions  for 
the  bodily  life,  he  did  not  for  that  alone,  but  also  as  a  sign  and 
pledge,  that  such  provision  as  he  had  made  for  the  lower  necessi- 
ties of  their  nature,  he  must  assuredly  have  made,  Mid  would  in  his 
own  time  fully  disclose  for  the  higher.  And  thus,  while  receiving 
from  the  hand  of  their  redeeming  God,  the  food  and  refreshment 
requited  for  those  bodUy  natures  which  were  to  ei^joy  the  pleasant 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Canaan,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be 
growing  in  clearness  of  view  and  strength  of  assurance,  as  regard- 
ed their  interest  in  the  imperishable  treasures  which  belong  to  the 
future  kingdom  of  God— rand  their  relation  to  Him,  who  wa»  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  seed  of  blessing,  and ''  to  the  bundle  of  life,  which 
-  is  bound  up  (with  him)  before  the  Lord/' 

But,. however  much  or  little  those  for  whom  the  rook  poured  out 
its  refreshing  streams  may  have  been  enabled  to  do  in  reading  the 
import  of  the  type,  for  us.  who  can  look  back  upon  it  from  the 
high  vantage-ground  of  gospel  realities,  it  yields  in  remrd  to  these 
realities,  themselves  a  clear  and  definite  instruction.  But,  in  seek- 
ing for  this,  we  mi|st  be  careful  to  look  to  the  real  and  essential 
lines  of  agreement,  and  not  fix  upon  such  as  are  merely  accidental. 
It  is  not  the  rock  properly  that  we  have  io  do  with,  or  to  any  of 
its  distinctive  quaUties,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  but  the  supply 
of  water  issuing  from  it,  to  supply  the  thirst  and  refresh  the  na- 
tidres.  of  the  famishing  Israelites.  No  doubt,  the  apostle,  when 
referring  to  the  transaction,  speaks  of  the  rock  itsdf  and  of  its 
following  them,  but  plainly  meaning  by  this,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  water  that  flowed  from  it.  Ko  doubt  >also,  Christ  is  often  in 
Scripture  represented  as  a  rock;  hut  when  he  is  so,  it  is  always 
with  reject  to  the  qualities  .properly  belonging  to  a  rock — its 
strength,  its  durability,^ or  the  protection  it  iis  capaUe  of  afibrding 
from  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun.  These  natural  qualities  of  the 
rqok,  however,  do. not  come  into  consideration  here;  they  did  not 
render  it  in  the  least  degree  fitted  for  administering  the  good 
actually  derived  from  it,  but  rather  the  reverse.  There  was  not 
only  no  aeeming^  but  also  no  real  aptitude  in  the  rock  to  yield  the 
watery  while  in  Christ,  though  he  appeared  to  have  no  form  or 
comekness,  there  still  was  everything  that  was  required  to  consti- 
tute him.  a  fountain-h^ad  of  life  and  olessing.  '  Then,  the  smiting 
pf  the  rock  by  Moses  with  the  rod,  could  not .  suggest  tiie  idea  of 
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any  thing  like  violence  done  to  it,  nor  was  the  action  itself  done 
by  Moses  as  the  lawgiver,  bnt  as  .the>  mediator,  between  God  and 
the  people ;  while  the  smiting  of  Christy  which  is  commonly  held 
to  correspond  with  this,  consisted  in  the  bruising  of  his  soul  with 
.  the  suffering  of  death,  and  that  not  inflicted,  but  borne  by  him  as 
Mediator.  There  is  no  real  correspondence  in  these  respects  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitype ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
commonly  made  out,  is  nolfhing  more  than  a  specious  accommoda- 
tion'of  the  language  of  the  transaction,  to  ideas,  which  the  trons^ 
action  itself  could  never  have  suggested.* 

The  poiiits  of  instruction  are  chiefly  the  following : — 

(1.)  Christ  ministers  to  his  people  abundance  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ment, while  they,  are  on  their  way  to  the'  heavenly  inheritance. 
They  need  this  to  carry  them  onward,  through  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties that  lie  ia  their  way;  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  impart  .it. 
^^Ifany  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  ine  and  drink."  What  he 
then  did  in  the  region  of  the  bodily  life,  he  cannot  but  be  disposed 
to  do  over  again  in  the  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  there 
the  necessity  is  equally  great,  and  the  interests  involved  are  un- 
sjpeakably  greater.  Let  the  believer,  when  parched  ia  spirit,  and 
.feeling  in  heaviness,  through  manifold  temptations,  throw  himself  ^ 
back  upon  this  portion  of  Israers  history,  and  he  will  see  written, 
as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  assurance,  that  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who 
fainteth  not,  nor  is  weary,  will  satisfy  the  longing-  soul  and  potur 
living  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty. 

(2.)  In  providing  -and  ministering  this  refreshment,  he  will  break 
through  the  greatest  hinderanceis  and  impediments.  If  his  people 
bnt  thirsty  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  being  partakers  of  the 
,  blelSsing.  "He  makes  tor  them  rivers  in  the .  deseH;"  the  Very 
rock  turns  into  a  flowing  stream ;  and  the  valley  of  Baca  (weeping]) 
is  found  to  contain  its  pools  of  refreshment,  at  which  the  travellers 
to  Zion  revive  their  flagging  spirits,  and  go  from  strength  to' 
strength.  How  often  have  the  darkest  providences,  and  circum- 
stances, that  seemed  beforehand  pregnant  onlv  with  destruction, 
become,  through  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Mediator,  the  sonrbe 
of  deepest  joy  and  consolation! 

(3.)  "The  rock  by  its  water  accompanied  the  Israelites — so 
Christ  by  his  Spirit  goes  with  his  (lisciples  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  (Grotius.)  The  refreshments  of  his  grace  are  confined  to 
no  region,  and  last  through  all  ages.  Wherever  the  genuine  be- 
liever is,  there  they  also  are.     And  more  highly  favoured  than  even 

*  This  bag  been  done  most  strikingly  by  Top)ady,  in  the  beautifnl  bymn,  "Rock 
of  aees  cleft  for  me,'*  which  derives  its  imagery  in  part  from  this  transaction  of  t^ie 

•-wilderness.    Considered,  however,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  or  with  reference  to 
the  real  meaning  of  the  transaction,  it  is  liable  to  the  objections  stated  in  the  text ;  it 

'confounds  things,  which  essentially  differ.    Ain^worth  produces  a  Jewish  comment,  ^ 
which  seems  to  justify  the  interpretation  usually  put  on  it:  <<The  turning  of  the 
Tock  into  water,  was  the  turning  of  the  property  of  judgment,  signified  by  the  rock> 
into  the  projperty  of  mercy,  signified  by  the  water.''    But  Jewish  comments,  on  tiiis 
as  well  as  most  subjects,  require  to   be  applied  with  discrimination,  as  .there  is 

'scarcely  either  an  unsound,  or  a 'sound  Tiew,  for  confirmation  of  which  something;. 
*iiay  not  be  derived  from  them*.  • 
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Israel  in  the  wilderness,  he  has  them  in  his  own  bosom-— he  has 
thete  ^f  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  life  everlasting,"  so  that 
^ '  out  of  hi*  belly  can  flow  ri vers .  of  living  water. " 

III.  The  only  other  point,  apart  from  the  giving  of  the  law,  of 
any  moment  respecting  tho  march  thr6ugh  the  wilderness,  was  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  in  which  iirom  the  first  the  Lord  accom- 
panied and  led  the  people.  The  appearance  of  this  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence  was  vkrious,  but  it  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  itself 
one — a  lofty  column  rising  toward  heaven.  By  day  it  would  seem 
to  have  expanded  as  it  rose,  and  spread  itself  as  a  kind  of  shade 
or  curtain  between  the  Israelites  and  the  sun^  as  the  Lord  isi  said 
by  means  of  it  to  have  "spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering,'*  (Ps.  cv. 
j39,)  while  by  night  it  exchanged  the  cloudy  for  the  iljuminated 
form,  and  diffused  throughout  the  camp  a  pleasant  light.     At  first 

.  it  went  before  the  army,  pointing  the  way,  but  after  the  tabernacle 
was  made,  it  became  more  iijc^nediately  connected  with  this,  though 

'  sometimes  appearingto  rest  more  closely  on,  it,  and  sometimes  to 
rise  higher  aloft.*  Theiucid  or  fiery  form  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  one,  or  rather,  to  have  always  essentially  belonged  to  it, 
(hence  called,  not  only,  "pillar  of  fire,"  but  "light  of  fire,"  vMnw, 
i.  e.  lucid  matter  presenting  the  appearance  of  fire,^  only  during 
the  day  the  cireumambient  cloud  usually  prevented  the  light  from 
beitig  seen.  Sometimes,  however,  as  when  a  manifestation  of 
divine  glory  needed  to  be  given  to  overawe  and  check  the  inso- 
lence of  the  people,  or  when  some  special  revelation  was  to  be 
given  to  Moses,  the  fire  discovered  itself  through, the  cloud.  So 
that  it  may  be'  described,  as  a  column  of  fire  surrounded  by  a  cloud, 
the  one  or  the  other  appearance  becoming  predominant,  according 
as  the  divine  purpose  required,  but  that  of  fire  being  more  pecu- 
liarly identified  with  the  glory  of  God.  (Numb.  xvi.  42.) 

(1.)  Now^  as  the  Lord  chose  this  for  the  visible  symbol,  in  which 
he  would  appear  as  the  Hefid  and  Leader  of  his  people,  when  con- 
ducting them  thrpugh  the  wilderness,  there  must  hQ,ve  been,  first 
of  all,  in  the  symbol  itself  something  fitted  to  display  his  character 
and  zloiry.  For  there,  must  have  been  a  propriety  and  significance 
in  selecting  this,  rather  than  something  else,  as  the  seat,  in  which 
Jehovah,' or  the  angel  of  his  presence  appeared,  and  the  form  in 

•  which  he  manifested  his  glory .f  But  fire,  or  a  shining  flame  en- 
veloped by  a  cloud,  is  one  of  the  fittest  and  most  natural  symbols 
of  the  true  God,  as  dwelling,  not  simply  in  light,  but  "in  light  that 
is  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory,  5* — light  and  glory  within  the  cloud. 
The  fire,  however,  was  itself  not  jiniform  iri  its  J^pearance,  but, 
according  to  the  threefold  distinction  of  Isaiah,  (ch.  iv.  5,)  some* 

times  appeared  as  ligTU,  sometimes  as  a  radiant  splendour  or  glory, 

and  sometimes  again  as  flaming,  or  burning  fire.     In  each  of  these 

*  Ex.  xih.  21, 29,  xiv.  19^x1.  84-3^;  Numb.  ix.  15-23.    This  subject  has  been 
careiully  investigated  by  Vitringa  in  his  Obs.  Sac.  1.  v.  e.  14-1 7^  tt>  which  we  must 
'  refer  for  more  details  tluin  can  be  given  here.    What  is  given  in  the  text  claims  to 
be  little  more  than  an  abstract  of  his  observations. 

-  t  For  the  essential  identity  of  Jehoyah,  and  the  angel  of  his  |qrese&ce  in  connexion 
with  this  symbol,  comp.  Ex.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  20.        .  . 
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respects  it  pointed,  to  a  corresponding,  feature  in  the  divine  cha- 
racter. As  light,  it  represented  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth 
and  purity  (Isa.  Ix.  1,  19;  1  John  i.  6;  Rev.  xx,  28,  xxii.  6.)'  As 
splendour,  it  indicated  the  glory  of  his  character,' which  consists 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  especially  in 
the  display  of  his  surpassing  goodness,  as  connected  with  the  re- 
demption of  his  people— on  which  account  the  '^showing  of  his 
glory,"-  is  explained  by  "making  his  goodness  pass  before  Moses," 
(£x,  xxxiii.  18,  19;  eomp.  also  Isa.  xl.  6.)  For,  as  nothing  ap- 
pears to  the  natural  eye  more  brilliant  than  the  shining  brightness 
of  fire,  so  nothing  to.  the  spiritual  eye  can  be  compared  with  these 
manifestations  of  the  gracious  attributes  of  God.  And  86  nothing 
in  nature  is  so  awfully  commanding  and  intensely  powerful  in  con- 
suming as,  the  burning  flame  of  fire,  so  in  this  respect  again  it 
imaged  forth  the  terrible  power  and  majesty  qt  his  holiness,  which 
makes  him  jealous  of  his  own  glory,  and  ji  consuming  fire  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity.-  Hence  the  cloud  assumed  this  aspect,  pre- 
eminently on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  Lord  came  down  to  give  that 
fundamental  revelation  of  his  holiness,  the  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments (Ex.  xxiv.  17;  Dieut.  iv.  24;  fca.  xxxiii.  14,  15;  Heb.  xii^ 
29.)  Still,  whatever  the  Lord  discovered  of  himself  in  these  ror 
spects  to  his  ancient  people,  it  was  with  much  reserve  and  imper- 
fection ;  they  saw  him,  indeed,  but  only  through  a  veil ;  and  there- 
fore the  glory  shone  forth  through  a  cloud  of  thick  darkness. 

No  doubt,  this  id  the  case  to  a  great  extent  still.  '  God  even  yet 
has-  his  dwelling  in  unapproachable  light;  and  with  all  the  dis-^ 
coveries  of  the  gospel,  he  is  only  seen  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly." 
This  feature,  however,  of  the  divine  manifestations  falls  more  into 
the  back-ground  in  the  gospel ;  since  God  has  how  in  very-  deed 
dwelt  with  men  on  the  earth,  and  given  such  revelations. of  himself 
by  Christ;  that  "he  who  hath  seen  him,"  may  be  said  to  have 
"seen  the  Father."  It  seems  now,  comparing  the  revelations  of 
God  in  the  New  with  those  of  the. Old  Testament,  as  if  the  pillar 
of  cloud  were  in  a  measure  removed,  aiid  the  pillar  of  fir©  alone, 
remained.  And  in  each  one  of  the  aspects  which  this  fire  assumed, 
we  find  the-  corresponding  feature  most  fully  verified  in  Christ. 
He  is  the  light  of  nJen,  The  glory  of  the  Father  shines-forth  in 
him  as  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  alone  has  revealed  the  Father, 
and  can  give  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  Him.  Therefore,  he  is  the  Word  or  revelation  of  God,  i^nd  the 
efiulgence  of  his  glory.  And  while  merciful  and  compassionate  in 
the  last  degree  to  sinners — ^the  very  personification  of  love,  he  yet 
has  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  as  of  burning  brass,  and 
he  walks  amid  the  golden  candle-sticks,  as  he  did  in  the  camp  of 
Israel,  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  works  of  darkness,  and  cause 
his  indignation  to  flame  out  against  the  hypocrites.* 

(2.)  But  besides  being  a  symbol  of  the  Lord's  revealed  character, 
the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  had  certain  offices  to  perform  to  the 

•  John  i.  4,  5,  11,  f iii.  19, ii.  5 j  Matt,  xi.  -27;  Ejph.  I  Hj  Heb. i.  3 j  Rc».u  14>15j 
ii  iii.  &e. 

VOL.  1I.~6  ' 
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Israelites.  These  were^  for  guidance  and  protection,.  It  was  by 
this,  that  the  Lord  directed  their  course  through  the  drear j  and 
trackless  waste,  which-  lay  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  showing 
them  when  to  set  forth,  in  what  direction  to  proceed,  whereto  abide, 
and  also  affording  light  to  their  steps,  when  the  journey  was  by 
night.  -For  this  purpose,  when  the  people  marched,  theark  of  the 
covenant  went  foremost  (not  in  the  centre,  as  is  sometimes  aup- 
.  posed,)  and  the  pillar  accompanied  it,  beiiig  the  part  most  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  person  of  God,  (Numb.  iv.  4,  6,  x.  17> 
33.)'  In  addition  to  these  gracious  benefits,  it  also  served  its  a 
Bhade  from  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  on  one  occasion,  at 
least — ^when  the  Israelites  were  closely  pursued  by  thje  Egyptians 
^— it  stood  as  a  wall  of  defence  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

That  in  all  this  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud, performed  externally 
and  visibly  the  part  which  is  now  discharged  by. Christ  toward  lu8 
people  in  the  spiritual  and  divine  life,  is  too  evident  to  require  any 
Qlustratipn.^  He  reveals  himBelf  to  Uiem  as  the  Captain  of  Salva- 
tion, who  condttct^  them  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  and  brings 
th^rn  in  safety  to  his  Father's  house. ,  He  never  leaves  thenx  ^lon«, 
but  by  his  wprd  and  Spirit  leads  theip  into  all  the  truth-r-assuring 
them  of  his  continual  nearness  to  comfort  them  in  their  troubles, 
ai!d  support  them  under  their  manifold  temptations.  He  presents 
himself  to  their  view,  as  having  gope  before  them  in  the  way,  and 
appoints  them  to  no  field  of  trial,  or  conflict  with  evil,  thi*ough 
which  be  has  not  already  pfissed  as  their  forerunner.  Whatever 
wisdom  is  needed  to  direct,  whatever  grace  to  overcome,  they  are 
entitled  to  expect  it  from  his  hand ;  he  is  their  shield,  so  that  the 
sun  shall  not  be  permitted  to  flmite  them  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
night;  and  ^'when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  comes  as  a  storm 
against  the  wall,"  they  have  in  him  a  ^'refuge  from  the  storm,  and 
a  shadow  from  the  heat."  Does  it  seem  too  much  to  expect  so 
great  things  from  him  ?  Or  does  faith,  struggling  with  the  infirmi-? 
ties  of  the  flesh j  and  the  temptations  of  the  world,  find  it  hard  at 
times  to  apprehend  the  spiritual  reality?  Let  it  go  and  quicken 
its  fainting  energies.by  looking  at  the  visible  manifestations  of  God 
in  the  wilderness.  Let  it  mark  there  the  goings  of  the  divine 
shephcjCd  with  his  people ;  aiid'doubt  not,  that  as  he  can  neither 
change,  nor  dei;iy  himself,  but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,  what  was  then  done  to  the  eye  of  sense^  and  on  the  op«i  > 
territory  of  a  visible  world,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  ever  substantially 
repeating  in  the  inward  experience  of  a  redeemed  people  to  the 
.end  of  time. 

.  The  whole  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  has  reference  more  immediately  to  the  comparatively 
brief  period  during  which  properly  the  Israelites  should  have  been 
there.  The  frequent  outbreakings  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  e^e- 
cially  the  dreadful  revolt,  which,  arose  on  the  return  of  the  spies 
from  searching  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  manifestly  proved  them  to 
be  unfit  far  the  proper  .occupation  of  the  promised  land,  that  the 
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Lord  determined  to  retain  them  in  the  ^demess  till  the  older 
portion — ^those  who  were  above  twenty  years  when  they  left  Egypt, 
had  all  perished.  It  was  some  time  in  the  second  year  after  their 
departure,  that  this  decree  was'passed  concerning  them;  and  the 
period  fixed  in  the  decree  being,  in  round  numbers,  forty  years,  a 
year^for  overy  day  the  spies  had  been  employed  in  searching  the 
land,  including,  however,  what  had  been  already  spent,  there  re- 
mained the  long  term  of  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years,  during 
which,  the  promise  of  God  was  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Of 
what  passed  dnring  this  dismal  period  scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded. 
The  only  circumstances  noticed  concerning  it  are  those  connected 
with  the  punishment  of  the  Sabbath-breaker,  and  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  and  his  company.  How  far  the  miraculous  provision  for 
the  desert  was  affected  by  the  change  in  question,  we  are  not  told,- 
though  we  may  naturally  infer  it  to  have  b^en  to  some  extent,—^ 
to  such  an  extent  as  might  render  it  proper,  if  not  necessary,  to 
bring  into  play  all  the  available  resources  naturally  belongings  to. 
the  region.  It  was  a  time  of  judgment^  and  the  very  silence  of 
Scripture  concerning  it  is  ominous.  That  the  Lord  wished  them 
lo  regard  their  condition  ^a  at  once  a  sad  and  anomalous  one,  is 
evident  from  what  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  the^eriod  in  Josh.  v. 
2-9,  where  we  are  told,  that  from  the  period  of  their  coming  -under 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  np  till  that  time,  they  had  not  been  cir- 
cumcised ;  the  reason  of  which  we  are  plainly  ^iven  to  understand 
was,  that  they  "had  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord."  And 
now  when  the  circumcision  was  renewed,  and  the  whole  company 
became  a  circumcised  people,  "The  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.*' 

What  is  meant  here  by  the  reproach  of  Egypt  is  not  the  re- 
proach or  shame  of  the  sin  they  had  contracted  in  Egypt,  inti- 
mating that  that  impure  state  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  they  had 
now  at  length  .entered  on  a  comparatively  pure,  properly  a  new 
condition*  The  thing  meant,  is  the  reproach,  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  were  all  this  time  casting  upon  them  for  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances in  which  th^y  were  placed.  It  was  that  reproach^ 
which  Moses  so  much  dreaded,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
prayed  the  Lord  not  to  pour  out  his  indignation  on  the  people  to 
consume  them:  " For  wherefore  (says  he)  should  the  Egyptians 
say,  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  moun-^ 
tains,  and  to  consume  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth!''  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  12.^  And  this  reproach  was  again  the  first  thought  that 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Moses,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  the  spies,  the  Lord  threatened  to  consume  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  raise  a  new  seed, from  Moses  himself:  "Then  the 
Egyptians  shall  hear  it,  (for  thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy 
might  from  among  them,)  and  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land,"  &c.  (Numb.  xiv.  13-16.)  The  ground  and  occasion  of 
the  reproach  was,  that  the  Lord  had  not  fulfilled  in  their  behalf 
the  grand  promise  of  the  covenant,  for'  the  realization  of  which 
they  had  left  Egypt  with  such  high  hopes  and  such  great  glory. 
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So  far  from  having  obtained  what  was  prouaised,  they  had  been 
made  to  vander  like  forlorft  outcasts  through  the  wilds  and  wilder- 
nesses of  Arabia,  where  their  carc^^sses  were  continually  falling 
into  a  dishonoured  grare.  The  covenant,  in  short,  was  for  a  time 
suspended— the  people  were  lying  under  the  ban  of  Heuven ;  apd 
it  was  fitting  that  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  the  sacrament  of 
the  covenant,  should  be  suspended  too.  But  now  that  they  were 
again  received  through  circumcision  into  the  full  standing  and  pri- 
vUeges  of  a  covenant-conditioii,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  judgment 
of  God  had  expired — .that  theit  proper  relation  to  him  was  again 
restored — that  he  was  ready  to  carry  into  execution  the  promise, 
on  which  he  had  caused  them  to  hope,  and  thai,  consequently,  the 
ground  of  Egypt's  reproach,  as  would  presently  be  seen,  was  en- 
tirely rolled  away.* 

It  would  seem,  as  might  also  have  naturally  been  expected,  on 
the  supposition  of  this  View  of  the  case  being  correct,  that  the  cele- 
bration of  what  might  now  be  called  the  other  sacrament  of  the 
covenant,  the  Passovfer,  was  suspended  during  the  same  period. 
We  read  of  its  having  been  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  aftpr  their  departure  firom .  Egypt  (Numb,  ix.,)  but 
■  never  again  till  the  renewal  of  circumcision  on  the  borders  of  Ca- 
naan, (Josh.  V.  10.)  The  same  cauiae  which  brought  a  suspension 
of  the  one  ordinance,  of  necessity  implied  a  virtual  prohibition  to 
<5elebrate  the  other.  The  more  so,  indeed,  as  it  was  the  Children 
who  were  more  directly  concerned  in  the  ceasing  of  cii'cumcision, 
while  the  non-celebration  of  the  passover  directly  touched  the 
parents  themselves.  Even  in  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  circum- 
cision, the*  parents  could  not  but  conclude,  that  as  it  had  been  sus- 
pended from  being  the  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant,  their  oircum-. 
cision  had  become  in  a  manner  ulicircumci&ion.  On  their  account,, 
the  flow  of  the  divine  goodness  toward  the  congregation,  had  mean- 
while received  a  check  as  to  its  otitward  manifestation;  and  even 
what  was  promised,  and  in.  reserve  for  their  children,  must  for  the 
present  lie  over  till. the  time  set  for  favouring  them  had  come. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  occur.  Did  the  whole  of  that  ge- 
neration, which  came  out  of  Egypt  as  full-grown  men,  actually 
1)erish  without  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God?  Did  they  really 
ivQ  a^d  die  under  the  solemn  ban  of  Heaven,  aliens  froln  his  true 
commonwealth,  and  strangers  to  his  covenant  of  promise  ?  Was 
not  Aaron,  was  not  Moses  himself  one  of  those,  who  bore  in  this 
respect  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and  died  while  the  church  was 
without  its  sacraments?    Yes;  and  we  may  hence,  with  the  utmost 

'  *  See  |Teng8tenberg*8  Autbentie,  ii.  p.  17.  Tlie  opinion  thrown  out  by  the  author 
of  the  art.  Circumcision  in  the  Bib.  C}rclopsdia :  "  Knowing  that  the  Egyptians  were 
circumcised^  it  no  longer  remains  doubtful  how  the  r^f  roach  of  Egypt  in  Josh.  ▼.  9* 
should  be  interpreted,^'  will  require  no  special  refutation  after  what  has  been  stated. 
There  were  far  more  solid  grounds  in  the  case  for  taking  up  a  reproach^  than  the 
simple  want  of  circumcision ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  £gypti«m  were 
accustomed  to-reproach  those  who  Were  uncirjcumcii^.  It  is  even  somewhat  doubt- 
ful if  any  but  the  priests  were  regularly  circumcised^  at  least  counted  it  an  honour 
or  distinctive  ndark  to  be  so. 
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dertainty^  conclade  that  jbhere  was^  mercj  mingled  with  the  jud^- 
meut.  The.  Lord  did  noi  cease  to  be  the  gracious  God,  long-suf- 
fering,  and  plenteo^  in  goodness  to  those  who  trulj  sought  him/ 
Only  they  had  then  to  seek  him  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  and 
in  the  absence  of  signs  and  tokens. of  his  favour  granted  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances.  His  jgrace  was  still  there,  as  it  is  in  every 
judgment  he  executes  on  his  professing,  people  in  this  wco-ld^.but 
it  was  grace  in  a  mystery — gVacaas  dropping  frbm  an  overhanging 
cloud,  rather  than  as  shining  forth  from  «  cleiir  imd  serene  sky. 
Henoe,  while  the  two  greatest  ordinances  of  the  church  were  sus- 
pended, others  were  still  left  to  encourage  their  hope  in  the  Lord's 
mei'cy:  there  Was  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  the  tabernacle  of 
testimony,  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  others  besides.  So  that,  to 
tise  the  words  of  Calvin,  who  had  a  far  better  discernment  of  the 
anomalous  state  of  things,  which  then  exi^sted,  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  commentators  since:  ^^'In  one  part  /bnlj  weye  the 
people  excommunicated;  there  still  were  meftns  of  support  to  bear 
them  up,  that  (the.  truly  penitent)  n\ight  not  sink  into  despair. 
As  if  a  father  should  lift  up  his  hand  to  drive  from  him  a  dis- 
obedient son,  and  yet  with  the  other  should  hold  him  back^— at, 
once  terrifying  him  with  firowns  and  chastisements,  yet  s^till  un- 
willing that  he  should  go  into  exile." 

'  The  feelings,  to  whicjh  this  very  peculiar  state  of  Israel  gave  rise, 
are  beailtifnlly  expressed  in  the  90th  Psahn — ^whether  actually 
written  by  MoSes  or  not — ^which  breathes  throughout  the  mournful 
language  of  a  people  suffering  under  the  judgment  of  God,  and  yet 
exercising  hope  in  his  mercy.  We  need  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
tliat  subjects  of  grace  died  in  the  wilderness,  just  as  afterwards, 
when  the  covenant  with  most  of  its  ordinances  was  again  suspended, 
subjects  of  grace,  avep  pre-eminent  grace,  were  carried  to  Babylon 
and  died  there.  Yet  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  in  regard  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  that  the  number  of  such  were  com- 
paratively few,  both  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  judgipent  itself, 
and  from'  the  testimonies  of  the  prophets,  (especially  Ez.  xx.  and 
Amos  V.  25,  26,)  concerning  th^  great  extent,  to  which  the  leaven 
of  Egyptian  corruption  still  wrought  among  them. 

This  remarkable  portion  of  God's  dealings  is  well  fitted  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  following  truths,  important  for  every  age  of  the 
church.  -1,  The  tendency  of  sin  to  root  itself  in  the'  soul:  when  it 
once  fairly  obtains  a  footing  there,  it  will  resist  all  that  is  wonderful 
in  mercy,  and  terrible  in  judgment.  For  what  astonishing  sights 
had  not'  those  men  witnessed !  what  awful  displays  of  God's  justice ! 
what  glorious  exhibitions  of  his  gopdness !  Yet  in  the  case  of  most 
of  them,  all  pYoved  to  be  in  vain^  2.  The  honour  God  puis  upon 
his  ordinances,  especii^ly  the  sacraments  of  his  <;pvenant.  These 
are  for  the  true  children  of  the  covenant;  ^nd  it  is  in  his  sight  a 
proper  thing  that  they  should  be  hindered  from  access  to  them,  who 
do  not  appear  to  possess  the  character  of  children.  3.  The  inse- 
parable connexion  between  the,  promise  of  God's  covenant  and  the 
holiness  of  his  people.     The  inheritance  cannot  be  entered  into 
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and  possessed  but  by  a  believing,  apiritnal,  and  holy  people.  God 
mu9t  have  such  a  people,  and  till  he  could  get  them  he  would  let 
his  inheritance  lie  waste ;  because  such  only  could  serve  the  ends 
and  purposes  for  which  the  inheritance  was  provided.  And  on 
that  account,  God  is  ^waiting  so  long  now,  before  he  brings  in  the 
everlasting  inheritance  of  life  and  glory.  It  is  for  those  only  of 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  sbeart;  and  till  the  destined  number  of 
such  is  prepared  and  ready,  it  must  be  known  only  as  an  ^^inherit- 
ance resorted  in  heaven. '  4.  Finally,  what  a  fearful  guilt  at- 
taches to  a  backsliding  and  corrupt  church !  It  stays  the  fountain 
of  God's  mercy — ^it  brings  reproach  on  his  name  apd  cause — and 
compels  him,  in  a  maimer,  to  do  evil  to  those  ^^rhorn  he  would 
rather— how  much  rather? — establish  and  bless. 


PART  II. 


THB  DIKECt  INSTRUCTION  GIVBN  TO  THE  ISRAELITES  BEFORE  THE 
ERECTION  OF  THE  TABERNACLE,  AND  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  ITS  SYM- 
BOLICAL SERVICED— THE  LAW. 


OHAPTEE  I. 

WHAT  PROPERLY,  AND  IN  THE  STRICTEST  SENSE,  TERMEl)  THE  LAW, 
VIZ.  THE  DBCALOaUE — ITS  PERFECTION  AND  COMPLETENESS  BOJH 
AS  TO  THE  ORDER  AND  SUBSTANCE  07  ITS  PRECEPTS. 

The  historical  transactions  connected  with  the  redemption  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  not  immediately  siMSceeded  by 
the  introduction  of  that  complicated  form  of  symbolical  worship, 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  There 
was  an  intermediate  space  occupied  by  revelations,  which  were  in 
themselves  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  which  also  stood  in  a  rela- 
tion of  closest  intimacy  with  the  symbolical  religion  that  followed. . 
The  period  we  refer  to  is  that  to  which  belongs  the  giving  of  the 
law.  And  It  is  impossible  to  understand  aright  the  nature  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  worship,  or  the  purposes  they  were  designed  to 
accomplish,  without  first  po8/»e8sing  a  clear  apprehension  of  thia 
grand  revelation  of  law,  and  the  place  it  was  intended  to  hold  in 
the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

What  precisely  formed  this  revelation  of  law,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  its  requirements?  This  must  be  our  first  subject  of  in- 
quiry;  and  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  points  connected  with 
it,  we  hope  to  avoid  some  prolific  sources  of  confusion  and  error, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  dispensa- 
tibn  as  a  whole,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  its  several  parts. 

'I.  There  can  ])e  no  doubt  that  the  word  law  is  used  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  with  some  latitude,  and 
that  what  is  meant  by  'Hhe  law"  in  one  place,  is  sometimes  consi- 
derably difierent  from  what  is  meant  by  it  in  another.  It  is  used 
to  designate  indifierently  precepts  and  appointed  observances  of 
all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  books  m  which  they  are  enjoined.  This 
only  implies,  however,  that  the  things  commanded  by  Moses  had 
so  much  in  connnon,  that  they  might  be  all  comprehended  in  one 
general  term.  It  by  no  means  finders,  that  the  law  of  th6  ten 
commandments  may  have  been  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  properly 
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and  distinctivelj  the  law  to  larael,  and  what,  as  such,  was  to  hold 
a  place. in  the  dispensation  peculiarly  its.  own.  That  this  in  re^ 
alitj  was  the  case  we  are  fully  satisfied,  anxi  submit  the  following 
considerations  in  proof  of  it.  . 

1.  The  very  manner  in  which  these  commandtnonts  were  deli- 
yered,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  them  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent 
place.  For  these  alone,  of  all  the  precepts  which  form  the  Mosaic 
(tjode,  were  spoken  immediately  by  the  voice  of  God ;  while  the  rest 
^ere. privately  communicated  to  Moses,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the 
people.  Nor  were  they  simply  proclaimed  by  God  himself  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  people,  but  that  amidst  demonstrations  of  divine 
majesty,  such  as.were  never  witnessed  on  any  other  occasion.  So 
awfully  grand  and  magnificent  was  the  scene,  and  so  overwhelming 
th^  impression  produced  by  it,  that  the  people,  we  ^re  told,  could 
not  endure  the  sight,  and,  Moses  himself  exceedingly  feared  and 
quaked.  That  this  unparalleled  display  of  the  terrible  majesty 
and  spilendour  of  Heaven  should  have  been  given  in  connexion 
W;ith-  precisely  these  ten  commandments,  plainly  stamps  them  with 
a  character  and  bearing  which  belonged  only  to  themselves. 

2.  The  same  also  may  be  inferred  from  their  number — ten,  the 
symbol  of  completeness.;  indicating  that  they  formed  by  them- 
selves an  entire  whole,  made  up  of  the  necessary,  and  no  more  than 
the,  necessary  complement  of  parts.  A  good  deal  of  whi^t  is  fanci- 
ful, or  at  least  of  what  is  incapable  of  any  solid  proof,  has,  in  our 
apprehension,  been  advanced  by  recent  writers,  especially  by  Baehr, 
regarding  the  symbolical  import  of  numbers.  But  there  i^re  some 
points,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained respecting  them;  and  what iias  just  been  affirmed  of  the 
number  ten,  may  undoubtedly  beranked  as  one  of  these.    The  aa- 

.  cribing  ox  such  an  import*  to  this  number,  appears  to  have  been 
.of  very  ancient  origin;  for  traces  are: to  be  found'  of  it  in  the 
earliest  and  most  distant  nations ;  and  even  Spencer,  who  never  ad- 
mits a  symbol  where  he  can  possibly  avoid  ity  is  constrained  to  al- 
low a  symbolical  import  here.*  "The  ten,*'  to  use  the  words  of 
Baehr,  t  ^^  by  virtue  of  the  general  laws  of  thought  shuts  up  the  series 
of  primary  numbers,  and  comprehends  all  in.  itself.  Now,  since 
the  Avhole  numeral  system  consists  of  so  many  decades  (tens,)  and 
the  first  decade  is  the  type  of  this  endlessly  repeating  series,  the 
nature  of  number  in  general  is  in  this  last  fully  developed,  and 
the  entire  course  comprised  in  its  idea.  .Hence  the  number  ten 
is  the  representative  of  the  whole  numeral  system.  And  as  num- 
ber is  employed  to  symbolize  being  in  general,  ten  must  denote 
the  complete-perfect  being;  that  is,  a  number  of  particulars  neces- 
sarily connected  together,  and  combined  into  one  whol6.     So  that 

,  •  De  Legib.  Heb.  iii.  Lightfoot>  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matth.  zicv.  I :  Numero  denario 
gavisa  plurimum  est  gens  Judaica  et  in  sacriset  ii  civilibus.  Bpt  see  the  proof  fally 
given  in  Baehr,  Sytnb.  i.  p.  175  ss.  'Among  oth^^r  ancien^t  authorities  he  produces  the 
following:  j^tynaol.  Mgn.  s.  v.  ^ixar*«  Uxovaa  *j»  ci^riy  nitwL  oQiBftov*  CyriU.  in  Hot. 
iii.;  wn^iiK^  ii  T§XntTtjios  ^cdtxa  ta-rti  «f|ifl^8f,7iorrtlit«f'*o»'.  Herm.  Xrismeg.  Poe- 
mand.  13 :  *r/  tfac  qvp  Kura  JLoy-cf  rtjv  imaia  'c/u  xat  S  i'tKOt  Tin  '^ryx^a. 
t  Symbolik,  i.  p.  175. 
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ten  is. the  symbol  of  perfection  and  completeness  itself— a  de- 
terminate vrhole,  to  whick  nothing  is  wanting."  It  is  on  account 
of  this  symbdtcal  import  of  the  number  ten,  that  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  were  precisely  of  that  number-^forming  as  such  a  com** 
plete  round  of  judgments;  aEnd,for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
transgrespions  *of  t&e  people  in  the  wilderness  were  allowed  to  run 
on  simply  till  they  had  reached  that  limit— wHbn  tfaoT  had  *^  sinned 
ten  times/'  they  h^d  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities 
(Numb.  xi7.  22.)  Hence  also  tbe  consecration  of  the  tenths  or 
tithes,  which  had  grown  into  an  established  usage  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Abi*aham— thfe  whole  increase  being  represented  by  ten, 
Cind  one  of  these  set  apart  to  the  Lord  in  token  of  all  being  de- 
rived  from  him  and  held  of  him.  So  this  revelation  of  law  from 
Binai,  which  was  to  serve  for  all  coming  ageS  as  the  grand  ex- 
pression of  God's  holiness,  and  the  summation  of  man's  duty,  was 
comprised  in  the  number  ten,  to  indicate  its  perfection  as  one 
complete  and  comprehensive  whole ' — ^Hhe  all  that  a  div]nely 
called  people,  as  well  as  a  single  individual,  should  and  ishould  not 
do  in  reference  to  God  and  their  neighbour.'** 

♦8.  It  perfectly  accords  with  this  view  of  the  ten  commandments, 
and  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  same,  that  they  were  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone,— -written  on  both  sides, 
BO  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface,  and  not  leave  room  for  future 
additions,  as  if  what  was  already  given  might  admit  of  improve^ 
ments,  and  written  on  durable  tables  of  stone,  while  the  rest  of 
the  law  was  written  only  on  parchment  or  paper.  -  It  was  for  no 
lack  of  writing  materials,  as  Hengstenberg  has  fully  shown,t  that 
in  this  and  other  cases,  the  engraving  of  letters  upon  stones  was 
used  in  that  remote  period ;  for  materials  in  great  abundsince  ex-' 
kted  in  Egypt  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  known  to  have  been 
nsed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  papyrus,  the  l>ysBus-manufaCi 
ture,  and  the  skins  of  beasts.  **  The  stone,"  he  justly  remarks, . 
^^  points  to  the  perpetuity  which  belongs  to  the4aw  as  an  expression 
of  the  divine  will,  originating  in  the  divine  nature.  It  was  aii 
image  of  the  truth  uttered  by  our  Lord,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.'  " 

4.  Then,  these  ten  words,  as  they  are  called,  had  the  singular 
honour  conferred  on  them  of  being  properly  the  terms  of  the  co- 
venant formed  at  Sinai.  Thus  Moses,  when  rehearsing  what  had 
taken  place,  says,  Deut.  iv.  18,  ^^  And  he  declared  to  yen  his  co- 
venant, which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,,  even  ten  command- 
ments^ and  he  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone."  Again, 
in  ch.  ix.  9,  11,  he  calls  these  tables  of  stone  ^^  the  tables  of  the 
covenant."    So  also  in  Ex.'ixxiv.  28,  "the  words  written  upon  the 

*  Sack's  Apologetik,  p.  180.  As  further  examples  of  the  Scriptural  import  often, 
"we  might  have  mentioned  the  ten  men  in  Zechariah  laying  hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew, 
ch;  viii.  33,  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgiDi>  and  the  ten  ho^ns  or  kingdoms  in  Revek- 
tion« 

t  Authentic,  i.  p.  481  ss..  Also  6uddeus>  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  p.  606:  Argumento  vero 
id  etiam'erat,  perennem  istam  legem  esse  atqueperpetoam^  &c. 
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tables,  the  ten  commandmenia/'  are  expressly  caHed  ^the  wordir 
of  the  covenant/'  It  is  trn^,  some  other  comnmn^^  are  recorded 
in  the. preceding  context;  and  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
the  Lord  said  to  Moses  that  ^^  after  the  tenor  of  (at  the  mouth  o^ 
according  to)  these  words  he  had  made  a  covenant  with  Israel/' 
It  is  true,  also,  that  at  the.  formal  ratification  of  the  covenant,. Ex. 
zxiv.,  we.  read  of  tlh  booh  of  the  oovenantj  which  comprehended 
not  onlyi;he  ten  commandments,  but  also  the  precepts  contained 
in  oh.  xxi. — xxiii. ;  for  it  is  clear  that  this,  book  comprised  all  that 
the  Lord  had  then  said  either  directly  or  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses,  and  to  which  the  people  answered,  ^^we  will  do  it*" 
But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed  that  a  marked  distinction  is  still 
put  between  the  ten  commandments  and  the  other  precepts ;  for^. 
the  former  are  called  emphatically  ^^the  words  of  the  Lord,"  while 
the  additional  words  givei^  through  Moses  are  called  ^Hhe  judg- 
ments, "—(v.  3.)  '  They  are,  iadeed,  peculiarly  rights  or  judgments, 
having  respect  for  the  most  part  to  the  conduct  between  man  and 
man,  and  what  in  the  event  of  tlus  not  being  what  the  law  required, 
behooved  to  be  done  judicially  with  the  view  of  rectifying  or  check- 
ing the  evil.  Their  chief  object  was  to  secure,  through  the  instm- 
meata^ty  of  the  magistrate,  that  if  the  proper  love  should  fail  to 
influence,  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the. people,  still  the  right  should 
be  maintained.  Yet  while  these  form  the  great  body  of  the  addi- 
tional words  communicated  to  Moses  and  written  in  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  the  symbolical  institutions  had  also  a  certain  place 
assigned  them;  for  both  in  ch.  xxiii.,.and  again  in  ch.  xxxiv.,  thei 
three  yearly  feasts  and  one  or  two  other  points  of  this  description 
are  noticed.  But  still  these  directions  and  judgments  formed  no 
proper  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  ten  commandments,  considered 
as  God's  revelation  of  law  to  his  people;  the  termS: of  the  covenant 
still  resolved  themselves,  as  we^re  expressly  and  repeatedly  told, 
into  the  ten  commandments ;  and  what,  besides,  was  added  before 
the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
other  object  in  view,  in  so  far  as  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  laws, 
which  the  feasts  very  imperfectly  did,  than  to  help  as  means  in  se- 
curing the  observance  of  the  covenant..  Had  there  been  no  predis- 
position to  violate  the  covenant,  there  had  been  no  need  for  any  ad- 
ditional prescriptiojis  connected  with  it.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
5.  What  has  been  just  said  in  regard  to  the  ten  commandments 
alone  properly  constituting  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  is  fully  esta- 
blished, and  the  singular  importance  of  these  commandments  further 
manifested,  by  the  place  ^afterwards  assigned  them  in  the  taberna- 
cle. The  most  sacred  and  important  part  of  this,  and  the  very 
heart  and  centre  of  all  the  services  connected  with  it,  was  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  was  the  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Lord's  co- 
venant presence  and  faithfulness,  and  the  lid  of  which  was,  in  a 
maniler,  the  very  throne  on  "Vnhich .  he  sat  as  king  in  Jeshunm. 
But  that  ark  was  simply  made  to  contain  the  two  tables  of  the  law, 
and  was  therefore'  called  ^- the  atk  of  the  covenant,"  because  it 
contained  "the  tables  of  the  covenant."     The  book  of  the  law 
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affcerwariJig  placed  by  Moses  at  tke  side  of  the  ark,  (Deat.  xxzi. 
26,)  bat  that  iQerely  as  a  check  upon  the  Levites,  who  were  the. 
proper  guardians  and  keepers  of  the  book,  a  wise  precaution  lest 
thoy  should  prove  unfaithful  to  their  chargeu  The  tables  on  which 
the  ten  commandments  were  written  '  alone  kept  possession  of  the 
ark,  and  were  thus  plainly  recognised  as  containing  in  themselYBS 
tiie  perfect  delineation  of  all  covenant  obligation  and  duty. 

6.  Finally,  our  Lord  and  his  ap06tle&  always  point  to  the  reve- 
lation of  law  engraven  upon  these  stones,  as  holdmg  a  pre-eminent 
place,  and,  indeed,  as  comprising  all  that  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  was  to  be  esteemed  as  law.  The  scribes  and  Phacisees  of 
that  age  had  completely  inverted  the  order  of  things ;  their  car- 
nality and  self-righteousness  had  led  them  to  exalt  the  precepts 
respecting  ceremonial  .observances .to  the  highest  place,, and  to 
throw  the  duties  inculcated  in  the  ten  commandmenta  compara- 
tively into  the  back-ground — thus  treating  the  mere  appendag^ea 
of  the  covenant  as  of  more  account  than  its  very  ground  and  basis. 
Hence,  when  seeking  to  expose  thb  insufficient  and  hollow  nature 
of  ^^  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  i)iid  Pharisees,"  our  Lord 
made  his  appeal  to  the  testimony  engraved  on  the  two  tables,  and 
most  commonly,  indeed,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  precepts  of 
the  second  table,  because  there  the  shortcoming  had  most  palpa- 
bly discovered  itself^  and  in  that  direction  he  could  most  readily 
awaken  convictions  of  sin,  (Matth.  xix.  16;^  Luke  x.  25;  xviii.  18, 
&c.)  In  suchKsaseer,  as  Calvin  justly  remarks,  '^  Christ  speaks  of 
those  works  by  which  a  man  ought  to  approve  himself  as  just. 
The'  obedience  of  the  first  table  consisted  almost  entirely  either  in 
the  internal  affection  d(  the  heart,  or  in  ceremonies.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  was  not  visible,  and  hypocrites  were  diligent  in 
the  observance  of  ceremonies;  but  the  works  of, charity  were  of 
Buoh  a  nature  as  to  be  a  solid  attestation  of  righteousness.''"^  For 
the  same  reason,  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  was  chiefly 
intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  real  nature  and  far-reaching 
import  of  the  ten  commandments,  bears  most  respect  to  those 
commandments  which  belonged  to  the  second  table,  and  which  had 
'suffered  most  from  the  corruption-  of  the  times.  But  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  dona  precisely  the  same  thing  in  ce- 
proving  the  ungodliness  prevalent  in  their  day;  they  ever  appear 
striving  to  recall  men'  from  the  mere  outward  observances  which 
the  most  worthless  hypocrites  could  perform,  to  the  sincere  piety 
toward  God,  and  deeds  of  substantial  kindness  toward  man,  re- 
qmred  by  the  law  of  the  two  tables;  so  that  the  prophets,  as  well 
as  the  law,  were  truly  said  to  hang  upon  one  and  the  same  com- 
mandment of  love.f  In  like  manner,  the  Apostle  Paul,  after 
Christ,  as  the  prophets,  before,  when  du^ooursing  in  regard  to  the 

•  Iiut.  B.  ii.  c.  8,  f  53.  '  '       - 

t  8m  especially.  Pi.  xv.  zzit.,  which  describe  the  rishteousness  required  under 
the  eovenant,  by  obedience  ta  the  ten  commandments,  and  more  particularly  to  those 
of  the  second  table— specially  designed,  no  doubt,  to  meet  the  tendency  which  the 
more  attractive  and  orderly  celebration  then  intro<}uced  into  Go^'s  service  was 
fitted  to  awaken;  see  also  Ps.  ti.  1.  li.|  Isa.  L  hii.^  ftc,  Micah  vl. 
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IftW)  what  it  was  or  was  not,  what  it  codd  or  could  not  do,  alwajs 
has  in  view  pre-eminently  the  law^  of  the  two .  tablee ;  withoat  aa 
exception  his  examples  are  taken  from'  ihe  yery  words  of  these,  or 
what  they  clearly  prohibited  and  required,  (Bom.  ii.  17 — 23 ;  ill. 
10—18;  vii.  7;  xiii.  9,  10;  1  Tim.  i.  7— 10-)  This,  of  coturae, 
does  not  exactly  apply  to  tho  argument  maintained  in  the  epistles 
to  thd  Galatians  and  Colossiatis,  where  the  error  met  anjl  opposed 
consisted  in  an  undue,  exaltation  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  by 
themselves,  as  if  the  observance  of  them  by  the  Christian  church 
were  essential,  to  salvation.  In  this  case^  he  could  not  possibly 
i^oid  referring  chiefly  to;  the  precepts  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and 
dealing  with  these  on  the  ground  on  which*  diey  were  improp0rly 
ptit  by  certain  parties  in  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the 
question  was,  what  the  law  in  its  strict  and  proper  sende  really 
required,  and  what  were  the  euis  it  was  fitted  to  serve,  he  never 
fails  to  manifest  his  tsoncurreiice  with  the  other  inspired  writers 
in  taking  the  ten  words>  as  {the  law  and  the  iestimony,  by  which 
every  thing  was  to  be  judged  and  determined* 

We  should  despair  of  providg  any  thing  respecting  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  if  these  considerations  do  not  conclusively 
manifest  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  to  have  stood  out  from 
aH  the  other  precepts  enjoined  under  the  ministration  of  Moses, 
and  to  have  been  properly  and  peculiarly  the  law  or  covenant  to 
Israel.  No  doubt,  many  of  the  other  precepts  teach  substantially 
what  these  commandmei^ts  did,  or  contain  statements  and'regula* 
tions  bearing  some  way  upon  them.  But  this  was  not  done  with 
a  view  of  supplying  any  new  or  additional  matter  of  obligation;  it 
itas  merely  intended  to  explain  their  r^al*  import,  or  to  give  in- 
structions how  to  adapt  to  them  what  might  be  called  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  state.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  unhappy 
circumstance,  tending  to  perpetuate  much  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  regarding  the  legislation  of  Moses,  that  tl^e  distinction 
has  been  practically  overlooked,  which  it  so  manifestly  assigns  to 
the  ten  commandments,  and  that  they  have  almost  imiversally 
been  regarded  by  the  more  learned  theologians  as  the  kind  of 
quintessence  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  as  the  few  general  or  re- 
presentative heads  under  which  all  the  rest  may  be  ranged,  ^us 
Calvin,  while  he  held  the  ten  commandments  to  be  a  perfect  rule 
of  righteousness,  and  gave  for  the  most  part  a  correct,  as  well  as 
admirable  exposition- of  their  tenor  and  design,  yet  failed  to  bring 
out  distinctly  their  singular  and  prominent  place  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  in  his  commentary  reduces  all  the  ceremonial  in- 
stitutions to  one  or  other  of  these  ten  commandments.  Hienoe, 
they  were  regarded  by  him  as  standing  to  the  entire  law  of  Mpses 
in  the  relation  of  primary  elements  or  heads.  And  heUce,  also, 
there  may  have  been,  as  he  indeed  partiallv  admits  there  was, 
something  shadowy  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  me  other.  Bui  what 
was  chiefly  a  defect  of  arrangement  in  Calvin  and  many  subse- 
quent writers,  has  in  Baehr  become  consolidated  into  a  formal  prin- 
ciple, and  is  laid  as  the  foundation  of  his  view  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
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systcfm.  '^  Hid  dec^Io^e  k  ^representative  of  the  whole  law;  it 
contains  religious  and  potitioal,  not  less  than  mortl  precepts.  The 
first  command  is  a  purely  religious  one;  as  is  also  the  fourth, 
which  belongs  to^  the  ceremonial  law ;  and,  indeed,  generally  by 
reason  of  the  theocratical  constitution,  all  civil  Gommands  were  at 
the  same  time  religious  and  moral  ones,  and  inversely;  so  that  the 
old  division  into  moral,  ceremonial,  void,  political,  or  judicial,  ap- 
pears quite  untenable/'"*^  On  this  point  he.  even  quotes  Spencer 
with  approbation,'  who  (Considered  all  the  different  dosses  of  pre- 
cepts to  be  exhibited  in  the  decalogue  as  on.  a  small  tablet,  or  in 
a  brfef  coinpend.  .  And  both  from  the  references  of  Baehr,  and 
from  our  own  reading,  we  should  suppose  this  to  be  the  view  adopted 
by  tiearly  all  the  continental  divines,  evangelical,  as  well  as  ra- 
tional* The*  mischievous  consequences  involved  in  it  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  upon-  some  parts  of  the  decalogue  itself, 
and  also  afterwards  when  nnfo)ding  the  relation  of  the  decalogue 
to  the  ceremonial  institutions.  It  is  such  an  error  as  confounds 
the  mestes  of  salvation  with  the  great  principles  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation,  and  leaves,  if  followed  out,  no  solid  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  to  rest  on.  With  perfect  con^ 
siatence,  Baehr  constructs  ^is  ETystem  without  the  help  of  such  an 
atonement. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to.  consider  the  excellence  of  .this  law  ol 
the  ten  commandments,  and  to  show,  by  an  examination  of  its  me- 
thod and  substuice,  how  justly  it  was  regarded  as  a  complete  and 
perfect  summary  of  religious  and  moral  duty.; 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  history, 
to  consider  with  any  care  the  words  of  this  law,  without  in  some 
measure  apprehending  its  high  character  as  a  standard  of  re<^ti- 
tude.  And'  could  we  throw  ourselves'  back  to  the  time  when  it  Was 
first  promulgated^ — could  we,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  as  we  now 
do,  from  the  high  ground  of  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  revelation, 
distinctly  realize  its  position,  as  given  seventeen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  received  as  the  foundation  of  jbA\  truth  and 
duty  among  a  people  who  had  just  left  the  polluted  atmosphere  of 
Egypt,  we  Qould  not  fail  to  discern,  in  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  law,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  divine  character  of 
the'  Mosaic  legislation.  We  should  be  much  more  disposed  to  ex-^ 
claim  here,  than  in  regard  to  the  outward  prodigy,  which  first  called 
forth  the  declaration,  "This  is  the  finger  of  God.'\ 

.    •  Symbolik,  I.  p.  384.    He  elsewhere,  p.  181,  Beeks.  to  justify  this  view  from  the 
namber  t0n,  in  which  the  Jaw  was  contained;  and  which  namber  he  vconsidera  to. 
have  been  employed  in  the  promulj^ation  of  this  law,  because  "  it  was  the  'funda« 
mental  law  of  Israel,  in  a  religious  and  political  respectj  the  representative  of  the 
whole  Israelitish  constitution."    We  hold  this  to  be  a  most  arbitrary  interpretation, 
hzvipg  nothing  to  justify  it  in  {he  law  itself,  and  substantially  disproved  by^every 
one  of  the  considerations  adduced  above,  for  the  peculiar  position  of.  the  decalogue. 
We  conceive  it  also  to  be  a  departure  from  his  own  view  of  the  symbolical  Import , 
of  the  <«n-^which  he  justly  regards  as  indicating  perfection  and  completeness; 
whereas,  in  attributing  to  the  decalogue  a  representative  value,  and  making  it  stand  ^ 
for  the  whole,  he  gives  it  the  import  of  the  tsnik.    If  the  whole  law, had  been  com-' 
prised  in  ten  groups,  and  the  decalogue  had  consisted  of  one  from  each  group,  w.fl 
could  then,  bit  only  then,  have  seen  the  force  and  jqati^e  of  his  interpr-etation. 
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A  remarkable  testimony  iiras  giv^n  1^  the  general  excellenoe  of 
ijie  deealbgue^  ancl  its  vast  superiority  as  a  code  of  morality^  to 
anything  found  among  the  nstive  superstitions'of  the  East^  in  the 
language  of  those  Inmanr  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ctaadioa  Bujchimaii: 
^^  If  you  sefnd  us  a  missionary,  send  us  one  Trho  has  learned  your 
ten'commandmentis."*  If  modern  idolaters  were  thus' takea  with 
the  divine  beauty  and  singular  preeiousness  df  these  command- 
ments, we  know  those  could,  have  no  less  reason  to  be  so  to  whom 
^  they  were  first  delivered.  For  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  which 
they  had  recently  escaped,  was  the  gtand  seat  of  ancient  supersti* 
tion,  as  well  as  of  ancient  learning  and  civilization.  As  far  "back 
as  our  information  respecting  it  carries  us,  at  a  period  certainly 
more  remote  than  that  in  which  Isi^ael  sojourned  within  its  borders, 
the  Egyptian^  appear  to  have  been  immersed  in  the  deepest  mire 
of  idolatry  and  its  kindred  abomination's ;  aiid  on  them  peculiarly 
was  chargeable  the  guilt  and  folly  of  "having  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  Qod  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  tod  creeping  things." 
Not  satisfied  even  withthis  wide  range  of  image-worship,  they  mul- 
tiplied to  themselves  idols  of  monstrous  forms,  as  in  their  debased 
Apprehensions  fit  symbols,  through  which  to  contemplate  and  adore 
.  the  objects  of  their  worship.  And  the  kind  of  worship  they  paid 
their  idol-gods,  it  is  now  ascertained,  was  connected  with  the  foulest 
pollutions  and  most  vicious  excesses.  There  are  not  wanting  in- 
dications  of  this  in  Herodotus,  and  several  allusion£i  are  also  made 
to  it  in  the  Books  of  Moses.  But  one  of  the  most  profound  in- 
quirers into  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  has  recently  shown,  on 
evidence  the  most  complete,  that  the  worship  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
essentially  of  a  Bacchanalian  oharacter^  full  of  lust  and  revelry ; 
that  its  most  frequented  rites  were  accompanied  with  scenes  of 
wantonness  and  impure  indulgence;  and  that  it  apmetimea  gave 
rise  to  enormities  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.t 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Israelites  had  lived  during 
their  abode  in  Egypt;  and  it  was  when  fre^h  from  such  a  region, 
that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  was  proclaimed  in  their 
hearing,' and  laid  as  the  foundation  of  their  entire  polity : — a  law 
which  unfolds  thfe  clearest  views  of  (Jod's  character,  and  service — 
which  denounces  every  form  and  species  of  idolatry,  as  inconsiBtent 
with  the  spirituality  of  the  divine.nature — which  enjoins  the  purest 
worship  and  the  highest  morality,  and  in  its  very  form  is  a  model  of 
perfection  and  completeness.  Wisdom  of  this  kind  Moses  could 
least  of  all  have  learned  from  the  Egyptians;  nor  could  it  have 
been  his,  unless  it  had  descended  to  him  from  above. J 

*  Essay  on  the  E^tab.  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  India,  p.  61. 

t  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  i,  p.  448  ss.,  comp.  also,  Hengstenberg,  Atithentie,  i.  p^ 
118,  89.;  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,' p.  203  as. 

X  It  is  one  of  the  few  correct  things,  which  Tacitu^  states  .concerning  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  counted  it  profanity  to  make  images  in  the  likeness  of  man, 
and  that'the^  worshipped  only  one  supreme,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  everlasting 
God  (Hist.  V.  5,)  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  threw  together  a  larger  aroounl 
of  ignorance  and  error  in  the  same  space,  than  is  expressed  in  this-and  the  preceding 
chapter,  by  Tacitus,  respeeting  the  religions  customs  and  rites  of  the  Jews. 
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1.  Let  US  look,  first,  to  the  perfection 'manifested  in  the  beauti- 
ful order  and  arraxigement  of  these  conimandments.     They  i;^ere 
,  written  on  t^o  tables,  andiall  into  two  grand  divisions  correspond- . 
ing  to  these,  the  first  compreheniding  our  duty  to  God,  and  the  se- 
cond our  duty  to  man.   This  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  though  there 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other  . 
begins.     Discarding,  the  view  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
most  Lutheran  divines,  which,  by  arbitrarily  throwing  the  first  two 
commandments  into  one,  and  splitting  the  last  into  two,  plaices  only 
three  in  the  first  table  a.nd  seven  in  the  last,  the  division  most  com- 
monly adopted  by  Protestant  divines,  is  that  of  four  in  the  first  and 
six  in  the  second  table.   Yet  this  division  does- not  appear  to  accord  . 
with  the  significance  manifestly  attached  to  the  number  ten^  in  which 
the  whole  are  comprised,  and  which,  in  ^he  case  of  a  division'  into 
two  great  parts,  we  might  naturally  have  expected  to  f^ll  into  two 
fives-^two  equal,  incofnplete  halves.     This  also  is  what  Josephus 
testifies  to  have  been  done,  for  he  aflSrms  that  there  were  "'five 
commandments  upon  each  table,  and  two  and  a  half  upon  each  side, 
of  them."*     We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  regard  his  testimony 
as  by  any  means  conclusive;,  but  it  is  so  far  entitled  to  weight,  as 
expressing  the  current  opinion,  or  general  tradition  of  his  country- 
men ;  ,and  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  fifth 
commandment  will  be  fpund  to  vindicate  its  title  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rather  than  in  the  second  table.     For  if  the  sum  of  the  second 
table  be,  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^'*  as  is  clearly  implied 
in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  (Lev.  xix.  J.8; 
Matt.  XX.  39,)  the  command  to  honour  parents  can  scarcely  with 
propriety  be  included  in  it,  as  they  do  not  stand  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  in  the  relation  of  "a  neighbour,"  strictly  so  called.    Tney 
are  rather,  according  to  the  scriptural  view,  to  be  regarded  tis  re- 
presentatives of  God,  to  whom  he  delegates  a  portion  of  hie  autho- 
rity, and  for  whom  he  consequently  exacts  a  portion  of  the  honour 
due  to  himself.     Hence,  the  apostle  Paxd  directs,  that  children 
should  be  taught  "to  sho^  piettf  at  home,  and  to  requite  their  pa- 
rents " — thus  making  filial  reverence  and  dutiful  regard  to  parents 
of  the  essence  of  religion.    "The  fifth  commandment,"  says  Baum- 
garten,  excellently,  "  e]\joins  the  honouring  of  parents ;  but  Jeho^- 
vah  alone  is  entitled  to  honour,  and  a  man  as  such  has  no  honour 
before  others  ^as  such*     If,  however,  the  word  here  is  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  honour  to  men,  this  is  what  they  could  only  have  from 
God.     Jrarents  are  therefore  regarded  as  those,  whom  God  appoints 
to  receive  honour  from  their  children.     Nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  it  should  be  so;  for  the  creative  power  of 
God,  on  which  all,  life  depends,  is  communicated  to  the  children 
through  their  parents ;  •  so  that  God,  as  the  creator  of  life,  appear^ 
to  the  children  primarily  in  the  parents,  as  the  earthly  divinities, 
(the  dils  terrestribus,)  to  use  the  language  of  Grotius.     We  can 
thus  readily  explain,  why  the  command  to  honour  parents  has  been 
assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  ten  words,  which  expressly  refers 
.•  Ant.  B.  III.  e.  6,"  i  5. 
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to  JehoYah,  as  we  also  find  in  each  one  of  those  fir^tifi^e  words  the 
designation,'  ^The  Lord  thy  God/  Btft^inee  the  relation  between 
parents  and  children  is  the  basis  of  all  the  diyinel j  constituted  re« 
lations  of  hupnan  society,  which  involve  stations  of  superiority  and 
inferiority,  as  the  names  ajso  of  iEather  and  mother  have  been  made 
to  stretch  over  the  whole  natural  circle  (Gen,  xlv.  8; ;  Judg.  v.  7,) 
it  is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  explain  this  command, 
with  Luther,  in  reference  to  the  sphere  of  the  civil  life^  Kow, 
to  this  potmnand,  as  Paul  specially  notices,  Eph.  vi»  2,  is  attached 
a  promise,  as  being  properly  the  first,  and  therefore  the  only 
,one,  that  has  >  promise  bound  up  with  it«  For  the  promise  at  the 
second  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  aa  appendage  to  the  threatening 
which  precedes,  and  8tand3  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  pro> 
hibitioa.  But  that  the  command  is  here  first  coupled  with  a  deter- 
minate promise^  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  word  the 
honouring  of  God  is  first  brought  out  into- the  circle,  of  the  natu- 
ral life,  to  which  the  Old  Testament  with  its  promises  every  where 
primarily  refers/'* 

These  considerations  are  ainply  sufficient  tojremove  Calvin's  ob- 
jection to  this  view,  as  "confounding  the  distinction  between  piety 
juid  charity"  "t  -^.nd  it  might  be  farther  confirmed  by  pointing  to 
the  cloqe  connexion  es^tablished  in  other  pArts.of  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses^ between  Gad  and  the  constituted  authorities,  in  ihe  land,  as  if 
the  one  were  in  a  sense  identical  with  the  other.  Thus,  in  Deut. 
xix.  17,  we  find  it  ordained,  that  the  men  at  strife  with  each  other, 
should  "stand  before  the  Lord,  before  the  priests  and  the  judges;" 
and.in  £x.,xxi,  6,  the -master  of  a  servant  is  directed,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  "  bring  him  unto  the  judges,''  as  it  ,is  in  our 
version,  but.  literally,  unto  God — the  authority  of  the  judges  be- 
ing regarded  as  that  of  God.  So,  again,  in  Ex.  xxii.  8 ;  and  in 
V.  27,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  revUe  God,  (not  gods,  as  in  our 
version,)  nor  curse  the  miler  of  thy  people  "-^where  the  visible 
representative  of  God  is  coupled  with  God  himself,  and  the  offence 
'  committed  against  the  one  k  held  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  the 
other.  It  is  jprecisely  in  the  same  way^  that  the  honouring  of 
parents  is'  placed  among  ihe  things  due  to .  God  himself.    And 

*  Commentar.  ii.  pp.  IS,  13.  This  last  thoagbt,  which  the  learned  aathor^oes  on 
to  aqnplify;  scarcely  touches  the  exact  b^ringj  wa  think,  of  the  promise.  It  has  re- 
spe(;t  rather  to  continuance  in  the  land>thaa  .to  the  possession  of  life — "that  tby  da^i 
may  be  long  upon  the  land " — that  thou  mayest  continiie  long  in  the"  enjoyment 
of  what  God  promtsed  to  thy  fathers.  It  is  just  the  great  blessing  of  the  covenant— 
tho  inheritance,  which  is  appended  by  way  of  promise  to  this  &i\h  comnmndment; 
and  appended  to.  it,  we  conceive,  on  this  account  especially,  because  it  is  with  the 
authority  of  God  as  delegated'  to  these  earthly  heads,  that  we  come  first  and  most  di- 
rectly into  contact;  and  in  them  also  it  is  associated  with  so  nrach  that  is  fitted  to 
win  and  captivate  the  heart,  that  here  peouUariy  it  oiay  be  said,  *^If  we  do  not  love 
(so  as  to  obey)  those  whom  we  have  seen,  how  <;an  we  love  God,  whom  we  have  not 
-seen?"  The  Lord  hung  their  whole  interest  in  the  inheritance  on  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  growing  but  of  the  parental  relation,  in  thte  confidence  that  if  these  were 
•  neglected^  nothing  connected  with  .his  glory  would  be  rightly  attended  to.  .Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  *<  a  promise  of  long  lif^  and  prosperity,"  hardly  comes  up  to  the  foil 
import  of  the  encouragement,  either  for  Old  or  New  Testament  limes. — The  division 
of  the  two  tables  into  two  fives,  has  also  been  espoused  by  Hengs^enberg,  ^utheotie, 
lit  p.  605,  and  others  on  the  continent*  t  ^^^  B.  II.  c  viii.  §  1^< 
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by  this  arrangeaient  we  discoyer  a  ])eantifi)l  order  and,  gradation 
in  the  fiuceessive  (COfnmands  of  the  first  table :  Give  God  the  ho« 
nour  and  glory  due  to  him,  1.  In  regard  to  hifl  Being,  as  the  one 
living  God;  2,  to  his  worship  y  3.  to  his  name,  or  ^he  outward  ma- 
nifestations he  gives  of  himself;  4.  to  his  day  of  rest ;  5.  to  liis 
representatives.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  to  mark' the  gradual 
merging  of  the  duties  of  the'  one  table  into  thpse  of  the  other — - 
observable  first,  in  the  fourth  commandment,  which  carries  a  spe- 
cial respect  to  the  condition  of  servants,  and  demailds'  their  release 
from  ordinary  labour  every  seventh  day — bat  again^  and  more  es-. 
pecially  in  the  fifth,  which  has  respect  to  men — to  men,  indeed,  as 
God's  representatives,  and  as  such,  clothed  with  a  portion  of  that 
authority  whiph  properly  belongs  oi^ly  tor  him — but  still  in  such  a 
sense  to  men,  that  the  transition  appears  most  natural  and  easy, 
from  such  honour  paid  to  God  in  them,  to  the  kind  and  upright  be- 
haviour due  from  one  man  to  another,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life. 

The  wisdom  manifested,  however,  in  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  decalogue,  not  only  appears  iii  the  contents  of  the  two  ta- 
bleSp  but  also  in  the  relative  position  of  these  tables  themselves — 
the  first  comprising  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  second  those 
we  owe  to  men.  The  outgoings  and  manifestations  of  love  to  God, 
in  the  ^st  rank  of  duties,  and  then,  in  a  secondary  place,  but  still 
in  very  close  <ionnexion  with  the  other,  those  expressive  of  love  to 
man.  Here,  as  well  as  in  thogospel,  religion  was  made  the  foun- 
dation and  root  of  morality.  We  must  first  stand,  it  was  in, a  man- 
ner declared^  in  a  beooming  relation  to  God,  and  be  rightly  affeo- 
tioned  toward  him,  otherwise  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  that  we  shall: 
act  our  part  aright  toward  our  fellow-creatures.  If  our  hearts  have 
not  come  into  fellowship  and  harmony  with  the  ereat  Head  of  the 
family,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  we  should  feel 
and  act  as  brethren  toward  its  members.  And  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  him  must  ever  be,  as  Augustine  has  well  expressedit, 
"  the  parent,  in  a  manner,  and  guardian,  of- all  th«  virtues,*'* 

There  may,  no  doubt,  be  some  measure  of  love  and  kindness  be- 
tween man  and  man,  where  there  is  no  love,  but  only  deep  and 
rooted  enmity  toward  God.  Were  it  not  so,  society  in  irreligious 
countries  would  &11  to  pieces.  But,  in  such  cases,  there  can  be 
no  lore  of  the  right  kind — ^no  love  to  men  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Creator,  made  in  his  image ;  nor  can  it  exist  in  the  proper  degree, 
but  must,  in  many  respects,  be  partial,  defective,  and  erring  in  its 
n^anifestations.  It  was,  therefore,  in  consistence  with  the  highest- 
wisdom,  that  the  things  which  belong  to  God  should  in  this  gritnd 
summary  of  duty  be  exalted  to  the  fir3t  place ;  and  in  farther  de- 
monstration of  their  pre-eminent  rank  and  importance,  it  is  to  the 
commands  of  this  table,  and  to  these  alone,  that  there  are  attached 
special  reasons  for  God's  exacting  and  man's  'giving  the  obedience 
required:  The  five  commands  of  the  second  table  are  all  of  them 
simple  andbricf  enunciations  of  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  path  of  duty. 

*  De  Civ.  Pei,  t.  xiv.c.  U.  Mater  quodammoda  est  omniam  costotqiie  Tirtutum. 
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2.  It  is  of  more^itnportance,  however,  to  hare  a  correct  view  of 
the  perfection  of  the  decalogue  as  to  the  summary  of  duty  oontained 
in  it.  Does  it  prove  itself,  indeed,  on  exa,mination,  to  be  a  full 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  all  obligation-  of  duty  toward  God 
and  m[an  ?  and  that  with  respect  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  out- 
'  ward  walk  and  conduct? 

An  extremely  low  estimate  is  formed  in  this  respect  of  the  ten 
commandments  by  Spencer  and  his  school,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Spencer  himself  smiles  at  the  idea 
of  all  religious  and  moral  obligation  being  contained  here  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  and  affirms  that  such  an  extent  ct  meaning 
can  be  brought  out  of  it  only  by  forcing  on  its  Words  an  import 
quite  foreign  to  their  proper  sense.  ;  He  can  find  nothing  more  in 
it  than  a  few  plain  and  disconnected  precepts,  aimed  at  the  prohi- 
tition  of  idolatry  and  its  natural  effects.*  '*  lii  the  Mosaic  cove* 
nant,"  says  one  of  Spencer's  followers,  "God  apjpeared  chiefly 
as  a  temporal  prince,  and  therefore  gave  laws  intended  rather  to 
direct  the  outward  conduct,  than'tO  regulate  the  actings  of  the 
heart.  'A  temporal  monarch  ckims  from  his  subjects  only  outward 
honour  and  obedience.  God,  therefore,  acting  in  the  Sinai  cove- 
nant as  king  of  the  Jews,  demanded  from  tjiem  no  more."t  What ! 
the  living  and  eternal  God  stoop  to  form  such  a  mock-covenant  as 
this,  and  resort  to  such  a  Wretched  expedient  to  uphold  his  honour 
and  autl^ority!  He  come  down  from,  heaven,  and  with  the  highest 
display  of  his  magnificence  and  glory  proclaim  the  terms  of  a 
covenant,  the  only  aim  of  which  was  to  draw  around  him  a  set 
of  formal  iattendants  and  crouching  hypocrite^ — men  of  show 
and  parade — ^the  mere  ghosts'  and  shadows  of  obedient  children! 
It  is  the  worst  part  bf  an  earthly  monarch's  lot  to  be  so  often  sur- 
rounded with  creatures  of  this  description;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
living  God,  who  from  the  spirituality  of  his  nature  must  ever  look 
mainly  on  the  heart,  and  bo  far  from  seeking,  must  positively  ab- 
hor any  homage  or  obedience  which  does  not  come  from  the  heart 
— 'to  suppose  that  he  should  hav^  actually  entered  into  a  covenant 
of  blood  to  secure  such  a  worthless  display,  betrays  an  astonishing 
migapprehension  of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  most  shallow 
and  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  whole  transactions  connected  with 
the  revelation  of  Moses. 

Indeed,  if  no  more  had  been  required  by  God  in  his  law  than 
what  these  divines  imagine,  the  commendations  bestowed  on  it, 
and  the  injunctions  given  to  study  and  weigh  its  precept^,'  a«  a 
master-piece  of  divine  wisdom,  coald  only  be  regarded  as  extrava- 
gant and  bombastical.  What,  on  such  a  supposition,  could  we 
make  of  the, command  laid  upon  Joshua  to  meditate«iii  it  day  and 
night  (Josh.  i.  8,)  or  of  the  celebration  of  its  matchless  excellence 
.and  »worth  by  the  Psalmist,  as  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and 

^  De  Legibus  Heb.  L.  I.  cl  2.    < 
'    t  Tbeol.  Pis8€rtatlQi»  by  Dr.  John  Erskine,  p.  5,  37.    When  we  characterize  him 
^  a  'follower  of  Spencerj*  we  mean  of  course  only  on  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic  iegis- 
latibtf.'    ^  ^^*'  Biii>)eoU  he  belonged  to  a  different  school. ' 
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eOrer^  (Ps.  xix.,)  or  of  his  prayer,  thfit.  his  eyes  might  be  opened  to 
behold  the  wondrous, things  contained  in  it?  (Ps.  cxix.  18.)  Such 
things  clearly  imply  a  great  depth  of  meaning,  and  a  vast  breadth  ; 
of  require'ment  in  the  la\rof  Mo^es^  and  pre-eminently  iii  that  part 
of  it  which  formed  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole,  the  der 
calogue.  Nor  would  the  low  and  shallow  views  respecting  it,  on 
which  we  have  atiimad verted,  ever  have  been  propounded,  if,  a^ 
Calvin  suggests,*  men  properly  considered  the  Lawgiver,  by  whose- 
character  that  of  the  law  must  also  be  determined.  An  earthly 
monarch  who  id  capable  of  taking  cognizance  only  of  the  outward 
actions,  must^  prescribe  laws  which  have  respect  simply  to  these. 
But,  for  a  like  reason,  the  King  of  heaven,  who  is  himself  a  spirit, 
infinite,  eternal^  and  unchangeable,  can  never  prescribe  a  law  but 
such  as  is  spiritual,  and  has  respect  peculiarly  to  the  thoughts  and 
afioctions  of  th^  heart,' — ^to  the  outward  behaviour  no  farther  than 
this  may  be  expressive  of  what  is  felt  within.  And  it  is  justly  in- 
ferred by  Baehr  from  this  view  of  God's  character  even  in  regard 
tp  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  of.  Moses,  that  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  worship  it  imposed  could  not  possibly  be  in  themselves 
an  end ;  that  they  must  have  been  intended  to  be  only  an  image 
and  representation  of  internal  and  spiritual. relations;  and  that 
the  command  not  to  make  any  likeness  or  graven  image  is  of  itself 
an  incontestable  proof  of  the  symbolical  character  ot  the  Mosaic, 
religion,  t  . 

Perhaps  nothing  has  tended  more  to  preyent  the  right  perception 
of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments, 
than  a  mistaken  view  of  the  prevailingly  negative  tone  of  the  pre- 
cepts, as  if  they  were  simply  to  be  regarded  as  restraints  against 
the  doing  of  what  is  formally  prohibited.  If  this,  however,  w6r© 
the  right  view  of  the  matter,  there  manifestly  would  have  been  no 
exception  to  jbhe  negative  form  of  the  precepts ;  they  would  all 
have  possessed  the  character  merely- of  prohibitions.  But  the 
fourth  and  fifth  have  been  made  to  run  in  the  positive  form,  and 
one  of  these,  the  fourth,  in  both  the  .negative  and  positive  form, 
to  render  it  manifest,  that  along  with  the  prohibition  6f  the  spe- 
cified gins,  each  precept.was  to  be  understood  as  requiring  ,the  cor- 
responding duties.  In  truth  this  predominantly  negative  character 
is  rather  a  testimony  to  their  deep  spiritual  import,  as  opposing  at 
every  point  the  depravity  and  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart.  The 
Israelites  then,  as  professing  believers  now,  admitted  by  sovereign 
grace  into  a  covenant-standing  with  God,  and  received  to  an  in- 
terest in  his  inheritance,  should  have  been  disposed  of  themselves 
to  love  and  serve  God ;  they  should  jiot  even  have  needed  the 
strict  constraint  and  binding  obligations  of  law  to  do  sov  Bui  as 
a  solemn  proof  and  testimony  how  much  the  reverse  was  the  case, 
the  law  was  thrown  chiefly  into  the  prohibitory  form :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  do  so  and  sof '  as  much  as  to  say,  thou  art  of  thyself 
ready  to  do  it — this  is  the  native  bent  of  thy  inclination — but  it. 

•  Institutes,  B.  II.  c.  8,  §  6.  '  f  STmboUlr,  I.  p.  14.    . 
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must  1)6  restrained,  and  thmgs  dii^ctlj  opposite  sought  after  ^ni 
perfoniied;  • 

IfWas  precisely  on  thik  account,  as  H^ngSteiiberg  has  conclu- 

,  iively  shown  in  opposition  to  Baehr,  ihat  the  law  in  general,  and 
pre-eminently  the  law  of  the  ten  words,  was  called  thfe  testimony, 
This^  in  the  language  of  the  books  of  Moses,  does  not  mean  simply 
that  they  testified  of  God's  mind  and  will,  or  constituted  the  reve- 

•  lation  he  was  pleased  to  give  of  man's  duty ;  but  a  testimony  con- 
taining such  a  revelation  of  his  holiness  as  at  tbo  same  time  brought 
to  Hght  the  sins  of  his  people — ^his  witness  against  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  the  human  heArt.  Hence,  when  the.  law  or  any 
part  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  testimony,  it  is  usually  coupled  with 
the  flpccessory  idea  of  .a  conviction  of  evil — ^a  witnessing  against 
them  for  transgressions  committed,  (Deut.  xxxi.  19,  26,  27 ;  Josh, 
zxiv.  22.)  And  hence  also,  as  the  Lord's  testimony  against  hi9 
people's  sinfulness,,  it  was  placed  under  the  covering  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  IS  once  and.  again  mentioned  in  that  connexion — such  a 
symbolical  covering  being  necessary  to  render  it  possible  for  the 
righteous  Jehovah  to  meet  oh  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
those  against  whom  his  law  was  ever  reporting,  in  a  manner,  such 
heavy  tidings  m  his  ears,  (Ex.  xxv.  21,  22,  xxvi.  34;  Lev.  xvi. 
13.*)  So  that  this  law  was  of  so  pure  and  searching  a  nature, 
that  its  first  effect  upon  the  conscience  was  necessarily,  like  the 
work  of  the.  Spirit,  "  to  convince  of  sin."  And  the  impress  of  this 
it  bore  upon  the  very  form  of  its  precepts. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  these  precepts  themselves,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  their  spiritual  and  comprehensive  cha- 
racter.    That  the;^  recognise  love  as  the  root  of  all  obedience,  and 

.  .hatred  as  the  root  of  all  transgression,  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
description  given  of  the  doers  and  transgressors  ef  the  law  in  the 
second  eommandment;  the  latter  being  characterized  as  *' those 
that  bate  me,^'  and  the  forn!ier  as  ^' those  that  love  me  and  keep 
my  commandments."  Aiid  that,  the  love  required  was  no  shallow 
arid  superficial  principle,  finding  its  development  only  in  a  few 
easy,  external  acts,  that  on  the  contrary  it  embraced  the  entire 
field  of  man's  spiritual  agency,  and  bore  respect  alike  to  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  islnahifest  from  the  following  analysis 
of  the  second  table,  which  we  present  in  the  words  of  another  if 
"  Thou  ^halt  not  injure  thy  neighbour,  1.  in  deed^  and  that  (1)  not 
in  regard  to  his  life,  (2)  not  in  regard  to  his  dearest  property,  his 
wife,  (5)  not  in  regard  to  his  property  generally.     2.  Li  word, 

i"Thou  fiThalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.")  8. 
n  thought,  ("Thou  shalt  not  covet.").  .  .While it  may  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  prohibition  of  lust,  or  covetousness  has  an 
internal  character,  it  may  still  with  some  plausibility  be  maintained 
that  on  this  very  account  the  preceding  commands  are  to  be  taken 

*  Auihentie,  II.  p.  598, 640,  pomp.  Baiehr's  Symbolik,  I,  p.  83,  88. 

t  Hengstenberg,  Authentic,  ii.  p.  600.  Substantial r;^  the  same  aiial7Bi8  was  made 
hy  Thpmas  Aquinas,  in  a  short  but  yeij  jcleva  (quotation  given  there  hj  the  author 
from  his  Summa,  L  2,  q.  lOOj  §  5.     '  \ 
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externa-Uy — ^that  we^  aire  not  in  them  ta  go  beyond  the  word  and 
deed — that  the  mere  outward  acts,  for  example,  of  mtirder  and 
adultery,  are  prohibited,  so  that  the  first  four  precepts  of  the  se- 
cond table  may  be  satisfied  without  any  inwiM'd  feeling  of  holiness, 
this  being  required  only  in  the. last.  There  is  eertamly  some  de- 
gree of  truth  in  this  remark..  That  a  special  prohibition  of  sinful 
hi^t  should  follow  the  rest,  shows  that  what  had  been  said  in  re- 
ference to  word  and  deed,  primarily  has  respect  to  these.  Still, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  on  the  othier  hand,  that  precisely  through 
the  succedsion  of  deed,  word,  and  thought,  the  deed  and  thought 
are  stript  of  their  merely  outward  character,  and  referred  back  tp 
their  root  in  the  mind,  are  marked  simply  as  the  end  of  a  process^ 
the  commencement  of  which  is  ;to  be  sought  in  the  heart.  If  this 
18  duly  considered,  it  will  appear,  th^t  what  primarily  refers  only 
to  word  and  deed,  cairied  at  the  same  .time  an  indirect  reference 
to  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Thus,  the  only  way  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mand, "  ThoU  shalt  not  kill,"  is  to  have  the  root  extirpated  from 
tiie  heart,  out  of  which  murder  springs.  Where  that  is  not  done, 
the  commai\d  is  not  fully  complied  with,  even  though  no  outward 
murder  is  committed.  For  this  mu^t  then  be  dependent  upon 
circumstances,  which  lie  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  proper  agency." 

There  is  no.  less  depth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  first  table^ 
as  the  same  learned  writer  has  remarked,  and  a  similar  regard  is 
had  in  it  to  thought,  word,  and  deed,  only  in, .  the  reverse  order, 
and  lying  somewhat  less  upon  the  surface.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
precept^  demand  the  due  honouring  of  God  in  deed;  the  third  in 
word;  and  the  first. two,  pointing  to  his  sole  Godhead  and  absolute 
spirituality,  require  for  himself  personally,  and  for  his  worship, 
that  place  in  the  heart  to  which'  they  are  entitled.  So  that  the 
heart  may  truly  be  called  the  ali5ha  and  the  omega  of  this  wonder- 
ful revelation  of  law;  it  stands  prominently  forth  at  both  ends; . 
and,  had  xTo  inspired  commentary  been  given  on  the  full  import  of 
the  ten  words,  looking  merely  to  these  words  themselves,  we  cannot 
but  perceive  that  they  stretch  their  demands  over  the  whole  range 
of  man's  active  operations,  apd.  can  only  be  fulfilled  bythe  oon^ 
Btant  and,  uninterrupted  exercise  of  love  to  God  and  man,  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  heart,  the. conversation,  and  the  conduct. 

We  have  commentaries,  however,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  Kew 
Testament  scriptures,  upon  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
such  as  plainly  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  its  perfection  and 
completeness  as  a  rule  of  duty.  With  manifest  reference  to  the 
second  table^  and  with  the  view  of  expressing  in  one  brief  sentence 
the  essence  of  its  meaning,  Moqes  had  said :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself/'  (Lev.  xix.  18 ;)  and  in  like  manner  regarding 
the  first  table.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  witn  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  plight,"  {De^t.  vi.  5.) 
It  is  against  all  reason  to  suppose,  that  these  precepts  should  re- 
quire more  than  what  was  required  in  fliose  which  foi'med  the 
very  ground-work  and  heart  of  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation.  And 
we  have  the  express  authority  of  pur  Lord  for  hoUUrig,  that  the 
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irliole  lair,  as  well  as  the  propheta,  bung  upon  them,  (Matt.  xxu. 
40.)  Nor  only  so,  but  as  already  noticed,  in/ the  SermoR  on  the 
Mount  he  has  him3elf  given  us  an'  insight  into  the  wide  reach  and 
deep  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ten  commandments,  clearing  them 
from  the  false  and  superficial  flosses  of  the  carnal  Pharisees. 
That  this  is  the  true  character  and  design  of  that  portion  of  our 
Lord's  discourse,  th^t  it  w«is  intended  to  bring  distinctly  out  the 
fulHmport  of  the  old>  and  not  to  introduce  any  new  and  higher 
legislation,  is  now  generally  admht^,  -by  the  sounder  portion  at 
least,  of  the  continental  divines.*  And,  to  mention  no  more,  the 
apostle  Paul,  referring  to  the  law  rf  the  ten  commandinents,  callfl 
'it  "spiritual,"  "holy,  just,  and  good," — represents  it  as  the  grand 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  for  convincing  of  sin — and 
declares  the  only  fulfilment  of  it  to  be  perfect  love,  (Rom.  vii.  7, 
14,  xiii.  10.)  ^ 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  we  have  established  the  claim  of  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandments  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  in  which 
it  has  commonly  been  viewed  by  evangelical  divides  of  this  cotintry, 
fts  a  brief,  but  comprehensive,  summary  of  all  religious  and  moral 
duty.  Ani  as  a  necessary  eonseqtience,  the  two  grand  rules  with 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  enter  on  the  exposition  of  the  deca- 
logue, approve  themselves  as  well-grounded.  These  rules  are,  1. 
That  the  same  pi;ecept  which  STorbias  the  eziemal  acts  of  sin,  for- 
bicis  likewise  the  inward  desires  and  motions  of  sin  in  the  heart- 
as  alsai;hat  tbe  precept  which  commands  the  external  acts  of  duty, 
requires  at  the  same  time  the  inward  feelings  and  principles  of  ho- 
liness, of  which  the  former  should  only  ^be  the  native  expression. 
2.  Thftt  the  negative  commands  include ''in  them  tlie  injunction  of 
the  contrary  duties,  and  the  positive  commands  the  prohibition  of 
tbe  contrary  sins,  so  that  in  each  there  is  something  required,  as 
well  asj. forbidden. — Nor  is  the  language  too  strong,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, which  has  often  been  applied  to  this  law,  that  it  ia  a  kind 
of  transcript  of  Gpd's  own  pure  and  righteous  character ;  that  is, 
a.  faithful  and  exact  representation  of  that  spiritual  excellence, 
which  eternally  belongs  to  himself,  and^hich  he  must  eternally 
require  of  his  accountable  creatures.  '  The  idea  which  suchian- 
guage  conveys  As  undoubtedly  correct,  if  understood  in  reference 
to  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  holiness  embodiecl  in  the  pre- 
cepts, though  but  very  imperfectly  true  in  regard  to  the  formal  acts 
^n  which  those  principles  were  to  find  their  prescribed  manifesta- 
tion. For  the  appointed  outgoings  of  the  principles  had  of  neces- 
sity to  be  ordered  in  suitable  adaptation  to  men's  condition  upon 
earth,, to  which,  as  there  belong  relations,  so  also  relative  duties, 
not  only  different  from  any  thing  with  which  God  himself  has  pro- 
perly to  do,  but  difiFerent  even  from  what  his  people  shall  have  to 
discharge  in  a  coming  eternity.     There  such  precepts  as  the  fifth, 

*  Tholnck,  indeed,  as  usual  on  such  poiats,  hol^  a  sort  of  middle  opinion  here 
in  his  Comm.  on  the  Sermon. oh  the  Mounts  although  he' is  substantially  of  tiw 
opinjion  expressed  above,  and  opposed  to  tbe  view  of  Catholic,  ^ocinian,  and  Armi- 
nian  Writers,  See,  however,  Baumgarten,  Doc.  Christi  de  Lege  Ko«aica  in  Ovatione 
Mon.y  with  whom  also  Hengstenberg  concurs,'  loc.  cit. 
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the  shuihy  the  Beyenth,  or  the  eighdi,  as  to  the  foro^al  acts  they  pro- 
hibit or  require,  shall  manifestly  have  lost  their  adaptation.'  Atld 
of  the  whole  la^r  we'  may  affiri^,  that  the  precise  form  it  has  as- 
fiumed,  or  the  mould  ^into  which  it  has  been  cast,  is  such  as  fitly 
suits*  it  only  to  the  circumstance^  o£  the  present  life.  But  the  love 
to  (xod  and  man,,  which  constitutes  its  all-pervading  element,  and 
for  which  the  several,  ]irccepts  only  indicate  the  particular  ways 
and. channels  it  i&  outwardly  to  take,  this. love. man  is  perpetually 
bound  in  all  times  and  circumstjances  to  cherish  in  his  heart,  and 
manifest  in  his  conduct.  For  the  God,  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  his  beipg,  is  lave ;  and  as  the  duty  and  perfection  of  the 
creature  is  to  bear  fhe  inlage  of  the  Creator,  so  to  love  as  he'  love£( 
— ^himself  first  and  supremely,  and  his  offsprii^g  in  him  and  for  him,^ 
must  ever  be  the  bounden  obligation  and  highest  end  of  those  whom 
he  eallfl  his' children. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TH£  LAW  CONTINUED — APPAEENT  EXCEPTIONS  TO  ITS  PEBFECTION  AND 
CQMPLETEKESS  AS  THE  PE&MANENT  AND  UNiyERSAL  STANDARD  OJP' 
.  BELI61.0U8  AND  HOBAL  OBLIGATION — THE  REFERENCES  IT  EMBODIES 
TO  THE  CIRCUJfSTANCES  OF  THE  ISRAEIilTES,  AND  THE  THREATEN- 
ING, IN  PARTICULAR,  OF  A  y^SITATION  OF  EVIL  UPON  THE  CHILDREN 
FOR  Tb£  SINS  OF  THE  PAEEMTS. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here  for  a  short  time,  and  enter  into  .some . 
examination  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  out  of  the 
ten  commandments  themselves,  against  the  character  of  perfection 
and  completeness  which  we  have  sought  to  establish  for  them.  For 
if  any  vdoubt  should  remain. on  this  point,  it  will  most  materially 
iliterfere  with  and  mar  the  line  of  argument  We  mean  afterwards 
to  pursue,  and  the  views  we  have  to  propound  in  connexioR  with 
this  revelation  of  law,  to. Israel. 

By  a  certain  class  of  writers,  we  are  met  at.  the  very  threshold  " 
with  a  species  of  objection,  which  they  seem  to  regard  as  perfectly 
conelusiye  against  its  general  completeness  and  universal  obliga*  ' 
tion.     For  it  contains  special  and  distinct  references  to  the  Israel- 
ites'  as  a  people.     The  whole  is  prefaced  with  the  declaration,  ^^  I  ' 
am  the  Lord  thy  Gt)d,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," 
while  the  fifth  commandment  embodies  in  it  the  prolnise  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.     And  this,  we  are  told, 
makes  it  clear  as  noon-day,  that  the  decalogue  was  not  given  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  mankind  at  large,  but  was  simply  and 
exclusively  intended  for  the  Israelites — ^binding,  indeed,  on  them, 
so  long  as  the  peculiar  polity  lasted,  under  which  they  were  placed, 
but  also  ceasing  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  conduct  when  that  was 
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abolished.'*^.  But^  on  this  ground^  the  gospel  itself' wQl  be  feimd 
scarcely  less  imperfefct,  and  we  might  almost  at  every  st^  ques- 
tion the  fitness  or  obligation  of  its'  precepts  in  respect  to  tnen.  in 
general.  Eor  it  carries  throughont.  a  reference  to  existing  circum- 
stances, and  by  much  the  fullest  development  of  its  principles  and 
duties^  that  contained  in  the  i^pistles,  was  given  directly  and  avow- 
edly to  particular  persons  and  churches,  with  the  primary  design 
of  instructing  them  in  the  will  of  God.  So  that  if  the  specialities 
fbund  in  the  law  of  the  two  tables  werd  snfBcient  to  e:sempt  men 
now  from  its  obligation,  or  to  deprive  it  at  any  time  of  an  o&cnme- 
nical  value,^  most  of  the  revelations  df  the  gospel  might,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  shorn  of  their  i^rtue,  and  in  both  alike,  men  would 
be  entitled  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  what  they  were  to 
regard  as  of  universal  moment  and  perpetual  obligation. 

iBut  what  egregious  trifling  is  this?  The  objection  overlooks 
^one  of  the  most  distinctivie  features^  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  great- 
est excellencies  of  God's  revelation,  which  at  no  period  was  given 
in  the  form  of  abstract  delineations  of  truth  and  duty,  but  has  ever 
developed  itself  ii^  immediate  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of 
individuals  and  the  issues  of  providence.  From  first  to  last  it 
comes  forth  entwined  with  the  characters  and  events  of  history. 
Kot  a  little  of  it  is  written  in  the  transactions  themselves  of  past 
time,  which  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  "written  for  our 
learning.''  And  it  is  equally  true  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  that 
the  historical  lines,  with  which  they  are  interwoven,  while  serving 
to  increase  their  interest  and  enhance  their  instructive  value,  by 
tio  means  detract  from  tlieir  general  bearing,  or  interfere  with  th^ 
binding  obligation.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  God's  character,  which  may  be  said  to  generalize  all  that 
is  particular  in  his  revelation,  and  impart  a  lastinff  efficacy  to  what 
"was  but  occasional  in  its  origin.  Without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning  in  himself,  he  canhot  have  a  word  for  one,  and  a  differ- 
ent word  for  another.  And  unless  the  things  spoken  and  required 
were  so,  manifestly  peculiar  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  or  from  their  very  nature 
possessed  a  merely  temporary  significfince,  we  must  hold  them  to 
o»e  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  sn^d  will  for  all  persons  and  all 
times.  '    '. 

Thai  the  Lord  uttered  this  law  to  Israel  in  the  character  of 
their  Redeemer,  and  imposed  it  On  them  as  the  heirs  of  his  inherit- 
ance, made  no  alteration  in  its  own  inherent  nature ;  neither -con- 
tracted nor  enlarged  the  range  of  its  obligation;  only  established 

*  Bialloblotzky,  de  Legis  Mot.  abrogatioDe^  p.  131 ;  Archb.  Whateley  also  repeati 
the  same  objection,  in  iiis  Essay  on  the  abolition  of  the  law,  p.  186  (Second  Series 
of  Essays.)  The  view  of  both  these  authors,  which  is  radicaNy  the  same,  regarding 
the  abolition  of  the  law  under  the  Christian  economy,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice afterwards.  The  affirmation  of  thi*  Archbishop,  at  p.  191,  that  '<  the  gospel  re- 
quires a  morality  in  many  respects  higher  and  more  perfect  in  itself  than  the  law, 
«nd  places  morality  on  higher  groqnds,"ha8  already  been  met.  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter; and  we  may  safely  leaye  it  to  the  Archbishop  himself  to  tell  ns  what  higher 
morality  than  loye,  regulating  every  thought,  woroy  and  deed,  either  has  been  or  can 
b«  prescribed,*  and  what  higher  ground  any  creature  thu  occupy  than  that. 
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its  claim  on'f&eir  obseirance^by  considerationB  peculiarly  fitted  to 
mpye  and  influence  their  ipiiid^.  Christ's  enforcing  up6n  his  dis- 
ciples the  lesson  of  humility,  by  his  own  xondescension  in  stooping 
to  wash  their  Teet,  or  Paul's  entreating  his  Oentile  conyerts  to 
walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  by  the  thought  of  his  being,  for  th^ir  , 
Bakes,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  are  not  materially  diiferent.  The 
special  considerations,  codpled  in  either  case  alike  with  the  pre^ 
cept  enjoined,  le^Te  perfectly  untonched  the  ground  of  the  obliga* 
tion  or  the  rule  of  duty,  llieir  proper  and  legitimate  effect  was 
only  to  win  obedieiioe,  or,  failing,  that,  to'  aggravate  transgressiou. 
And  when  the  thing?  required  are  such  as  those  eiyoined  in  the  tea 
commiuxdmentch^things  growing  out  of  the  settled  relations  in 
which  men  stand  ta  Qod  and  to  each  other,  the  obligation  to  obey 
28  universal  and  permanent,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  considepa-. 
tions  of  the  kind  in  question,  tending  to  render  obedience  moreim^ 
perative,  oi  transgr^sion  more  heinous.  - 

But  what  if  some  of  the  considerations  employed  to  enforce  th^ 
observance  of  the  duties  enjoined,  involve  views  of^the  divine  cha- 
racter and  government  ps^ial  and  defective,  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  repulsive  even  to  enlightened  reasou  ? 
dan  that  really  ^ave  been  meant  to  be  of  standing  force  and  effi- 
cacy as  a  revelation  of  duty,  which  embodies  in  it  such  elements  of  ^ 
imperfection?  Such  is  the.  form  the  objection  takes  in  the  ha^ds ' 
<^  another  l^rge  class  of  objectors,  who  think  they  ifind  matter  of 
the  kind  referred  to  in  the  declarations  attached  to  the  second  com- 
mandment;  The  view  there  given  of  God  as  a  Jealous  being,  and 
of.  the  manner  in  which  his,  jealousy  was  to  express  itself,  has  by 
some  been  represented  as  so  peculiarly  Jewish,  by  others  as  so 
flagrantly'  obnoxious  to  right  priociple,  that  they  denounce  the 
very  thought  of  the  decalogue  being  .considered  as  a  perfect  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  The  subject  has  Ions  afforded 
a  favourite  ^ound  of  railing  accusation  to  ikvowed  infidels  and  ra- 
tionalist divines;  and  Spinosa  could  not  think  of  any  thing* in 
Scripture  more  clearly,  and  manifestly  repugnant  to  reason,  thai| 
that  the  attribute  of  jealousy  was  ascribed  to  God  in  the  decalogue 
itself.  • 

The  treatment  which  this  article  in  the  decalogue  has  met  with^ 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  shallow  and'  superficial  character  of  in- 
fidelity. It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that,  jealousy,  when  as- 
cribed to  God,  .must  carry  precisely  the  same  meaning,  and  be  un- 
derstood to  indicate  the  skme  affections,  as  when  spoken  of  men. 
Considered  as  a  dispensation  in  man,  it  is  commonly  indicative  of 
something  sickly  and  distempered.  But  as  every  affection  of  the 
human  mind  must,  when  referred  to  God,  be  understood  with  sUch 
limitations  as  the  infinite  disparity  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  renders  necessary,  it  might  be  no  difficult  matter  to  m.o- 
dify  the  common  notioli  of  jealousy,  so  far  as  to  render  it  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  other  representations  given  of  God  as  perfect 
in  holiness.  But  even  this  is  8car9ely  necessary ;  for  every  scho- 
lar knows  that  the  word  in  the  original  is -by  no  means  restricted 
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to  wbat  is  distinctively  meant  by  jealousy,  and  that  the  fi^dical  and 
proper  idea,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  context,  has  re* 
9pect  merely  to  the  zeal  or  ardour  with  which  any  one  is  disposed 
to  vindicate  his  own  rights.:  Applied  to  God,  it  .simply  presents 
him  to  out  view  as  the  one  supreme  Jehovah,  who  as  such  claims-- 
caonpt  ifideed  but  claim-T-he.  were,  not  the  One,  Ekemal  God,  but 
an  idol,  if  he  did  not  claim — ^the  undivided  love  and  homage  of  his 
creatures,  and  trho,  consequently,  must  resist  with  holy  zeal  and 
indignation  every  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  what  is  «o  peculiarly 
his  own.  It  is  only  to  give  vividness  to  this  idea,  by  investing  it 
with  the  properties  of  an  earthly  relation,  that  the  diving  affection 
is  BO  often  presented  under  the.  special  form  of  jealousy.  .  It  arises, 
as  Calvin  has  remarked,  from  God'a  t)on4escendinff  to  assume  to- 
vrard  his  people  the  character  of  a  husband,  in  which  respect  he 
cannot  bear  a  partner.  '^  As  he  performs  to  us  all  the  offices  of  a 
true  and  faithful  husban.d,  so  he  stipulates  for  love  and  conjugal 
chastity  from  us.  .  Hence,  when  ke  rebukes  the  Jews  for  their  apes- 
*  tacy,  he  complains  that  they  have  cast  joff  chastity,  and  polluted 
them&elves  with  adultery.  Therefore,  as  the  purer  and  chapter  the 
husband  is,  the^  more  grievously  he  is  offended  irhen  he  sees  his 
wife  inclining  to  a/'ival ;  so  the  Lord,  who  has  betrothed  us  to  him- 
self in  truth,  declares  that  he  burns  with  the*  hottest  jealousy — 
whenever,  neglecting  the  purity  of  his  holy  marriage,  we  defile 
ourselves  with  abominable  lusts;  and  espeeiaily  when  the  worship 
of  his  Deity,  which  ought  to  have  been  most  carefully  kept  unim- 
paired, is  transferred  to  another,  or  adulterated  with  some  super- 
stition ;  since,  in  this  way,  we  not  only  violate  bur  plighted  troth, 
but  defile  the  nuptial  couch,  by  giving  access  to  adidterers."* 

But  allowing  that  the  notion  of  jealousy,  when  thus  explained, 
is  a  righteous  and  necessary  attribute  of  Jehovah,  does  not  the  ob- 
jection hold,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  particular  form  of  its  mani- 
festation mentioned  in  the  second  commandment?  If  it  becomes 
God  to 'be  jealous,  yet  is  it  not  to  make  his  jealousy  interfere  w^th 
his  justice,  when  he  declares  his  purpose  to  visit  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion? So  one  might  judge,  if  looking,  not  merely  to  the  attacks 
of  infidels,  t>ut  to  the  feeble  i^nd  unsatisfactory  attempts  which 
have  too  often  been  made  to  explain  the  declaration  bv  Christian 
divines.  -  Grotius,  for  example,  revolves  it  simply  into  tne  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  who  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
owd.t  Warburton  represents  it  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  sup- 
p'ly  the  lack  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  under  thd 
law;  and  in  his,  usual  way,  contends  that  no  otherwise  could  the 
principle  be  vindicated,  and  the  several  scriptures  referring  to  it 
hannonized4  Michaelis,§  Paley,||  and  a  host  besides,  while  they 
also  regard  it  as  to  a  great  exteut  a  temporary  arrangement,  rest 
their  defence  of  it  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  having  to  do  only 
with  temporal  evils,  and  in  no  rjsspect  reaching  to  men's  spiritual 

*  Inst.  B.  n.  c.  8,  §  18.  .     f  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  it.  p.  593. 

X  I^ivme  LegatiDD,  B.  v«  ae*.  6.  •    §  lAwa  of  Moaes.         fl  Betinooa. 
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and  cterpal  intere^s.  It  is  fatal  to  all  these  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, that  none  of  them  fairly  grapples  with,  the  visitation  of  evil 
threateped,  as  a  punishment.  For,  viewed  in  this  light,  which  is 
fmqu^tionably  the-  scripturJil  one,  such  attempts  a^^  manifestly 
ijothing  more  than  mere  shifts  and  evasions  of  the  point  at  issue. 
Whett  resolved  into  tlie  sovereignty  of  God,  it  still  remains  to  bp 
asked,  whether  inch  an  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  is  consistent 
with  those  ideas  of  immutable  justice,  which  are  implanted  in  the 
human  breasrt.  When  viewe^  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  supply, 
a  want,'  which,  to  say  the  least,  might,  i^  real,  have  admitted  of  a 
very  simple  remedy,  the  question  stiH  waits  for  solution,  whether 
the  expedient  itself  was  in  proper  accordance  with  the  righteous 
principles  which  should  regulate  every  government,  whether  human 
or  divine.  And  when  it  id  affirmed,  that  the  penalties  denounced 
in  the  threatening  were  only  temporal,  the  reply  surely  is  comp^  - 
tent,  why  might  nol  God  do  iri  eternity  what  he  does  'in  time  ?  Or, 
if  the'  principle  on  which  the  punishment  proceeds,  be  pot  in  all 
respects  justifiable,  how  could  it  be  acted  on  by  Grod  temporai-ilyi 
any  more  than  eternally  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  notion  df  a  God 
of  infinite  reetitude,  that  he  should  do  on  a  small,  what  he  could 
not  dd  on  a  large  scale  ?       - 

The  fundamental  .error  in  the  false, explanations  referred  to,  lies 
in  the  supposition  of  the  children,  who  are  to  suffer,  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  morally  from  that  of  their  parents — innocent  children 
bearing  the  chastisement  due  to  the  transgressions  of  their  wicked 
parents.  But  the  words  of  the  threatening  purposely  guard 
against  such  an  idea,  by  describing  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, on  whom  the  visitation  of  evil  wais  to  fall j  as  of  those  that  haU^ 
God;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mercy  which  was  pledged  to 
thousands,  was  promised  as  the  dowry  of  those  that  love  him. 
Such  children  alone  are  here  concerned,  who,  in  the  language  of 
Oalvin,  "imitate  the  piety  of  their  progenitors.*'  Indeed,  Augus- 
tine has  substantially  expressed  the  right  jjrinciple  of-  interpreta- 
tion on  the  subject,  though  he  has  sometimes  failed  in  ihaking  the 
proper  application  of  it,  as(  when  he  says:  "But  the  carnal  gene- 
ration also  of  the  people  of  God  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament, 
binds  the  sons  to  the  sins  of  their  parents;  but  the  spiritual  gene- 
ration, as  it  has  changed  the  inheritance,  so  also  the  threatenings 
jof  punishment,  and  the  promises  of  retrard.***  And  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  his  commentary  On  Ps.  cix.  14,  where  he  explains  the 
visiting  of  the  "iniquifiep  of  the' fathers  upon  them  that  hate  me,*' 
by  flaying,  "that  is,  as  their  parents  hated  me;  so  that,  just  as  the 
imitation  of  the  good  secures  tha^  even  one's  own^ins  are  blotted 
out,  so  the  imitation  x)f  the  bad  renders  one  obnoxious  to  the 
deserved  punishment,  not  only'^f  one's  own  sins^  but  also  of  the 
sins  of  those  whose  Ways  have  been  followed."  In  short,  the  Lord 
contemplates  the  existence  among  his  professing  worshippers  of 
two  entirely  different  kinds  of  generations — the  on^  haters  of  God, 

*  Contra  jRUanmn  Pelagianun^  Lib.  vi.  §  d2. 
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and  manifestrng  their  katred  by  depraving  Us  irorsliip  and  pnv- 
suing  courses  of  transgression — the  other  lasers  of  Ood,  and  ma- 
nifesting their  love  by  steadfastly  adhering  in  all  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  the  way  of  his  holy  commandments.  To  these  last/ though 
they  should  extend  to  thousands  of  generations,  he  would  show  his 
meroy^  causing  it  to  flow  on  from  age  to  age  in  a  per^niaJ  stream 
of  blessing.  But  as  he  i&  the  righteous  God,  to  whom  vengeance 
as  well  as  mercy  beloligs^.the  free  outpouring  of  his  beneficence 
upon  the^e,  could  not  prevent  or  prejudice  the  execution  of  his  jus- 
tice upon  that  other  class,  who  were  entirely  of  a  diQerent  spirit, 
and  merited  quite  opposite  treatment.  It  is  an  unwelcome  sub- 
ject, indieed;  the  meroful  and  gra^^ious  God  has  no  delight  in  an- 
ticipating the  day  of  evil,  even  for  his  most  erring  and  wayward 
children;  he  shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  contemplating  the  possibi- 
lity of.  thousands  being  in  this  condition,  and  will  not  suffer  him- 
self to  make. mention  of  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  generation 
rendering  themselves  the  objects  of  his  just  displeasure.  But  still 
the  wholesome  truth  must  be  declared,  and  the  seasonable  warn- 
ing uttered.  If  men  were  determined  to  rebel  against  his  autho- 
rity, he  could  not  leave  hinv^elf  without  a  witness,  no  not  even- in 
regard  to  the  first  race  of  transgressors,  that  he  hated  their  iniqui- 
ties, and  must  take  vengeance  of  their  inventions.  But  if,  not- 
withstanding, the  children  embraced  the  sinfulness  of  their  parents, 
with  the  manifest  seal  of  Heaven's  displeasure  on  it,  as  their  ini^ 
quity  would  be  more  aggravated,  so  its  punishment  shoujd  become 
more  severe ;  the  descendinj^  and  entailed  curse  would  deepen  as 
it  flowed  on,  increasing  with  every  increase  of  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption, till  the  measure  of  iniquity  being  filled  up,  the  wrath 
should  fall  on  them  to  the  uttermost*  • 

That  this  is  the.  aspect  of  the  divine  character  and  government, 
which,  the  declaration  in  the  second  cotm^mandment  was  meant  to 
exhibit,  is  evident  alone  from  the  ^lowin^  delineations  of  mercy 
and  goodness,  with  which  the  visitation  of  evil  upon  the  children 
of  disobedient  parents  is  here  and  in  other  places  coupled.'*'  But 
it  is  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt  by  two  distinct  lines  of  reflection : 
1.  The  facts  of  Israelitish  history.  These  fully  confirm  the  prin<- 
<^iple  of  God's  government  as  now  expounded,  but  give-  no  counte- 
nance to  the  idea  of  a  punishment  beinff  inflicted  on  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty.  However  sinful  one  individual,  or  one  generation 
niight  be^  yet  if  the  next  in  descent  heartily  turned  to  the  Lord, 
they  were  sure  of  being  received  to  pardon  and  blessing.  We  are 
furnished,  with  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  14th  chapter  of 
Numbers,  where  we  find  Moses  pleading  for  the  pardon  of  iaraers 
transgressions,  on  the  very  ground  of  tnat  revelation  of  the  divine 
name  or  bharacter  in  Ex.  xxxiy.  6,  7,  which  precisely,  as  in  the 
second  commandment,  combines  the  most  touching  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  mercy,  with  the  threat  to  visit  me  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children.  .  It  never  occurred  to  Moses,  that 

*  Compare  b^idei  Ejl  xxziv.  5, 6)  Numb.  xiv.  18{  Ps,  clii.  8,  9. 
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tfaisthrie^at  stood  at  all  in  the  uray  of -their  obtaining  a  complete* 
'forgivene8&.  He  found,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  bad  determined  to 
visit  upon  that  generation  .their  iniquities,  bo  far  as  to  exclude 
them  from  the.  land  of  Canaan,  but  without  in  the  least  marring 
the  better  prospects  of  their  ehildren,  who  had  learaed  to  hate  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  And  when^  indeed, was  it  otherwise  ?  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient 
Israel,  that,  so  far  from  suffering  for  the  sins  of  former  generar 
tions,  they  did  not  suffer  even  for  their  own.  when  they  truly  re- 
pented, but  were  immediately  Visited  with  favour  and  blessing  2 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  how^onstantly  do  we  find  the  divine  judg- 
ments increasing  in  severity  when  successive  generations  hardened 
themselves  in  their  evil  courseis?  Nor  did  it  rarely  happen  that 
the  series  of  retributions  reached  their  last  ipsues  by  the  third  or 
fourth^  generation.  It  was  so  id  particular  with  those  who  wei% 
put  upon  a  course  of  special  dealing — ^such  as  the  house  of  Je- 
roboam, of  Jehu,  or  Eli,  &c. ""  2.  Another  source  of  confirmation  to 
the  principle  as  expounded  by  us,  we  find  in  the  explaiiations  given 
€oneem:^g  it  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  These 
prophets  lived  at  the  time  when  the  descending  curse  had  utterly 
failed^  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  to  turn  the  children  from  the  sinful 
courses  of  their  fathers,  and  Was  fast  running  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. 'But  the  infatuated  pebpte  being  not  less  distinguished  for 
self-righteous  pride,  than  for  their  obstinate  perseveranpe  in  wick- 
edness, t^iey  were  constantly  complaining,  as  stroke  after  stroke 
fell  upon  them,  that  they  were  made  unjustly  to  bear  the  sins  of 
their  fathers.  Anticipating  our  modem  infidels,  they  charged  God 
with  injustice  andinequality  in  his  ways  of  dealing,  instead  of  turn- 
ing their  eye  inwSrd,  as  they  should  have  done,  upon  their  own  un^ 
righteousness,  and  forsaking  it  for  the  way  of  peace.  The  18th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  contains  a  lengthened  expostulation  with  these 
stout-hearted  offenders,  in  the  course  of  which  he  utterly  disclaims 
the  interpretation  they  put  upon  the  word  and  providence  of  (Jod; 
land  assures  them«  that  if  ithey  would  only  turn  from  their  evil  do- 
ings, they  would  not  have  to  suffer  either  for  their  own  or  their 
father's  guilt.  And  Jeremiah,  in  his  Slst  chapter,  speaking  of  the 
new  eovenimt,  and  of  the  blessed  renovation  it  would  accomplish 
on  those  who  should  be  partakers  of  its  srace,  foretells,  that  there 
would  be  an  end  of  such  foolish  arid  wicked  charges  upon  God  for 
the  inequality 'of  his  •ways  of  dealing — for  such  an  increased  mea- 
sure of  the  Spirit  would  be  given,  such  an  inward  conformity  to 
his  laws, would  be  produced,  that  his  dealing  with  transgressors 
would  in  a  manner  cease— his  ways  would  be  aU  a9quiesced  in  as 
holy,  just,  and  good.* 

*  The  Tiew  hejre  giren  of  th«  scope  aird  parport  of  these  two  passages  is  so  clearly 
in-accordaoce  with  their  ohvious  import,  that  we  deem  it  qaite  utinecessary  to  ente/' 
into  any  express  teftttation  of  Warhur ton's  unnatural  and  violent  interpretation. 
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THE  LAW  CONTINUED — FURtHER  EXGEPl?IONS--TH.B  ATPOINTMSKT  0» 

THE  SABBATH.      • 

> 

Wb  pass  now  fvom  the  objectiobs  found  in  the  special  decUra- 
fions  connected  with  the  decalogue,  to  such  as  are  drawn  frotn  the 
nature  of  the  things  actually  required.  It  is  only  in  referenee  to 
the  fourth  commandment,  the  Jaw  of  •the  Sabbath,  that  any  objec- 
tion in  this  respect  is  n^ade.  But  the  character  of  universal  and 
permanent  obligation,  it  is  argued,  which,  we  would  ascribe  to  the 
decalogue,  cannot'  properly  belong' to  it,  since  one  of  its  precepts 
enjoins  the  obsecvance  of  a  merely  cerempnial  institution — -iin  in- 
stitution strictly  lind  rigorously  binding  on  the  Jews,  but,  like 
-other 'cetemonial  and  shadowy  institutions,  done  away  in  Christ. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  (Authors,  ancient  iuid 
-modern,  who  in  one  form  or  another  have  adx>pted  this  view.  There 
'  can  be  no  question  that  they  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  more  learned  and  eminent  divines  of  the  Christian  church,  from 
the  fathers  to  the  present  time.  Much  diversity  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, prevails  among  those  who  agree  in  the  same  general  view,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  ceremonial,  and 
in  what  dease  the  obligatioi;^  to  observe  it  lies  upon  the  followers 
of  Jesns.  lu  the  judraient  of  some,  the  distinction  of  days  is  en- 
tirely abolished  as  a  divine  arrangement,  afid  no  farther  obligatory 
upon  the  conscience,  than  as  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  competent 
eoclesiastical.authority  for  the  purposes  of  sociaA)rder  and  religions 
improvement.  By  others,  the  obligation  is  held  to  involve  the  duty 
of  setting  apart  an  adequate  portion. of  time  for  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship — the  greater  part  leaving  that  portion  of 
time  quite  indefinite,  whilersopae  would  insist  upon  its  being  at  least 
equal  to  what  was  appointed  under  the  law,  if  possible,  even  more. 
Finally,  there  are  still  others,  who  consider  the  ceremonial  and 
shadowy  part  of  the  institution  to  have  more  peculiarly  stood  in 
the  observance  of  precisely  the  4<eventh  day  of  the  week  as  a  day 
of  sacted  rest,  and  who  conceive  the  obligation  stiU  in  force,  as 
requiring  another  whjole  day  to  be  consecratedto  religious  exercises. 

It  would  requirje  a  separate  treatise,  rather  than  ♦  single  chapter, 
to  take  up  separately  such  manifold  subdivisions  of  opinion,  and 
investigate  the  grounds  of  each.  We  must  for  the  present  view 
the  subject,  in  its  general  bearings,  .and  endeavour  to  have  some 
leading  principles  ascertained  and  fixed.  •  Xn  doing  this,  we  might 
press  at  the  outset  the  consideration  of  this  law  being  one  of 
those  engraved  upon  tables  of  stone,  as  a  proof  that  it,  equally 
with  the  rest,  possessed  a  peculiarly  important  and  durable  cha- 
racter. For  the  argument  is  by  no  means  disposed  of,  as  we 
formerly  remarked,  by  the  supposition  of  Bp-ebr  tod  others,  that 
the  ceremonial,  dS  well  as  the  other  precepts  .6f  the  law>  were  re- 


presented  in  tKe  ten  commandments ;  and  aifilMess  by  the  assertion 
of  Paley,  that  little  i^egard  Tras  practically  paid  in  the  books  of 
Moses  to  the  distifiction  between  matters  of  a  ceren)onial  aud  moral; 
of  a,  temporary  and  perpetual  kind.  It  is.  easy  to  multiply  asser- 
tions an;d  suppositions  of  such  a  nature;  but  the  fact  is  still  to  be 
accounted  for,  why  the  law  of  the  ^abbath  should  have  been  deemed 
of  such'  paramount  importance,  as  to  have  found  a  plac^  among 
tb^se  which  were  "written  as  with  a  pen  in  the  rook  for  ever?" 
Or  why,  if  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  ceremonial  and  shadowy  v 
institute,  this,  in  particular,  should  have  been  chosen  to  tepresent 
all  of  a  like  kind?  Why  not  rather,  as  the  whole  of  the  genius  of 
the  economy  might  have  led  us  in  such  a  case  to  expect,  should  the 
precept  have-heeii  one  respecting  the  observance' of  the  great  a)3i* 
nual  feasts,  or  a  faithful  compliance. with  the  sacrificial  services?'*' 
It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  or  to  show 
any  valid  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  law 
of  the  two  tables,  on  the  cuqpposition  of  its  possessing  only  a  cere- 
monial character.  But  we  shall  not  press  mor^  at  large  the  argu- 
Utent  in  question,  or  endeavour  to  explain  the  futility  of  the  rea- 
sons by  which  it  is  met,  as  in  itself  it  is  rather  a  strong  presumption, 
than  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  fourth 
command.  ^  . 

.  It  deserves  more  notice,  however,. than  it  usually. receives  in 
this. point  of  view,  and  should  alone > be  almost  held  conclusive,  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  is  based 
in  the  command,  is  the  most  universal  in  its  bearing  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  "Thou  shtJt  remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy,  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 
There  is  manifestly  nothing  Jewish  here;  nothing  connected  with 
individual  interests  or  even  national  history ;' the  grand  fact,  out  of 
which  the4)recept  is  made  to  grow,  is  of  equal  significance  to  the 
whole  world;  and  why  should  not  the  precept  be  the  same,  of  which 
it  forms  the  basis?  God's-method  of  procedure  in  creating  the  visi- 
ble heavens  and  earth,  produced  as  the  fopmal  reason  for  institut- 
ing a  distinctive,  temporary  Jewish  ordinance!  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  "lame  and  impotent  conclusion?"  And 
thi^  too,  in  the  most,  compact  piece  of  legislation  in  existence  I  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  God  in  the  appointment  of  this  law  had  tStken 
special  precautions  against  the  attempts  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  mide  to  get  free  of  the  institution,  and  that  on  this  account  be 
laid  its  foundations  deep  in  thq  original  framework  and  constitution 
of  nature.  The  law  as  a  whole,  and  certain  also  of  its  precepts, 
he  was  pleased  to  enforce 'by  considerations  drawn  from  his  deal- 
ings toward  Israel,  and  the  peculiar  relations  .which  he  now  held  to 
them.    But  when  he  comes  to  impose,  the  obligation  of  .the  Sabbath, 

•  The  RoiDftti  Catholics  have  felt  the  force  of  this  in  reference  to  theii'  own  church, 
which,  like  the  Jewish,  deals  so  much  in  ceremonies,  and  therefore  have  sometimes; 
ia  their  tatechism,  presented  the  fourth  commandment  thus:  Remember  the  festivals 
to  keep  them  hojjr,  ','''■■ 
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he  rises  far  beyond  any  considertition  of  a  special  kind,  or  aifky 
passing  event  of  history.  .  He  ascends  to  primeval  time^  and,  stand- 
ing as  on  the  platform  of  the  newly  oreated  world,  dates  froca 
thence  the  commencement  and  the  ordination  of  a  perpetually  re- 
curring'day  of  rest.  Since  the  Lord  has  thus  honoured  the  fourth 
commandment  above  the  others,  by  laying  fqr  it  a  foundation  so 
singularly  broad  ^nd  deep,  is  it  yet.  to  be  held  ihits  obligation  and 
import  the  narrowest  of  them  all?  Shall  this,  strange  to  think,  be 
the  only  <^ne  which  did.  not  utter  a  voicQ^for  all  times  and  all  gene* 
rations?  How  much  more  reasonable  is  the  conclniupn  of  Calvin, 
who  in  this  expressed  subbtantially  the  opinion  of  all  the  more 
eminent  i*eformers :  ''tinquestionably  God  assumed  to  himself  the 
seventh  day,  and  consecrated  it  when  he  finisbed  the  creation  of 
the  world,  that  he  might  keep  his  worshippers  -  Entirely  free  from 
all  other  cares^  while  they  were  employed  in  meditating  on  the 
beauty,  Qxeellence,  and  splendour  of  his  works.  It  is  not  proper, 
indeed,  to  allow  any  period  to  elapse,  without  our  attentively  con* 
sidering  the  wisdom,  power,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  dis- 
played in  the  admirable  woi^kmanship  and  government  of  the  world- 
But  because  our  minds  are  unsuitable,  and  are  thence  liable  to  wan- 
der and  be  distracted,  God  in  his  own  mercy,  consulting  our  in^rmi- 
tics,  sets  apart  one  day  from  the  rest,  and  commands  it  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  earthly  cares  andemployments,  lest  any  thing  should 
interrupt  that  holy  exerci^e....In  this  respect  the  necessity  of  a  Sab- 
bath is  common  to  us  wi;th  the  people  of  old,  thait  we  may  be  free 
on  one  day  (of  the  we^k^)  and  so,  may  be  better  prepared  both  for 
learning  and  for  giving  testimony  to  our  faith."* 

But  then,at  is  argued,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  admitting  the  law  of  the  Sabblith  into  the  ten*  commandments, 
and  engraving  it  on  the  tables  of  stone,  it  still  is  in  its  own  nature 
different  from  all  the  rest.  They  are  moral,  and  because  moral, 
of  universal  force  and  obligation,  while  this  is  ceremoniil,  owing 
its  existence  to  positive  enactment;,  and  therefore  binding  only  so 
far  as  the  enactment  itself  might  be  extended*     The  outies  en- 

*  Comm,  on  Ex.  xx.  11.  The  same  view  \»  taken  in  his  notesron  Creo.  ii.  3 :  **  God, 
therefore,. first  rested,  then  he  blessed  that  rest,  that  it  might  be  sacred  among  noen 
through  all  coming  ages;  he  consecrated  each  seventh  day  to  rest,  that  bis  own  ex- 
ample might  continually  serve  as  a  mle,'^  &c.  To  the  same  effect.  Lather  on  that 
passage,  ;who  holds,  that  <<  if  Adam  had  continued  in  innocence,  he  "wonlA  yet  have 
kept  the  seventh  day  sacred>'*  and  concludes,  <<  Therefore  the  Sabbath  was,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  appointed  to  the  wx>r8hip  of  God."  In  my  tract  on  the  real 
opinions  of  the  Reformers  on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  given  the  views  of  all  the  other 
leading  divines  of  the  Reformation.  They  are  of  one  mind  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject*  The  idea,  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  the  words  in  Gen.  ii.  only  proleptically  refer  to  that  future  circumstance, 
18  an  after  thought— originating  in  the  fond,  conceit  of  some  Jewish  Rabbins,  who 
sought  thereby  to  magnify  their  nation,  and  adopted  only  by  au^h  Christian  divines 
as  had  already  made  up  their  minds  oti  the  temporary  obligation  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  passage,  fieb.  iv.  3,  ^c.,'  is  also  a  clear  authority  in  the  New  Testament  scrip* 
tures  for  the  primeval  institution  of  the  ^Sabbath.  The  inspired  'Writer  is  there 
speaking  of  the  successive  rests  Of  €rod,  into  which  men  have  been  invited  by  faith 
and  obedience  to  enter;  and  his  nnentioning  the  seventh-day  rest,  in  this  coilnexioB, 
as  having  taken  place  at  the  finishing  of  the  workB  of  creation,  most  imply  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  day  for  man  from  that  period. 
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joined  in  t^  former  are  founded  m  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
es$ential  relations  in  ivbich  men  stand  to  God,  or  to  their  fellow- 
men;  hence  they  do  not  depend  on  any  positive  enactment,  but  are 
co-extensive  in  their,  obligatipti  with  reason  And  conscience.  ,  But 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  prescribing  one  day  in .  seven  to  be  a  day 
of  sacred  rest,  has  its  foundation  simply  in  the  absolute  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  hence,  unlike  the  rest,  is  not  fixed  and  universal, 
but  special  and  mutable^ 

There  is  unquestionably  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but  the  ap-. 
plication  made,  of  it,  in  the.  present  i|>8tanee,  is  unwarranted  and 
fkllacious.  It  i»  true  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  positive  institution, 
though  intimately  connected  with  God's  work  in  creation ;  and  apart 
from  hfs  command,  it  could  not  have  been  ascertained  by  the  light 
of  reason,  that  one  entiris  day  should  at  regular  intervals  be  ogn- 
secrated  for  bodily  and  spiritual  rest,  and  especially  that  one  in 
seven  was  the  proper  period  to  be  fixed  upon.  In  this  respect  we 
can  easily  recognise  a  distinction  between  the  I4w  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  laws  which  prohibit  such  crimes  as  Ijing,  theft,  or  murder. 
Sut  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  Sabbath  is  in  such  a  sense, 
a  positive,  as  to  be  a  merely  partial,  temporary,  ceremonial  insti- 
tution, and.  like  others  of  this  description  done  away  in  Christ. 
For  a  law  may  be  positive  in  its  origin,  and  yet  neither  local  nor 
transitory  in  its  destination;  it  may  be.  positive  in  its  origin,  and 
yet  equally  needed  and  designed  for  all  nations  and  ages  of  the 
world.  . 

For  of  what  nature,  I  ask,  is  the  institution  of  marriage  ?  The 
seventh  commandment  bears  respect  to  that  in9titution,  and  is 
thrown  as  a  sacred  fence  around  its  sanctity.  But  is  not  marriage 
in  its  origin  apositive  institution ?  Has  it  any  other  foundation 
than  the  original  act  of  God  in  making  one  man  and  onp  woman, , 
and  positively  ordaining,  that  the  man  should  cleave  to  the  woman, 
and  the  two  ,be  one  flesh?*  Wherever  this  is  not  recognised,  a^s  it 
is  not  in  part  at  least,  in  Mahommedan  and  heathen  lands,  and  by 
certain  infidels  of  the  baser  sort  in  Christendom,  there  .also  the- 
moral  and  binding  obligation  of  tiie  ordinance  is  also  disowned. 
But  can  any  humble  believer  disown  it  ?  Would  he  not  indignantly 
reject  the  thought  of  its  being  only  a  temporary  ordinance,  because 
standing,  as  to  its  first  foundation,  in  God's  method  of.creation  and 
his  ordination  thereupon  ensuing  ?  Or  does  he  feel  hiB[i8elf  war^ 
ranted  to^assume,  that  because,  after  Christ's  appearing,  the  mar- 
riage-union  was  treated  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  union  to  the 
Church,  the  literal  ordinance  is  thereby  changed  or  impaired? 
Assuredly  not.  And  why  should  any  deal  otherwise  with  the  Sab- 
bath? This  too,  in  its  origin,  is  a  positive  institution,  and  was 
also,  it  may  be,  from  the  first  designed  to  (serve  as  an  emblem  of 

*  G«n.  ii.  23, 24.  ^  This  has  a  great  deal  more  the  look  of  a  prolefitieal  statement, 
than  what  is  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  about  the  Sabbath,  for  it  speaks 
of  leaving  father  and  mother,  while  still  Adam  and  Eve  alone  existed.  Yet  our 
Lord  regards  it  as  a  statement  fairly  and  naturally  drawo  from  the  facts  of  creation, 
and  as  applicabU  to  the  earlier  as  to  the- later  periods  of  the.world^s  history  (Matth. 
xix.  4,5.) 
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spiritual  things — an  eirfblebi  of  the  Messed  rest  which  mafl  was 
called  to  etijoy  in  God.  But  in  both  respects  it  stands  most  nearly 
on  a  footing  with  the  ordinance  of  marriage ;  both  alike  owed  their 
institution  to  the  formal  act  and  appointment  of  God ;  both  also 
took  th^ir  commencemeijitat  the  birth  of  time — in  a  world  unfallen, 
when,  as  there  was  no  need  for  the  antitypes  of  redemption,  so  no 
ceremonial  types  or  shadows  of  these  could  properly  have  a  place; 
and  both  are  destined  to  last  till  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  shall 
have  ushered  in  the  glories  of  a  world  restored.  . 

The  (Jistinctioir,  we  apprehend,  is  often  too  broadly  drawn  in  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject,  between  the  positive  and  the  moral ;  as  if 
the  two  belonged  eritirely  to  different  regions,  and  but  incidentally 
touched  upon  each  other.  As.  if  alsQ  the  strictly  moral  part  of 
the  "world's  machinery  were  in  itself  so  complete  and  independent, 
that  its  movements  might  proceed  of  themselves  in  a  course  of  lofty 
isolation  from  all  positive  enactments  and  institutions.  This  was 
not  the  case^ven  m  paradise,  and  much  less  could  it  be  so  after- ^ 
wards.'  A  certain  amount  of  what  is  positive  in  appointment  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  settle  the  relations  in  connexion  with  which 
the  moral  sentiments  are  to  work  and  develop  themselves.  The 
banks  which  confine  and, regulate  the  current  of  a  river,  are  not 
less  essential  to  its  existence  than  the  waters  that  flow  ifrithin  them; 
for  the  one  mark  but  and  fix  the  chanjlel  which  keeps  the  other  in 
their  course.  And,  in  like  mannef,  the  moral  feelings  and  affec- 
tions of  our  nature  must  have  something  outwtird  and  positive,  de- 
termining, the  kind  of  landmarks  which  they  are  to  observe,  and  the 
channels  through  which  they  are  to  flow.  There  may,-  no  doubt, 
be  many  things  of  this  nature  at  different  times  appointed  by  God, 
that  are  variable  and, temporary,  to  suit  the  present  condition  of 
his  church  and  the  immediate  ends  he  has  in  view.  But  there  may 
also  be  some  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  world,  founded  in  the 
very  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  so  that  the  love,  which  is 
the  fulfilment  of  all  obligation,  cannot  operate  steadfastly  or  bene- 
ficially without  them. 

The  real  question,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  is,  whether 
such  love  can  exist  in  the  heart,  without  disposing  it  to  observe 
the  rest  there  enjoined.  Is  not  the  present  constitution  of  mature 
such,  as  to  render  this  necessary  for  securing  the  purposes  which 
God  contemplated  in  creation?  Could  mankind,  as  one  great  fa- 
mily, properly  thrive  and  prosper  even  in. their  lower  interests,  as 
we  may  suppose  their  beneficent  Creator  intended,  without  such  a 
day  of  rest  perpetually  coming  round  to  refresh^ their  wearied  na- 
tures ?  Could  they  'otherwise  command  sufiicient  tiple,  amid  the 
})usy  cares  and  occupations  of  life,  to  mind  the  higher  interests  of 
themselves  and  their  households  ?  Without  such  a  salutary  moni- 
tor ever  and  anon  returning,  and  bringing  with  it  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  to  attend  to  its  admonitions,  would  not  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  be  lost  sight, of  amid  the  seen  and  temporal?  Or,  to 
mount  higher  stilly  how,  without  this  ordinance,  could  any  proper 
and  adequate  testimony  be  kept  up  throughout,  the  world  in  honoxir 
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of  the  Goi  that  made  it  ?  Must,  not  reason  herseJf  own  it  to  be  a 
suitable  and  becoming  homage  rendere^d  to  His  8ole  and  supreme 
lordship  of  creation^  for  men  on  every  returning  seventh  day  to 
ceasfe  from  their  own  workd,  and  take  a  breathing-time  to  realize 
their  dependen^ee  upon  him,  ahd.  give  a  more  special  application  to 
the  thitigs  which  concern  his  glory  f  In  short,  aboligh  this  wise 
and  blessed  institution,,  and  must  not  love  both  to  God  and  man  be 
deprived  of  one  of  its  best  safeguards  and  most  important  channels 
of  worl^ing— God  himself  become  practically  dishonoured  and  for- 
gotten, and  man  be  worn  down  with  deadening  and  oppressive  toil  ? 

Experience  has  but  one  anffWer  to  give  to  these  queations.  Hence, 
where  the  true  religion  has  been  unknowi^,  it  has  always  been 
found  necessary  to  appoint,  by  some  constituted  authority,  a  certain 
number  of  holydayfi,  which  have  often,  even  in  heathen  countries, 
exceeded,  rarely  any  where  have  fallen  short  of,  the  ^number  of 
God's  instituted  Sabbaths.  The  animal  and  mental,  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man  alike  demand  them^  Even  Plato  deemed 
the  appointment  of  such  days  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  tendency^ 
that  he  ascribed  them  to  that  pity  which  ''.the  gods  have  for  man- 
kind, bom  to  painful  labour,  thort  they  might  have  an  ease  and 
cessation  from  their  toils.'**  And  what  is  this  but  an  experimental 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  God's  hfiving  ordered  his  work  of  crea- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  such  an  institution  in  pro- 
vidence? and  to  his  wisdom  and>goodness  in  haying  done  so?  It 
is  manifeet,  besides,  that  while  men  may  of  themselves  provide  sub- 
stitutes to  a  certain  extent  for  the  Sabbath^  yet  these  never  can 
secure  more  than  a  portion  of  the  ends  for  which  it. has  been  ap- 
pointed, nor  could  any  thing  short  of  the  clear  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  the  living  God,  command  for  it  general  respect  and  at- 
tention. The  inferior  benefits  which  it  carries  in  its' train  are  not 
sufficient,  aa  experience  has  also  too  amply  testified,,  to  maintain 
its  observance,  if  it  lose^  its  hold  upon  men's  minds  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  So  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  plainer  departure 
from  the  duty  of  love  we  owe  alike  to';  God  and  man,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  weaken  the  foundations  of  such  an  ordinance^  or  to  en- 
courage its  violation. 

If  the  broad  and  general  view  of  the  subject  which  has  now  been 
given,  were,  fairly  considered,  the  other  and  minuter  objections, 
which  are  commonly  urged  in  support  of  the  strictly  Jewish  cha- 
racter of  the  Sabbatical  institution,  would  be  easily  disposed  of.  ^ 
Even  taken  apart^  there  is  none  of  them  which,  if  due  account  is 
made  of  special  circumstances,  may  not  be  satisfactorily  Temov^d. 

1.'  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  institution  during  the  antediluvian 
and  early  patriarchal  periods  pf  sacred  hit^tory  ;  the  profanation  of 
it  is  npt  mentioned  among  the  crimes  for  which  the  flood  was  sent,. 
or  fire  and  'brimstone  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  it  never 
rises  distinctly  into  view  afea  divine  institution  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses ;  whence,  it  is  inferred,  it^  only  had  its  commencement  tlien, . 

•  De  Leg.  II,  p.  ^87,  as  quoted  by  Barraw,  voU  V.  p.  5G1. 
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But  how  many  duties  of  undoubtecny  perpetual  and  uniyersal  obli* 
gation  might  be  cut  off  on  similar  grounds?  And  how  few  com* 
paratively  of  the  sins  which  we  may  infer  with  the  utmost  certainty 

'  to  have  been  practised^are  noticed  in  those  "brief  records  of  the 
world's  history?  It  is.  rather,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the 
general  principles  that  were  acted  upon-r-or,  in  regard  to  heinous 
transgressors,  the  more  flagtant  misdeedc^  into  which  their  extreme 

.  depravity  ran  out,  that  find  a  place  in  the  earliest  portions  of  sa- 
cred history.  Besides,  ev^n  in  the  later  ^nd  fuller  accounts,  it  is 
usual,  through  very  long  periods  of  time,  to  omit  any  reference  :to 
instittttions  which  were  known  to  have  bad  a  settled  existence. 
There  is-  no  notice,  for  example,  of  circumcision  from  the  time. of 
Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  exile ;  but  how  fallacioiis  would  be  the 
•conchision,  from  such  silence,  that  the  rite  itself  was  not  observed  ? 
Even  the  Sabbath,  notwithstanding  the  prominent  place  it  holds  in 
the  decalogue  and  the  institiitions  of  Moses,  is  never  .mentioned 
again  till  the  days  of  £lisha  (nearly  seven  hundred  years  later,) 
when  we  meet  with  an  incidental  and  passing  allusion  to  it  (2  Kings 
iv,  23.)  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  in  such  peculiarly  brief  com- 
pends  of  history  as  are  given  from  the  creation  to  Moses,  there 
should' be  a  similar  silence? 

And  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  without  mani- 
fest indications  of  the  existence  of  a  seventh  day  of  sacred  rest.  The 
record:  of  its  appointment  at  the  close  of  the  creation-period,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  of  the  most  explicit  kind,  and  is  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  ^ot  less  explicit  reference  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment, of  its  origin  and  commepcement  to  the  same  period.  Nor 
can  any  reason  be  assigned  one^half  so  natural  and  probable  as 
this,  for-the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  day»,  which  meets 
us  in  the  history  of  Noah  and  the  later  patriarchal  times,  and  of 
which  also  very  early  traces  occur  in  profane  history.*  Thto, 
finally,  the  manner  in  which  it  first  presents  itself  on  the  field  of 
Israelitish  history ;  as  an-  existii\g  ordinanccf,  which  ^od  himself 
respected,  in  the  giving  of  the  manna,  before  the  law  had  been  pro- 
mulgated (Ex.  xvi.,)  is  a  clear  proof  6f  its  prior  institution*     True, 

*  Gen.  viii.  10, 12;  zzix.  27.  A  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  writers  hold,  that 
the  Sahbith  was  instituted  at  the  creation,  and  was  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  a)- 
.  though  some  thought  differently,  fteferences  to  various  of  their  more  eminent  writers 
are  given  in  Meyer,  J>e  Temporibus  Sacris  et  Festis-Diebus  Hebrararora,  P.  ii.  c.  9 
Selden  (De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  L.  iii.  12,)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  older 
Jewish  writers  all  held  the  first  institution  Qf  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  in  the  wil- 
derness, though  by  8p€c7al  revehtfon  made  knownr  previously  t6  Abraham,  and  that 
the  notice  taken  of  the  subject  at  th^  creation  is  by  prolepsis.  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  among  them,  certainly  not  that  of  some 
6f  their  leading  writers;  and  as. Meyer  remarks,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  their 
having  sometimes  held  the  proleptical  reference  in  Genesis  to  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  therefore  denied  its  prior  institution  in  Paradise. 
See  also  Owen's  Preliminary  Dissertations  to  his  Com.  on  Heb.  Ex,  36;  where, 
ifurther,  the  notices  are  gathered  which  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  heathen  sources 
regarding  the  primitive  division  of  tin)e  into  sevens,  and  the  sacredaess  of  the  sev^entb 
day.  '  As  to  the  ancient  nations  of  the  wprld  not  observing  it^  or  not  being  specially 
charged  with  neglecting  it,  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  third  command- 
ment, the  fifth,  ifiany  of  the  sins  of  the  sevicnth,  eighth,  and  ninth.  Besides,  when 
they  forsook  God  himself>  of  how  little  importance  was  ic  how  thdy  spent  hi^  Sabb^tia ! 
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izideed,  the  Israelites  themselves  seem  then  to  hare  been  in  a  great 
nueasare  ignorant  of  such  an  in8titution«<— not  altogether  ignorant, 
as  is  too  commonly  takeii  for  granted,  bat  ignorant  of  itar  proper 
observance,  so  far  a$  to  wonder  that  God  should  have  bestowed  a 
double  provision  on  the  sixth  day,  to  relieve  them  from  any  labour 
in  gathering  and  preparing  it  on  the  seventh.  Habituated  as  they 
had  become  to  the  manners,  and  bowed  down  by  the  oppression  of 
Egypt,  it  had  been  strange,  indeed,  if  any  other  result  should  have 
occurred.  Hence,  it  is  mentiofied  by  Moses,  and  by  Nehemiah, 
as  a  distinguished  token  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  them,  that  in 
consequence  of  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  made  them  to  know 


or  Mve  them  his  Sabbaths.  H&i^.  xvi.  29 ;  Deut..v.  15 ;  Neh.  ix^  14.) 
2.  But  the  institution  of^.tne  Sabbath  wad  declared  to  be  a  sign 
between  God  and  the  Israelites,  that  they  might  know  that  he  was 
ihe  Lord  who  sanctified  them.  (Ex.  xxxi.  13.)  And  if  a  sign  or 
token  of  Grod's  covenant  with  Israel,  then  it  must  have  been  a  dew 
and  positive  iustitution,  and  one  which  they  alone  were  bound 
to  observe,  since  it  must  separate,  between  them  and  others.  So 
Warburton,*  and  a  host  of  others.  We'  say  nothing*  against  its 
having  been  as  to. its  formal  institution  of  a  positive  mature,  for 
there,  we  think,  many  defenders  of  the  Sabbath  have  lost  them- 
sebres.f  But  its  being  constituted  a  sign  between  God  and  Isr^l, 
neither -inferred  its  entire  novelty,  nor  its  special  and  exclusive 
obligation  upon  them.  Warburton  himself  has  contended  that  the 
bow  in  the  cloud  was  not  rendered  less  fit  for  being  a  .sign  of  the 
covenant  with  Noah,  that  it  had  existed  in  the  antediluvian  period* 
And  still  less  might  the  Sabbath's  being  a  primeval  institution 
have  rendered  it  unfit  toisiand  as  a  sign  of  the  Israelitish  covenant, 
as  this  had  respect  not  so  much  to  its  appointment  on  the  part,  of 
God,  as  to  its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  wished 
them  simply  to  regard  it  as  one  of  .the  chosen  means  by  which  he^ 
intended  them  to  becotne,  not  ^nly  a  comfortable  and  blessed,  but 
also,  a  holy  nation.  Nor  could  its  being  destined  for  such  a  use 
among  them,  in  the  least  interfere  with  its  obligation  or  its  obser- 
vance among  others.  Circumcision -was  thus  also  made  the  sign  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  although  it  had  been  observed  from  time 
immemorial  by  various  surrounding;  tribes  and  nations,  from  whom 
still  the  members  of  the  covenant  were  to  remain  separate.  And 
with  perfect  propriety  in  both  (5ases.  For,  it  w,as  not  the  merely 
external  rite  or  custom  which  God  regarded,  but  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing and  design.  When  connected  with  his  covenant,  or  embodied 
in  his  law,  it  was  stamped  as  a  religious  institution,  it  acq^uired  a 
strictly  religious  use,. and' only. in  so  far  as  it  was  observed  with,  a 
reference  to  this,  could  it  fitly  serve  as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant. 

♦  Divine  Leg.  B.  iv.»  Note  R,  R.  R.  R. 

t  It  has  ]been  called  a  moral-positive  cotpmand— ^partly  moral  and  partly  positive;  , 
in  itself  a  positive  enactment,  but  with  moral  grounds  to- recommend  or  enforce  it. 
See,  Sot  example,  Ri^gely's  Body  of  Divinity,  ii.  p.  367,  who  expresses  the  view  of 
almost  all  evangelical  divines  of  the  period  in  this  countfy.  The  distinction,  |)oW» 
ever,  is  not  liappy.  as  the  scime  substantially  may  be  said  of  all  the  ceremonial  msti- 
ttttiona. '  Moral  reasons  were  connected  with,  them  all,  and  yet  they  are  abolished; 
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Indeed,  a  conclaslon  precisdy  the  reverae  of  tlie  one  j.ast  re- 
ferred to,  should  rather  b^  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Sabbath  having  been  taken  for  a  sign  that  God  sanctified*  Israel. 
There  ci^n  be'  no  question  that  holiness  in  heart  and  conduct  was 
the  grand  sign  of  their  being  his  people.  In  do -far  as  the j  ful- 
filled the  exhortation,  ^'Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  they  possessed 
the  mark  of  his  children.  And  the  proper  observanee  of  the  Sab- 
batical rest,  being  so  disttnctly  put  as  a  sign  of  the  sa^e,  was  a 
proof  of  its  sipgiilar  importance  to  the  life  of  religion  and  morality. 
This,  it  yirtuaily  implied,  would  thrive  and  flourish  if  the  Sabbath 
waa  duly  observed,  but  languish  and  die  if  it  fell  into  desvetude. 
Hence,  at  the  close  of  a  long  expostulation  with  the  people  regard- 
ing their  sins,  and  such  especially  as  indicated  only  a  hypocritical 
Jove  to  God,  tfnd  a  palpable  hatred  or  indifference  to  their  fellow- 
men,  the  prophet  Isaiah  presses  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  in  itself  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil :  ''  If  thoii  turn  away 
thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure,  on  my  holy 
day;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a>  delight j  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  hoaour- 
able;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not' doinff  thine  own  ways,' nor  find- 
ing, thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  tnine  own  words:  then  ahalt 
thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  thy  father;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"-:— 
(l8a.%lviii.  18, 14.) 

.  T^is  passage  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  Lord  meant  theni  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  sign 
between  them  and  him.  And  it  is  clear,  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
that  the  prophet  could  never  have  attached  the  importance  he  did 
to  the  Sabbath,  nor^o  peculiarly  connected.it  with  the  blessing  of 
the  covenant,  if  the  mere  outward  rest  had  been  all  that  the  insti- 
tution contemplated.  This  is  what  the  objectors  we  now  argue 
with  seem  uniformly  to  take  for  granted;  as  if  the  {People  were 
really  sanctified  when  they  simply  rested  every  Sabbath  day  firom 
.  their  labours.  The  command  had  a  far  deeper  import^  and  much 
xijiore  was  involved  in  such  a  compliance  with  it,  as  was  to  prove  a 
sign  between  them  and  God.  It  was  designed  at  once  to  carry  the 
heart  up  in  holy  affections  to  its  Creator,  and  outwards  in  acts  of 
good-wilL  and  kindness  to  ipan  on  earths  Hence,  its  proper  ob- 
servance is  so  often  put,  both  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  for  the 
sum  pf  religion.  This  is  frankly  admitted  -by  some  who  urge  the 
objection  (for  example  Barrow,)  while  they  still  hold  it  to  have 
been  a  ceremdtaial  institution.  But  we  would  ask  if  any  other  ce- 
remonial institution  ean  be  pointed  to  as  having  been  thus  honoured? 
4-re  they  not  often  rather  comparatively  dishonoured',by  being  placed 
in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law?  And 
we  might  also  ask  if  precisely  the  same  practical  value  is  not  attached 
^  to  the  strict  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  now,  by  all 
writers  of  piety,  and  even  by  those  who,  with  strange  perversion 
or  inconsistency,  labour  to  establish  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  ?  '  It  is  one  of  the  burdene^says  Bar- 
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rov/whieh  the  lav  of  liberty;  has  taken  off  us,  Mid  yet  he  ha^  no 
Boonpr  said  it,  than  he  telh  us  in  regard  to  the  very  highest  and 
most  spiritual  duties  of  this  law,  that  we  ar'e  much  more  obliged 
to  discharge  them  tl^an  the  Jews  could  be.*  Faley,  too,  has  no 
sooner  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  binding  oblicatipn  of  the  Sabbath, 
than  he  proceeds  to  «how  the  necessity  of  dedicating  the  Sunday 
to  religious  eitercises,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ordinary  works  and 
recreations ;  and  still  more  expressly,  in  his  first  sermon,  written 
at  a  more  adyanced  stage  of  life,  whcfn  he  knew  more  personally 
of  the  power  ^of  religion,  he.  speaks  of  /^keeping  holy  the  Lord's 
day  regularly  an(ji  most  particularly,^'  as  an  essential  mark  «of  a 
Christian.f  The  leading  reformers  were  unanimous  on  this  point, 
as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  ^^  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  sound 
Christians  to  use  the  Lord's  day  as  o;ie  of  holy  rest  to  hiu),.  and- 
that,  ^y  withdrawing  themselves,  not  only  from  sin  and  vanity, 
but  also  from  those  worldly  employments  and  recreations  which  be- 
long only  to  a  present  life,  and  by  yielding  thems^elves  wholly  to  - 
the. public  exercises  of  God's  worship,  and  to  the  private  duties  of 
devotion,  excepting  only  in  cases  of  necessity  or  mercy."  The 
learned  Bivet^  also,  who  unhappily  argued  (in  his  work  on  th^  D.e^ 
calogue)  against  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  imposed 
in  the  fourth  conimandpient,  yet,  deplored  the  prevailing  disregard 
of  the  Lord's  day^  as  one  of  the  crying  evils,  of  the  tunes';  and  Vi- 
tringa  raised  the,  same  lamentation  in  nis  day  (on  Isa.  Iviii.  13.)  ^ 
What,  then,  should  induce  such  men  to  cpntend  against  the  strict 
and  literal  pbligation  of  the  fourth  command?  They  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  one  of  two. reasons;  cither  they  dislike  tte  spirit  of ' 
holiness  that  breathes  in  it,  or,  loving  thiq,  they  somehow  mifiitafce 
the  real  nature  pf  the  obligation  there  imposed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  former  is  the  cause  which  prompts  such  as  ate 
mere  formalists  in  religion  to  decry  this,  obligation ;  and  as  little 
doubt,  we  think,  in  regard  to  the  Reformers  and  pious  divines  of 
later  times,,  that  the  latter  cause  was  what  influenced  them.  .  This 
we  shall  find  occasion  to  explain  under  the  next  fprm  of  objection, 
to  which  we  now  proceed. 

'  3.  It  is  objected,  that  the  Sabbath  as  imposed  on  the  Jews,  had 
a  rigour  and  severity  in  it,  quite  incompatible  with  the  genius  of 
the  gospel:  the  persoii  who  violated  its  sacredness,  by. doing  ordi-. 
nary  work  on  that  day,  was  to  be  punished  "witL  death ;  and  so  far 
was  the  cessation  from  work  carried,  that  even  tlie  kindling  of  a  fire 
or  going  out  of  one's  place  was  interdicted  (Ex.  xvi,  29 ;  xxxv.  3.) 
It  looks  aa  if  men  were  determined  tp  get  rid  of  the  Sabbath  by 
any  means,  Vhen  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  the  violators. 
of  it,  in  the  Jewish  state,  is  held  up  as  a  proof  of  its  transitory   ' 
and  merely  national  character.     For  there  is  nothing  of  this  in 
the  fourth .  commandment  itsdf;  and  it  was  afterwards  added  to 
this,  in  common  with  many  other  statutes,  as  a  check  on  the  pre* 

.    '  WorkB,  V.  p.  565, 568.  '  ' 

't  Mo;:al  and  Pplit.  Fhilosopliy>B..y.  c.  7  and  S^ci/omp.  with  Ut  of  the  Sermons  (tt 
several  subjects.- 
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Bumptuona  vioilation  of  what  God  wished  them  to  regard  as  the  ftm* 
damental  Jaws  of  the  kirigdom.  A  similar  violation  of  the  first,  the 
'second,  the  third,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh  commanckiients, 
had  the  same  punishment  annexed  to  it;  but  who  wo^ld  thence 
argne^  that  the  obligation  to  practise  the  duties  they  required,  was 
binding  only  during  the  Old  Testament  dispensation? 

The  other  part -of  the  objection  demands  a  longer  answer;  in 
which  we  must  first  distinctly  mark  what  is,  the  precise  point  to  be 
determined.  The  real  question  is,  Bid  the  fourth  commandment 
oblige  the  Jews  to  any  thing  which  the  people  of'  God  are  under 
np  obligationnow  tp perform  ?  Did  it  simply  enjoin  a  rigid  ces- 
sation from  all  ordinary  labour,  every  seventh  day,  and  ^d  such 
cessation  constitute  the  kin4'of  sanctification  it  required?  Such 
unquestionably  was  thos  opinion  entertained  by  Calvin  and  most  of 
the  Beformprd ;  who  consequently  held  the  Sabbath  exacted  of  the 
Israelites  under  this  .precept,  to  be  chiefly  of  a  ceremonial  nature, 
foreshadowing,  through  its  outward  repose,  the  state  of  peaceful 
arid  blessed  rest,  which  believers  were  to  enjoyin  Christ,  and  like 
other  shadows  vanishing  when  he  appeared!.  There  is  certainly  a 
(colour,  of  truth  in  this  idea,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
under  the  next  objection,  but  not  in  the  sense  understood  by  them. 
Their  opinion  of  what  the  Jewish  Sabbath  should  have  been,  almost 
entirely  qoincided  with  what  it  actually  t^a^,.  after  a  cold  and  dead 
formalism  had  taken  the  place  of  a  livang  piety.  But,  so  far  from 
being  justified  by  the  law  itself,  it  is  the  very  notion  which  our  Lord 
sou^t  repeatedly  to  expose,  by  showing  the  practical  impossibility 
of  carrying  it  out  under  the  former  dispensation  itself.  Parents 
performed  on  the  Sabbath  the  oper<rtion  of  circumcising  their  chil- 
dren; priests  did  the  work  connected  with  the  temple^service ;  per- 
sons of  all  sorts  went  through  the  labours  necessary  to  preserve  or 
sustain  life  in  themselves  or  their  cattle ;  and  yet  they  were  blame- 
less— the  command  stood  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  works  on  the  seventh  day,  for  they  were  not  incon- 
sistent  with  its  real  design.  In  regard  to  all  such  cases,  Christ 
announced  the  maxim :  "The  Si^bbatk  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath, "-^the  Sabbath,  of  course,  in  its- original  purport 
aoid  existing  obligation — ^not  under  any  change  or  modification  nt)W 
to  be  introduced,  for  if  there  had  been  any  intention  of  that  sort,  it 
would  manifestly  have  been  out  of  place  then  to  Speak  of  it — but 
the  S&bbath  as  imposed  in  the  fourth  commandment  upon  the  Is- 
raelites : — 'this  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  as  a  means  to  promote 
his  real  interests  and  well-being,  and  not  as  as  a  remorseless  idol, 
to  which  these  were  to  be  sacrificed:  *'To  w6rk  in  the  way  of  do- 
ing good  to  a  fellow-creature^  or  entering  into  the  employments  of 
God's  worship,  is  not  now,  never  was,  any  interference  with  the 
proper  duties' of  the  Sabbath,  but  rather  a  fulfilment  of  them. 
'  Therefore  the  Bon  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,' — He,'  who 
.  is  Lord  of  man  must  needs. also  be  Lord  of  that  which  was  made 
for  man's  good — but  its  Lord,  not  to  turn  it  to  any  other  purpose 
than:  that  for  which  it  was  originally  given,  merely  to  use  it  my- 
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self,  and  teaoh  you  how  to  vise  it  for  the  same.  Yoa  do,  therefore, 
grievously  err  in  supposing  it  possible  forme  to  do  any  thing  in- 
consistent with  the  design  of  tnis  institution;  for  though)  as  the 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  I  also^  must  work  on  this  day  (John  y. 
17,)  so  far  as  the  ends  of  the  divine  government  may  require,  yet 
nothing  is  or  can  be  done  by  me,  which  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  divine  Work,  and  as  such  suitable  to  the  day  of  God."* 

It  IB  to  wrest  our  Lord's  words  quite  beside  the  purpose  for 
whieh  they  were  spoken,  to  regard  him  in  those  declarations  he 
made  respecting  the  Sabbath,  as  intending  to  relax  the  existing 
law,  and  bring  in  some^new  modification  of  it.  His  discourse  was 
clearly  aimed  at  convincing  the  Jews  that  this  law  did  not,  as  they 
erroneously  conceived,  absolutely  prohibit  all  work,  but  work  only 
m  so  far  as  the  higher  ends  of  God's  ^lory  and  man^s  best  interests 
might  render  needful.  Precisely  as  m  the  secpiid  commandment, 
the  pr6hibition  regarding  the  making  of  any  graven  image  or  simi- 
litude, was  not  intended  simply  to  denounce  all  pictures  and  sta* 
taes — both,  in  fact,  had  a  place  in  the  temple  itself — ^but  to  inter- 
dict their'  employment  in  the  worship  of  God,  so  that  his  worship- 
pers might  be  free' to  serve  him  ii^  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  as 
men  might  have  abstained  from  using  these,  whiU  still  far  from 
yielding  the  spiritual  worship  which  the  second  command  really 
required,  so  they  might  equally  have  ceased  from  ordinary  labour 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  yet  been  far  from  sanctifying  it  according 
to  the  fourth  command. 

This  was  distinctly  enough  perceived  by  some  of  the  more  think- 
ing portion  of  the  .lews  themselves.  Hence,  not  only  does  Philo 
speak  of  "the  custom  of  philo8b|)hizing,"  as  he  calls  it,  on  the  seventh, 
day,  but  ^e  find  Abenezra  expressly  stating,  that  "the  Sabbath 
was  given  to  man,  that  he  might  consider  tl^  works  of  God,  and 
meditate  in  his  law.'*  To  the  same  effect  Abarbanel:  "The  seventh  . 
day  has  been  sequestered  for  learning  the  divine  law,  and  for  re- 
membering well  the  explanations  and  inquiries  regarding  it. ' !  'Aff  is 
taught  in  Gemara  Hierosol:  "Sabbaths  and  holidays  were  only 
appointed  for  meditating  in  the  law  of  God ;  and  therefore  it  is 
said,  in  Medrash  Sc^amothRabba,  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  he  prized' 
as  the  whole  law."  Another  of  theii'  leading  authorities,  R.  Me- 
nasse  Ben  Isr.  even  characterizes  it  as  a  notable  error,  to  imagine' 
the  Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted  for  idleness;  for  as  idleness  is 

*  No  text!  have  been  more  pervertecl  from  their  obvious  meaning,  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Sabbath,  than  those  referred  to  in  Mark  ii.  27, 28,  aboQt  the  Son  of  Man  jbeing- 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath  being  made  for  man,  as  if  the  Lord  had  been 
there  bringing  in  something  new,  instead  of  explaining  what  was  old.  The  latter  is 
also  held  '<  is  manifestly  implying,  that  the  observance  jot  the  Sabbath  was  not  a' 
dutr  of  an  essential  and  unchangeable  nature,  such  as  those  for.  which  man  w  espe- 
ciafljr  constituted  and  ordained,"  (Bib.  Cydop.  art.  Sabbath.)  But  the  same  may 
be  said  of  marriage — \t  was  n!iade  for  man,  and  not  man  for  it— ^and  seeing,  if  there 
be  no  noarriage  there  ean  be  no  adultery,  is  therefore  the  seventh  commaYid  only  of 
temporary  obligation  7  Or,  since  ^here  there  is  no  propertv,  there  can  be  no  theft,* 
and  man  was  not  made  for  property,  is  the  eighth  command  also  out  of  date?  The 
main  point  is^  Were  not  they  all  alike  coeval  with  man's  introduction  into  his  present 
state^  and  needful  to  abide  with  him  till  its  dose  7     ,    * 
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%he  mother  of  aH  vice/it  wonld.  tlien  haye  been  {he  occasion  of 
more  evil  tbaa  good.* 

These  comments,  wonderfully  good  to  come  from  such  a  quarter^ 
'  are  in  perfect  acconknce  with  the  import  of  the  fourth  command- 
^  ment;  that  is,  if  this  commandment  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  same 
mode  of  interpretation  which  is  made  to  rule  the  meaning  of  the 
rest— if  it  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  prohibiting  one  kind  of  works, 
that  those  of  an  opposite  kind  iQay  be  performed.  Yet,  in  strange 
oversight  of  this,  perhaps  also  unwittingly  influenced  by  the  mis- 
taken views  and  absurd  practices  of  the  Jews,  such  men  even  as 
Calvin  and  Yitringa  held,  that  in  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
there  .was  only  inculcated  a,  cessation  from  bodily  labour,  and  that 
the  observance  of  this  cessation  formed  the  substance  of  Sabbatical 
duty-t  Their  holding  this,  however,  did  not,  we.mustTemember, 
lead  them  to  deny  the  fact  of  God's  having  set  apart,  and  men's 
being  in  all  ages  bound  to  observe^  one  day  in  every  seven  to  be 
especially  devoted  to  the  worship  and  l^rvice  of  God.  This,  widi 
one  voice,  they  held;  but  they  conceived  the  primeval  luid  lastii^ 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  hav0  been  so  far  accommodated  to 
.the  symbolical  character  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  to  demand  almost 
nothing  from  the  Jews,  but  a  day  of  bo£ly  rest.  And  this  rest 
^  they  farther  conceived  to  have  been  required,  not  als  valuable  in 
itself,  but  as  the  leeal  shadow  of  better  things  to  come  in  Christ: 
— So  that  they  might  at  onc^  affirm  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  be  abo- 
lished, aQd  yet  hold  the  obligation  binding  upon  Christians4o  keep, 
by  another  mode  of  observance,  one  day  in  seven  sacred  to  the 
Lord.  This  is  just  what  they  did.  Ana  therefore  Gualter,  in  his 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  divines  of  the  Beformati<m  apon  this 
subject,'  has  brought  distinctly  out  these  two. features  in  their  opi- 
.  nions^-what  they  parted  with  and  what  they  retained :  "  The  Sab-' 
bath  properly  signifies ^rest  and  leisure  from  servile  work,  and  at 
.the  same  time  is  used  to  denote  the  seventh  day,  which  God  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world  consecrated  to  holy  rest,  and  afterwards  in 
the  law  confirmed  by  a  special  precept.  And  although  the  primi- 
tive church  abro^ted  the  Sabbath,  in  so  liar  as  it  was  .a  legal 
shadow,  lest  it  should  savour  of  Judaism;  yet  it  did- not  abobsh 
that  sacred  rest  and  repose,  but  transferred  the  keeping  of  it  to 
the  following  day,  which  was  called  the  Lord's  day,  because  on  it 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  The  use  of  this  day,  therefora,  is  the 
same  with  what  the  Sabbath  formerly  was  among  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God."  .Only,  the  particular  way,  or  kind  of  .service,  in 
which  it  is  now  to  be  turned  to  this  sacred  use,  is  diflFerent  from 
what  it  was  in  Judaism,  afnd  h^'  goes  on  to*  describe  how  the  Re- 
formers thought  the  day  should  be  spent :  vi£«  in  a  total  withdraw- 
ing^ from  worldly  ^ares  and  pleasures,  as  &r  as  practicable,  and 
laying  out  the  time  in  the  public  and  private,  exercises  of  worship.]! 

*  3ee  Meyw  de  Temp.  Sacsis  et  Festip  Diebos  Heb.,  p.  197-199,  where  the  aadio- 

rities  are  given  at  length.  ^ 

t  Calvin.  Ii^st.  II.  c.  8. '  Yitringa  Synagog.  vet.  11.  c.  2,  and  com.  on  Isa.  c.  Uu 
1 1  have  entered  so  fully  into  the' views  of  the  Reformers,  becaufte  their  sentiments 

on  this  subject  are  almost  universaUy  misunderstood^  ev^  by  theoloipans,  and  their 
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It  (}od8  Hot  offer  the  least  contrariety  to  the  interpretation  we 
have  given  of  the  fonrth  commandment,  ais  affectmg  the  Jews,  that 
Moses  on  one  occasion  enjoined  the  people  not  to  go  out  of  their 
place  or  tents  on  the  Sabbath-day.  For  th9.t  manifestly  had  re^ 
spect  to  the  gathering  of  the  manna,  and  was  simply  a  prohibition 
agaiBfst  their  goitfg  out^  as  on  other  d:ays,  to  obtain  food.  Neither  , 
is  the  order  against  kindling  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  any  argument 
for  an  oppositfe  view;  for  it  was  not  less  evidently  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment, suitable  to  their- condition  in  a  wildei*ness  of  burning 
Band,  necessary  there  perhaps  to  ensure  even  a  decent  conformity 
to  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  but  palpably  unsuitable  to  the  general 
oonifition  of  the  people,  when  settled  in  a  land  which  is  suhject^to 
great  vicissitudes,  and  much  diversity  as  to  heat  and  cold.  ••It  was 
in  fact  plainly  impracticable  as  a  naticfnal  regulation;  and'was^not 
donsidered  b^y  the  people  at  large  binding  on  them  in  their  settled 
state,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Josephud  noticing  it  as  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Essenes,  that  they  would  not  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Stjkbbath. 
(Wars,  B.  IL  c.  8,  §  9.)  Indeed^  it  is  no  part  of  the  fourth  6om>^ 
BfMLtidment,  fairly  interpreted,  to  prohibit  ordinary  labour,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  interfere  with  the  proper  sanctification  of 
the  time  to  God,  and  this  in  most  cases  would,  rather  foe  promoted, 
than  hindered,  by  the  kindling  of  a  fire  for  purposes  of  comfort 

names  have  often  been  abused^  and  indeed  still  are  so,  to  support  Tiewa  '^hich  thej 
would  themselves  haref  most  strongly  reprobated.  The  ground  of  the  whole  error 
lay  in  their  no^  rightly  understanding — what,  indeed,  is  only  new  coming  to  be  pro« 
perly  anderstood-^the  symbolical  character,  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Thev  viewed 
it  too  exclusively  in  a  typical  aspect,  in  Its  reference  to  gospel  thiqgs,  and  saw  but 
▼ery  dimly  and  imperfectly  its  design  and  fitness  to  give  a  present  expression  to  the 
l^itB  and  holiness  of  the  worshipper.  Henoe,  positive  institutions  were  considered 
as  altogether  the  same  with  eeremonial,  and  the  services  connected  With  them  aa  all 
of  necessity,  botlily,  typical,  shadowy,  therefore  done  away  in  Christ.  lii  tliis  way  ^ 
soperllcial  readers,  who  glance  only  at  occasioni^l  passages  in  their  writings,  and  do ' 
not  take  th^e  in  eonnexion  with  the  whole  state' of  theological  opinion  then  preva- 
lent regarding  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  find  no  difiiculty  in  exhibiting  the  Re- 
former^, as  against  all  Sabbatical  observances ;  while,  if  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
look  a  little  farther,  another  set  of  paissages  might  be  found,  which  seem  to  conclude 
the  very  reverse.  Archbishop  Whately-says,  (Second  Series  of  Essays,  p.  906,)  that 
the  English  Reformers  were  almost  unanimous  in  disconnecting  the  obligation  re-^ 
garding  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  among  Christians,  fro^i  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  resting  it  simply  on  the  practice  of  the  apostles  aad  the  early  cfaurch-~thnS' 
Biaking  the  Christian  L(fl-d's  day  an  essientially  different  institution  from  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  y^e  don't  need  to  investigate  the  subject  separately  as  it  affects  them,  for 
their  opinions,  as  the  Archbishop  indeed  asserts,  agreed  with  those  of  tbe  Continental 
Refdrihers.  But  we  affirm,  that  the  Reformers,  as  a  body,  did  hold  the  divine  au- 
thority  and  binding  obligation  of  the  fourth  command,  as  requiring  one  day  in  seven 
to  be  epiployed  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  admitting  only  of  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The  release  from  legal  bondage,  of 
which  they  speak,  included  simply  the  obligation  to  keep  precisely  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  and  the  external  rest,  which  they  conceived  to,  be  so  rigorously  binding 
on  the  Jews,  that  even  the  doing  of  charitable  works  was  a  breach  of  it — the  very 
mistake  of  the  Pharisees.  In  its  results,  however,  the -doctrinal  error  regarding  the 
fourth  commandment  has  been  very  disastrous  even  in  England,  but  still  more  so  on 
the  Continent.  However  strict'  the  Reformers  were  personally,  as  to  the  practical 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day — ^so  strict,  especially  in  Geneva,  that  they  were  charged 
by  eome  with  Judaizing — the  .separatign  they  made  here  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel  soon  wrotight  most  injuriously  upon  the  life'  of  reWgion;  and  the  saying  of 
Owen  was  lamentably  verified:  «*  Take  this-day  off  from  the  basis  whereon  God  hatti 
fixed  it,  and  all  human  substitu^ons  of  any  thing  in  the  like  Mnd,  will  quickly  dis- 
cover their  own  vahi^.*'  '  .  ^ 
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and  refreshment.  'So.  we  judge,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  siztli 
commandment,  which,  being  intended  to  gpard  and  protect  th« 
sacredness  of  man's  Kfe,  does  not  absolute! j  prerent  all  manner  of 
killing,  nay,  may  sometimes  rather  be  said  to  require  this,  that  life 
may  be  preseryed*  In  like  manner,  it  was  not  work  in  the  abstract 
that  was  forbidden  in  the 'fourth  commandment,  but  work  only  in  so 
far  as  it  interfered  with  the  sanctified  use  of  the  day.  And  the 
endless  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  time 
and  sipce,  about  the  Sabbath  day's  journey,  and  the  particular  acts 
that  were,  or  were  not  lawful  on  that  day,  are*  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  wretched  puerilities  of  men,  in  whose  hands  the  spirit  of 
the  precept  had  already  evaporated,  and  for  whom  nothing  more 
>remaiited  than  to  dispute  about  the  bot)inds  and  liaeaments  of  its 
dead  body. 

4,  But  then,  there  is  an  express  abolition  of  Sabbath-days  in 
the  gospel,  as  the  mere  shadows  of  gospel  realities ;  and  the  apostle 
expressly  discharges  believers  from  judging  one  another  regarding 
their  observance,  and' even  mourns  over  the  Galatians,  as  bringing 
their  Christian  condition  into  doubt,  by  observing  days  and  months 
and  years.  We  shall  not  waste  time  by  considering  the  unsatis- 
factory attempts,  w^ch  h&ve  frequently  been  made  to  account  for 
such  statements,  by, many  who  hold  the  still  abiding  obligation  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  But  supposing  this  commandment  simply 
to  reqiiire,  as  we  have  dndeavoured  to  show  it  does,  the  withdrawal 
of  men's  minds  from  worldly  chares  and  occupations,  that  they  might 
be  free  to  give  themselves  to  the  spiritual  service  of  God,  is  it  con- 
ceivable from  all  we  know  of  the  apostle's  feelings,  that  he  would 
havo  warned  the  disciples  against  such  a  practice  as  a  dangerous 
snare  to  their  souls,  or  raised  a  note  of  lamentation  over  those  who 
had  adopted  it,  as  if  all  were  nearly  gone  with  them?  Is  there  a 
single  unbiassed  reader  of  his  epistles,  who  would  not  rather  have 
expected  him  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  such,  a  practical  ascen- 
dency being  won  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world,  over  the  tem- 
pbral  and  earthly?  It  is  the  less  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt 
this,  when  it  is  .so  tnanifest  from  his  history,  that  he  did  make  a 
distinction  of  days  in  this  sense,  by  every  where  establishing  the 
practice  of  religious  meetings  on  the  first  day  of  the  week^  and 
exhorting  the  disciples  to  observe  thein  aright.  When  he,  there- 
fore,, writes  against  the  observing  of  days,  it  must  plainly  be  some- 
thing of  a  different  kind  he  has  in  view.  And  what  could  that  be, 
.  but  just  the  lazy,  corporeal,  outward  observance  of  them,  which 
the  Jews  had  now  come  to  regard  as  composing  much  of  the  very 
substance  of  religion,  and  by  which  they  largely  fed  their  self- 
righteous  pride?  Sabbath-di^ys  in  this  sense,. it  is  certainly  no 
part  of  the  gospel  tQ  enforce ;  but  neither  was  it  any  part  of  the 
law  tp  do  so ;  Moses,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  denounced  them, 
as  well  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ. 

But  this,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  scarcely  reaches  the  point 
at  issue;  for  the  apostle  discharges  Christians  from  the  observance 
of  Sabbath-daysf  not  in  a  false  and  improper  sense,  but  in  that 
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very  sense  in  which  they  were  shadows  of  good  things  to  come — 
placing  them  on  a  footing  in  this  Tespeot  with  distinctions  of  meat 
and  drink.  It  is  needless  to  say  here,  that  all  the  feast  days  of 
the  Jews,  being  withdrawn  from  a  conimon  to  a  sacred  use,  were 
called  Sabbaths,' and  that  the  apostle  alludes  exclusively  to  these*'*' 
There  can  .be  no  doubt^  indeed,  that  they  were  so  called,  and  are 
also  included  here ;  but  not  to  the^  Exclusion  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath,  >^hich,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  the  one  most 
likely  to  bethought  of  by  the  Golossians.  Unless  it  had' been  ex- 
pressly excepted,  we  must  in  fairness  suppose  it  to  have  been  a.t 
least  equally  intended  with  the  others.  But  the  truth  is  simply 
this:  what  the  observance  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbiftfh  was  not  ne- 
cessarily, or  in  itself,  it  came  to  acquire  in  the  general  apprehen- 
sion from  the  connexion  it  had  so  long  held  with  the  symbolical 
services  of  Judaism.  '  In  its  original  institution  >there  was  nothing 
in  it  properly  shadowy  or  typical  of  redemption ;  for  it  commenced 
before  bin  had  entel-ed,  and  while  yet  there  was  no  need  for  a  Re- 
deemer. Nor  was  there  any  thing  propefly  typical  in  the  obser- 
Tance  of  it  imposed  in  the  fourth  commandment ;  for  this  was  just 
a'  substantial'  re-enforcement  of  the  primisury  institution,  only  with 
a  reference  in  the  letter  of  the  precept  to  the  circunwtances  of 
Israel,  as  the  destined  possessors  of  Canaan.  But  becoming  then . 
associated  with  a  symbolical  religion,  in  which  spiritual  and  divine 
things  were  constantly  represented  and  taught  by  means  of  out- 
ward and  bodily  transactions,  the  bodily  rest  enjoined  in  it,  came 
to  partake  of  the  common  typical  character  of  all  their  symbolical 
services.  The  same  thing  happened  hercf  as  with  circumcisicm, 
which  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  of  grace, 
and  had  no  immediate  connexion  with' the  law  of  Moses:  while  yet 
it  became  so  identified  with  this  law,  that  it  required  to  be  sup-^ 
planted  by  another  ordinance  t>f  precisely  simils^r  import,  when  the 
seed  of  blessing  arrived,  which  the  Abrahamic  covenant  chiefly  re- 
spected. So  great  was  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  the  one 
ordinance,'  and  the  introduction  of  the  other,  that  the  apostle  vir- 
tually declares  it  to  have  been  indispensable,  when  he  aflSrms  those, 
who  would  still  be  circumcised,  to  be  debtors  to  the  whole  law. 
At  the  same  time,,  the  original  design  and.  spiritual  import  of  cir- 
cumcision, he. testifies  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  with  baptism 
—calls  baptism,  indeed,  the  eircumcision  of  Christ  (Col.  ii.  11,)-— 
and,  consequently,  apart  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  arising 
Out  of  the  general  character  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  one  ordi- 
nance might  have  served  the  purpose  contemplated  as  well  as  the 
other. 

So  with  the  Sabbath.  Having  been  engrafted  into  a  religion 
so  peculiarly  symbolical  as  the  Mosaic,  it  was  Unavoidable,  that 

*  Thiis  18  Haldane'fl  explanatioDin.his  appendix  to  bis  Com.  on  Romans,  as  it  had 
«lso  be^n  that  of  Bidgeiy's  and  others  in  former  times.  Bat  if  that  explatiat^on 
were  right — if  the  apostle  really  intended  to  except  what  the  world  >at  large  pre- 
eminently understood  by  Sa'bbath-day^  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  using 
language  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood;  - 
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the  bodily  rest  enjoined,  in  it  should  ftcqmre,  like  all  tlie  other 
outward  things  belonging  to  the  religion,  ja  ^mbolical  And  typical 
value.  For  that,  rest,  though  bj  no  meap3  the  whole  duty  required, 
was  yet  the  substratum  and  groundwork  of  the  whole:  the  heart, 
when  properly  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit,  feeling  in  this  very 
rest  a  call  to  go  forth  and  employ  itself  on  God.  To  aid  it  in  doing 
so,  suitable  exercises  of  various  kinds  would,  doubtless,  be  com- 
monly resorted  to;'*'  but.  not  as  a  matter  of  distinct  obligation, 
rather  as  a  supplementary  help  to'  that  quiet  rest  in  Grod,  ami  imi- 
tation, of  his  doings,  to  which  the  day  itself  invited.  This  end  is 
•the  samQ  also  which  the  gospel  has  in  View,  but  which  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  more  active  services  and  direct  injstruetion. 
The  end  under  both  dispensations  was  substantially  the  same,  with 
a  characteristic  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  attaining  jty  corre- 
sponding to  the  genius  of  the  respective  dispensations— the  one 
making  more  of  the  outward,  the  other  addressing  itself  to  the  in- 
ward man.  Hence  the^mere  outward,  bodily  rest  of  .the  Sabbath 
came,  by  a  kind  of  unavoidable  necessity^  to  acquire  of  itsdf  a 
sacred  character — although  ultimately  carried  to  an  improper  and 
unjustifiable  expess^^by  the  carnality  of  the  Jewish  mind.  And 
hence  too^  when  another  state  of  things  was  introduced,  if  became 
necessary  to  assign  to  such  Sabbaths  a  place  among  the  things  that 
.were  done  away,  and  so  far  to  change  the  ordinance  itself  as  to 
transfer  jt  to  a  different  day,  and  even  call  it  by  a  new  name.  Bat 
.as  baptispi  is  Christ's  circumcision,  «o'the  Lord's,  day  is  his  Sab- 
bath, and  to  be  in  the  Spirit  oa  that  day,  worshipping  and  serving 
him  in  the  spirit  of  his  gospel,  is  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  the  foUrth 
eommandment4 

5;»  This  touches  on,  and  partly  answers,  another  objection — the 
only  one  of  any  moment  that  still  remains  to  be  adverted  to — that 
derived  from  the  change  of  day,  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  This  was  necessary,  not  only,  as  Horsley  say8,t  to  dis- 
4inguish  Christian  from  Jew,  but  also,  to  distinguisli  Sabbath  from 
Sabbath — a  Sftbbath  growing  up  amid  symbolical  institutions,  which 
deeply  imbued  it  with  a  spirit  of  quiet  repose,  and  a  Sabbath  not  less 
marked,  indeed,  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
worldly  business,  but  much  more  distinguished  by  spiritual  employ- 
uaent  and  active  energy,  both  in  doing  and  receiving  good.  Such  a 
-change  in  its  character  was  clearly  indicated  by  our  Lord,  in  those 
miracles  of  healing  which  he  purposely  performed  on  the  Sabbath, 
thut  his  followers  might  now  see  their  calling,  to  use  the  opportunities 
preaeritfid  to  them  on  the  day  of  bodily  rest,  to  minister  to  the  tem- 
poral or  the  spiritual  necessities  of  those  arqund  them:  And  in  fitting 
correspondence  with'  this,  the  day  chosen  for  the  Christian  Sabbath 
was  the  first  day  of  the  week — the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the 

**  2  Kings  iv.  23,  where  the  Shunamite  woman's  hushand  expressed  his  Wonder 
that  she  should  go  to  the  prophet,  when  it  was  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath,  im- 
plies, that  it  was  customary  to  mi^et  for  social  exercises  on  these  days. 

t  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  356.  The  greater  part  of  his  thre^  Sermons  is  excellent,  though 
he  does  not  altogether  avoid,  we  think,  some  of  the  misapprehensions  referred  to 
above.  .         ' 
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^cad — ^tliai;  he  might  enter  into  thie  rest  of  God,  aftet  having  finished 
the  glorious  work  of  redemption.  But  that  rest,iow  to  be  employed  ? 
Not  in  yacant  •rej3O80,  but  in^  ah  incessant,  holy  activity,  in  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  diffusing  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  he  had  purchased  for  men.  A  new  era  men  dawned 
.upon  the 'world,  which  was  to  give  tin  impulse,  hitherto  unknown, 
to  all  the  springs  bf  benevolent  and  holy  working;  and  it  was  meet 
that  this  should  communicate  its  impress  to  the  day,  through  which 
the  gospel  was  specially  to  develope  its  peculiar  genius  and  proper 
tendency.  But  pre-eminent  as  this  gospel  stands  above'all  earlier 
revelations  of  God,  for  the  ascendency  it  gived^to  th^e  unseen  and 
leternal,  over  the  seen  and  temporal,  it  would  surely  be  a  palpable 
contrariety-  to  the  whole  spirit  it  breathes,  and  the  ends  it  has  in 
▼iew,  if  now,  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  things  of  the  world  were  to 
have  more,  and  the  things  of  God  less,  of  inen*s  negard\j;han  for- 
merly on.  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Least  of  all  could  any  change  have 
been  intended  in  this  direction ;  and  the  only  change  in  the  manner 
of  its  observance,  'whi<3h  the  gospel  itself  warrants  us  to  think  oi^ 
is  the  greater  amount  of  spiritual  activity  to  be  put  forth  on  it, 
flowing  out  in  suitable  exercises  of.  love  to  God,  and  acts  of  ktnd^ 
ncss  alid  blessing  toward  our  fellow-men.  -      '  .  '  •  ,  ^ 

What  though  the  Gospel  does  not  expressly  enact  this  change  of 
day,  and  in  g)o  mmj  words  enjoin  the  disciples,  to  hallow  the  ordi- 
nances after  the  manner  now  described  ?  It  affords  Ample  ma- 
terials for  evfery'one  gathering- the  mind  of  God  in  this  respect, 
who  is  really  anxious  to  learn  it ;  and  what  more^  is  done  by  it  in 
regard  to  the  ordinances  of  worship  generally,  or  to. any  thiug  in 
God's  service  connected  with  external  arrangements^?  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Gospel  to  unfold  great  truth's  and  principles, 
and  only  'briefly  to  indicate  the  proper  manner  of  their  develop-, 
ment  and  exercise  in  the  world.  But  can  any  one  in  reality  have 
imbibed,  these,  without  cordially  embracing,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  improving,  the  advantages  of  such  a  wise  and  beneficent 
institution?  Or,  does  the  Christian  world  now  not  need  its  help, 
as  much  as  the  Jewish  did  of  old  ?  Even  Tholuck,  though  he  still 
does"  not  see  how  to  give  the  Christian  Sabbath  the  right  hold  upoli 
the  conscience,  yet  deplores  the  prevailing  neglect  pt  it  as  destruc- 
tive, to  the  life  of  piety,  and  proclaims  the  necessity  of  a  stricter 
observance..  "  Spirit,  spirit !  we  cry  out :  but  should  the  prophets 
of  God  come  agatin,-a«  they  came  of  old,  and  should  they  look  upon 
our  works — Flesh,  flesh !  they  *^ould  cry  out  in  response.  .  Of  *a. 
jbruth,  the  most  spiritual  among  u3t;annot  dis^pense«with  a  rule,  a 
pre?^cribed  form,  in  his  morality  ^nd  piety,  without  allowing  the 
flesh  to  resume  its  predominance.  The  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in. 
your  minds  is  weak;  carry,  then,  holy  ordinatices  into  your  life/** 

*  SermoDt,  Bib.  .Cab'  vol*  zxviii.  pi  13k  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  strict  ob- 
servdnce  of  the  Lord's  day  to  the  life  of  religion,  is  well  noted  in  a  comparison  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Germany,  by  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer— Mr.  Laing,  in 
his  notes  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Treves,  ch.  x-.  He  does  not  priafess  tp  state  the  theo- 
logical view  of  the  subject,  and  even  admits  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  is 
sometiniea  pleaded  foe  a  looser  observance  of  the  *day,  especially  iu  regard  to  those 
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It  is  not  unimportant  to  atate  liGkrtlier  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
da/ from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  while  strong 
reasons  existed  for  it  in  the '  mighty  change  that  had  been  intro* 
duced  by  the  perfect^  rede1:aptio^  of  .Christ,  no  special  stress  ap- 
pears, eyen  in  the  Old  Testament. scripture,  to  have  been  laid  on 
the  precise  day.  M,anifestly  the  succession  of  six  days  o{  worldly 
occupation,  and  one  of  sacred  rest,  is  the  point  chiefly  contem- 
plated there.  g|<>  little  depended  upon  the  exact  day,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  renewing  the  Sabbatical  institution  in  the  wilderueaS) 
the  Lord  scenes  to  have  made  the  weekly 'series  run  from  the  first 
giving  of  the  manna.  His  example,  therefore^  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, was  intehded  merely  to  fix  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  days  of  ordinary  labour  and  those  of.  sacred  rest — ^and  with 
that  view  is  appealed  to  in  the  law.  Nor,. since  .redemption  is  to 
man  a  still  more  important  work  than  creation,  can  it  seem  other- 
wise than  befitting,  to  a  sanctified  mind,  that  such  b^  alteration 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  days,  as 
might  serve  for  a  perpetual  memorial,  that  this  work  also  was  now 
finished.  How  much  more,  when  the.  altcKation  is  known  to  have 
been  made. under  the  eye,  and,  doubtless,  with  the  sanction  of  in- 
.spired  authority  !* 

^  In  conclusion,  We  deem  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  interpreted 
in  this  chapter,  to  have  been  fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  stand- 
ing revelation  of  God's  will  concerning  man's  dutv,  and  to  have 
formed  no  exception  to  the  perfection  and  completeness  of  the 
law: — 

(1.)  Because,  first,  there  is  in  such  an  institution,  when  properly 
<»bserved,  a  sublime  act  of  holiness.  The  whole  rational  creation 
standing  still,  as  it  were,  on  every  seventh  day  as  it  returns,  and 
looking  up  to  its  God — what  could  more  strikingly  proclaim,  in  all 
men's  ears,  that  they  have. a  common  Lord  and'.master  in  heaven? 
It  reminds  the  rich^  that  what  they  have  is  not  properly  their  own 
-r-that  they  hold  all  of  a  superior- — a  superior  who  demands  that 
on  this  day  the  ^meanest  slave  shall  be  as  his  master — ^nay,  that 
the  very  beast  of  the.  field  ^hall  be  loosed  from  it's  yoke  of  service, 
and  stand  free  to  its  Creator.    No  wonder  that  proud  nian^  who 

situated  ^n  large  towns— rbut  ;still  holds  the  hecessitv  of  a  well-spent  Sabbath  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  a  due  sense  of  religion,  and  aitriSutes  the  low  state  of  religion  in 
Germany  very  much  to  their  neglect' of  the  Sabbath.  He  justly  says,  the  strict  ob> 
servance  of  Sunday  *<i»the  application  of  principle  to  practice  by  a  whole  peopUf 

'  it  is  the  working  of  their  religious  sense  and  knowledge  upon  their  habits }  it  is. the 
sacrifice  of  pleasured,  in  themselves  innocent,  and  these  are  the  most  difficult  to  be 

,  sacrl&ced^  to  la  higher  principle  thAn  self-^indulgence;  such  a  population  stitnds  ona 

-iQlich  higher  moral  and  intellectual  step  than  the  populiition  6t  the  Continent,"  &c. 
*  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge,  in  his  Dissertations  <i.  s.  11,)  enters  into  some  state- 
ments to  show'  that  the  Sabb&th  appointed  to  the  Israelites  Was  in  reality  the  sixth 
day  of  the  wee'k,  and  not  the  seventh,  which  the  patriarchs  vhad  observed,  and  that 
when  again  changed  to  the  first  at  Christ's  resurrection,  the-primitive  and  patriarchal 
institution  Was  literally  restored.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  proof  adduced ;  and 
we  should  attach  no  importance  to  the  point  if  it  were  proved'.    It  is  plain,  scriptare 

-does  .not,  otherwise  more  would  have  been  said  on  it;  and;* indeed,  the  main  argument 
is  weakened  rather  than  strengthened,  by  going  into  such  minuteness,  and  pressing 
the  ejxact  day. 
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loves  to  do  what  h^  will  witb  his  own,  and  that  the  busy  world, 
which  is  bent  on  prosecuting  with  risstless  activity  the  concerns  <3^ 
time,  would  fain  break  asunder  the  bands  of  this  holy  institution. 
For  it  speaks  aloud  of  the  overruling  dominion  and  rightful  supre- 
macy of  God,  which  they  would  willingly  oast  behind  their  backs. 
But  the  heart  that  is  indeed  charged  with  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  how  can  it  fai^to  call  such  a  day  Ae  holy  of  the  Lord  and 
honourable?  Loving  God,  it  cannot  but  love  what  gives  it  the  op- 
portanity  of  holding  such  near  communbn'with  him. 

(2.)  Secondly,  because  ii  is  an  institution  of  mercy.  In  perfect 
harmony  with  the  gospel  it  breathes  good- will  and  kindness  to  men. 
It  bfings,.li8  Coleridge  well  expressed  it,  fifty- two  spring  days  every 
year  to  this  toilsome  world;  and  may  justly 'be  regarded  as  a  sweet 
remnant  of  Paradise,  mitigating^  the  now  inevitable  burdens  of  life; 
and  connecting  the  region  of  bliss  that  has  been  lost,  with  the  still 
brighter  glory  that  is  tp  come.  As  in  the  former  aspect  there  is 
loVe  to  God,  so  here  there  is  love  to  man. 

'  (8.)  Lastly,  we  uphold  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  permanent  re-' 
velatiQn  of  God's  will  to  man,  because  of  its  eminent  use,  and  ab- 
solute necessity  to  promote  men's  higher  interests.!  Religion  can- 
not properly  exist  without  it,  and  is  always  found  to  thrive  as  the 
spiritual  duties  of  the  day  Of  God  are  -attended  to  and  discharged* 
It  is,  when  duly  improved,  the  parent  and  the  guardian  of  every' 
virtue.  In.  this  practical  aspect  of  it,  all  men  of  serious  piety  sub- 
.  stantially  ooncur ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  thousands,  which  might  be 
produced,  we  conclude  with  simply  giving  the  impressive  testimony 
of  Owen:  **Por  my  part,  I  must  not  only  say,  but  plead,  ifrhilst  I 
live  in  this  world,  and  leave  this  testimony  to  the  present  and 
future  ages,  that  if  ever  I  have  seen  Knj  thing  of  the  Ways  and 
worship  of  God,  wherein  the  power  of  religion'  or  godliness  hath 
been  expressed;  any  thing  that  hath  represented  the  hbliness  of 
the  gospel  and  the  Author  of  it;'  any  thing  that  looked  like. a  pre-' 
hide  to  the  everlasting  Sabbath  and  rest  with  God,  which  we 'aim, 
through  grace,  to  come  unto,  it  hath  been  there,  and  with  them, 
where,  and  among  whom,  the  Lord's  day  hath  been  held  in  highest 
esteem,' and  a  strict  observation  of  it  attended  to,  as  nn  ordinancff . 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  remembrance  of  their  ministry, 
their  walk  and  oonversation,  their  faith  and  love,  who  in  this  nation 
have  most  zealously  pleaded  for,  and  have  been  in  their  persons, 
families,  parishes,  or  churches,  the  most  strict  observers  of  this 
day — will  be  precrous  to  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  whilst' the  stm 
and  moon  enaUre.  Let  these  things  be  despised  by  those  who  are 
otherwiserminded ;  to  me  they  are  ol  great  weight  and  importance."^ 


VOL.  n.— 9 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

V 

WHAT    THB    LAW    COULB    KOT    DO — THIT    COVBNANT-STANDIirO   AlfP 
PRIYILKQBS  or  ISRAEL  BEl^ORE  IT  WAS  .^IVEK. 

Having  now  considered  what  the  law,  properly  go  called,  wa» 
in  it&elfy  we.  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  ends  and  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given,  and  the  precise  plaee  which  it  was*  designed  to 
hold  iir  the  divine  economy.  Any  misapprehension  entertained, 
or  even  any  obseurity  allowed  to  hang  i^pon  these  pomts^  would,  it 
is  plain,  materially  aiFect  the  iseue  of  oar  future,  investigations,. 
And  there  is  the  more  need  to  be  careful  and  discriminating  in  bur 
inquiries  here,  as  from  the  ^general  and  deep-rooted  carnality  of 
the  Jewish  people,  the  effect  which  the  law  actually  produced  upon 
the  character  of  their  religion  was  to  a  consideraole  extent  differ- 
ent from  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  error  on  their  part  haa 
also  mainly  contributed  to  the  first  rise  and  still  continued  existence 
of  some  mistaken  views  regarding  the  law  among  >many  Christian 
divines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law  held  relatively  a  different 
place  under  the  Old  dispensation,  from  what  it  does  under  the  New- 
. .  The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  stateiqents  of  New  Tes- 
tament scripture  on  the  subject,  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  this. 
**  The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
y  Ohrist."  But  there  is  one  point — the  first  that  ptoperly  meets  us 
in  this  department' of  our  subject — in  regard  to  which  both  dispen- 
sations arie  entirely  on  a  footing.  This  point  has  respect  to  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  the  .law  was  given,  and- which,  being 
already  possessed,  th6  law  could  not  possibly  haVe  been  intended 
to  bring.  So  that  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  condition  of 
necessity  carries  along  with  it  the  consideration  of  what  the  law 
could  not  do. 

Now,  as  the  historical  element  is  here  of  importanee,  when  was 
it^^we  ask,  that  this  revelation  of  law  was  given  to  Israel?  Some- 
where, we  are  told,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after 
'  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  (Ex.  xix.  1.)  Hence,  from 
the  very  period  of  its  introduction,  the  law  could  not  come  as  a 
redeemci*  from  evil,  or  a  bestower  of  life  and  blessing.  Its  object 
couM  not  possibly  be  to  propose  any  thing  which  should  have  the 
effect  of  shielding  from  death,  rescuing  from  bondage,  or  founding 
a  title  to  the  favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  for  all  that  had  been 
already  obtained.  By  God's  outstretched  ann,  working  with  sove- 
reign freedom  and  almighty  powey  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  they 
had  been  brought  into  a  state  of ^  freedom  and  enlargement,  and 
under  the  banner  of  divine  protection  were  travelling  to  the  land 
settled  on  them  as  an  inheritance,  before  one  word  had  been  spoken 
'    to  them  of  the  biw  in  the  proper  ^ense  of  the  term.    And  what- 
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ever  purposes  the  law  roiglvt  have  been  intended  to  serYe,  it  could 
not  have  been  for  any  of  those  already  accomplished  or  provided 
for. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  distinctly  in  view  this  negative 
side  of  the  law— ^what  it  neither  could,  .nor  was  ever  designed  to  do. 
For,  if  we  raise  it  to  a  position  which  it  was  not  meant  to  occupy, 
and  expect  fr^m  it  benefits  which  it  was  not  fitted  to  yield,  we  iijust 
^e  altogether  at  fault  in. our  reckoning,  ^nd  can  have  no  clear 
knowledge  of  the  dispensation  to  .which  it  belonged.  It  is  in  re- 
ference to  this,  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  Gal.  iii.  17,  18:  "And 
this  I  say,  that  the  covenant,  which  was  confirmed  before  of  GTod 
in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
eanuot  dtsnunul,  that  it  sbould  make  the  promij^e  of  none  effect. 
For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  Is  no  more  of  promise,  but 
God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  pron^ise."  The  Jews  had  come  in  the 
apostle-'s  time,  and  most  of  them,  indeed,  long  before,  to  look,  to 
their  deeds  of  law  as  constituting  their  titl^  to  the  inheritance; 
and  the  same  leaven  of  self-righteousness  was  now  beginning  to 
work  among  the  Galatian  converts.  To  check  this  tendency  in 
them,  and  convince  them  of  the  fundamental  err<]»r  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, he  presses  on  their  consideration  the  nature  and  design  of 
6od*s. covenant  with  Abraham,  which  he  represents  as  halving  bee^ 
"confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,"  because"  in  making  promise 
of  a  seed  of  blessing,  it  had  respect  pre-eipinently  to  Christ,  and 
might  justly  be  regarded,  in  its  leading  objects  and  provisions,  as 
only  an  earlier  and  imperfect  exhibition  of  the  Christian  Covenant 
of  rvedemption.  But  that  Covenant  expressly  conferred  on  Abra-- 
ham*s  posterity,  as  Heaven's  free  gift,  the.  inheritance  of  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  it  must  also  have  secured  their  redemption  from 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  their  safe  conduct  through  the  wildier^ 
ncss,  since  these  were  necessary  to  their  entering  oil  the  possession 
of  the  inheritance.  Hence,  as  the  apostle  argues,  their  title  to 
these  things  could  not  possibly  need  to  be  acquired  ^ver  again  by 
deeds  of  law  afterwards  performed,  for  this  would  manifestly  have 
been  to  give- to  the  law  the  power  of  disannulling  the  covenant  of 
promise,  and  would  have  ma,de.  one  revelation  of  God  overthrow  the 
foundation  already  laid  by  another. 

But  that  God  neVer  meant  the  law  to  interfere  with  the  gifts  and 
promises  of  the  covenant,  is  clear  from  what  he-said  to  the  cliildren 
of  the  covenant  immediately  before  the  law  wa&  given :  "Ye  have 
seen  what  ,1  did  to  the  Egyptia,n^  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings;  and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  you  will 
obey  my  v6ice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a 
peculiar-  treasure  untome  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine ; 
and  ye  ?hall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  jand  a  holy  nation.'* 
Here  God  addresses  them  as  already  standing  in  such  a  relation  of 
nearness  to  liim,  as  secured  for  them  an  interest  in  his  faithfulness 
and  love.  lie  appeals  to  the  proofs,  which  he  had  given  of  this, 
as  anoply  sufficient  to  dispel  every  doubt  from  their  mind,  and  to 
warrant  them  in  expecting  whatever  might  still  be  needed  to  com.- 
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plete  their  felicity*     "Now  therefore  if -ye  will*  obey  my  roice"— 
not  because  ye  have  obeyed  it,  have  the  great  t^ngs  which  havet 

{'ust  been  accomplished  in  your  experience  taken  place,  but  these 
Lave  been  done  that  you  might  feel  your  calling  to  obey,  and  by 
.  obeying  fulfil  the  high  destiny  to  which  you  are  appointed..  In  this 
call  ta  obedience  we  already  have  the  whole  law,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  ground  of  its  obligation,  and'  the  germ  of  its  requirements. 
And  Wheti  the  Lord  cama.  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  to  proclaim  the 
words  of  the  law,  he  is  simply  to  be  ri^garded  9,8  giving  utterance 
to  that  voice  which  they  were  to  obey.  Hence  ajso,  in  prefacing 
the  words  then  spoken  by  the  declaration,  "I  aln  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee,  put  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage/'  he  rests  his  claim  to  their  obedience  on  precisely  the 

'  Same  ground  that  he  does  here ;  he  resumes  what  he  had  previously 
said  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  tfajem, 
as  proved  by  the  grand  deliverance  he  had  achieved  in  their  behalf, 
and  on  that  founds  his  special  claim  to  the  return  of  dutiful  obe- 
dience, which  he  justly  expected  at  their  hands.     And  when  it  was 

'  proclaimed  as  the  r^ult  of  this  obedience,  that  t^ey  would  be  to 
God  '^a  peculiar  people,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  naition,'* 
they  were  given  te  understand,  that  thus  alon4?  could  they  continue 
to  occupy  tne  singular  place  they  now  held  in  the  regard  of  Heaven, 
enjoy  intimate  fellowship  with  God,  and  be  fitfiing  instruments  in 
his  hand  for  carrying  out  the  wise  and  holy  purposes  of  his  divine 
ffoverninent.  This,  n^wever,  belongs  to  another  part,  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  respect  to  what  the  law  was  given  to  do. 

We  see,  then,  from  the  very  time  a^d  manner  in  which  the  law 
was  introduced,  that  it  could  not  have  been  designed  to  interfere 
with  the  covenant  of  promise ;  and  as  all  that  pertained  to  rodemp- 

.  tion,  the  in|;ieritance,  and  the  means  of  life  and  blessing,  came  by 
tht^i  covenant,  the  le^w  was  manifestly  given  to  provide  none  of 
them.  Nor  could  it  make  any  alteration  on  the  law  in  this  respect, 
that  it  was  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  covenant.  Whv  this  was 
done,  we.  shall  inquire  in  the  sequel.  But  looking  at  the  matter 
still,  in  a  merely  negative  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  law 
coming  to  possess  the  character  of  a  covenant  could  give  it  no 
power  to  make  void  the  provisions  of  that  earlier  covenant,  which 
secured  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  Heaven's  free  gift,  the  inherit- 
ance and  every  thing  properly  belonging  to  it.  And  if  the  Israel- 
ites should  at  any  time  come  to  regard  the  covenant  of  I^w  as 
•  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  title  to  what  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  had  previously  bestowed,  they  would  evi- 
dent^ misinterpret  the  meaning  of  Gpd,  and  confound  the  proper 
relations  of  things*  This,  however,  is  what  they  actually  did  on  a 
large  scale^  and  the  grievous  error  and  pernicious  consequences  of 

'  which  are  pointed  out  in  Gal.  iv.  21 — 31 ;  "  Tell'me,  ye  that  desire 
to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye.  not  heat  .the  law?  For  it  is  written, 
that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid,  the  erther  l^ 
a  free  woman.  But  he,  who.  was  of.  the  bond  woman,  was  bora 
after  the  fle§h ;  but  he  of  the  jEree  woman  wa^  by  promise.    Which 
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things  are  ati  allegory ;  for  these  ar^  the  twp^  coyemints,  the  one 
from  the  Monht  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  botidage,  which  is  Ha- 
gar.  Pop  this  Hagar  is  ^i.  e.  corresponds  to)  Mount  Sinai  in 
Ara'bia,  and  ailswereth  to  Jerusalem,  which  how  is,  and  is  in  bond- 
age with  her  children.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  abov^^  is  free,  which 
is  the  mother  of  us  ^11.  For  it  is  written,  (Isa.  liv.  1,)  R<)joice,  thou 
barren,  that  bearest  not,  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that  travailest 
not:  for  the  desolate  hath  many  more  children  than  she  that 
hath  a  husband.  Now  we,, brethren,  as  Isaac,  was,  are  .the  tlnU 
dren  of  promise,"  *&X5. 

Here  the  proper  wife  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  his  bondmaid 
Hagar,  are  viewed  as'  the  representatives  of  the  two  covenants  re- 
apectively,  and  the  4^hildreu  of  the  two  mothers,  as,  in  Uke  manner^ 
representatives  of  the  kind  of  worshippers  whom  the*  covenants 
wete  fitted  to  produce.  Sarah,  the  only  proper  spouse  of  Abraham, 
stands  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  that  is,  th^  true  church  of  6od^ 
in  which  he  perpetually  resides,  and  begets  children  to  himself. 
Whoever  belong  to  it  are  born  from  above,  "not'  of  blood,  nor  of  . 
the  will  -of  the  flesh,  nor  of  tl^e  will  of  majn,  but  of  God."  And , 
that  Sarah's  son  might  be  the  fit  representative  of  all  such,  his 
birth  was  <lelayed  till  she  had  attainea  an  advanced  age.  Born  as 
Isaac  was,  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  immediate  and  .super- 
natural Operation  of  GodV  hand  in  his  birth ;  and  if  ever  mother 
had  reason  to' say,  "  I  have  gotten  a  maa  from  the  Lord/'  it  was 
Sarah  when  shie  brought  forth  Isaac.  But  what  was  true  of  Isaac's 
natural  birth,  is  equally  true  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  God's  pQo|)Ie 
in' every  age;  the  church,  as  a  heavenly  society,  is  their  mother; 
but  that  church,  simply  because  she  is  the  habitation  of  God,  and 
the  channel  through  which  his  grace  flowing,  into  the  dead  heart  of 
nature,  quickens  it  into  newness  of  life.  And  the  covenant  in  the 
hand  of  this  church,  by  which  she  is  empowered  to  bring  forth  such 
Ohildren  to  God j  must  be  substantially  the  same  in  every  age ;  viz. : 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  began  to  be  disclosed  in  part  on  the  - 
very  scene  of  the  fall— which  was  again  more  distinctly  revealed' 
to  Abraham,  when  he  received  the  promises  of  a  seed  of  blessing, 
and  an  inheritance  of  good,  and  which  has  been  dearly  brought  to 
light,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Ghrist  for  the  whole  elect  ft^mily  of 
God.  *  This  unquestionably  is. the  covenant  which  answers  to  Sarah, 
and  belongs  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  to  this  covenant  all  the 
real  childrei>  of  God  owe  their  birth,  their  privileges,  and  their 
hopes:  tbose'who  are  born  of  it,  in  whatever  age  of  the  church, 
are  bom  in  freedom,  and  heirs  of  the  inheritance. 

It  is  this  church,  standing  in  and  growing  out  of  this  covenant, 
that  the  prophet  Isaiah  addresses,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
apostle,  as  a'  "  barren  woman,  a  widow,  and  desolate,"  and  whom 
he  coniforts  with  the  promise  of  a  numerous  offspring.  He  does 
not  expressly  name  Sarah,  but  he  evidently  has  her  in  his  eye,  and 
draws  his  delineation  both  of  the  present  and  the  future  in  lan- 
guage suggested  isj  her  history.  For,  as  in  her  case,  so  the  seed 
of  the  true  chiuroh.wa^  long  in  coming,  and  slow  of  increase^  com- 
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pared  with  those  bom  Offter  the  flesh.  It  seemed  often,  especially 
in  such  times  of  backslii^ing  and  desolation  as  those  contemplated 
by  the  prophet,  as  if  the  Bpouse  were  aUfeolutely  forsaken,  or  utterly 
incapable  of  being  a  mother,  and  she  appeared  all  the*  mare  in  need 
of  consolation,  as  her  cam<al  rival  even  then  possessed  a. large  and 
numerous  offsprings  fiut  the  prophet  cheers  her  with  the  prospect 
of  better  days  to  come ;  and  gives  her  the.  assurance,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  her  spiritluil  seed  would  greatly  outnumber  the  fleshly 
seed  of  the  other.  This  prospect  began,  (as  the  apostle  intimates 
V.  31,)  to  be  moref  especially  realised,  when  the  kingdom  opened 
the  door  of>  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  . 

The  other  covenant,  which  answers  to  Hagar,  was  the  covenant 
of  law  ratified  at  Sinai ;  but  that  by  no  means  corresponding,  as  is 
qften  represented,  to  the  Old  Testament  church  or  dispensation. 
For  viewed  in  the  light  of  mothers^  the  two  covenants  are  spoken 
of  as  directly  opposite  in  their  nature,  tendency,  and  effects,  while 
the  04d  and.  New  Testament  dispensations  present  nO  such  contrast 
to  each  other.  .  They  are  rather  to  be  regarliefd  as  in  all  essential 
respects  the  same.  They  differ,  not  as  Ishmael  differed  from  Isaac, 
but  only  as  the  heir,  when.a  child,  differs  from  the  heir  when  airrived 
Ht  maturity.  Of  all  the  true  members  of  both  churches,  Abraham 
is  the  common'  parent  and  head ;  and  whether  outwardly  descended 
from  his  loms  or  not,  they  constitute  properly  but  one  people.  They 
are  all  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham, ,  possessing*  his  covenant- 
relation  to  God,  and  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  gOod  things  to 
come,  (Rom.  iv.  11 — 13 ;  Gal.  iii.  29.)  But  the  seed  that  came  by 
JIagar,  which  was  born,  not  properly  of  God,  but  of  the  wifl  of  the 
flesh,  was  entirely  of  another  kind,  and  represented  no  part  of  the 
true  church  in  a4y  age;  it  represented  only  the  carnal  portion  of 
the  professing  churcn-^the  uhregenerate,  idolatrous,  or  self-righ- 
teous Israelites  of  former  times,  who  deemed  it  quite  enough  that 
they  were  able  to  trace  their  descent  from  Abraham— and  the 
merely  nominal  believers  now,  who  satisfy  themselves  with  an  out- 
ward standing  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  a  formal  attend- 
ance on  some  of  the  ordinances  of  his  appointment.  These  are 
they,  "  who  say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not;"  they  no  more  belonged 
to  the  seed  of  God,  under  the  Old  Testament,  than  they  do  under 
,the  New ;  they  are  Ishraaelites,  not  Israelites-r-a  spurious,  fleshly 
oAspring,  that  should  never  have  been  born,  and  when  born,  with- 
out any  title  to  the  inheritance  ^nd  the  blessing. 

It  was  the  {Prevailing  delusion  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time, 
.  as  it  had  been  also  of  many  former  times,  not  to  perceive  this — not 
to  understand,  what  yet  God  had  taken  especial  pains  to  teach  them, 
that  the  subjects  of  his  love  and  blessjng  were  always  an  elect  seed. 
'  From  the*  time  of  Abraham,  they  had  cmefly  belonged  to  his  stock, 
but  never  had  they  at  any  period  embraced  all  his  offspring: — not 
the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Keturah,  but  only  the  son. of  Sarah;  not 
both  the  sons  of  Isaac,  but  only  Jacob;  not  all  the  sons  of  JaQob, 
but  only  such  as  possessed  his  faith,  and  were,  like  him,  princes 
with  God,     The  prinpiple,  **not  all  Israel^  who  are  of  Israel," 
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mns  thrbngh  the' entire  history;  a&d  too  often  also  do  the  facts 
of  history  afiford  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  those  who  were 
simply  of  Israel,  had  greatly  the  preponderance  in  numbers  and 
influence  over  such  as  truly  wer«  Israel. 

But  how  did  such  children  come  to  exist  at  all?  How  did  they 
get  a  being  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  God?  They  also 
had  a.  mother,  represented. by  Hagar,  and  that  mother,  as  well  as 
the  other,  a  covenant  of  God,,  the  covenant  of  Sinai.  But  why 
Bhould  it  have- produced  such  children?  In  one  way  alone  could 
it  possibly  have  don6  so ;  viz.,  by  bein^  put  out  of  its.  propi&r  place, 
and  turned  to  an  illegitimate  use.  God  never -designed  it  to  be  a 
-mother  at  all;  no  more  than  Hagar,  respecting  whom  Abraham 
sinned,  when  he  turned  aside  to  her,  and  tools  her  for  a  mother  of 
children ;  her  proper  place  was  that  only  of  a  handmaid  to  Sarah. 
And  it  was-,  in  like  manner,  to  pervert  the  covenant  of  law  from 
Sinai  to  aa  improper  purpose,-  to  look  to  it  as  a  parent  of  life  and 
blessing;  nor  could  any  better  result  come  from  the  error.  ''It 
gendereth  unto  bondage,''  says  the  apostle;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
gave  birth  to  any  children,  these  were  not  true  children  of- God, 
free,  spiritual,  with  hearts  of  filial  confidence  and  devoted  love; 
bat  miserable;  bondman,  selfish,  carnal,  full  of  Inistrust  and  fearv 
Of  these  children  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  we  are  presented  with 
a  finished  specimen  in  the  Scribes  and.  Pharisees  of  our  Lord's 
time— men,  who  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  full  and  ripened  ' 
development  of  a  spirit  of  bondage  in  religion-*— who  were  com- 
plete in  all  the  garniture  of  a  sanctified  demeanour,  while  they  were 
full  within,  of  ravening  and  wickedness — worshipping  a  God,  whom, 
they  eyed  only  as  the  taskmaster  of  a  laborious  ritual,  by  the  punc- 
tual observance  of  which  they  counted  themselves  secure  of  his 
&vour  and  blessing— crouching,  like  slaves,  beneath  tlnoir  yoke  of 
bondage,  and  loving  the  very  bonds  that  lay  on  them,  because  no- 
thing higher  than  the  abject  and  hireling  spirit  of  slavery  breathed 
in  their  hearts.  Such  were  the  children,  whom,  the  covenant  of 
law  produced,  as  its  natural  and  proper  offspring.  But  did  God 
ever  seek  such  children  ?  Cotild  he  own  them  as  members  of  his', 
kingdom?  or  receive  them  to  an  interest  in  bis  promised  bldessings? 
Assuredly  not ;  and  therefore  it  was  entirely  against  his  mind, 
when  his  professing  people  looked  in  that  direction  for  life  and 
blessing;  if  really  nis  people,  they  already  had  these  by  another 
and  earlier  covenant  which  could  give  them ;  and  tliose  who  still 
looked  for  them  to  the  covenant  of  law,  only  got  a  serpent  for 
bread,  instead  of  a  blessing  a  curse.* 

«  It  seems  very  strange,  that  so  many  Christiaii. divines,  especially 
of  such  as  hold  evangelical  principles,  should  here  havefallen  into 
substantially  the  Jewish  error,  representing  the  Israelites  as  being 

*  On  this  negative  side  of  the  law,  see  Bell  on  the  Covenants,  which,  though  full 
of  re)>etitipn,  is  clear  and  satisfactory  on  this  part  of  the  subj*»ct ;  it  forms  a  sort  of 
ezpunded,  and  certainly  rather  tedious  illustration  of  Vilringa^s  Com.  on  Isa.  liv.  1. 
On  the  {lositive  side  of  the  law,  or  what  it  was  designed  to  do,  the  work  is  not  quite 
so  sQccessful. 
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in  such  a  g^nsa  binder  tUo  coreBai^t  of  kw,  tbat  i^  obediettce  to  it 
they  had  to  establish  their'title  to  the  inheritance.   'Not  Qnlj  does 
Warburton  call  the  dispensation  nnder  which  they  were  placed 
roundly  '^  a  dispensation  of  works/'*  but  ire  find  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
amokig  many  similar  things,  writing  thus:.  ^^He,  who  yielded  an 
external  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  termed  rig^auSy  tmd 
had  a  claim,  in  virtue  of  his  obedience,  to  the  knd  of  Canaan,  so 
that  doing  these  things  he  lived  by  them.   Hence  Moses  $ays.  Dent, 
y.  25,  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  dp  all  these 
commandments  before  the  Lord  our  God;  that  is,  it  shall  be  the 
pause  and  matter  of  our  justification,  it  shall  found  -our  title  to  co- 
venant blessings.     But  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings  we  are 
>  entitled  by^the  obedience  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  not  by  our  own."t 
It  was  very  necessary,  when  the  learned  author  made^  obedience  to 
'  the  covenant  of  Sinai  the  ground  of  a  title  to  the  inheritance  of 
Canaan,  that  he  should  bring  down  its  terms  as  low  as  possible; 
for  had  these  not  been  of  a  superficial  and  easy  lirature,  it  would 
ttianifestly  have  been  a  mockery  to  make  the  people's  obedience 
the  ground  of  their  title.     But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  if  the  inheritance,  which  it  gave  freely  in  pro- 
mise to  his  seed,  had  to  be  acquired  over  again  by  deeds  of  law  ? 
And  what,  indeed,  becomes  of  the  spiritual  and  unchangeable  cha- 
racter of  God,  if  in  one  age  of  the  church,  he  should  appear  to 
have  exacted  duties  of  an  external  kind,  as  the  ground  of  a  title 
to  his  ble9sing,  while  in  another  all  is  given  of  grace,  and  the  du- 
ties' required  are  pre-eminently  inward  and  spiritual?     In  such  a 
case,  there  not  onfy  could  have  been  no  proper  correspondence  be- 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  dispensations,  but  the  revealed 
character  of  God  must;  have  undergone  an  essential  change ;  he  could 
not  be  ^^the  Jehovah  that  changeth  not.'^     The  confusion  arises 
from  assigning  to  the  covenant  of  law  a  wrong  place,  and  ascribing 
to  it  what  it  was  never  intended  to  do  or  give.    ^'  God  did^iever  make 
a  new  promulgation  of  the  law  by  revelation  to  sinful  men^  in  order 
to  keep  them  under  mere  law,  without  setting  before  them,  at  the 
sime.  time,  the  promise  and  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  by  which 
they  might  escape  from  the  curse  which  the  kw  denounced.     The 
legal  and  evangelical  dispensations  have  been  but  different  dispen- 
sations of  the  same  covenant  of  grace,,  and  of  the  blessings  thereof. 
Though  there  is  now  a  greater  degree  of  light,  consolation,  and 
liberty,  yet  if  Christians  are  now  under  a  kingdom  of  grace,  where 
there  is  pardon  upon  repentance,  the  Lord's  people  under  the  (Md 
Testament  were  (as  to  the  reaUty  and  substance .  of  things)  also 
under  a  kingdom  of  grace."J     So  that  it  is  quite  wrong,  as  the 
judicious  author  states,  to  represent  those  ^^wno  were  under  the 
pedagogy  of  the  law,  as  if  tiiey  ha4  been  ubder  a  proper  and 
strict  covenant  of  works." 

Baehr,  who  rises  immeasurably  above  all  who  have  imbibed  their 

•  Div.  Leg.  B.  t.  Note  C. 
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X  Fraser  on  Sanctification ;.  Explic.  6t  Rom.  vti.  8. 
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BOtioQS  of  tbe  legal  dbpensation  in:  the  school  of  .Sp^ocer  and 
Warburton,  and  vho  every  where  exhibits  |k  due^  appreciation  of 
the  motal  iLnd  religious  element,  in  Judaism,  still  so  far  coineides 
with  4;faem,  that  he  elevates  the  law  to  a  plac^  not  properly  its  own. 
After  mvestigating  the  descriptibns  given  of  the  decalogue^  he 
draws  the  conclusion,. that  ''for  Israel  this  formed  the  foundation 
of  it^  whole  existence  as  a  people,  t^e  root  of  its  religions  and  po- 
litical life,  the  highest,  beet,  most  precious  thing  the  people  had, 
their  one  and  all."'*'  So  also  again,  when/  speViking  of  the  cove^  . 
nant  and  the  law'  being  entirely  the  same,  he  says  to  the  like  eifeot: 
"  This  covenant  first  properly  gave  Israel  as  a  people  its  being) 
it  was  the  root  and  basis  of  the  life  of  Israel  ab  a  peoplci^'t  No 
doubt  understanding,  as  he  does,  by  the  law  or  covenant  all  the  • 
precepts  and  institutions  of  Mose8,\  which  he  holds  to  have  beea 
represented  in  the  decalogue,  the  idea  here  expressed  i&  not  quite 
BO  wide  of  the  truth  as  it  might  otherwise  appear.  .  But  still  we 
deem  it  a  most  erroneous  stateqtient,  utterly  at  variance  with  thei 
facts  of  IsraeVs  history,  and  calculated  to  give  a  fake  impression 
of  the  whole  nature  aad  design  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  pre- 
sents this  to  our  view  simply  as  a  dispensation  of  wprks,  having 
law  for  the  root  of  life,  and  consequently  the  jdeeds  of  law  for  the 
only  ground  of  blessing.  In-  plain  contrariety  to  the  abortion  of 
the  apostle,  $  it  virtually  says,  a  law  wa%  given,  which  brought  life^ 
and  that  righteousness  .was  by  the  law.'  Finally,. it  gives  such  ^ 
place  to  the  mere  requirements  and. operations  of  law,  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  grace  to  do,  but  merely  to  pfirdon  the  shortcomings  and 
transgressions  of  which  men  might  bo  gnilty,  as  subject  to  law ;  all 
else  was  earned  by  the  obedience  performed;  even  forgiveness  itself 
in  a  manner  was  thus  earned,  because  obtained  as  the  ]:esult  of  ser- 
vices repdered  in  compliance  with  the  terms  and  prescriptions  of 
law.  . 

This  glorification  of  law,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
Old  Testament  church.  There  are.  not  a  few  Christian  divines  ^ 
who  are  so  enamoured  of  law,  that  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,. . 
has  become  in  their  hands  only  a  kind  of  modified  covenant  of 
works;  and  they  can  only  account  for  fiji^ith  holding  the  peculiar 
place  assigned  to  it  in  the  work  of  salvation,  because  in  their  view 
it  comprehends  all  graces  and  virtues  in  its  bosom.  Salvation  ii.p- 
pears  not  directly  and  properly  as,  the  free  gift  of  divine  grace  in 
Christ,  but  rather  as  the  acquired  result  of  man's  evangelical 
righteousness,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  his  sincere-  though  im« 
perfect  obedience.  The  title  to  heaven  must  still  be  earjied,  .only 
tbe  satis&ction  of  Christ  has  secured  its  being  done  on  much 
easier  conditions.  There  is  no  need  for  our  entering  into  any  ex*- 
posure  of  this  New  Testament  legalism,  as  we  have  seen  that  its. 
prototype  tinder  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  had  more  seemingly 
to  countenance  it,  was  still  without  any  proper  foundation.  But 
we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  statemeiits  of  another  class  of  theo- 

♦  Symbolik,  i.  386^  587.  .   ^Ib.  ii.  p.  389.  %  Gal.  iiL  21.  -  ^ 
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logtans,  who,  while  they  admit  th^t  the  Old,  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament  church,  was  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  to  which  it 
owed  all  its  privileges,  blessings,  and  hopes,  at  the  same  time  re- 
gard the  covenant  of  Sinai  us  in  itself  properly  the  covenant  of 
worka,  by  obedience  to  which,  if  faithfully /and  fully  rendered, 
men  would  have  founded  a  title  to  life  and  blessing.  They  justly 
regard  it  as  in  substance  a  republication  of  the  law  of.  holiness 
originally  impressed  upon  the  £oui  of  Adam ;  but  fall  into  per- 
plexity and'  confusion  by  adopting  &  somewhat  erroneous  view  of 
the  primary  design  and  object  of  that  law.  The  righteousness 
there  required  they  are  accustomed  to  represent  aB  that  "  by  the 
doing  of  which,  man  was  to  found  his  right  to  'promised  bless- 
ings;"* or,  to  use  the  language  of  another,  "in  virtue  of  which  he 
might  thereon  plead  and  demund  the  reward  of  etemainife.^t 
Then,  viewing  such  a  law  or .  covenant  of  works  in  reference  to 
men  as  sinful,  the  works  required,  in  it  are  necessarily  considered 
as  '^  the  condition  of  a  sinner's  justification  and  acceptance  with 
God,"  "  a  law  to  be  done  that  he  might  be  saved/'J 
^  But  was  a  law  ever  given,  or  a  covenant  ever  made  with  man 
with  any  such  professed  design  ?  Was  it  even  propoutided  thus 
to  Adam  in  paradise  ?  Had  he.  not  received,  as  a  free  gift  from 
the  hand  of  God,  before  any  thing  was  exacted  of  him  in  the  way 
of  obedience,  both  the  principle  of  a  divine  life  and  an  inheritance 
of  blessing  ?  So  far  frpm  needing  to  found  by  deeds  of  righteous- 
Bess  a  title  to  these,  he  came  forth  at  the  very  first  fully  fraught 
with  them ;  and  the  question  with  him.was,  not  how  to  obtain  what 
he  had  not,  but  how  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  al- 
ready possessed.  This  he  could  ntx  otherwise  do. than  by  fulfilling 
the  righteous  ends  for  which  ho  had  been  created.  To  direct  him 
towards  these,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  sole  object  of  whatever 
law  was  outW.ardly^  proposed  to  him,  or  inwai*dly  impressed  upon 
his  conscience.  If  the  word  to  him  might  be  said  to  be,  "  Do  this 
and  live,'*  it  cQuld  only  be  in  the  sense  of  his  thereby  continuing 
in  the  life,  in  the  possession  and  blessedness  of  which  he  was  cre- 
ated. And  it  was.  the  fond  conceit  of  the  'Pharisaical  Jews^  that 
their  law  was  given  for  purposes,  higher  even  than  those  for  which 
any  law  was  given,  to  man  in  innocence ;  that  they  might,  by  obe- 
dience to  law,  work  out  a  righteousness,  and  acquire  a  title  to  life 
and  glory,  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  tliem.  It  is  simply 
against  this  groundless  and  perverse  notion,  which  had  come  latter- 
ly to  diffuse  its  lea!ven  through  the  whole.  Jewish  mind,  that  ettr 
Lord  and  his  apOstles  are  to  be  understood  as  speaking,  when  in 
a  manifold  variety  of  way$  they  endeavour  to  withdraw  men's  re- 
gards from  the  law^  as  a  source  of  Ilfe^  and  point  them  to  the  riches 
of  divine  grace. § 

*  Bell  on  Cov<»nant8,  p.  198.  ; 

t  Boston's  Notes  on  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  p.'  1,  Introd. 

t  lb.  p.  I9  c.^l.  and  the  Marrow  itself  there {  also  Kraser  on  Rom.  vii.  4. 

§  Rom.  iii".  vii.;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7;  Gal,  iii.  II,  :21 ;  Pi)il.  iii.8,  9;  Eph.  i.  3,7;  Tit. 
iii.  4,  7 ;  1  John  i.  v.  H  I ;  also  of  btir  Lord's  Discourses,-Lukf  xVr;  xix.  1,  IQj  John 
iii.  16,  18;  ti.  01,    /When  he  directed  th^  lawyer,  who  teml^ted  him  with  the  qoes- 
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It  is,  then,  carefnlly  io  b'e  remembered,,  in  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  church,  that  she  had  two  covenants  connected  with  her 
constitution, — a  covenant  of, grace,*  ad  well  as.  of  law;  and  tb&t 
the  covenant  of  law,  as  it  came  last,  so  it  took  for  granted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  covenant  of  grace.  It  was  grafted  upon  this, 
and  grew  out  of  it.  Hence,  in  revealing  the  terms  of  the  legal 
covenant,  the  Lord  spake  to  the  Israelites  as  already  their  God, 
from  whom  they  had  received  Kf?  and  freedom  (Ex.  xx.  2,) — pro^ 
claimed  himself  as  the  God  of  mercy,  as  well  as  of  holiness  (v.  5, 
6,) — recognised  their  title  to  the  inheritance  as  his"  own  sovereign 
gift  to  them  (v.  12,) — thus  making  it  clear  to  all,  thai  tfie  covenant 
of  law  raisea  itself  on  the  ground  of  the  previous  covenant  Of 
grace,  and  sought  to  carry  put  this  to  it9  legitimate  and  fruitfdl 
results.* 

That  this  also  is  the  order  of  God's  procedure  with  men  under 
the  gospel,  nothing  but  the  most  prejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive. Every  where  does  God  there  present  himself  to  his  people 
as  in  the  first  instance  a  giver  of  life  and  blessing,  and  only  after- 
wards as  an  exactor  of  obedience  to  his  coihmands.  Their  obe- 
dience, so  far  from  entitling  to  salvation,  can  never  he  acceptably 
rendered,  till  they  have  become  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  sal- 
¥ation.  These  blessings  are  altogether  of  grace>  and  ^re,  there- 
fore, received  through  mith,  ¥oh  what  is  faith,  but  the  iicceptftnce 
of  Heaven's  grant  of  salvation,  or  a  trusting  in  the  record  in  which 
the  grant  is  conveyed  ?  So  that,  in  the  order  of  each  man's  ex- 
perience, there  must,  as  is  fully  brought  out  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Komans,  first  be  a  participation  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  then 
growing  out  of  this  a  felt  and  constraining  obligation  to  run  the 
way  of  God's  commandments.  How  ckn  it,  indeed,  be  otherwise  ? 
How  were  it  possible  for  men,  kden  with  sin,  and  underlying  the 
condemnation  of  Heaven,  to  earn  any  thing  at  God's  hantls,  or  do 
what  might  Seem  good  in  his  sight,  till  they  become  partakers  of 
fi^-ace  ?  Can  they  work  up  so  far,  at  least,  against  the  stream  of 
Eis  displeasure,  and  begin  of  themselves  the  process  of  recovery, 

tion/"  Master,  wliat  aball  I  do  to  inherk  eternal  life  ?"  to  the  cominindineiits  of  the 
)aw  and  in  reference  to  the  perfect  love  there  required  to  God  and  man,  said,  '<  This  do 
and  thou  sbalt  live;^'  it  is  clear  he  merely  met  the  inquirer  on  his  own  ground,  and 
kimed  at  sending  him  away  with  an  impression  of  the  impoksiblHty  of  obtaining  life 
by  perfecting  himself  in ^ the  lawt's  requireineols.  So  also,  such  expressions  as  that 
in  Rom.  vii.  10,  of  "  the  commandment  being  ordained  to  life,''  (lit.  which  was  for 
ox  unto  life,)  cannot  mean  that  it  was  given  to  confer  life,'or  to  show  the  way  of  at- 
taining'if,  for  this  is  denied, of  any  law  that  either  was  or  could  be  given,  Oal.  iii. 
21.  Tt  simply  means,  that  the  law  was  given  te  aubserve  or  promote  the  purposee' 
of  God  in  respect  to  life.  -     , 

♦  The  relation  between  the  two  covenants  is  briefly,  but  correctly  stated  by  Sack 
in  his  A))ologettk',  p.  179 :  <'  The  matter  of  the'  law  is  altogether  grounded  uponvtfae 
covenant  of  promise  made  with  Abraham.  .' .  .The  law,  neither  co^ld  nor  would 
-withdraw  the  exercise  of  faith/rom  the  covenant  of  prx)mi8e,  or  reader  that  super- 
-flaous,  but  merely  formed  an  intermediate  provisioUj  until  the  fulfilment  came^^' 
The  relation  is  seldom  correctly  made-  out  by  writers  of  the  class  last  referred  to. 
For  example,  Boston  would  have  the  two  covenants  to  have"  been  revealed  shnulta- 
Deously  from  Sinai,  making  the  Sinaitic  covenant  as  much  a  covenant  of  grace  as4)f 
kw,  (on  the  Marrow,  p.  I,  c.  2.)  Burgess,  (on  Moral  Law  and  Covenants,  p.  224^) 
represents  it  as  properly  a  covenant  of  grace. 
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which  they  only  requite  him'to  perfexjt?  To  imagine  the 'possibility 
of  this,  were  to  betray  our  ntter  ignorance  of  th^  character  of  God 
in  reference  to  his  dealings  with  the  guilty.  He  can,  for  his  Son  s 
sake,  bestow  eternal  life  and  blessing  on  the  most  unworthy,  but 
he.  cannot  stoop  to  treat  and- bargain  with  men  about  their  acquis 
ring  a  title  to  it  through  their  own  imperfect  sei'vices. .  They  must, 
first  receive  the  gift  through  the  channel  of  his  own  providing; 
and  only  when  they  have  done  this,  are  they  in  a  condition  to 
please  and  honour  him.  .  ^ot  mbre  cettainly  is'  faith  without  works 
dead,  than  all  worksare  dead  which  do  not  spring  from  the  living 
roat  of  faith  already  implanted  in  the  heart. 


GHAPTER   V, 


TAB  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  LAWW^S  GIVEN,  AND  THE  COHNKXIOS 

BETWEEN  IT  AND  THE  SYMBOLICAJi  INSTITUTIONS.  I 

We  ,pro<jeed  now  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  to  consider  what 

.  the  law  ica%  designed  to  do  for  Israel.     That  it  did  not  come  with 

a  hostile  intent,  we  have  already  seen.   '  Its  object  was  not  to  dis- 

\  annul  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  to  found  a  new  title  to  gifts  and 

.  blessings  already  conferred.     It  was  given  rather  as  a  handmaid 

'.  to  the  covenant,  to  mmister  in  a^i  inferior,  but  still  necessary  placCi 

to  thie  higher  ends  and  purposes  which  the  covenant  itself  had  in 

view.     And  hence,  when  considet*ed  as  standing,  in  that  its  proper 

place,  it  is  fitly  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  goodness  of 

God  toward  his  people:  "He  made  known'  his- ways  unto  Moses, 

his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Israel;  he  hath  not  deiiit  sd 

.with  any  peoples '* 

1.  The  first  and  immediate  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  given 
to  Israel,  was  that  lit  might  %!^m^  as  a  revelation  of  the  righteous- 
nese^  which  God  expected  from  them  a^  bis  covenant-people  in  the 
laiid  of  th^ir  inheritance.  It  was  for  this  inheritance  they  had 
been  redeemed.  They  were  God's  bwri  peculiar  people,  his  chil- 
dren and  heirs,  proceeding,'  under  the  banner  of  his  covenant,  to 
occupy^  his  land.  And  thaj;  they  might  know  the  high  ends  for 
which  they  were  'to  be  planted  there,  and  how  these  ends  were  to 
be  sedured,  the  Lord  took  them  aside  by  the "^ay,  and  gave  them 
this  revelation  of  his  righteousness.  As  the  land  of  their  inherit- 
ance was  emphatically  God's  land,  so  the  law^  which  was  to  reigil 
paramount  there,  must  of  necessity  be  his  law,  and  that  law  itself 
the.  manifestation  of  his  righteousness.  With  no  other  view,  could 
God  have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  redeem  a  people  to  himself, 
and  with  no  other  testimony  set  them  a^  his  witnesses,  before  the 
•  eye  of  the  world,  on  a  territory  peculiarly  his  own.  He  must  have 
acted  here  in  the  highest  sense  for  his  own  glory  ^  imd  as  his  glory^ 
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in  what  coacerns  his  moral  governinent,  Ib  just  the.  complete  and 
perfect  manifestation  of- his  righteousness,  so  those  whom  he  des^ 
tined  to  be  the  <;hosen  instruments  for  showing  fopth  his  glory  in 
tho  region  prepared  for  them,  must  go  thither  with  the  revelation 
of  his  righteousness  in  their  hand,  as  the  law  which  they  were  to 
carry  out  into  all  th^  rdations  of  public  and  private  life. 

The  same  thing  mig^t  be  said  in  this  respect  of  the  land  as  a 
whole,  which  the  Psahiust  declares  in -reference  to  its  most  select 
Bpot — ^the  place  on  which  the  tabernacle  was  pitched  ^  "  Lord,  who 
shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ? 
He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worlceth  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart.'*  (Ps.  xv.)  And  again  in  P^alm  xxiv.  ' 
"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  irhiQ  shall  stand  . 
in  his  holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart ;^ 
who  hath  not  lifted  qp  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  character  here  meant  to  be  de- 
lineated, is  that  of  the  true  servants  of  God,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  hypocrites— the  real  denizens  of  his  kingdom,  whose  higb- 
distinction  it  was  to  be  dwellers  and  sojourners  with  him.  The 
going  up  to  the  hill  of  God,  standing  in  his  holy  place,  or^biding 
i^  his  tabernacle,  is  merely  an  image  to  express  this  spiritual  idea. 
The  land  as  a  whole  being  God's  land,  the  people  as  a  whole  should 
also  have  been  found  dwelling  as  guests,  or  sojourning  with  him. 
(Lev.  XXV.  23.)  But  this  they  could  only  be  in  reality,  the  Psalmisi 
means  to  say,  if  they  possessed  the  righteous  character  he  deline- 
ates. Ii^  both  of  the  delineatioiis  he  gives,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look a  manifest  reference  to  the  decalogue ;  and  that  such  deline- 
atibns  should  have  been  given  at  a  time  when  the  tabernacle  ser- 
vice was  ill  the  course  of  being, set  up  anew  with  increased  splen- 
dour, was  plainly  designed  to  sound  a  wiEirning  in  the  ears  of  the 
people^  ths^t  whatever  regard  should  be  paid  to  this,  it  Was  still 
the  righteousness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  as  required  in  th^ 
precepts  of  the  decalogue,  which  God  pre-eminently  sought.  This 
was  wjiat  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  i;he*  place  they  occupied,  and 
the  destiny  they  had  to  fill.  Hence,  not  only  the  righteousness  of, 
the,  decalogue  in  general,  but  that  especially  of  the  second  table  is 
made  promii^ent  in  the  description,  because  hypocrites  h&ve  so 
many  ways  of  counterfeiting  the  works  of  the  first  tables* 

It  marks  no  essential  alteration  on  the  law  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  it  was  confirmed  into  a  covenant.  For  wliat  sort  of  covenant 
was  it?  And  with  what  object  ratified?  Kot  as  an  independent 
and  separate  revelation ;  but  only,  as  already  stated,  a  handmaid 
to  the  previously  existing  covenant  of  promise.  On  this  last,  as 
the  divine  root  of  all  life  and  blessing,  it  was  grafted ;  and  rising 
firom  the  ground  which  that  former  covenant  provided,  it  proceed- 
ed to  develdpe.  the  requirements  of  ri^teousness,  which  the  mJem- 
b^rs  of  the  covenant  ought  to  have  fulfilled.  It  was  merely  to  im- 
part greater  solemnity  to  this  revelation  of  righteousness — to  give 

•  See  Heng^tenberg  and  Calvin  on  Ps.  xv.  3. 
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to  its  calk  of  duty  a  deeper  impres3ion  and  firmer  hold  upon  the 
conscience— to  render  it  clear  and  palpable,  that  the  things  re- 
quired in  it  were  not  of  loose  and  uncertain,  but  of  most  sure  and 
indispensable  obligation, — it  was  for  such  reasons  alone  that  the 
law  was  confirmed  into  a  covenant.  By  this  most  sacred  of  reli- 
gious transactions  the  Israelites  were  taken  bound  as  a  people  to 
aim  continually  at  the  fulfilment  of  its  precepts.  But  its  being 
made  the  matter  of  a  covenant  did  not  raise  it  into  any  other  cba- 
.  racter  than  that  of  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  or  materially  affect 
the  issues  that  sprung  either  from  obedience  or  disobedience  to  its 
demands ;  nor  was  any  effect  cpntemplated  besides  that  of  strength- 
ening its  moral  wei^t  and  felt  obligation  upon  the  conscience. 
And  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  constituted  the  terras  of  a 
covenant,  having  God  in  the  relation  of  a  Redeemer  for  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  was  fraught  with  comfort  and  encouragement: 
for  the  people  wer^  thus  assured,  that  what  God  in  his  covenant  of 
law  required  them  to  -do,  the  same  God  in  his  covenant  of  promise 
stood  pleclged  with  his  divine  helj)  to  aid  them  in  performing;  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  as  much  bound  God  to  bestow  the  one,  as  it 
bound  them  to  render  the  other;  so  that  while  there  was  in  this 
transaction  something  fitted  to  lighten,  rather  than  to  aggravate,  the 
burden  of  the  law's  ypke,^  there  was,  at  the  sapie  time,  what  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the  tenor  of  its  require- 
ments, and  took  away  all  excuse  from  the  wilfully  disobedient. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  was  this ;  The  seed  of  Abraham, 
as  God's  acknowledged  children  and  heirs,  were  going  to  receive 
for  their  possession  ithe  land  which  he  claimed  for  his  peculiar  in- 
heritance ;  but  they  must  go  and  abide  there  possessors  also  of  his 
character  of  holiness,  for  thus  alone  could  they  either  glorify  hit 
name,  or  enjoy  his  blessing;  and,  therefore^  he  would  not 'suffer 
them  to  plant  their  foot  within  its  sacred  precincts,  until  he  had 
disclosed  to  them  the  great  lines  of  religious  and  moral  duty,  in 
which  the  resemblance  most  essentially  stands,  to  his  character  of 
holiness,  and  taken  them  bound  by  the  mp^t  solemn  engagement 
to  have  the  lovely  pattern  of  excellence  set  before  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  realized  in  practice,  through  all  the  dwellings  of  Canaan. 
Hafd  they  been  but  faithful  to  their  engagement — ^had  they  as  a 
people  striven,  in  earnest  through  the  grace  offered  them  in  the  one 
covenant  to  exemplify  the  character  of  the  righteous  man  exhibited 
in  the  other,  "delighting  in"  the  law  of  theJLord,  and  meditating 
therein  day  an.d  night,"  then  in  their  condition  they  would  assured- 
ly have  been  '*  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bring- 
eth  forth  his  fru^t  in  his  season,  whose  leaf  dothno^;  wither,  and 
whatsoever  he  doth  prospereth."  Canaan  would  then,  fndeed,  have 
verified  the  description  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

We  thus  see  in  the  immediate  purposes  of  God  respecting  Israel 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  law,  and  for  the  pro- 
minent place  assigned  to  it  in  the  divine  dispensfition.  But  if  we 
connect  the  immediate  with  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  dealings,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  what  was  done, 
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in  order  to  make  the  paat  a  faithfiil  representation  of  the  future. 
Canaan  stood  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  type  of  heaven;  and  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  its  inhabitants  should  have  presented  the 
image  of  what  theirs  shall  be,  who  have  entered  on  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  con-  ' 
dition  of  such,  we  are  well  assured,  shall  be  all  blessedness  and  glo- 
ry ;  the  region  of  their  inheritance  shall  be  Immanuers  land — where 
the  vicissitudes  of  evil,  ahd  the  pangs  of  suffering,  shall  be  alike 
unknown — where  every  thing  shall  reflect  the  effulgent  glory  of  its 
divine  Author,  and  streams  of  purest  delight  shall  be  ever  flowing 
to  satisfy  the  souls  of  the  re(ieemed.  But  it  is  never  to  be  forgot-  - 
ten,  that  their  condition  shall  be  thus  replenished  with  all  that  is 
attractive  and  good,  just  because  their  character  ^hall  first  have 
become  perfect  in  holiness ;  no  otherwise  than  as  conformed  to 
Christ's  image  can  they  share  with  him  in  his  inheritance;  for  the 
kingdom  of  which  they  are  the  destined  heirs,,  is  one  which  the  un-  . 
righteous  cannot  inherit,  nor  shall  corruption  in  any  form  or  de- 
gree be  permitted  to  dwell  in  it;  "its  people  shall  be  all  righ- 
teous " — that  is  their  first  characteristic,  and  the  second  depending 
upon  this,  and  growing  out  of  it  as  a  certain  result,  is,  that  thiay 
shall  bie  aU  filled  with  the  goodness  and  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Hence,  in  addition  to  the  moral  ends  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
kind  which  required  to  be  accomplished,  it  was  necessary  also,  in 
this  point  of  view,  to  make  the  experience  of  God's  ancient  people, 
in  connexion  with  the  land  of  promise,  turn  upon  their  relation  to  , 
the  law.  As.  he  Oould  not  permit  them  to  enter  the  inheritance 
without  first  placing  them  under  the  discipline  of  the  law,  so*  nei- 
ther could  he  permit  them  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  good  of  the 
land,  when  they  lived  in  neglect  of  the  righteousness  the  law  re- 
quired. In  both  respects,  the  type  became  sadly  marred  in  the 
event,  and  the  image  it  presented  of  the  coming  realities  of  heaven 
was  to  be  seen  only  in  occasional  lines  and  broken  fragments. 
The  people  were  so  far  from  being  all  righteous,  that  they  too  of-  - 
ten  hardened  their  hearts  in  sin ;  on  their  part,  a  false  represen- , 
tation  was  given  of  the  future  world  ;  and  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree impossible  that  God  could  countenance  thei^  backsliding  so  as 
to  make  the  representation  equally  false  on  his  part.  He  must  of 
necessity  trouble  the  condition  and  change  the- lot  of  his  people,  in 
proportion  as  sin  obtained  a  footing  among  them ;  the  less  there 
was  of  heaven's  righteousness  in  their  character,  the  less  always 
must  there  be  of  its  blessedness  and  glory  in  their  condition  \— 
until,  at  last,  the  Lord  was  constrained  to  say :  "  Because  they 
have  forsakeh  my  law,  which  I  set  before  them,  and  have  not 
obeyed  my  voice,  neither  walked  therein,. but  have  walked  after 
the  imagination  of  their  own  heart;  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord. 
of  liosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold  I  will  feed  them  with  wormwood, 
and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink ;  I  will  scatter  them  also  among 
the  heathen,  and  will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consumed 
them."^     Such  were- the  imperfections  of  the  type;  let  us  rgoice,    . 

•  Jer.  U.  13— 16. 
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tbat  iH  the  antitype  such  imperfections  can  have  no  phice ;  all  there 
stands  firm  and  secure  in  the  unchanging  faithfulness  of  Jehovah, 
and  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  sin,  a&  for  adversity  and  trouble^  to 
enter  into  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

We  shall  only  remark  further,  concerning  what^we  have  assigned 
as  the  primary  reason  for  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  it  is  the  one 

,  chiefly  indicated  by  the  apostle  in  Gal.  iii.  19.:  "Wherefore,  then, 
serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made."     The  meaning 

.  is,  it  Was  added  to  the  provisions  and  blessing  secured  in  the 
earlier  covenant  of  promise,  because  of  the  diisposition  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peoflle  to  run  out  into  transgression.  To  check  this  dispo- 
sition— to  keep  their  minds  under  the  discipline  of  a  severe  and 
holy  restraint— ^and  circumscribe  and  Kmit  their  way,  so  that  no 
excuse  or  liberty  would  be  left  them  to  turn  aside  from  the  right 
path — for  this  reason  the  law  was  added  .to  the  covenairt.  But 
for  that  inherent  proneness  to  sin,  there  should  have  been  no  need 
for  9uch  an  addition.  Had  the  members  of  the  covenant  thoroughly 
imbibed  it9  spirit,  and  responded  as  they  should  have  done  to  the 
love  Ood  had  manifested  toward  them  in  making  good  its  provisions, 
they  would  of  themselves  have  been  inclined  to  do  the  things' which 
were  coiitained  in  the  law.  This,  however,  they  were  not ;  and 
hence  the  law  took  so  much  of  the  prohibitory  form,  being  the  re- 
velation of  God*s  righteousness  as  opposed  to  the  prevailing  cur- 
rent of  man's  sinful  and  corrupt  propensities.  It  was  to  these 
propensities  alone  that  the  law  carried  a  hostile  and  frowning  as- 
pect ;  in  respect  to  the  people  themselves,  It  came  as  a  minister  of 
good,  and  not  of  evil ;  and  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
mises of  the  covenant,  it  was  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  friendly 
monitor  and  guide^  directing  the  people  how  to  continue  in  the 

-  blessing  of  the  covenant,  and  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
ratified. 

2.  There  was,  however,  another  great  reason  for  the  law  being 
given,  which  is  also,  perhaps,,  alluded  to  by' the  apostle  in  the  pas- 
sage just  noticed,  when  he  limits  the  "use  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  transgressions,  to  the  period  before  Christ's  appearance.  Christ 
was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  seed  of  promise,  through  whom  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  were  to  be  secured ;  and,  when  he  should 
come,  as  a  more  perfect  state  of  things  would  then  be  introduced, 
the  law  would  no  longer  be  required  as  it  was  before.  While, 
therefore,  it  had  an  immediate  and  direct  purpose  to  serve  in  re- 
straining the  innate  tendency  to  transgression,  it  might  be  said  to 
have  had  the  further  end  in  view  of  preparing  the  minds  of  men 
for  that  coming  seed.  And*  this  it  was  fitted  to  do  precisely 
through  the  same  property,  which  rendered  it  suitable  for  accom- 
plishing the  primary  design,  viz.  the  perfect  revelation  it  gave  of 
the  righteousness  of  God.  It  brought  the  people  into  contact  with 
the  holy  character  of  God,  binding  them  by  covenant  sanctions 
and  engagements  to  copy  aftor  and  imitate  the  same  in  their  own 

^  behaviour.    But  conscience,  enlightened  and  aroused  by  the  light 
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which  the  law  disclosed,  was  ever  testifying  of  transgressions  com- 
mitted against  the  righteousness  which  it  required.  Instead  of 
being  a  witness  to  which  thej  could  appeal  for  the  proof  of  their 
having  fulfilled  the  high  ends  for  which  they  had  been  chosen  and 
redeemed  by  God,  it  rather  stood  before  him  as  their  accuser,  tes- 
tifying against  them  of  broken  vows  and  violated  obligations.  And 
thus  keeping  perpetually  aliv^  upon  the  conscience  a  sense  of  guilt, 
it  served  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  really  understood 
its  spiritual  meaning,  a  feeling  of  the  need,  and  a  longing  expeo- 
tation  of  the  coming  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  in  the  more  perfect 
Btate  of  things,  and  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.! . 

The  certainty  of  this  effect  bpth  having  been  from  the  first  de- 
signed, and  also  to  some  extent  produced  by  the  law,  will  always 
appear  the  more  obvious,  the  more  clearly  we  apprehend  the  con- 
uexion  between  the  law  and  the  ritual  of  worship,  and  see  how  in- 
adequately the  violations  of  the  one  seemed  to  have  been  met  by 
the  provisions  of  the  other.  "We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  more  fully  under  the  next  division.  But  in  some  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  we  have  undoubted  indica- 
tions of  the,  feeling  that  the  law,  which  they  stood  bound  to  obey, 
contained  a  reach  of  spiritual  requirement  which  they  were  far 
from  having  complied  with^  and  brought  against  them  charges  of 
guilt,  from  which  they  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  deliverance  by 
any  means  of  expiation  then  provided.  The  dread  which  God's 
manifested  presence  inspired,  even  in  such  seraphic  bosoms  as 
Isaiah's,  "  Wo  is  me^  for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,' ^ 
is  itself  a  proof  of  this ;  for  it  betokened  a  conscience  much  more 
alive  to  -impressions  of  guilt,  than  to  the  blessings  of  forgiveness 
and  peace.  It  showed  that  the  law  of  righteousness  had  written 
its  <w>nvictions  of  sin  too  deeply  on  the  tablet  of  tihelr  hearts,  for 
the  ceremonial  institutions  thoroughly  to  supplant  them  by  the  fuU 
sense  of  reconciliation.  But  a  still  more  decided  testimony  le» 
the  same  effect  was  given  by  the  Psalmist,  when  in  compositBons 
designed  for  the  public  service  of  God,  and  of  course  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  all  sincere  worshippers,  he  at  once  celebrated 
the  law  of  God  as  every  way  excellent  and  precious,  and  at  the 
same  time  spake  of  it  as  *'  exceeding  broad,** — felt  that  it  accused 
him  of  iniquities  '^more  in  dumber  than  the  hairs  of  his  head,**  so 
that  if  ''  the  Lord  were  strict  to  mark  them,  none  should  be  able 
to  stand  before  him,** — nay,  sometimes  found  himself  in  suoli  a 
sense  a  sinner,  that  no  sacrifice  or  offering  could  be  accepted,  and 
his  soul  was  left  without  any  ostensible  means  of  atonement  and 
cleansing,  with  nothing  indeed  to  rest  upon,  hut  an  unconditional 
forgiveness  on  God*s  part,  and  renewed  surrender  on  its  own. 

It  was  the  tendency  of  the  hiw  to  beget  such  deep  convictions  of 
sin,  and  to  leave  upon  the  mind  such  a  felt  want  of  satisiFactioxi, 
which  secured  with  truly  enlightened  consciences  suqh  a  favourable 
hearing  for  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  disposed  them  to  re- 
joice in  the  consolation  brought  m  by  Chtist.  It  was  this  which 
VOL.  II. — 10 
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g&ve  in  their  minds  such  empliasis  to  the  contrast :  '^  The  law  came 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  und  which 
led  St.  Paul  to  hold  it  out  as  an  especial  ground  of  comfort  to  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  that  "by  him  they  should  be  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses/' 
It  was  this  feature  also  of  the  law,  which  the  saitie  apostle  had  in 
his  eye,  when  he  described  it  as  a  ^^schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to 
Christ,"  shutting  them  up,  by  its  stem  requirements  tod  wholesome 
discipline,  to  the  faith  which  was  afterwards  to  be  revealed.  And 
the  contrast  which  he  draws  in  the  3d  chapter  of  the  2d  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  proceeds  entirely 
upon  the  same  ground  in  reference  to  the  law ;  that  is,  it  is  viewed 
simply  as  by  itself,  in  the  matter  of  its  precepts,  a  revelation  of 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  God,  and,  apart  from  the  covenant  of 
promise,  with  which  it  was  connected,  fitted  only  to  inspire  fear 
and  trembling,  to  bring  condemnation  and  death.  He,  therefore, 
calls  it  the  ministration  of  condemnation,  a  letter  that  killeth,  as 
in  Rom.vii.  10,  he  testifies  of  having  found  it  in  his  own  experience 
to  be  unto  death.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  this 
was  properly  the  object  for  which  the  law  was  giveh — for  then  it 
had  come  directly  to  oppose  v^ni  subvert  the  covenant  of  promise 
— but  that  it  was  an  inseparable  effect  attending  it, — arising  from 
the  perfection  of  its  character  as  a  rule  of  righteousness,  compared 
with  the  manifold  imperfections  and  sins  ever  discovering  themselves 
among  men.  And  hence  it  only  required  spiritual  minds  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  perception  of  the  law's  character,  first  to  make 
them  deeply  sensible  6f  their  own  guilt,  and  then  to  awaken  in  them 
the  desire  of  something  higher  and  better  than  was  then  provided 
as  the  true  consolation  of  Israel. 

An  important  connexion  thus  arises  betweeli  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  both  are  seen  to  hold  respectively  their  proper  places 
in  the  order  of  the  divine  dispensations.  ^^It  is  true,"  as  Tholvek 
has  remarked  with  sound  discrimination,  "  that  the  New  Testament 
flpeaks  more  of  grace  than  of  sin ;  but  did  it  not  on  this  very  ae- 
eount  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  the  Old  Covenant  with  the  law, 
and  a  God  who  is  a  holy  and  jealous  God,  that  will  not  pass  hy 
trangression  and  sin?  The  Old  covenant  was  framed  for  the  con- 
viction of  sin,  the  New  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  moral  law, 
which  God  has  written  in  indelible  lines  upon  the  heart  of  every 
man,  was  once  also  proclaimed  with  much  solemnity  from  Sinai, 
that  it  might  be  clear  that  God,  who  appeared  in  fire  and  flame  a.«* 
the  revealer  of  his  holy  law,  is  the  same  who  has  imprinted  the 
image  of  holiness  deep  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  bosom.  Is 
not  Israel,  incessantly  resisting  with  his  stiff  neck  the  God  of  love, 
until  he  has  always  again  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  God 
of  fiery  indignation,  an  image  of  proud  humanity  in  its  constant 
warfare  against  God,  who  seeks  to  conquer  them  by  anger  and 
love  ?  "*     Hence,  the  order  of  God's  dispensations  is  substantially 

*  From  a  work»  Die  Lehre  van  der  Siind^  und  Vftrsolmer,  aa  qaoted.  by  BiaUob- 
iMzky,  De  Abrogatiooe  Legis,  p.  dSl,b3. 
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iUo  the  order  of  each  man's  experience,  be  nrast  be  humbled 
and  bruised  by  the  law,  or,  by  the  manifestation  of  God's  right* 
oevsnessiy  hare  bis  eonsciettce  somehow  aroused  to  a  sense  of  sin^ 
bdTore  he  can  be  brought  heartily  to  acqaiesoe  in  the  gospel  plaft 
•f  sallration  by  grace.  Therefore,  not  only  had  the  way  of  Christ 
to  be  prepared  by  one,  who  with  a  voice  of  terror  preached  anew 
the  law's  righteonsness  and  threatenings,  bat  Christ  himself  ako 
needed  to  enter  on  the  blessed  work  of  the  world's  evangelisation,  by 
opening  up  the  wide  extent  and  deep  spirituality  of  the  law's  require^ 
stents.  For  what  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  a  republication  of 
the  law's  righteousness,  or  a  foithfnl  exhibition  of  this,  as  opposed  to 
the  false  and  extenuating  glosses  under  which  it  had  been  buried? 
And  as  Christ,  during  his  personal  ministry,  could  proceed  but  a 
small  way  in  openly  revealing  the  grace  of  the  *goispd,  because 
atill  the  work  of  the  law  was  so  imperfectly  done  in  the  hearte 
even  of  his  own  disoiples,  so,  in  the  experience  of  men  at  large, 
it  is  because  the  sense  and  condemnation  of  sin  are  so  seldom  felt; 
that  the  benefits  of  salvation  are  so  little  known.'*' 

8.  The  necessary  connexion  that  subsisted  between  the  law  andl 
ike  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  givcQ  as 
a  still  further  reason  of  its  revelation  and  enacftment — although, 
when  properly  understood^  this  was  not  so  much  a  distinct  and 
separate  end,  as  a  combination  of  the  two  already  specified.  Thiff 
1»W)  perfect  in  its  character,  and  perpetual  in  its  obligation,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  all  the  symbolical  services  afterwards  imposed; 
as  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  place  chosen  for  its  settled  position^ 
For,  as  the  centre  of  all  Judaism  was  the  tabernacle,  so  the  centre 
of  this  again  was  the  law — ^the  ark,  which  stood  enshrined  in  the 
Most  Holy  Plaoe^  being  made  £or  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the 
two  tables  of  the  oovenant.  So  that  the  reflection  could  hardly 
&il  to  force  itself  on  all  but  the  most  carnal  and  unthinking  woN 
sluppers,  that  the  observance  of  this  law  was  the  great  end  of  the 
rel^on  then  established.  Nor  could  an^  other  use  be  imagined, 
of  the  strictly  religious  riteis  and  institutions,  which  so  manifestly 
pointed  to  this  law,  as  their  common  ground  and  centre,  than — ; 
either  to  assist  as  means  in  preserving  alive  the  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  promoting  their  observance — or  as  remedies  to 
provide  agunst  the  evils  naturally  s^rising  from  its  neglect  and 
violation. 

These  two  objects  plainly  harmonize  with  the  reasons  already 

*  Tto  lite  df  the  law  now  described,  though  properly  but  He  fecondary  design,  is 
very  commonly  given  by  doctrinal  writers  of  this  coantry,  as  its  chief,  or  almost 
only  use  to  the  Israelites.  Thus,  Bell  on  Gov.  p.  142,  speaking  of  God's  design  in 
giving  the  law  from  Sinai,  says,  *<God  gave  it  m  subserviency  to  the  promise,  to 
show  onto  sinners  theii^  transgression  and  their  guilt,  and  of  consequence  to  drire 
them  unto  it.''  So  another  still  more  strongly :  "  God^  made  it  (vis.  the  covenant 
of  law,  which  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  the  same  with  the  covenant  of  works,) 
With  the  Israelites  for  no  other  end,  than  that  man  being  thereby  convinced  of  hia 
waakoeas,  he  might  See  to  Christ."  (Marrpw  of  Modem  Div.  P.  i.  c.  2.)  Their 
putting  this  design  first,  and  making  it  in  a  manner  all,  arose  from  their  viewing  ^ 
religion  of  the  Old  Covenant  too  exclusively  in  a  typical  aspect,  as  if  the  things  bc- 
langiog  to  it  hid  not  alio  had  aa  immediate  and  direct  bearing* 
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assigned  for  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  present  the  ceremonial 
seryices  and  institutions  to  our  view,  as  partly  subservient  to  the 
righteousness  it  enjoined,  and  partly  conducive  to  its  nlterier  end 
of  leading  souls  to  Christ.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  Third 
Fart  to  bring  fully  out,  and  illustrate  this  relation  between  the  law 
of  the  two  tables,  and  the  symbols  of  Judaism.  And  at  present 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  indicating  its  general  nature. 

(1.)  In  so  far  as  those  symbols  had  in  view  the  first  of  the  ob- 
jects^ just  mentioned,  they  are  to  be  regarded  much  in  the  same 
light  as  the  means  and  ordinances  of  grace,  under  the  New  Testa* 
ment.     It  is  through  these  that  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  dif- 
fused, its  divine  principles  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  a 
suitable  channel  also  provided  for  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  the  reception  of  the  gospel  tends  to  awaken.     Suc^ 
precisely  was  one  great  design  of  the  symbolical  institutioi^s. '  They 
were  by  no  means  of  arbitrary  appointment,  as  if  the  simple  com- 
mand of  God  were  the  only  reason  that  could  be  assigned  for  the 
actions  and  seryices  belonging  to  them,  or  as  if  the  outward  and 
bodily  part  of  these  were  required  on  its  own  account.     The  reason 
of  their  appointment  was  their  fitness  to  implant,  nourish,  or  ex» 
press  the  great  principles  of  religious  truth  and  obligation ;  and 
they  were  as  certainly  instituted  with  this  design,  as  the  symbo- 
lical institutions  of  the  New  Testament — ^baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.     No  more  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other,  was  the  cptu 
opemtum^  the  mere  bodily  service,  what  was  properly  contemplated, 
but  that  only  as  the  sheU  add  emblem  of  something  higher.     The 
outward  came  into  existence,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  and 
moral  elements  embodied  in  it,  the  spiritual  lessons  it  conveyed,  or 
the  sentiments  of  godly  fear  and  bxotherly  love  which  it  served  to 
awaken.     In  a  word,  fleshly  ordinances  were  madb,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  channels  of  conveying  spiritual  instruction,  and  for  bring- 
ing perpetually  into  remembrance  the  grand  distinctions  of  the 
law  respecting  good  and  evil.     It  was  the  more  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done,  and  spread  out  into  a  vast  multiplicity  of  forms,  as 
the  dispensation  then  set  up  admitted  so  very  sparingly  of  direct 
instruction,  and  was  comparatively  stinted  even  in  its  supplies  of 
inward  grace ;  so  that  it  was  mainly  through  those  symbolical  trans- 
actions that,  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  was  to  be  acquired, 
and  its  demands  kept  fi^esh  upon  the  conscience.     Hence,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  carried  beyond  the  strictly  religions 
territory,  and  should  pervade  all  the  relations  ef  life.     The  Israel- 
ite, in  the  commonest  circumstances  rising  up  around  him,  in  the 
very  food,  he  ate,  must  have  something  to  remind  him  of  the  law  of 
his  God,  and  feel  himself  enclosed  on  every  side  with  the  signs  and 
indications  of  that  righteousness,  which  it  was  his  great  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  covenant  to  cherish  and  exemplify. 

Since  the  ceremonial  -law,  as  a  teaching  and  disciplinary  insti- 
tute, thus  coincided  with  the  moral,  and  only  in  another  form  re- 
echoed its  meaning,  and  confirmed  its  testimony,  it  is  plain,  iM 
Crod  never  could  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  outward  conformity  to  the 
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letter  of  tlie  Mosaic  ritual.  Nor,  though  support  has  often  been 
sought  in  Scripture  itself  for  this  shallow  notion,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  sacrifices,  does  the  least  foundation  exist  for  it  there. 
Hengstenberg  justly  remarks^  that  ^^  there  cannot  be  produced  out 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament  one  single  passage,  in  which  the  no^ 
tion,  that  sacrifices  of  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  state  of  mind 
is  the  offerers,  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  noticed,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  vigorously  opposing  it.  When,  for  example,  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  31,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  ungodly,  ^  I  will  not  smell 
the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours,'  and  when  in  Gen.  iv.  4,  5,  ite 
find  that  along  with  an  outward  similarity,  the  oiTerings  of  Cain 
and  Abel  met  with  such  a  different  reception  from  God,  and  that 
this  difference  is  represented  as  being  based  on  something  personal 
to  the  individuals,  it  is  all  but  expressly  asserted,  that  sacrifices 
were  regarded  only  as  expressive  of  the  mind  within."'*'  And  again : 
^^  That  the  law,  with  all  its  appearance  of  outwardness,  still  pos- 
sessed throughout  a  religious-moral,  an  internal,  spiritual  character,  ' 
is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  two  internal  commands  of  love  to 
God,  and  one's  neighbour,  are  in  the  law  itself  represented  as  those, 
in  which  all  the  rest  lie  enclosed,  the  fulfilment  of  which  carried 
along  with  it  the  fulfilment  of  all  individual  precepts,  and  without 
which  no  obedience  was  practicable:  'And  now,  Israel,  what  does 
the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,'  &c.  Deut.  x.  12,  vi.  5,  xi.  1, 18, 
xiii.  3^  XXX*  15,  20;  Lev.  xix.  18.  If  every  thing  in  the  law  is 
made  to  turn  upon  love,  it  is  self-evident,  that  a  dead  bodily  service 
could  not  be  what  was  properly  required*  Besides,  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
41,  the  violation  of  the  law  is  represented  as  the  necessary  product 
of  'an  uncircumcised  heart,'  and  in  Deut.  x.  16,  we  find  the  re- 
markable words:  'And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked,' — which  condemn  all  Pharisaism, 
that  is  ever  expecting  good  fruit  from  bad  trees,  and  would  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles,  "f — What  is  called  the 
ceremonial  law;  therefore,  was  just  in  its  immediate  and  primary  ^ 
aspect,  an  exhibition  by  means  of  symbolical  rites  and  institutions 
of  the  righteousness  enjoined  in  the  decalogue*! 

^2.)  But  the  more  fully  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation were  fitted  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  must  so  much  the 
more  have  tended  to  help  forward  the  other  end  of  the  law;  vie. 
to  produce  conviction  of  sin  and  prepare  the  heart  for  Christ. 
''By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin," — the  sense  of  shortcomings 
and  transgressions  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  insight  that  has 
been  obtained  into  its  true  spiritual  meaning*  And  the  tnanrfold 
restrictions  and  services  of  a  bodily  kind,  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  Israelites,  as  they  all  spoke  of  holiness  and  sin,  so  where  their 
voice  was  honestly  listened  to,  it  must  have  been  with  the  effect  of 

*  IntrodBc.  to  P».  xxxii. 

t  Autheot'ie,  ii.  p.  611,  6)3*  * 

t  For  some  good  remarks  on  tbis  subject^  see  Graves  on  Pent*  P.  ii.  Led.  2,  con- 
clusion. Bonie  additional  explanations  will  natorally  fall  to  be  made  regarding  it, 
wktD  w«  caose  Co  treat  of  the  ratification  of  the  covettant  by  sacriSoe. 

a 
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begettisg  impressions  of  gnik.  Thej  were  perpetnallj  nttering 
irithout  the  sanctuaxy  the  cry  of  transgression,  whieh  was  rising 
within,  under  the  throne  of  God,  from  the  two  tables  of  testimon j. 
They  might  he  said  to  do  more.  For  of  them  especially  does  it 
hold,  '^They  entered  that  the  offenoe  might  abonnd/'  since,  while 
calling  upon  men  to  abstain  from  sin,  they  at  the  same  time  imd.- 
tipliea  the  occasions  of  offence.  The  strict  limitations  and  nvrne- 
roos  reauirements  of  service,  throngfa  which  they  did  the  omey 
l^endered  it  nnavoidable  that  they  should  also  do  the  other;  ss  thej 
thus  necessarily  made  many  things  to  be  sin,  which  were  not  so 
before,  or  in  their  own  nature,  and  consequently  increased  bath 
the  number  of  transgressi(me,  and  their  harden  upon  the  eon- 
science.  How  comparatively  difficult  must  it  have  been  to  appre- 
hend through  so  many  occasions  and  witnesses  of  guilt  the  ligkt  c£ 
^od's  reconciliati<m  and  love  I  How  often  must  the  truly  spiritiud 
heart  have  felt  as  heavy-laden  with  its  yoke,  and  scarcely  able  to 
bear  it  I  And  how  ^ad  should  have  been  to  dl  the  members  of 
the  covenant  the  tidings  of  that  ^'liberty  with  which  Christ  makes 
his  people  free!" 

This,  however,  was  not  the  whole.  Had  the  ceremonial  institHr 
tions  and  services  simply  co-operated  with  the  decalogue,  in  pro- 
ducing upon  men^s  minds  a  conviction  of  guilt,  and  shutting  tksm 
up  to  the  necessity  of  salvation,  the  yoke  of  bondage  would  indeed 
have  been  intolerable,  and  despair  rather  than  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion must  have  been  the  consequence.  They  so  far  differed,  how- 
ever, from  the  precepts  of  the  law,  that  they  presented  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  for  the  sin  which  the  law  condemned — ^met  the  con- 
scions  defect  of  righteousness,  which  the  law  produced,  with  vicarious 
sacrifices  and  bodily  lustrations.  But  these,  as  formerly  notioed, 
were  so  manifestly  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view,  that  though  they 
might,  from  being  God's  own  appointed  remedies,  restore  tfa^ 
troubled  conscience  to  a  state  of  peace,  they  could  not  thoroug^y 
satisfy  it.  First  of  all,  they  betrayed  their  own  insufficiency,  by 
allowing  certain  fearful  gaps  in  the  list  of  transgressions  to  stand 
unprovided  for.  Besides,  the  comparatively  small  distinction  that 
was  made,  as  regards  purification,  between  mere  bodily  defilements 
and  moral  pollution,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  resorting  anew 
to  the  blood  of  atonement,  as  often  as  the  sense  of  guilt  again  re- 
turned, were  plain  indications  that  sudb  services  ^^  could  not  make 
the  comers  thereunto  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  con8<»ence.*' 
To  the  thoughtful  mind  it  must  have  seemed  as  if  a  struggle  was 
continually  proceeding  between  God's  holiness  and  the  sin  of  his 
<»reatures,  in  which  the  former  found  only  a  most  imperfect  vindi- 
cation. For  what  just  comparison  could  be  made  between  the 
forfeited  life  of  an  accountable  being  and  the  blood  of  an  irratioaul 
victim  ?  Or  between  the  defilements  Of  a  polluted  conscience  and 
the  external  washings  of  the  outward  man?  Surely  the  enlightened 
conscience  must  have  fel^  the  need  of  something  greatly  more 
valuable  to  compensate  for  the  evil,  done  by  sin,  and  must  hsve 
seen  in. the  existing  means  of  purification  only  the  temporary  sab- 
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stitntes  of  better  things  to  come.  Such,  at  least,  waa  the  ultimate 
deeign  of  Ood;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  or  clear- 
ness of  view  in  those  who  lived  among  the  shadows  of  the  law,  re- 
garding the  coming  realities  of  the  gospel,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  former  dispensation,  with- 
out being  prepared  to  hail  a  suffering  Messiah  as  the  only  true 
consolation  of  Israel ;  and  prepared  alsb  to  join  in  the  song  of  the 
redeemed,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing." 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  here  peculiarly 
lay  the  danger  of  the  members  of  the  Old  Covenant — a  danger, 
which  the  issue  too  clearly  proved,  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
them  were  able  properly  to  escape.  Not  seeing  to  the  end  of  th4 
Uiings  amid  which  they  were  placed,  and  wanting  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  the  awful  revelation  of  God's  righteousness  in  Christ,^ 
the  law  lailed  to  teach  them  effectually  of  the  nature  of  that  righ^* 
teousnesB,  or  to  convince  them  of  sin,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  Saviour.  But  failing  in  these  grand  points,  the 
law  became  a  sinmbling-block  and  a  hmderance  in  their  path.  For 
now  men's  consciences  a^'usted  themselves  to  the  imperfect  appear-^ 
ances  of  things,  and  acted  much  in  the  spirit  of  tnose  in  present 
times,  who,  as  a  sensible  and  pious  writer  expresses  it,  "try  to 
bring  up  the  power  of  free-will  to  holiness,  by  bringing  holiness 
down  to  the  power  of  free-will."'*'  The  dead  letter,  consequently, 
became  every  thing  with  them ;  they  saw  nothing  beneath  the  out* 
ward  shell,  nor  felt  any  need  for  other  and  higher  realities  than 
those  with  which  they  had  immediately  to  do.  Self-righteousness 
was  the  inevitable  result ;  and  that  rootine  itself  the  more  deeplj^^ 
and  towering  the  more  proudly  aloft  with  its  pretensions,  that  it 
bad  to  travel  the  round  of  such  a  vast  multiplicity  of  laws  and  or* 
dinances.  For  great  as  the  demand  was,  which  the  observance  of 
these  made  upon  the  obedience,  still,  as  viewed  by  the  carnal  eye, 
it  was  something  that  could  be  measured  and  done — not  so  broad 
bat  that  the  mind  could  grasp  it — and  hence,  instead  of  under* 
mining  the  pride  of  nature,  only  supplying  it  with  a  greater  mass 
erf*  materiab  for  erecting  its  claims  on  the  favour  of  Heaven.  This 
aelf-righteou»iess  was  the  prevailing  tendency  of  evil  under  the 
Old  Dispensation,  as  an  unconcern  about  personal  righteousness  is 
that  of  the  New.  How  many  were  snared  by  it !  And  how  fatally ! 
For  >of  all  "the  spirits  in  prison,'!  to  whom  the  word  of  the  gospel 
came  with  its  offers  of  deliverance,  those  proved  to  be  the  most 
hopelessly  incar-oerated  in  their  strongholds  of  error,  who  truste4 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  stumbled  at  the  roek 
of  a  free  salvation. 

*  Frastr  OR  SanctificstioB,  p.  398. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RELATION  OF  BELIEVERS  UNjPER  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TO  TflE 
LAW — IN  WHAT  SENSE  THEY  ARE  FREE  FROM  IT— AND  WHY  IT  IS 
NO  LONGER  PROPER  TO  KEEP  THB  SYMBOLICAL  INSTITUTIONS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  IT. 

The  relation  of  believers  under  the  New  Testament  to  the  law 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  among  divines.  This 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  apparently  contradictory  statements 
made  respecting  it  in  New  Testament  Scripture;  and  this  again, 
partly  from  the  change  introduced  by  the  setting  up  of  the  more 

^spiritual  machinery  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  partly  also  in 
consequence  of  the  mistaken  views  entertained  regarding  the  law, 
by  those  to  whom  the  gospel  first  came,  which  required  to  be  cor- 
rected by  strong  representations  of  an  opposite  description.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  find  our  Lord  saying,  ^^  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfll.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jdi  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"*  Stronger 
language  could  not  possibly  be  employed  to  assert  the  abiding  force 
und  obligation  of  the  law's  requirements  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation;  for  that  this  is  specially  meant  by  *-the  kingdom  of 
heaven,''  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  proof.  In  perfect  conformi- 
ty with  this  statement  of  our  Lord  we  find  the  apostles  every  where 
enforcing  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  law;  as  when  the  apostle  James 
describes  the  genuine  Christian  by  ^'his  looking  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  continuing  therein,"  and  exhorts  the  disciples 
**not  tp  speak  evil  of  the  law,  or  to  judge  it,  but  to  fulfil  it;"t  o' 
when  the  apostle  Paul  not  only  speaks  of  himself  as  "  being  under 
the  law  to  Christ,  "J  but  presses  on  the  disciples  at  Rome  and 

.  Galatia  the  constant  exercise  of  love  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
''the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"§  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Do 
we,  then,  make  void  the  law  through  faith?"  he  replies,  "God  for- 
bid; yea,  we  establish  the  law."|| 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  a  different  class  of 
passages,  we  meet  with  statements  that  seem  to  run  in  the  precisely 
opposite  direction,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  there 
alone,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  dogmatical  assertions,  although  in  a 
practical  form,  the  same  element  of  thought  occurs  in  the  other 
epistles.     In  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  lays  this  down  as  a 

•  Mattb.  V.  17—19.  t  Jas.  i.  35,  ii.  8-12.  t  1  Cor.  ix.  21. 

§  Rom.  xiii.  10;  Gal.  y.  14.  fl  Rom.  iii,  21. 
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certain  position,  that  'Hhe  li^w  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man, 
but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient/'*  And  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  indicates  a  certain  contrast  between  the  state  of  be- 
lierers  now  in  this  respect,  with  what  it  was  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, and  asserts  that  the  law  does  not  stand  in  the  relation 
it  once  did.  ''Now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  being  dead  to 
that  wherein  we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter/ 'f  -^^^  again,  ''Sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  yon,  for  you  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace.^J 

That  in  all  these  passages  the  law,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
is  meant — the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  sum  of  whose 
precepts  is  perfect  love  to  God  and  maji,  we  may  here  take  for 
granted,  after  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  in  tne  first  chapter 
of  this  Part*  It  seems  perfectly  unaccountable,  on  any  grounds 
of  criticism  at  least,  that  so  many  English  writers  should  have, 
thought  of  solving  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of  such  Ian* 
guage,  by  alleging  the  apostle  to  have  had  in  view  simply  the  cere* 
monial  law,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  moral.  This  view,  we 
should  imagine,  is  now  nearly  exploded  among  the  better  informed 
students  of  Scripture;  for  not  only  does  the  apostle,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  states,  speak  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  law, 
"without  limiting  or  qualifying  the  assertion — ^without  even  hinting 
at  any  distinction  between  moral  and  ceremonial  or  civil  precepts," 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  moral  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation — ^the  decalogue,  that 
he  has  specially  and  properly  in  view.§ 

In  what  respeqt,  then,  can  it  be  said  of  Christians,  that  they  are 
freed  from  this  law,  or  are  not  under  it?  We  must  first  answer 
the  question  in  a  general  way ;  after  which  only  can  we  be  prepared 
for  pointing  out  distinctly,  wherein  the  relation  of  the  members  of 
the  New  Covenant  to  the  law  differs  from  that  of  those  who  lived 
under  the  Old. 

1.  Believers  in  Christ  are  not  under  the  -law  as  to  the  ground 
of  their  condemnation  or  justification  before  God.  It  is  not  the 
law,  but  Christ,  that  they  are  indebted  to  for  pardon  and  life,  and 
receiving  these  from  him  as  his  gift  of  grace,  they  cannot  be  brought 

*  Ch»  i.  9.  t  Rom-  vii-  ^*  t  Rom.  vi.  14. 

§  The  "Work  of  Fraser  on  Sanctification,  which  is  less  Icnown  at  least  in  England 
than  it  should  be,  is  perfectly  conclusive  against  Locke,  Hamnnond,  Whitby  and 
others,  that  the  apostle  io  Romans  had  specially  in  view  the  moval  and  not  the  cere* 
inonial  law.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  such  a  notion  could  ever  have  been  enter- 
tained by  stich  men,  but  for  strong  doctrinal  prejudices.  The  error  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  brought  out  in  his  essay  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law,  is  not  so  palpable  as 
the  one  here  advert^  to,  but  it  is  the  one  generally  made  by  expositors,  especially 
those  of  the  Rationalist  School  on  the  Continent  (see  Biallobolt.  De  Abrog.  Legis,  p. 
57,  &c.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to,)  Viz.  that  the  apostle  includes  the  cere- 
monial along  with  the  moral,  and  treats  of  them  indiscriminately.  We  have  already 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  opposite  of  this;  and  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
to  clear  and  satisfactory  views  on  the  whole  subject  without  first  abandoning  this 
error,  and  regarding  the  argument  of  the  apostle  as  referring,  according  to  the  obvious 
tenor  and  import  of  his  language,  to  the  law,  whose  precepts  are  all  "holy  and  just 
and  good/'  and  that  perpetoally. 
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by  the  law  into  oondemnation  and  death.  The  reason  is,  that 
Christ  has  by  his  own  pure  and  spotless  obedience  done  what  the. 
law^  in  the  hands  of  fallen  hnmanitj,  could,  not  do — ^he  has  brought 
in  the  everlasting  righteousness,  which  by  its  infinite  worth  has 
merited  eternal  life  for  as  many  as  believe  upon  him.  '^  There  is 
therefbre  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ;*' 
^^ Whosoever  believeth  upon  him  is  justified  from  all  things^" -or, 
in  the  still  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  language  of  Christ  him- 
self, ^^  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  bj^ieveth  on  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  hath  passed  from  death  to  life."* 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
deliverance  from  the  law  as  a  covenant.  But  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  though  the  idea  ezpr^sed  in  such  language  is  scriptural, 
the  language  itself  is  not  so,  and  is  rather  fitted  to  mislead.  For 
it  appears  to  imply  that  as  the  law  was  certainly  formed  into  a 
'  covenant  with  the  Old  Testament  Church,  its  being  so  formed  made 
it  something  else  than  a  rule  of  life,  and  warranted  the  Israelites 
to  look  to  it,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  for  life  and  blessing. 
This  We  have  already  shown  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  law 
was  either  given  or  converted  into  a  covenant  among  them  *  and 
deliverance  from  it,  in  the  sense  mentioned  above,  marks  no  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  case  of  believers  under  the  Old  and 
that  of  those  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  The  stand- 
ing of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  was  in  srace ;  and  when  the 
law  came,  it  came  not  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  or  changing 
that,  but  only  to  direct  and  bind  thom  to  carry  out  the  important 
ends  for  which  th^y  had  been  partakers  of  grace  and  blessing. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  church  never  was  under  the  law 
as  a  covenant,. in  the  sense  commonly  understood  by  divines;  it  was 
only  the  mistake  of  the  carnal  portion  of  her  members  to  suppose 
themselves  to  have  been  so.  But  as  Ood  himself  is  unchangeable 
in  holiness,  the  demands  of  his  law,  as  revealed  to  men  in  grace, 
must  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  which  they  are  bound  in 
nature  to  comply  with  under  pain  of  his  everlasting  displeasure. 
In  this  respect  all  may  be  said,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 
being,  to  be  naturally  under  law  to  God,  and  as  transgressors  of 
law  liable  to  punishment.  But  through  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
we  are  not  so  under  it,  if  we  have  become  true  believers  in  him. 
We  have  pardon  and  acceptance  through  faith  in  his  blood ;  aad 
even  though  "in  manjr  things  offending  and  in  all  coming  short," 
yet  while  laith .  abides  in  us  we  cannot  come  into  condemnation. 
Xo  this  belong  all  such  passages  as  treat  of  justification,  and  rtr 
present  it  as  being  granted  without  the  law,  or  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  to  the  ungodly,  of  free  grace  in  Ohwst,  &c. 

2.  But  this  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  the  apostle  declares 
believers  now  to  be  free  from  the  law,  nor  the  respect  at  all  which 
h^  has  in  view  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  his  epistle  to 

.    *  Rom.  viii.  1;  Acts  xiii.  39$  John  v.  14. 
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tlie  RomaBfl.  For  the  snbjeot  he  is  there  handling  is  not  justifica- 
tion, but  sanctification.  The  question  he  is  discussing,  is  not  how, 
•0  condemned  and  sinful  creatures,  we  may  be  accepted  as  righteous 
before  Ood ;  but  how,  being  already  pardoned  and  accepted  in  the 
BeloTed,  we  ought  to  liye?  In  this  respect  also  he  affirms  that  we 
are  dead  to  the  law,  and  are  not  under  it,  but  under  gra^e — the  grace, 
that  is,  of  God's  indwelling  Spirit,  whose  quickening  impulse  and 
sweet  constraint  takes  th^  place  of  the  law's  outward  prescriptions 
and  ministerial  authority.  And  if  it  were  not  already  clear,  from 
the  order  of  the  apostle's  thoughts,  and  the  stage  at  which  he  has 
urrived  in  the  disiwMion,  that  it  is  in  thie  point  of  view  he  is  now 
considering  the  law,  the  purpose  for  which  he  asserts  our  freedom 
to  have  been  obtained,  would  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ; 
Tiz.  ^that  sin  might  not  have  dominion  over  us,"  (ch.  vi.  14,)  or, 
*^  that  the  righteousness  o^  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,"  (chii 
▼iii.  4.*) 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  then,  believers  are  not 
imder  the  kw  as  to  their  walk  and  conduct ;  or,  as  he  says  else- 
where, "the  law  is  not  for  the  righteous;"  believers  "haveth^ 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty."  But  is  not  this  dangerous  doetrine?  For  where  now  is 
the  safeguard  against  sin  ?  May  not  each  one  do  as  he  lists,  prac- 
tically forgetting  the  distinction  between  holiness  and  sin,  or  even 
denying  its  ^xiatence,  with  the  thorough  Antinomians,  as  regards 
the  children  of  God,  on  the  ground  that  where  no  law  is,  there  is 
no  transgreseionf  To  such  questions  the  apostle's  reply  is,  "God 
forbid," — so  far  from  it,  that  the  freedom  he  asserts  from  the  law 
has  for  its  sole  aim  a  deliverance  from  sin's  dominion,  and  a  fruit- 
fulness  in  all  well-doing  to  God. 

The  truth  more  fully  stated  is  simply  this :  When  the  believer 
receives  Christ  as  the  Lord  his  righteousness,  he  is  not  only  justi- 
fied by  grace,  but  he  comes  into  a  state  of  grace,  or  gets  grace 
into  his  heart  as  a  living,  reigning,  governing  principle  of  life. 
But  what  is  this  grace  but  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus?  And 
this  Spirit  is  emphatically  the  Holy  Spirit:  holiness  is  the  very 
element  of  his  being,  and  the  essential  law  of  his  working;  every 
desire  he  breathes,  every  feeling  he  awakens,  every  action  he  dis- 
poses and  enables  us  to  perform,  is  according  to  godliness.  And 
if  only  we  are  st^ciently  possessed  of  this  Spirit,  and  yield  our- 
selves to  his  direction  and  control,  '^e  no  longer  need  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  the  law;  we  are  free  from  it,  because  superior  to 

*  It  seeiDB  Tery  strange,  coniidering  how  plain  and  explicit  the  apoetle'a  meaning 
IB,  that  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge  should  still  say:  «The  main  question,  I  think, 
here  discussed  (viz.  in  ch.  vii.)  by  the  apostle  is,  how  is  a  man  to  be  justified  with 
God!''  (Dissertations,  1,  sec.  10.)  Haldane,  also,  in  his  commentery,  maintains 
the  same  obviously  untenable  view,  as  We  cannot  but  term  it.  Fraser  (Sanctifica- 
tion, on  Komi  vii.  4,)  justly  remarks,  that  though  the  similitude  of  marriage  used  by 
the  apostle  in  ch.  rii.,  "  might  be  explained  to  show  that  the  sinner  cannot  attain 
jostification  or  any  of  its  comfortable  consequences  by  the  law,*'  yet  that  it  is  ^an- 
other consequence  of  the  marriage  covenant  and  relation  that  he  hath  in  his  eye,'' 
viz.  <<the  bringing  forth  of  fruit  unto  (}rod;"  in  other  words,  the  maintaining  of  suc^ 
holy  lives  as  c<Histitate  our  sanctification. 
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it ;  quickened  and  led  by  the  Spirit,  we  of  onrselves  love  and  do 
the  things  which  the  law  requires. 

Does  not  nature  itself  teach  substantially  the  same  lesson  in  Us 
line  of  things  ?  Th^  child,  so  long  as  he  m  a  child,  must  be  suh- 
ject  to  the  law  of  his  parents ;  his  safety  and  well-being  depend  on 
his  being  so ;  he  must  be  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  checked  and 
Stimulated  by  that  law  of  his  parents,  otherwise  mischief  and  de- 
struction will  infallibly  overtake  him.  But  as  he  ripens  toward 
manhood,  he  becomes  freed  from  this  law,  because  he  no  longer 
needs  such  discipline  and  restraint;  he  is  a  law  to  himself,  putting 
away  childish  tlungs,  and  of  his  own  accord  acting  as  the  parentu 
audiority,  had  he  still  been  subject  to  it,  would  have  required  and 
enforced  him  to  do.  In  a  word,  the  mind  has  become  his,  from 
which  the  parental  law  proceeded,  and  he  has  consequently  become 
independent  of  its  outward  prescriptions.  And  what  is  it  to  be 
under  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit,  but  to  have  the  mind  of  God  ? — 
the  mind  of  Him  who  gave  the  law  simply  as  a  revelation  of  what 
was  in  his  heart  respecting  the  holiness  of  his  people ;  so  that  the 
more  they  have  of  the  one,  the  less,  obviously,  they  need,  of  the 
other ;  and  only  require  to  be  complete,  in  the  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
to  be  rendered  wholly  independent  of  the  bonds  and  restrictions 
of  the  law. 

Or,  think  again  of  the  relation  in  which  a  good  man  stands  with 
respect  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  is 
under  them ;  but,  in  another  and  higher  sense,  he  is  not — ^he  is 
above  them,  and  moves  along  his  course  freely  and  without  re- 
straint, as  if  they  existed  not.  For  what  is  their  design  and  ob- 
ject ?  To  prevent  under  severe  penalties  the  commission  of  crime. 
But  crime  is  already  the  object  of  his  abhorrence ;  he  needs  no 
penalties  to  keep  him  from  it;  he  would  never  touch  or  injure  the 
property  of  a  neighbour,  though  there  were  not  a  single  enactment 
m  the  statute-book  on  the  subject ;  his  own  love  of  good  and  ha- 
tred of  evil  keep  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  not  the  fines,  impri- 
sonments, or  tortures,  which  the  law  hangs  over  the  head  of  the 
criminal.     The  law  was  not  made  for  him. 

So  is  it  precisely  with  the  man  who  is  under  grace.  The  law, 
considered  as  an  outward  things  standing  over  him  with  so  many 
Commands  and  prohibitions,  is  in  a  manner  gone  for  him,  for  it  is 
npw  within  his  heart ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  his  inner 
man  ;  emphatically,  therefore,^ "  the  law  of  liberty  ;**  his  delight  is 
to  do  it,  and  it  were  better  for  him  not  to  live,  than  to  live  other- 
wise than  the  tenor  of  the  law  requires.  We  see  in  Jesus,  the 
holy  child  of  God,  the  perfect  exemplar  of  this  free-will  service  to 
heaven.  For  while  he  came  \q  fulfil  the  law,  being  replenished  with 
the  Spirit  above  measure,  he  ftilfilled  it  as  if  he  fulfilled  it  not ;  it 
was  his  very  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him ;  and  not 
more  certainly  did  the  law  enjoin,  than  he  in  his  inmost  soul  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  Such  also  in  a  measure  will  ever 
be  the  case  with  the  devout  believer  upon  Jesus^ — ^in  the  same  mea- 
sure in  which  he  has  received  of  his  Master's  spirit.   Does  the  law 
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command  him  to  boar  no  false  witness  against  his  neighbour  ?  He 
is  already  so  renewed  in.  the  spirit  of  bis  mind,  as  to  speak  the 
truth  in  his  heart,  and  be  ready  to  swear  to  his  own  hurt.  Does 
the  law  demand,  thronsh  all  its  precepts,  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
brotherly  love  to  men  r  Why  should  it  need  to  do  so  of  him  who 
has  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  love  bearing  sway  within,  and  therefore 
may  be  said  to  live  and  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  love?  Like 
Paul,  he  can  say,  with  king-like  freedom,  '^I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  strengthening  me;"  even  in  chains  I  am  free;  I 
choose  what  God  chooses  for  me ;  his  will  in  doing  or  sujQTering  I 
embrace  as  my  own ;  for  I  have  him  working  in  me  botii  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Now,  it  is  here  that  the  difference  properly  comes  in  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations — a  difference,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  carefully  marked,  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  kind. 
In  correspondence  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  divine  administration,  the  relative  position  of  be- 
lievers has  changed  to  the  law  and  the  Spirit ;  but  tinder  both  cove- 
nants alike,  an  indispensable  place  belongs  to  each  of  them,  and 
though  differently  given,  yet  still  both  given,  and  for  the  same 
ends  and  purposes.  In  the  former  dispensation  the  law  stood  more 
prominently  out,  and  was  the  grand  ostensible  means  for  leading 
men  to  holiness — ^supplying,  as  by  a  sort  of  artificial  stimulant  and* 
support,  the  still  necessary  defect  in  the  inward  gift  of  the  Spirit's 
grace.  We  say  ihe^necesaaiy  defect;  for  the  proper  materials  of 
the  Spirit's  working,  the  great  objects  of  faith  and  hope,  not  yet 
being  provided  or  openly  revealed,  the  Spirit  could  not  be  fully 
given,  nor  could  his  work  be  carried  on  otherwise  than  in  a  myste^ 
ry.  It  was  so  carried  on,  however;  every  true  member  of  the  co- 
venant was  a  partaker  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  had  his  standing 
in  grace,  only  his  relation  to  the  Spirit  was  of  a  moi^  hidden  and 
secret,  to  the  law,  of  a  more  ostensible  and  manifest  character.  In 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  this  relation  is  precisely  reversed, 
although  in  each  respect  it  still  exists.  The  work  of  Christ,  which 
furnishes  the  proper  materials  of  the  Spirit's  operations,  having 
been  accomplished,  and  himself  glorified,  the  Spirit  is  now  fully 
and  unreservedly  given ;  it  is  through  his  grace  accompanying  the 
word  of  the  gospel,  that  the  divine  kingdom  avowedly  purposes  to 
effect  its  spiritual  designs,  and  bring  forth  its  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness to  God.  This,  therefore,  it  is  to  which  the  believer  now  stands 
immediately  and  ostensibly  related,  as  the  agency  through  which 
Jie  is  to  fulfil  the  high  ends  of  his  calling — while  the  law  retires 
into  the  back-ground,  or  should  be  known  only  as  existing  within, 
impressed  in  all  its  essential  lines  of  truth  and  duty  upon  the  tablet 
of  the  heart,  and  manifesting  itself  in  the  deeds  of  a  righteous  life. 
Whether  the  law  or  the  spirit  stand  more  prominently  forward,  the 
end  is  the  Same — riffhteousness.  The  only  difference  that  exists, 
is  as  to  the  means  of  securing  this  end^ — ^more  outward  in  the  one 
ease,  more  inward  in  the  other ;  yet  in  each  a  measure  of  both  re^ 
quired^  and  one  and  the  same  point  aimed  at.     Hence  the  word  of 
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the  apostle  i  ^*  Chri^  ia  the  end  of  the  kw  for  r^hteouoness  to  ererj 
one  that  beliereth,"  that  is,  both  alike  are  for  righteousness — ^thst 
is  the  one  ^reat  end. which  Christ  and  the'Iaw  have  equally  in  view; 
but  in  Christ  it  is  secured  in  a  far  higher  way  than  it  could  posai- 
bly  be  through  the  law,  since  he  has  not  only  perfected  himself  as 
the  divine  head  and  surety  of  his  people  in  the  righteousness  which 
the  law  requires,  but  also  endows  them  with  the  plentiful  grace  of 
his  Spirit,  "  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
them,  walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

With  these  distinctions  clearly  perceived,  we  shall  easily  undo*- 
stand  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures  of  the  differ- 
ence, in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  to  the  condition  of  believeri 
under  the  past  and  the  present  dispensations  respectively.  This 
is  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  comparative  freedom,  that  of  a  certain 
species  of  restraint  or  bondage — not  the  bondage,  indeed,  of  slaves 
and  mercenaries,  which  belonged  only  to  the  carnal,  as  opposed  to 
the  believing  portion  of  the  church — but  the  bondage  of  those,  who, 
though  free-born  childfen,  are  still  in  nonage,  and  must  be  kept 
under  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  an  external  law.  This,  how- 
ever, could  in  no  case  be  the  whole  of  the  agency  with  which  the 
believer  was  plied,  for  then  his  yoke  must  have  been  literally  the 
galling  bondage  of  the  slave.  He  must  have  had  more  or  less  the 
Spirit  of  life  within,  begetting  and  prompting  him  to  do  the  things 
which  the  law  outwardly  enjoined-^making  the  pulse  of  life  in  the 
heart  beat  in  harmony  with  the  rule  of  life  prescribed  in  the  law; 
so  that,  while  he  still  felt  as  under  tutors  and  governors,  it  was  not 
us  one  needing  to  be  ''held  in  with  bit  and  bridle,"  but  rather  as 
one  disposed  readily  an.d  cheerfully  to  keep  to  the  appointed  course. 
This  would  be  the  case  with  him  always  the  more,  the  more  dili- 
gently he  employed  the  measure  of  grace  placed  within  his  readi ; 
and  if  in  a  spirit  of  faith  he  could  indeed  '''lift  the  latch  and  force 
his  way"  onwards  to  the  end  of  those  things  which  were  then 
established,  he  mi^ht  even  have  become  insensible  t6  the  bonds  and 
trammels  of  his  childhood^condition,  and  be  conscious  of  the  free  and 
manly  spirit  of  a  ripened  saint.  So  it  unquestionably  was  with 
the  Psalmist,  and  doubtless  might  have  been  with  all,  if  they  had 
but  used,  as  he  did,  the  privileges  of  grace.  For  such,  the  law  wis 
not  a  mere  outward  yoke,  nor  properly  a  yoke  at  all ;  it  was  "  withm 
their  heart;"  they  delighted  in  its  precepts,  and  meditated  therein 
day  and  night ;  to  listen  to  its  instructions  was  sweeter  to  them 
than  honey,  and  to  obey  its  dictates  wad  better  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver.* 

It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a  cooiparative  sense,  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  Scripture  referred  to; 
and  of  couri>e  in  the  same  sense,  that  similar  passages  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Such,  for  example,  as 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-^—34  :  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  make  a^  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the 

*  See  espeeiaUy  Ps«  i.,  xv.,  xxir.,xl.,  czU. 
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hoT^Be  ot  Judah ;  not  aceording  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  .  .  .  but  thifl  ehall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel:  After  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people; 
WEtd  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,"  &o.  (comp. 
Exek.  jxxvi.  25—27,  which  differs  only  in  particularizing  the  agency, 
by  which  the  better  state  of  things  was  to  be  introdaced---tbe  larger 
gift  of  the  Spirit.)  ^^The  discourse  here  cannot  be  of  a  new  and 
more  complete  revelation«of  the  law  of  God,  for  this  ie  oommon  ie 
both  economies  ;  no  jot  or  tittle  of  it  can  be  lost  under  the  New 
Testament,  nor  can  a  jot  or  tktie  be  added  to  it ;  God's  law  rests 
on  his  nature,  and  this  is  eternally  immutable,  (Mai.  iii.  6.)  Ju6t 
as  little  can  the  discourse  be  of  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
relation,  which  by  n  o  means  has  the  former  for  its  groundwork. ' '  In 
this  respect,  Kimchi  rightly. remarks:  ^'Non  erit foederis  novitas,. 
•ed  stabilimentum  ejus''  (not  a  change  but  an  establishing  of  the 
covenant.)  The  covenant  with  Israel  is  eternal ;  JehovtSi  would 
not  be  Jenovah,  if  an  absolutely  new  beffinning  could  take  place. 
(Bom.  XV.  8.)  When,  therefore,  the  subject  of  discourse  is  here 
the  antithesis  of  an  old  and  a  new  covenant,  the  former  miist 
designate,,  not  the  relation  of  God  to  Israel  in  itself,  and  in  all  its 
extent,  but  rather  only  the  former  manifestation  of  this  relation-^ 
that,  through  which  the  Lord,  until  the  time  of  the  prophet,  had 
made  himself  known  as  the  God  of  Israel."*  And  in  regard  te 
the  diiTerence  indicated  by  the  prophet  as  to  the  believer's  connex- 
ion with  the  law  under  the  two  covenants,  the  learned  author  ex- 
pressing his  concurrence  in  particular  with  Calvin  and  Buddeus, 
goes  on  to  show,  that  this  also  is  not  absolute,  but  onlv  relative. 
He  justly  states,  that  the  idea  of  a  putely  outward  giring  of  the 
law  is  inconceivable,  as  God  would  then  have  done  for  Israel  nothing 
farther  than  he  did  for  the  betrayer  Judas,  in  whose  conscience  he 
proclaimed  his  holy  law,  without  giving  him  any  power  to  repent-— 
that  the  terms  in  which  the  law  is  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist,  in 
the  name  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  shows  it  to  have  been  in  their 
experience  no  longer  a  law,  that  worketh  wrath,  but  a  law  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Spirit  whose  commands  are  not  grievous — ^and  that 
the  antithesis  between  the  Old  and  the  New  state  of  things,  though 
in  itself  but  relative,  was  expressed  in  the  absolute  form,  merely 
because  the  gift  of  the  Old  Testament  appeared,  when  compare4 
i^ith  the  infinitely  more  important  and  richer  blessing  of  the  New, 
as  so  small,  that  it  vanished  out  of  sight. 

But  something  ebe  than  that  should  also  vanish  from  our  sight. 
For  if  we  enter  into  these  views,  not  more  accordant  with  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  thah  based  in  the  nature  of  things,  the* 
idea  of  the  law's  abrogation  or  abolition  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  whatever  form  proposed,  will  be  repudiated  as  equally 

*  H^fBteBberg'a  Chrktology  on  Jtr.  ixzi.  31* 
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dangerous  and  ungrounded.    The  law  is  in  no  proper  sense  abolished 
by  the  revelations  of  the  gospel;  nor  does  the  apostle  in  Jiny  fair 
construction  of  his  language  say  that  It  is.     He  merely  says,  that 
through  grace  we  are  not  under  it,  and  in  a  conjugal  respect  are 
dead  to  it.     In  a  certain  qualified  sense,  believers  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times  might  be  said  to  be  ^  married  to  it,  or  to  be  tinder  it — 
only,  however,  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  God'  himself — the  God  of 
grace,  as  well  as  of  law— was  properly  their  husband  ( Jer.  xxxi. 
32,)  and  they  stood  under  the  covenant  of  grace  before  they  came 
under  the  covenant  of  law«     But  though  even  in  that  qualified 
sense  believers  are  not  now  under  the  Taw  or  married  to'  it,  the 
nghteousness  required  is  as  much  binding  upon  their  consciences, 
and  expected  at  their  hands,  as  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period 
of  the  church's  history.     More  so,  indeed;  for  the  very  reason,  as 
the  apostle  telk  us,  why  they  are  placed  less  directly  under  the 
law,  and  more  under  th^  Spirit,  is«  that  the  end  of  the  law  might 
be  more  certainly  attained,  that  a4icber  harvest  might  be  yielded 
of  its  righteousness.     Therefore,  it  is,  that  in  the  same  epistle  in  < 
which  those  expressions  are  used,  conformity  to  the  law's  require- 
ments is  still  held  out,  and  inculcated  as  the  very  perfection  of 
Christian  excellence  (Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10.)     For  it  is  not,  as  if  these 
two,  the  law  and  the  Spirit,  were  contending  authorities,  or  forces 
drawing  in  two  distinct  and  separate  lines.     No,  they  are  essen- 
tially and  thoroughly  agreed — emanations  both  of  them  of  the  un- 
changing, holiness  of  Godhead — the  one  the^  outward  form  and  ex- 
pression of  this,  the  other  its  inward  spring  and  throbbing  pulse 
of  life.     What  the  one  teaches,  the  other  wills — ^what  the  one  re- 
quires, the  other  enables  to  perform ; — and  precisely  as  the  law  at 
first  came  as  a  handmaid  to  the  previously  existing  covenant  of 
grace,  so  does  it  still  remain  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  to  aid  him, 
amid  the  workings  of  the  fiesh,  and  the  imperfections  of  grace,  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  he  condescends  to  dwell  and 
act  in  the  bosoms  of  men;* 

*  Hence  the  monstrous  absurdity  and  error  of  Antinomianism^  which  proceeds  oa 
the  supposition  of  the  law  and  the  SSpirit  being  two  distifict,  possibly  contending  aa* 
thorities— a  doctrine  not  so  much  opposed  to  any  particular  portion  of  Scripture,  as 
the  common  antithesis  of  all  its  revelations^  and  the  subversion  of  all  its  principles. 
But  let  it  once  be  understood,  that  the  law  and  the  Spirit  have  but  one  end  in  view, 
and  one  path,  in  a  sense,  to  reach  it — ^that  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  wixbin,  invari- 
ably, and  by  the  highest  of  all  neceasitiea,  take  the  direclion  prescribed  by  the  law 
without — let  this  be  understood^  and  Antinomianism  wants  even  the  shadow  of  a 
ground  to  stand  upon. — It  is  not  merely  the  Antinomians,  however,  who  contend  for 
^he  abrogation  of  the  law;  the  same  thing  is  substantially  done -by  certain  divines, 
who  aeem  to  regard  themselves  a«  the  peculiar  guardians  of  divine  truth  against  An- 
tinomianism. For  example.  Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  Essay  before  referred  to,  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Law,  maintains  this  position :  <<The  simplest  and  clearest  way 
then  of  stating  the  case,  is  to  lay  down,  on  the- one  hand,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
limited  both  to  the  nation  of  the  IsraeHtes,  and  to  the  period  before  the  gospel ;  but, on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  natural  principles  of  molality,  which,  among  other  things, it 
'inculcates,  are  from  their  own  character  of  universal  obligation,  and  that  Christians 
ate* bound  to  obey  the  moral  commandments  it  contAined,  not  btietm^e  they  are  com- 
mandments of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  because  they  ar4  moral."  This  view,  which  puts 
the  decalogue  on  a  footing^  with  the  laws  of  Solon  or  Mahomet,  in  so  far  as  any  obIis;a- 
tion  on  the  conscience  is  concerned,  is  that  also  maintained,  and  with  a  considerable 
show  t)f  learning,  supported  by  Bialloblotzky,  in  hia  work  I>e  Abrog.  Legia,  the  sub- 
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Hero  the  qtiestion  comes  in,  Of  what  use  is  the  law  to  those  who 
realiy  are  under  the  Spirit?  It  woold  he  of  none,  if  the  work  of 
spiritual  renovation,  which  his  grace  is  giyen  to  effect,  were  per* 
fect€4  in  us.  But  siitce  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  im- 
perfectioa  still  cleaves  to  the  child  of  God,  and  the  flesh,  in  a 
^eatef  or  less  degree,  still  wars  against  the  Spirit,  the  outward 
discipline  of  the  Taw  can  never  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Even 
St.  Paul  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  found  the  flesh  lusting 
against  the  Spirit,  and  that  though  he  was  ever  following  after,  he 
was  conscious  of  not  having  jet  attained  to  the  full  measure  of 
grace  and  excellence  in  Christ.  .Therefore,  for  his  own  quicken- 
ing and  direction,  as  weU  as  for  that  of  others,  he  felt  it  needful 
to  press  the  demands  of  law,  and  to  look  to  the  exceeding  breadth 
of  its  requirements.  Luther  also,,  and  his  fellow-labourers,  al- 
though their  views  were  not.  always  correct  as  to  the  relation  in 
which  Israel  stood  to  the  law,  nor  by  any  means  clear  regarding 
the  precise  nature  of  the  change  introduced  by  the  gospel,,  yet 
were  sound  enAugh  on  this  point*  As  appears  even  by  the  quota- 
tions prpduced.  by  Bialloblotaky  from  their  symbolical  books ;  for 
example:  ^^ Although  the  law  was  not  made  for  the  righteous  (ki 
the  apostle  testifies,  1  Tim.  i.  9,)  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood, 
as  if  the  righteous  might  live  without  law.  For  the  divine  law  is 
written  upon  their  hearts*  The  true  and  genuine  meaning,  there* 
fore,  of  Paul's  words  is,  that  the  law  cannot  bring  those  who  have 
been  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ  under  its  curse,  and*  that 

stance  of  which,  thoagh  with  the  rappreseiojA  of  *ome  of  the  more  obnoxious  state- 
meats,  we^regret  to  see,  has  been  served  up  in  the  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  for  students  in 
this  country.  The  form  into  which  the  learned  author  throws  his  statement  is,  that 
the  nomothetical  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  bat  its  didactical  aptho- 
rity  remains^  in  other  words,  it  has  no  binding  force  as  a  law  upon  the  conscience,  but 
naay  still  be  profitably  used  for  direction  in  the  way  of  duty,  due  allowance,  of  course, 
being  made  for  all  that  belonged  to  it  of  temporary  appointment  and  ceremonial  ob- 
•ervanpe,  which  is  no  longer  even  a  matter  of  duty.  His  chief  arguments  in  support- 
ing this  view,  are,  that  in  some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  marriage, 
the  symbolical  rites  (for  all  are  thrown,  as  we  observed  before,  into  one  heap,)  Christ 
and  his  apostles  have  corrected  the  law — and  that  they  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  etternal  tyranny  of  the  law  (as  if  these  were  two  contending  niasters, 
and  we  actually  liave  the  passage,  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,'^  produced  in 
proof  of  the  argument,  p.  63.)  We  have  already  met  these  arguments,  and  need  not 
enter  into  any  new  examination  of  them.  But  we  may  simply  remark,  that  such 
▼lews  necessarily  open  the  widest  door  for  Antinomianism  and  Rationalism;  for  if, 
«8  possessors  of  the  Spirit,  we  roust  first  judge  what  part  of  the  law  is  moral  or  didac- 
ticy^aud  even  when  we  have  ascertained  this,  still  are  permitted  to  hold  that  we  are 
not  ^connected  with  it  as  a  matter  of  binding  and  authoritative  obligation,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  slight  convictions  of  sin  will  be  felt,  what  loose  notions  of  duty  entertained, 
how  feeble  a  barrier  left  against  either  the  carnal  or  the  fanatical  spirit  ridding  itself 
of  the  plainest  obligations. — Many  unguarded  statements,  easily  susceptible  of  an  im* 
proper  meaning,  and  partly,  indeed,  expressing  such,  are  to  be  found  in  Luther's 
works  on  the  law,  some  of  whi<^h  are  quoted  by  Bialloblotzky.  But  his  real  views, 
when  carefully  and  do9trinally,  not  controversially  expressed,  were  substantially  cor- 
rect^ as  may  be  seen  in  the  quotation  given  from  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  in  the 
text— or  from  Melancthon's  works,  which  Luther  is  welt  known  to  have  held  to  be 
better  expositions  than  his  own  of  their  doctrinal  views.  For  example,  after  speaking 
(vol.  i.  p.  309)  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  not  availing  to  justification,  and  ih  its  civil  and 
ceremonial  parts  done  away,  Melancthon  adds:  "But  the  moral  law,  since  it  is  th^ 
.wisdom  of  Grod  and  his  eternal  rule  of  righteousness,  and  has  been  revealed,  that  man 
ahoold  be  like  (Sod,  cannot  be  abolished,  but  remains  perpetually,  Rom.  iii.  31,  viii.  4.** 
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its  restraint  cannot  be  irkdome  to  the  renewed^  rfnce  they  deHgEt 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man....Bat  belieyersare  not  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  renewed  in  this  li|e.  *  And  though  their  ains 
are  covered  by  the  absolntely  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  «o  as 
not  to  be  imputed  to  believers  to  their  condemnation — and  though 
the  mortification  of  the  old  Adam,  and  the  renovation  in  the  spirit 
,  of  their  mind  has  be^n  begrm  by  the  Holy.  Spirit,  yet  the  old 
Adam  stilLremMns  in  nature's  powers  and  Affections,"  &c.*. 

There  are  three  different  respects  in  which  we  still  need  the  law 
x>f  Qodf  and  which  it  will  be  enough  briefly  to  indicate:   1.  To 
keep  ns  under  grace,  as  the  source  of  all  our  security  and  Uesa- 
Ing.  '  Thip  We  are  ever  apt  through  the  pride  and  self-confidence 
^f  the  flesh  to  forget,  even  though  .we  have  already  in  some  mea- 
sure known  it.     Therefore  the  law  must  be  our.  schoolmaster,  not 
only  to  bring  us  to  Ohriat  at  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  life,  bat 
also -afterwards  to  keep  us  there,  and  force  continually  back  upon 
us  the  conviction,  that  we  must  be  in  all  respectef  the  debtors  of 
gra<^.     For  when  we  see  what  a  reach  of  holiness  is  in  the  law 
of  Ood,  how  it  esrtends  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  our  words.  Bnd  actions,  and  demanda,  in  regard  to 
.  all,  the  exercise  of  an  unswerving  devoted  love,  then  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  la-v^,  if  trusted  in  as  a  ground  of  confidence,  must 
still  woork  wrath,  and  that,  convinced  by  it  as  transgressors,  we 
must  betake  for  all  peace  and  consolation  to  die  ^race.of  Christ* 
Here  alone,  in  his  atonement,  can  fe  find  satisfaction  ta  our 
consciences,  and  here  alone  also  in  the  strengthening  aid  of  his 
Spirit,  the  ability  tO  do  the  things  which  the  law  requires.    2.  The 
law,  again,  is  needed  to  restrain  and  hold  us  back  from  thoQe  sins 
which  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  commit.     It  is  true,  that 
in  one  who  is  really  a  subject  of  grace,  there  can  be  no  habitual 
inclination  to  live  in  sin ;  for  he  is  God's  workmanship  in  Christ 
Jesus,  created  in  him  unto  good  works.     But  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  the  devices  of  the  spiritual  adversary  may  often  be 
too  much  for  any  measure  of  grace  he  has  already  received  suc- 
cessfully to  resist;  he  mdy  want  in  certain  circumstances  the  will- 
ing and  faithful  mind  either  to  withstand  evil  or  to  prosecute,  as 
he  should,  the  path  of  righteousness ;  find,  therefore,  the  law  is 
Still  placed  before  him  by  the  Spirit  with  its  stern  prohibitions  aud 
awful  threatenings  to  move  with  fear,  where  love  fails  to  prompt 
and  influence  the  heart.     Thus  the  apostle:  ^^I  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you  but  Christ  and  him  crucified  " — ^it  is  my 
delight,  my  very  life,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  his  salvation — 
but  if  the  flesh  should  recoil  from  the  work  and  render  the  spirit 
unwilling,  ^^a  dispensation  is  committed  to^  me,  yea  wo  is  unto 
.me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."     Thus  the  discipline  of  the  law 
comes  in  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  the  spirit,  and  check  the 
still  regaining  tendencies  of  sin«     3.  And  it  is  yet  farther  needed 
to  present  continually  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  dear  repre- 

*  De  Abr^g.  Legif^  pi  72,  73.     . 
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sentation  of  the  righteonsneil^  which,  through  the  grace  of  the  . 
Spirit,  believers  should  b^  ever  etriving  to  attiiiu;  Whue  that  grace 
18  still  imperfect,  they  are .  necessarily  in  danger  of  entertaining 
low  and  defective  views  of  duty;  nay,  in  times  of  peculiar' tempta- 
tion or  undue  excitement,'  they  might  even  mistake  the  motions  of 
the  flesh  for  the  pjomptings  of  the  Spirit,,  and  turn  aside  into  the 
path  of  error.  But  the  laW  stands  before  them  with  its  revelation 
of  righteousness,  as  a  faithful  and  resplendent  Isirror,  in  which 
they  may  behold,  without  any  danger  of  delusion  or  tnistake,  the 
perfect  image  of  that  excellence  which  they  should  be  ever  yield- 
ing to  God.  '^We  are  free-^we^have  the  Spirit,  and  are  not  sub^ 
jeet  to  bondage."  Trut^,  but  free-only  to  act  as  servants  of  Christ, 
and  not  throw  around  you  a  cloak  of  malieiousniBSS.  You  are  free, 
Dot  to  introduce  what  you  please  into  the  service  of  God,  for  he  is 
a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  allow  his  glory  to  be  associated  with 
,the  vain  imaginations  of  men ;  you  are  free  to  worship  him  only 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Ton  ar^  free — ^what!  to  give  or  withhold, 
as  Seems  good  to  you,  what  may  be  needed,  to  advance  the  cause  • 
of  God  in  the  world — ^to  employ  or  not  for  sacred  purposes  the 
weekly  return  of  his  day  of  rest !  How  impossible !  seeing,  that 
if  you  are  really  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  must  have 
Ibeen  breathed  into  your  soul,  so  as  of  neceesity  to  make  it  your 
delight  to  do  what  you  can  for  his  glory,  and  to  engage  in  the 
services. which  bring  you  into  nearest  fellowship  with  Heaven.-r- 
Thus,  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  is  a  freedom  only  within  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  the. law;  and  the  law  itself  must  stand,  lest  the  fiesh, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  should  m 
its  wantonness  break  out  into  courses  which  are  displeasing  to  tHe 
mind  of  God. 

So  much  for  the  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense — the  law  of 
the  ten  commandments,  the  freedom  from  which  enjoyed  by  the 
Christian  is  not  absolute,  but  relative  only ;  just  as  the  Israelites' 
Want  of  the  Spirit  was  also  relative,  and  not  absolute.  But  in 
eegard  to  what  is  called  the  ceremonial  law,  the  freedom  is  abso- 
lute, and  to  keep  up  the  observance  of  its  symbolical  institutions 
and  services  after  the  new  dispensation  entered,  was  not  only  to 
retain  a  ydke  that  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  also  an  incongru- 
ity t6  be  avoided,  and  even  a  danger  to  be  shunned.  For  viewed  ' 
simply  as  teaching  ordinances,  intended  to  represent  and' incul- 
cate the  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  they  were  superseded 
at  the  introduction  of  the\  gospel' by  the  appointment  of  other 
means,  more  suitable  as  instruments  in  the  Band  of  the  Spirit  for 
ministering  instrtiction  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  change  then 
brought  into' the  divine  administration  was  characterized,  through- 
out by  a  more  immediate  and  direct  handling  of  the  things  of 
God.  They' were  now  things  no  longer  hid  under  a  vail,  but  openly 
disclosed  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  And  ordinances,  which  were 
adapted  to  a  state  of  the.  church,  when  neither  the -Spirit  was  fully 
given,  nor  the  things  of  God  were  clearly  reveled,  could  notpos- 
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siblybe  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  <5hiirch,of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  grand  ordinance  her^  must  6e  the  free  and  open  mant- 
featation  of  the  truth — written  first  in  the  word  of  inspiration,  and 
thenceforth  continually  proclaimed  anew  by  the  preaching  of  the 

fospel ;  and  ^uch  symbolical  institutions  as  were  still  needed,  must 
e  grafted  upon  the  clear  .revelations  of  this  "^ford,  and  like  those 
of  the  former  dispensation,  bespeaking  a  reserve  in  the  truth 
already  revealed,  or  only  a  dim  apprehensiou  of  the  better  things 
to  come.  Hence,  th6  old  ritual  of  service  should  have  fallen  into 
desuetude,  "whenever  the  new  state  of  things  came  in;  and  the 
tenacity  with  whicli  the  Judaizing  Christians  clung  to  it,  was  the 
indication  of  a  very  imperfect  enlightenment  and  grovelling' taste. 
So  long  as  they  could  get  the  kernel  only  through  the  shell,  it 
was  their  duty  to  take  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other;  But 
now,  when  the' kernel  itself  was  presented  ta  them  in  naked  sim- 
plicity, still  to  insist  upon  having  the  shell  along  with  it,  was  the 
clear  sign  of  an  unhealthy  condition — an  undoubted  proof  that 
they  had  not  yet  corie  to  the  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
gospei  truth,  and  were  disposed  to  rest  unduly  in  mere  outward  ob* 
servances.  .  The'  apostle,  tlierefore,  on  this  score  alone  justly  de- 
nounces such  Judaizers  as  carnal ;  and  as  in  spiritual  things  acting 
the  piirt  of  persons  who,  though  of  full  age,  have  not  .put  away 
childish  things,  but  continue  in  a  willing  ^^  bondage  to  the  elements 
of  the  world." 

This,  however,  wis  by  no  means  the' whole  of  the  misapprehen- 
sion which  such  conduct  betrayed.  For  while  those  ordinances  of 
tlie  formier  dispensation  were  in  one  point  of  view  means  of  in- 
struction and  grace,  in  {another  they  were  signs  and  acknowledge 
m6nts  of  debt.  Calling,  as  they  did,,  continually  for  acts  of  atone- 
ment and  .cleansing,  and  yet  presenting  nothing  that  could  satis- 
factorily purge  the  conscience,  they  were,  even  whon  rigorously 
performed,  testimonies,  that  the  heavy  reckoning  for  guilt  was  not 
yet  properly  met— bonds  of  obligation  for  the  time  relieved,  but 
standing  over  to  some  future  period  for  their  full  and  adequate  dis- 
charge. This  discharge  in  full  was  given  by  Christ  when  he  suf- 
fered ou'  the  cross,  and  brought  in  complete  satisfaction  for  all  the 
demands  of  the  violated  law.  He  is,  therefore,  said  to  have  "blot- 
ted out  the  handwriting  of  ©rdinunces  that  was  against  us,  and 
took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  tp  the;  cross.**  iSie  charges  of 
guilt  and  condemnation  which  that  handwriting  had  been  perpetu- 
ally making  against  men  as  transgressors,  were  now  laid  in  one 
mass  upon  the  body  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  with  its  death 
were  foj  ever  abolished.  ^  So  that  those  ceremonies  being,  as  Cal- 
vin justly  terms  them, "  attestations  of  n\eh's  guilt,  and  instruments 
witnessing  their  liability/'  "Paul  with  good  reason  warned  the 
Colossians,  how  seriously  they  would  relapse,  if  they  allowed  a 
yoke  in,  that , way  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  By  so  doing,  they  at 
.the  same  time  deprived  themselves  of  all  benefit  from  Christ,  who  by 
^s  eternal  sacrifice  onc^  offered,  had  abolished  those  daily  sacri- 
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fioes,  which  were  indeed  powerfiii  to  attest  sin,  but  could  do  no- 
thing to  destroyit."*  It  was  in  effect  to  say,  that  they  did  not 
regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  jA. itself  a.  perfect  satisfaction  for 
the  guilt  of  their  sins,  but  required  the  purifications  of  thp  law  to 
make  it  completje — at  once  dishonouring  Christ,  and  showing  that 
they  took  the  Old  Testament*  ceremonies  for  something  else  than 
thev  really  were.f 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
belieyers  there  was  still  a  sort  of  propriety,  or  even  of  obligation, 
in  continuing  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  Moses— -until,  at  least^ 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  jras  written,  formally  discharging  them 
from  air  further  attendance  upon  such  services.^  But  t-faere  is  no 
real  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  It  is  true,  that  no  express 
and  authoritative  injunction  was  given  at  first  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  those  services ;  but  this  was  done  simply  in  accommoda- 
tion to  their  religious  prejudices,-  which  might  have  received  too 
great  a  sho^k,'  and  among  their  unbelieving  neighbours  excited  too 
outrageous  <  an'  opposition,  if  the  change  had  at  once  been  intro- 
dticed.  But  so  far  as  obligation  and  duty  were  concerned,  they 
should  have  required  no  explicit  announcement,  on  the  subject  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  already  been  given  in'  the  facts  of  gospel 
history,  -  When  the  vail  was  rent  in  twain,  abolishing  the  distinc- 
tion At  the  centre,  all  others  of  an  outward  kind  of  necessity  gave 
way.  When  the  great  High  Priest  had  fulfilled  hid  work,  no  work 
remained  to  be  done  by  any  other  priest.  Th%gospcl  of  shadows 
was  evidently  gone,  the  gospel  of  realities  come.  And  the  com- 
pliances which  the  apostles  generally,  and.  Paul  himself  latterly 
made  (Acts  xxi.)  to  humour  the  prejudices  and  silence  the  sense-' 
less  clamours  of  the  Jews,  though  necessary  at  fir^t,  were  yet  car- 
ried to  an  undue  and  dangerous  length.  They  palpably  failed  in 
Paul's  case  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and  m  the  case  of  .the 
Jewish  Christians  themselves  were  attended  with  jealousies,  self- 

^  Inst.  B.  ir.  c.  7,  §  17. 

t  Bell  on  the  Coyenanta,  p.  lily  pats  this  point  well:  "A  handwriting  implits 
two  things,  vi2.  that  a  debt  is  contracted,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  paid.  CircuoicisioD^ 
for  instance, which  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the  ceremonies,  was  as  a  handwriting  in  the 
,  person's  own  blood  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  that  justice  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and 
in  every  sacrifice  the  acknowledgment  was  renewed.  Now,  to  plead  for  circumci- 
sion after  Christ  had  blotted  out  the  handwriting,  taken  it  out  of  the  way  and  nailed 
it  to  his  cross,  what  was  this  but  to  cleave  to  the  ceremonies  as  they  stood  related  to 
the  law,  or  covenant  of  works?"  &c.  Also  in  regard  to  the  characteristic  difference 
betweien  the  ordinancea  of  the  two  dispensations,  and  the  state  of  believers  in  coo*  - 
nexion  with  them,  his  remarks,  p.  286 :  <*01d  Testament  saints  were  kept  in  a  com  para-  ' 
tive  kindof  bondage,  being  every  now  and  then  obliged  to  acknowledge,  a^  with  iheir 
own  handvfriting,  in  the  blo9d  of. the  sacrifices,  that  ihe  broken  covenant  of  works 
was  not  yet  fulfilled. .  In  their  sacri^ces  there  was  a  remembrance  o£  sin. .  In  oar 
sacraments,  especially  that  of  the  Supper,  there  is  a  remenabrance  of  the  Saviour, 
who  has  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  In  them  there  was* an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt;  in-  this  there  is  a  showing  of  the  discharge,  a  showing  forth  of  the 
Lord's  death."  It  is  of  this  merely  comparative  kind  of  bondage,  and  the  measure  of 
fear  necessarily  attending  it,  that  the  appstle  speaks  in  Rom.  viii.  15,"  We  have  not 
receive^  the  spirit  of  bond&ge  agniu  to  fear" — implying  that  this  had  been  theirs  in 
a  sense,  at  least,  in  which  it  was  not  now. 

t  For  example,  Fraser  ofi  Sanct.  in  the  intrdd.  to  explication  of  Rom.  vii. 
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righteous  \Ag<ATj^  growing  feebleness,  tod  uliiinate  decay.  "Be- 
fore Medlnah's  oomiog,  the  ceremoniea  were  as  the  swaddling  bands 
in  which  he  was  wrapt;  but*  after  it,  they  resembled'  the  linen 
cTothes  which  he  left  in  the  grare.  Qhrist  wai^  in  the  one,  not  in 
the  other.  And  usin^  them  as  the  Galatians  did,  or-  aa  the  Jews 
do  at  this  day,  they  and  theii'  langn&ge  are  a  lie;  for  they  say  he 
is  still  to  come  who  is  come  already.  They  are  now  beggarly  ele- 
ments, having  nothing  of  Christ,  the  true  riches,  in  diem."^ 

•  BeU  oa  Cot.  p.  140, 


PAST  in. 
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CHAPTER  L 
nmioDucTORy — ^.oh  the  ^^nESTioir  ymr  hosbs  was  nvsTBacTED  m 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  E^TPTIANS,  AND  WHAT  INFLUENCE  TB^IS  MIGHT 
'.  BE  EXPECTED  TO  EXERCISE  ON  HIS  FUTURE  LEGISLATION. 

I^His  point  was  briefly  adyerted  to  in  au  earlier  part  of  our  in* 
▼estigations.*  But  this  is  ike  proper  plaoe  for  a  more  formal  dis-  . 
CQssion  of  it,  when  we  are  entering  on  the  explanation*  of  the  Mosaic 
symbols  of  worship  and  service.  That  an  acqijbaintance  with  Egyp^ 
tiaa  learning  was  advantageous  to  Moses,  to  the  extent  formerly 
stated,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to,question«  Whatever  might  b^ 
its  peculiar  character,  it  would  at  least  serve  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pailding  and  ripening  the  faculties  of  his  youthful  minxl — ^wottld 
render  him  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  and  methods  of 
political  governmentr-would  furnish  him  with  an  insight  into  the 
religious  and  moral  system  of  tne  most  intelligent  and  civilised 
nation  of  heathen  antiq!uty--^and  so,  would. not  only  increase  his^ 
Stnesa,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  for  holding  the  hi^  corner 
mission  that  w|is  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  but  would  also' lend  to  the  . 
commission  itself,  when  bestowed,  the  recommendation,  which  su- 
perior rank  or  learning  ever  yields^when  devoted  to  a  sacred  use*  ^ 

Such  advantages,  it  is  obvious,  Moses  might  derive  from  his 
Egyptian  education,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  precise  quality  - 
of  the  wisdom,  with  which  he  thus  became  acquainted.  It  is  an* 
other  question^  how  far  he  might  be  indebted  to  that  wisdom  itself, 
as  an  essential  element  in  his  preparation — or  to  what  extent  the 
things  belonging  to  it  might  be  alU)wed  io  qiould  and  regulate  the 
institutions  which  he  was  commissioned  to  impose  on  Israel.  Scrip- 
ture throws  n6  direct  light  upon  this  question ;  it  affords  materi- 
als only  for  general  inferences  and  probable  conclusions;  and  yet 
thi^  view  we  actually  entertain  on  the  subject  will  evidently  tell 

,  •  P.  I.e. 2.         ,       ^ 
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in  no  small  degree  upon  the  spirit  In  which  we  investigate  the 
whole  Mosaic  system,  and  give  a  distinctive  colouring  to  our  inteiv 
pretations  of  ^any  of  it«  p^rts. 

I;  The  opinion  was  Unxloubtedlj  very  prevalent  among  the  Chri»* 
tian  fathers,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  institutions  of  Moses 

.were  borrowed  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  were  adopted  as  divine 
<rrdinanc(Sd  only  in  scconnnodation  to  the  low  and  carnal  slate  of 
the  Israelites,  who  ha4  become  inveterately  attached  to  the  man* 
ners  6f  Sgypt.  With  the  view,  it  was  supposed,  of  weaning  them 
more  easily  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  had  grown  upon 
them  there,  the  Lord  indulged  them  with  the  retention  of  many 
of  the  customs  of  Egypt,  though  in  themselves  indifferent, or  even 
somen^hat  objectionable,  and  gave  a  place  in  his  own  worship  to 
what  they  had  hitherto  seen  associated  with  the  service  of  idols.* 
Spencer,  supporting  himself  by  these  authorities,  and  by  a  disr 
.tortedJntei:pretation  of  one  or  two  passages  of  Scripture,  has,  with 
great  learning  and  industry,  (in  his  work  De  Legis.  Hekraorum,) 
endeavoured  to  make  good  the  proposition,  that  the  imihediate 

r  and.  proper- design  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  abolish  idolatry  and 
«.  ... 

*  See  the  neferenceB  in  Spencer,  I)e  Leg..Hebr«  X**  i*  c«  1.  Thef  rarely  enter  into 
particulftra,  and  never,  that  we  Jcnow,  formally  dUcusB  the  gronndi  of  their  opinioD^ 
bnt  very  commonly  think  it  enough  to  refer  in  support  pf  it  to  £z.  xx.  25,  where  the 
Lord  IB  said  to  have  given  Israel  *'  atatoted  that  were  not  good,  and  jodginents  where- 
by they  shonld  not  live."<  This^passage  is  aUo  much  pressed  by  Spencer,  and  indeed, 
is  the  main  authority. of  a  scriptural  nature  to  which  both  he,  and  after  him  Warburtoa 
(piv.  Legation,  B.  ivi  c.  6,)  appeal  in  confirmation  of  their  general  view  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  By  a  palpable  misufiderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  they  regard 
the  Decalogue  as  the  statutes  in  themselves  really  and  properly  good,  for  breaking 
which  in  the  wilderness^ others, namely.,  the  ceremonial  observances,  were  imposed  oa 

.  them  t  *^  Because  they  had  violated  myjirst  system  of  laws*  the  Decalogue — I  added 
to  them  my  second  system,  the  litual  low,  very  aptly  characterized  (when  set  in  op- 
position to  the  moral  law)  by  statutes  that  wete  not  good,  and  by  judgments  whereby 
they  should  nojt  live." — (Warburton.)    In  our  judgment,  most  inaptly  so  character* 

'  ized;  for  certainly  they  could  least  of  all  have  lieed  by  the  moral  law,  whichj  as 
the  apostle' testifier,  brings  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  death;  and 
whatever  life  they  had,  roust  rather  have  come  by  the  ritual,  than  the  moral  law. 

V  Besides,  Moses  had  got  all  the  instruction  regarding  the  tabernacle  apd  its  ordinances 
before  the  revolt  took  place  about  the  golden  calf;  so  that  the  tabernacle- worship 
Went  before  this,  and- was  no  after-thoUght,  resorted  to  in  consequAnee-ofthe  revolt. 
But  it  is  quite  beside  the  purpose  of  the  prophet  to  compare,  one  part  of  the  law  with 
another;  "it  is  impossible  that  he  could,  especially  after  his  own  declarations  regard- 
ing the  law,  designate  it  by  such  terms ;  the  laws  not  good,  bringing  death  and  destruc- 
tion, are  opposed  to, those  of  God;  they  aw  the  heathen  obsetvanced  which  were  ar- 
bitrarily put  in*<he  room  of  the  other**' — (Haverrtickr)  So  also  Calvin,  Vitringa,  Obs. 
Sacrs,  L.  li.  c.  1.  §  17.  Indeed,  Jerome^  though  he  hesitates  as  to  <he  proper  mean- 
ing, has  Qorrectly  enough  expressed  it  in  these  words :  <<  Hoc  est,  dimisit  eos  cogita- 
tionibns,  et  desiderus  suis,  ut  faCerent  qn»  non  -conveniunt.^  Parallel  is  Ps.  Ixxxt. 
12 :  <<8o  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  coun- 
sels;'' Acts  vii.  42, «  He  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven;"  Rom.  i,.  24,  2 
.Thess«  ii.  ll.-^Deyling.bas  an  acute  dissertation  on' this  passage  (Obs.  Sac.  p.  ii.  ch. 
23,)  in -which  he  very  successfully  refutes  the -interpretation  of  the  Fathers,  Spencer, 
and  those  of  later  times,  who  substantially  adopt  his  view,  but  also  objects  to  the 
view  given  of  it  here, and  contends,  that  the  statutes  not  good,  ahd  the  laws  by  which 
the^  could  not  live,  were  God's  chastisements,  punishing  them  for  their  violations  of 
hie  good  and  life-givjn^  ordinances.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  chastisements  were 
in  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  but  not  to. the  exclusion  of  the  other :  God  gavethem  up 
to  foolish  counsels  and  a  reprobate  mindj  that  they  migh^  manifestly  appear  to  be  un- 
deserving of  his  care,  and  be  left  to  in^f  it  the  recompense  that  waft  meet  for  their 
perversity. 
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pre9efTe  the  ^Israelites  iii  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God;  aiicl 
that,  for  the, better  effecting  of  this  purpose,  the  Lord  introduced 
many  heathenish,  chiefly  Egyptian^  customs,  into  his  seryice,  and 
BO  changed  or  rectified  others,  as* to  convert  them  into  a  bulwark 
against  idolatry.  He  coupled  with  this,  no  doubt,  a-  secondary  de-  \ 
sign,  "the  mystic  and  typical  reaspns,"  as  fie  calls  it,  that,  namely, 
of  adumbrating  the  better  things  of  the  gospel.  But  this  oe^ 
Cnpies  such  an  inferior  and  subordinate  place,  and  is  occasionally 

*  spoken  of  in  such-disparaging  terms,  that  one  cannot  avoid  the 
conviction  of  his  having  held  it  in 'very  small  estimation.  He 
even  represents  this  mystical  reference  to  higher  things  than  those 
knmediately  concerned,  as  done  partly  in  accoitimodation  ta  the 
early  bent  given  to  the  mind  of  Moses.*  And  of  course,  when  he  . 
com(^s  to  particulars,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  a  few  things  of  greater 
prominence,  such  as  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant institutions,  that  he  can  deem  it  advisable  to  search  for  any 
mystical  meaning  whatever ;  to  go  more  minutely  to  work  he  cha- 
racterizes as  a  kind  of  "  sporting  with  sacred  things ; "  and  de^ 
Clares  his  concurrence  in  a  sentiment  of  St.  Ghrysostom,  that  "all 
Biich  things  were  but  venerable  and  illustrious  memorials  of  Jewish 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  "f"     "^ 

It  is  not  so  much)  however,  in  this  depreciation  of  tlie  sym"boli- 
cal  and  typical  import  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  that  tlie  work  of  Spen- 
cer was  fitted  to  give  a  false  impression  of  its  real  character  and 
object,  as  in  the  connexion  he  necessarily  sought  to  establish,  while 
endeavouring  to  prove  his  main  proposition,  between  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses  and  the  rite^  of  heathenism.  Though  charged  with 
a  divine  commission,  Moses  appears,  in  point  of  fact,  only  as  an 
improved  Egyptian,  and  hi^  whole  religious  system  is  nothing  ^ 
more  than  a  refinement*  on  the  i^ustoms  and  poliiy  of  Eg^pt.  Not 
a  few  of  the  rites  introduced  were  useless  (legibus  et  ritibus  in- 
utiiibus,  p.  26,)  some  were  viewed  as  only  tolerable  fooleries  ((q[uos 
ineptias  norat  esse  tolerabiles,  p.  640,)  and  would  never  have, 
found  a  place  in  .the  institutions"  of  Moses,  but  for  the  currency 
they  had  already  obtained  in  Egypt,  and.  the  liking  the  Israelites 
had  there  acquired  for  themi     But -on  such  a  view  it  is  impossible 

'to  conceive  how  to  worship  God  according  to  the  ritual  of  Moses, 
could  have  been  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  very 
imposition  of  such  a  ritual  in  the  name  of  God,  must  have  been 
a  kind  of  pious  fraud.  "God,"  to  use  the  language  of  Baehr, 
^'  God  appears  as  a  Jesuit,  who  makes  use  of  bad'  means  to  ac- 
complish a  good  end..    Spencer,  for  example,  considers  sacrifice^ 

r  as  an  invention  of  religious  barbarity,  an  evidence  of  superstitioua 
views  of  the  divine  nature;  now,  when  God  by  Moses,  not  only 
confirmed  for  ever  the  offerings  already  in- common  use,  but  also 
extended  and'  enlarged  the  sacrificial  code,  instead  of  thereby  ex- 
ti^ating  the  mistaken  views, -he  would  really  have  sanctioned  and 
mpat  strongly  enforced  them . « .  Besides,  the  relation  of  Israel  to 

•  Ibid,  p,  210^  t  Ibid.  p.  915. 
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the  Egyptians^  and  that  m  pariicmlar  of  Mose^,  as  repreMdkteA  in 
the  Pentateneh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  would  lead  na  to  expect 
an  intentional  shunning  of  eyery  thing  Egyptian,  es^eciallj  in  re* 
ligious  matters,  rather  than  an  imitation  i^nd  borrowing.  The  de- 
liveranoe  of  Israel  from  Egypt  is  set  forth  as  the  sp^ial  token  of 
divine  love  and  power;  as  the  greatest  salvation  wrought  for  Israel, 
as  the  peculiar  pledge  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  and  a^  se- 
parate feast  was  devoted  to  this  commemoration  of  ddvine  good- 
ness. It  is  unquestionable  that  there  w&s  here  every  inducement 
for  Moses'  making  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Egypt  as  broad 
as  possible.  For  this,  however,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
brand  every  tiling  properly  Egyptian,  and  extirpate  by  all  means 
the  very  remembrance. of  it.  Sut  by  adopting  the  Egyptian  ritual, 
Moses  would  have  directly  sanctioned  what  was  -  Egyptian,  and 
would  have  perpetuated. thQ  remembrance  of  the  laud  of  darkness 
and  servitude;"* 

*  Indeed,  the  objectioiiable  character  of  Spencer's  views  coidd 
cioaroely  be  better  exposed  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bdkigbroke, 
when.railing'in  his  usual  style,  against  the  current  theolo^  of  his 
day:  "  In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  worship,  &od  pre- 
scribes- to  them  a  multitude  of  Htes  and  ceremonies,  foi^ided  on 
the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  from  which  they  were  to  be  weaned,  or 
in  some  analogy  to  them.  They  were  never  weanid  entirely  from 
all  the  superstitions:  and  the  great  merit  of  -  the  law  of  Moses  was 
teaching  the  people  to  adore  one  God,  much  as  the  idolatrous  n^ 
tions  Adored  several.     This  may  be  called  %anetifyvn^  Pagan  rites 

>  and  ceremonies  in  theological  language^  but  it  is  profaning  the  pure 
worship  of  God  in  the  Unguage  of  common  sensc^'f    .      ^ . 

But  while  Spencer's  views  lay  open  to  such  formidable  objections, 
and  w^re  opposed  to  the  more  serious  theology  qf  the  age,  they 
gradually  made  way  both  inj this  ^country  and  on  the  Continent; 
and  the.  influence. of  his  work  may  be  traced  through  a^very  large 
portidu  of  the  theological  literature  connected  with  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  down  even  to  a  recent  period.  The  work  owed  this  extraor* 
dinary.  success  to  the  immense  pains  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it — its  exact  method,  comprehensive  plan,.i^d  lucid  >expreB- 

*  Syihbblik,  B.  i.  8.  41,  49.  The  latter  part  u  stated  rather  too  compreheflsiTely, 
as  we  shall  show  by  and  by.  The  circumstaDcea  were  sach'as  to  have  led  Moses 
rather  to  a^otd  than  to  seek  ah  imitation  of  what  was  Egyptian^  but  it  was  impos- 
'  sible  altogether  to  exclude  it,  or  precisely  to  brand  eVery  thing  properly  Egyptian, 
t  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  377.  It  is-  well  remarked  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
that  Spencer's  work  «  has  .always  beea  resorted  to  by  inildel  writers,  in  order  to 
wing  their  shafts  more  effectively  against  the  Mosaic  revelation.''  See  note  60  to 
His  work  on  the  Atonement,  where  also  arte  to  be  found  some  good  remarks  on  such 
views  generally,  althoBgh,  in  resting  op6n  thegrofind  of  Witsias,  he  does  not  place 
the  opposition  to  them  on. its  prOper  basis.  He  speaks  of  Tillotson  as  having  been 
beforehand  with  Spencer  in  propounding  the  general  view  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  certainly  Barrow  (in  his  Sermon  on  the  Imperfection  of  the 
Jewish  Religion,)  exhibits  to  the  fall  as  low  a  view  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  as 
Spencer  himself  did  short] y'after wards.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  Itself  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  sort  of  semi-deistical  philosophy  which  sprung  up  at  that  period 
in  England  as  a  kind  of  reaction  frpm  Purltadlsm^and  insinuated  itself  into  varioot 
opinions  of  the  mpre  learned  theologians. 


8M>n — ttlso  to  the  great  skill  whickthe  author  displayed  in  afiailizigv 
himself  of  all  the  learning  then  aecesdihle  ujpon  the  subject^  and 
bilging  it  to.  bear  upon  the  general  argument.  His  views  were 
^agerly  embraced  on  the  GontiQent  hj  Le  Olerc,  and  (in  his  worlc 
on  the  Pentatenoh,)  poshed  to  consequeiices  from  which  Spencer 
hunself  woold  have  shrunk.  Then  Michaelis  caipe  with  his  mas- 
enline  intellect,  his  stores  of  oriental  learning,  but  low  and  worldly 
sense,  discovering  so  many  ijanatary,  medicinal,  political^  and,  in 
ehort,  all  kinds  of  reasons  but  moral  and  religious  ones,  for  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Moses^  that  if  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  ib, 
some  measure  vindicated  from  the  oharge  of  accommodjating  his 
policy  to  heathenish  notions  and  customs,  it  was  only  to  establisk 
for  him  the  eqnally^  questionable  reputation  of  a  well-skilled  Egyp- 
tian sage,  oi:  a;  thorough-bred  worldly  legislator.  In  this  case,  as. 
well  as  in  the  ot^er,  it -was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,,  that 
it  was  somewhat  out  of  character  to  claim  for  Moses  a  properly 
divine  commission,-  and  quite  incredible  that  signs  and  wonders 
should  have  been  wrought  by  Heaven  to  Confirm  and  establish  it; 
After  such  pioneers^  the  way  was  open  for  the  subtle  explanations, 
of  rationalism,  and  the  rude  assaults  of  avowed  infidelity."^ 

In  Britain  the  influence  of  Spencer's  work  has  also  been  Very 
marked,  though,  from  the  character  of  the  national  mind,  and  other 
counteracting  influences,,  the  results  were  not,  so  directly  and  ex- 
tensively pernicious.  .The  more  learned  works  that  have  since 
issued  from  the  press,  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Books  of  Moses,  have  for  the  most  part  holme  no  unequivocal  in-* 
dications  of  the  weight  of  Spencer's  name;  while  the  better  con-, 
rictions,  and  the  more  practical  aim  of  the  authors,  generally  kept 
tiiem  from  embracing  his  views  in  all  their  grossness,  aqd  carry- 
ing them  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  Even  Warburton, 
who  espouses  in  it9  full  extent  Spencer's  view  regarding  the  pri- 
mary and  immediate  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions^  as  b^ing 
intended  to  ^^  preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  by  means  of  in- 
stitutions partly  in  compliance  to  their  Egyptian  prejudices^  and 
partly  in  opposition  to  those  and  the  like  superstitions,"t— y^t 
gives  a  decidedly  higher  place  to  the  typical  bearing  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  and  comes  much  nearer  the  truth  in  representing  both  its 
religious  use  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  its  pro- 
q)e9etive  Reference  to  the  New.|  Such  writers  as  i^owman,§  and 
Shaw,  1 1  gave  only  a  partial  and  reluotanrt  assent  to  some  of  Spen- 
cer's positions  J  and  diilBfly,  it  would  seem,  because  they  did  not 
see  how  to  disuse  of  his  proofs  and  authorities.  7he  latter,  in 
particular,  though  he  afterwards  substantially  grants  what  Spencer 
contended  for,  yet  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  general 

*  Michaelis  did  riot  himMlf  positively  av<yw  his  disbelief  of  t{ie  tbtncnloas  in  the  ' 
Instory  of  Moses,  but  he  plainly  betrayed  bis  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it  as  far  as  possible 
bf  bis  questions  to  Ki^btthr  in  regard  to  the  pa0sag«  throogh  the  Red  Sea. 

t  BiyineLeg.y  B.'iv.-8.'6>and  V.  s.  1«  . 

t  Ibid.  B.  ^i.  Bu  5  and  S.  '    ^  .    ,  '       . 
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'ami  of  Spencei:'8  work,  by  saying,  that  ^^uppn  the  whole  he  was 
still  apt  to  imagiDe,  that  howevei:  it  mi^ht  lutve  been  one  part  of 
the  Divine  purpose  to  guard  Israel  against  a  oorruptiotir  from  the 
Egyptian  idolatry,  by  the  institution  of  Mosaic  economy,  thia  was 
not  the  principal  design  of  it."  .  It  would  have  been  strange,  m- 
deed)  if  such  had  been  its  principal  design*  And  strati^e  it  cer- 
tainly was,  that  men,  not  to  say  of  penetration  and  learning,  but 
with  their  eyes  open,  could  ever  have  imagined  that  it  was  so.  For 
.  what  do  we  not  see,>  when  we  direct  our  view  to  the  latter  days  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  ?  We  see  this  end  most  completely  at- 
tained. .  A  people  never  existed  that  were  more  firmly  established 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,.and  more  thoroughly  alienated  from 

.  the  superstitions  of  heathenism ;  and  yet  never  were  a  people  more 
thorQughly  and  generally  estranged  from  the  true  knowledge  of 
Qod,  and  more  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Heaven.  So  that,  in  adopt- 
ing the  hypothesis  in  question,  one  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
the  monstrous  proposition,  that  the  principal  and  primary  design 
o£  that  religious  economy  might  have  been  accomplished,  while 
still  the  persons  subject  to  it  were  neither  true  worshippers  of  the 

'  living  God,  nor  fitted  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.* 
2.  A' widely  different,  and  in  many  rospect^  precisely  opposite 
view  of  .the  institutions  of  Moses,'  has  also  been  maintained.  Its 
chief  expounder  and  advocate,  as  opposed  to  Spencer,  was  Witsius, 
whose  ^gyptiaca  was  published  with  the  express  design  of  meet- 
ing the  arguments  and  couQteracting  the  influence  of  the  work  of 
Spencer.f  In  this  production,  Witsius.  admits  at  the  outset,  that 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law 
and  those  of  otb^  ancient  nations,  in  particular  of  the  Egyptians; 
.and  he  even  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage  frpm  Knrcher^  in 

*  This' also  applies  to  the  other  reason  eomroonlv  assigned  by  the  Writers  in  ques- 
tion for  the  rites  of  Judaism — the  separation  of  the  people  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  -  Besides,  from  the  y^ry  nature  of  things,  this  could  not  h»ve  been 
more  than  an  incidental  and  temporary  end.  The  covenant,  out  of  which  all  Juda- 
ism grew,  containing  the  promise,  that  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  (amiliee  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed,  it  could  never  be  the  direct  intention  and  design  of  the 
ordinances  connected  with  it,  to  place  them  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  to  the  othtar  na- 
tions. '  This  ^ect  was  no  farther  to  have  been  produced  than  by  the  Israelites  be- 
coming too  holy  for  Intercovrse  with  jthe  nations;  in  so  far  as  this  distinction  did  not 
exist,  both  were  substantial)^  the  same,  the  Israeliteis  uncircumcised  and  heathen; 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  plac)3d  nnder  such  sanctifying  ordinances  was 
rather  designed  to  have  a  salutary  influence  on'  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  draw 
them  to  seek  after  the  same.  Hence,  Deut.  zxxii.  43 :  "  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with 
his  people;'*  tmd  Isa^  Ivi.  7,  "Mine  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people."  '    ^       ' 

t  Spencer's  work  called  forth  many  other  oppone«ts,.bqt  Witsins  still  held  by  moeh 
the  first  plaee.  The  .figyptiaca  was  followed  by  a  respectable  work  of  Meyer,  De 
Temporibus  et  Festis  diebus  Hebrseorum — the  first  part  against  Sir  Johi\  Marsham, 
the  second  against  Spencer,  taking  up  su^bstantially  the  same  ground  as  Witsius. 
Vitringa  also  opposes  the  leading  views  of  Spencer,  in  various  parts  of  his  Ohs. 
6acre,  As  does  Deyling  also,  in  his  Obs.  Sac.  In  this  country,  Shockford  in  the  first 
^  vol.  of  his  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  Graves  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Penfateuteh  (he  has  only  one  lecture  On  the  subject,  P.  ii.  Lpc.  v.,")  with  various 
other  Writers  of  inferior  note,  have  opposed  Spenc^r^  oh  the  ground  of  Witsius,  and 
without  adding  to  its  strength.  Daubeny's  Connexion  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  though  praised  by  Magee  in  his  notes  on  this  subject,  does  not 
touch  on  the  controversy,  and^  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  is  an  inferior  work. 
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"wMch  this  BimHarity  is  asserted  to  have  been  so  manifest,  that 
**  other  the  Egyptian^  must  have  Hebraized,  or  the  Hebrews  must 
have  Egyptiied."  Nor  does  he  think'it  imprplj|ble  that  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  the  Egyptian  and  J^ish  rites  >fere  so 
often  classed  together  at  Rome,  and  enactments  made  for  res  trains  • 
ihg  them  as  alike  pernicious.'*'  But  he  contends,  at  the  same  time,  ' 
that.some  of  the  things  in  which  this  resembUnce  stood,  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  but  common  to  them  with  other  nations 
of  heathen  antiquity;  und  especially,  that  in  so  far  as  there  might 
be  any  borrowing  in  the  case,  it  was  niore  likely  the  Egyptians 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  than  the  Hebrews  from  th^  Egyp- 
tians. His  positions  were  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  more 
orthodox  and  evangelical  divines  of  this  country;  and  it  is  a  some* 
what  singular  fisict,  that  the  commeu'cement  of  a  false  theology  in  . 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  had  its  rise  in  this  country,  and  this 
country  itself  derived  tjhe  chief,  corrective  against  the  evil  from 
abroad.  In  two  important  respects,  however,  the  argument  of  ' 
Witsius  was  not  satisfactory,  and  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  an- 
tidote to  the  work  of  Spencer.  1.  He  failed  in  proving,  or 'even 
in  rendering  it  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  from  tke 
Israelites  the  rites -iMid  ceremonies,  in  which  the'  customs  of  the 
two  nations  resembled  each  other.  Warburton  is  quite  successful  ' 
here  in  meeting  the'positions  of 'Witsius  and  bis  followers,  both  on 
account  of  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  institu- 
tions, and  the  want  of  any  stich  conne^on  between  the  two  nations 
aa  to  render  a  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  from^  the 
XsrAclite^  in  the  least  degree  likely.  And  the  more  recent  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  into  the  history  and  condition  of 
ancient  Egypt,  by  such  writers  aa  Heeren,  Rossellini,  and  Wilkin- 
/^on,  have  given  such  confirmation  to  the  views  of  Warburton,  in 
this  respect,  that  they  may  now  be  regarded  a^is  conclusively  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  only  against  probability,  but  we  may  even  say 
against  the  well  authenticated  facts  of  history,  to  allege,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  to  any  extent  borrowed  from  the  Israelites.  2.  If  in 
this  respect  the  argument  of  Witsius  was  erroneous,  in  another  it 
was  defective ;  .it  made  no  attempt  to  supply  what  had  partly  oc- 
casioned the  work  of  Spencer^  and  certainly  contributed  much*  to 
its  success-— a  more  solid  and  better-grounded  system  of  typology. 
This  still  remained  as  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  its  expositions  of 
Old  Testament  events  and  institutions  as.  it  had  been  before — like 
>a  nose  of  wax,  as  Spencer  somewhere  sneeringly,  though  not  with- 
out reason,  terms  it,  which  might  be  bent  any  way  one  pleased. 
Orthodox  divines  should,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  "have  directed 
all  their  powers  to  a  fundamental  and  profitable  investigation  into 
the  symbolical  and  typical  meaning  of  the  cerepionia}  institutions.^'t 
But  not  having  done  this,  though  they  succcedetl  in  weakening 
some  of  Spencer's  statements,  and  proving  the  connexion  between 
the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  customs  to  be  less  in  Certain  case3 '  than 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  d.      ;  f  Autbtntie;  L  {(«  S. 
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he  imagined,-  yet>  his  sTBtem,  as  a  whole,  had  the  adyantage  of  an 
apparently  settled  and  consistent  foundation^  while  theirs  seemed 
to  swim  only  in  doabt  and  uncertainty. 

'  3.  .III.  recent  tinis,  considerable  advances  faaye  been  made  toward 
tiie  supplying  of  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  Witsius  and  his  fol- 
lowers.    Much  praise  is  due,  especially  to  Baehr^  for  haying  laid 
4he  fouifdation  of  a  more  profound  and  systematic  eiq>lanation  of 
'the  symbols  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  although,  from  some  radi* 
cal  defects  in  his  doctrinal  views,  the  m.eaning  he  brings  out  is  ofiten 
far  from  being  satisfactory.     On  the  particular  point  now  under 
consideration,  he  stibstantially  agrees  with  Witsius,  holding  the  in- 
etituttons  of  Moses  to  have  been  in  no  respect  derived  from  Egypt; 
but  differing  so  far,  that  he  conceives  the  Egyptians  to  have  been 
as  little  indebted  to  the  Israelites,  as  the  Israelites  to  the  Egyp- 
tians.    He  maintains,  that  whatever  similarity  existed  between 
their  respective  institutions,  arose  from  the  necessity  of.  employing 
like  Symbols  to  express  like  ideas^  wliieh  rendered  a  certain  degree 
of  similarity  in  a.11  symbolical  religions  unavoidable.     ^'Even  if 
we  should  grant,''  he  says,  ^^a  direct  borrowing  in  particular  cases^ 
why  should  not  the  lawgiver  have  adopted  that,  which  appeared 
-formally  suitable  to  him  ?     The  natural  and  the  sensible  is  by  no 
means  in  itself  heathenish,  and  the  sensible  things  of  which  the 
heathens  availed  themselves,  to  represent  Feligiou&  ideas,  did  not 
become  in  the  least  heathenish  from  having  been  applied  to  sudi  a 
use.  •    The  main  inquiry  still  is,  what  was  indicated  by  these  signs, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  particulars,  but  pre-eminently  in  their 
Combination  into  one- entire  system.    Besides,  no  c^e  is  known  to 
lis,  in  which  any  such  borrowing  can  with  certainty  be  proved."* 
"The  investigations,"  he  again  says,"    "recently  prosecuted  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  into  the  religions  of  the  eastern  nations  show, 
that  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  peculiarly  Egyptian  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses,'  is  also  to  be  found  among  other  nations  of  the 
i^^t,  especially  amongst  the  Indians;  and  yet  nobody  would  main^ 
tain,  that  Moses  borrowed  his  ceremonial  institutions  from  India,  "f 
Unquestionably  not ;  but  there  may  still  be  suflScient  ground  for 
holding,  that,  without  travelling  to  India  to  see  what  was  there,  he 
took  what  suited  his  purpos)^  near  at  hand.     Besides,  Hengsten- 
berg,  in  his  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  has  endeavoured  to 
prove — and  in  some  cases  we  think  has  successfully  proved,  that 
there  are  distinct  t;races*to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Mos^  of  Egyp- 
tian, usages,  and  that  Baehr  is  not  borne  out 'by  his  authorities,  in 
alleging  the  s^me  usages  to  have  existed  elsewhere.     We  are  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  regard  Baehr's  position  as  somewhat  extreme; 
and  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Egyptiasi  education  of  Moses,  and 
the  influence  this  might  warrantably  be  supposed  to  exert  upon  the 
institutions^he  was  afterwards  honoured  to  introduce,- — a  subject 
not  formally  discussed  by  either  of  these  authors — ^we  submit  the 
following  propositions  as  at  once  grounded  in  reason  and  borne  out 
by  the  analogy  Of  the- divine  procedure. 

•  SymteKk,  i.  p.  3i.  fib- p.  48. 
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1.  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to.be  lield  as  a  sacred  principle, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  acquaintance  Moses  possesBed  with  the 
cnstomg  and  learning  of  Egypt,  this  could  in  no  case  be  the  direct 
and  formal  reason  of  .his  imposing  any  thing  as  an  obligation  on  , 
the  Israelites.  For  the  whole,  and  eyery  part  of  his  work,  he  had 
a  commission  from  above,  and  nothing  was  admitted  into  his  in- 
stitutions, which  did  net  first  approve  itself  to  divine  wisdom,  and 
carry  with  it  the  sanction  of  divipe  authority.  "When  the  Lord 
W4i8  going  to  found  a  new  commonwealth,  as  it  was  really  new,  he 
wished  it  also  to  appear  such  to  the  Israelites.  Hjence,  its  form 
or  appearance,  not  as  fabricated  from  the  rubbish  of  Canaanite  or 
Ejgyptian  superstitions,  but  as  let  down  from  heaven,  was  first 
shown  to  Moses  on  the  sacred  mount,  that  every  thing  in  Israel 
might  be  ordered  and  settled  after  that  pattern.  Nor  did  he  wish 
liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  people,  to  determine  by- their  own  judg- 
ment eVen  the  smallest  points  in  religion.  He  determined  all 
things  himself,  even  to  the  minutest  circumstances :  so  that  on  paid 
of  instant  death,  they  were  forbidden  either  to  omit  or  to  change 
any  thing.  Thus,  it  became  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  God  to 
subdue  his  people  to  himself,. not  by  the  wiles  of  a  tortuous  and 
crooked  policy,  but  by  a  royal  path,  tiie  simple  exercise  of  his  own 
authority;  and  so,  to  accustom  them  from  the  first  to  lay  aside  aQ 
carnal  considerations,  and  to  take  the  will  alone  of  their  King  and 
Lord  as  their  common  rule  in  all  things.""*"  The  passage  in  Deut. 
xii.  30 — 32,  is  alone  suflScient  to  establish  the  truth  of  this:  "Take 
heed,  thi^t^  thou  inquire  not  after  their  gods  (viz.  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan,)  saying,'  How  did  these  nations  serve  their  gods  ?  even  so 
will  I  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod; 
for  every  abomination  to  the  Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have  they 
done  unto  their  gods.  What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe 
to  do  it;  ^bou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it.l' 

That  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
religious  cmstoms  and  saerificiiEkl  system  of  the  Israelites,  and  those 
of  other  nations,  sufficient  to  stamp  theirs  as  peculiarly  thehr  own^ 
even  heathen  writers  have  in  the  strongest  terms  affirmed.f  That 
it  would  be  so,  was  implied  in  the  declaration  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
when  h^  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  leave  the  land  of  Egypt, 
lest  "they  should  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians."  In 
whatever  respects  this  might  be  the  case — whether  in  the  kind  of 
victims  offi^ed,  or  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  the  statement  at  least 
indicates  a  strong  contrariety  between  the  worship  to  be  instituted, 
among  them,  and  that  already  established  amongst  the  Egyptians. 
And  in  the  further  statement  of  Moses :  "  We  shall  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  our  Grod  as  he  shall  command  us,"  (Bx.  viii.  27,)  he  grounds 
their  entire  worship,  whether  it  might  in  some  respects  resemble 
or  differ  front  that  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  sole  and  absolute  au- 
thority of  God.     ^  ' 

*  Witsius,  ^gy^tiaca,  L.  iii.  c.  14,  §  3.  . 

t  Moses,  quo  sibi  in  postenittt  gentem  firmaret,  novos  ritus,  contrariosque  ceteris 
mortalibus,  indidit.  Profana  illic  omnia,  ^a  apad  noa  aacra,  ftc-^Tacitus,  Hiat., 
L.  ir.  4,  also  Plin.  it.  N*  ziii.  4> 
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2.  Bat  as  ^the  Jaws  and  institutions  wlucli  God  prescribes  to  hifl 
people  in  any  particular  aee,  must  be  wisely  adapted  to  the  tuneB 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  live,  so  it  ^is  impossible  but  that 
the  fact  of  tho  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people  having  been  instructed 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  mofst  civilized  nation  of  antiqiiity,  must 
have  to  some  extent  modified  both  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of 
which  he  was  instrumentally  the  author.  No  man,  legislates  in  tlie 
abstract,  but  with  a  careful  and  considerate  adaptation  to  the  pre- 
sent state  and  aspect  of  society;  and  this  always  the  more,  the 
higher  the  skill  and  wisdoin  of  the  legislator.     Sloses^  it  must  he 

'  remembered,  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  connexion  with  what  wa9 
counted  wise  and  polished  among  the  Egyptians;  he  only  possessed 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  what  belonged  also  in  some  degree  to  ^ 
his  brethren.  And  that  th^  people  for  whom  he  was  to  legislate 
had  grown  up  in  a  civilized  country,  and  an  artificial  state  of  society^ 
feimiliar,  at  least,  with  the  results  of  Egyptian  learning,  if  but  little 
initiated  into  the  learning  itself,  would  require  to  be  met  by  a  cor- 

.  responding  adv^incement  in  the  whole  structure  of  his  dispensation. 
For,  what  was  needed  to  develope  and  express  either  the  civil  or  . 
the  religious  life  of  a  people  so  reared,  would  in  many  respects 
difier  from  what  might  have  suited  a  rude  and  uncultivated  horde. 
So  that  a  certain  regard  to  the'^state  of  things  in  Egypt  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  Hebrew  polity,  if  it  was  to  possess  a  suitable 
adaptation  to  the  real  progress  of  society  in  the  arts  and  manners 
of  civilized  life.    To  instance  only  in  one  particular — the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  writing  mu0t  alone  have  exercised  a  most  material  in- 
fluence on  the  code  of  laws  prescribed  to  this  new  people.     Where 
such  an  art  is  unknown,  the  laws  must  necessarily  be  few,  the  in- 
stitutions natural  and  simple,  and  the  degree  of  instruction  con- 
nected with  them  of  the  most  elementary  nature — such  as  oral 
tradition  might  be  sufficient  to  preserve,  or  the  verses  o(  some  po- 
pular bard  to  teach^     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  ' 
is  for  a  people  among  whom  writing  is  known  and  familiarly  used, 
it  will  naturally  embrace  a  much  wider  range,  and  branch  itself 
out  into  a  far  greater  variety  of  partieulars.     Nor  can  we  doubt' 
that,  for  thi^  reason,  among  others,  the  Israelites  were  associated 
with  the  manners  of  Egypt,  and  Moses  was  from  his  youth  in-, 
structed  in  all  its  learning.     For,  whatever  mystery  hangs  over 
the  first  invention  of  letters,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt, 
that  Egypt  was  the  country  where  the  art  of  writing  was  first 
brought  into  general  practice,  and  that  at  a  period  long  prior  to 
the  birth  of*  Moses.     But,  without  an  intimate  and  familiar  ac-  /• 
quaintance  i^ith^  this  art,  Moses  could  not  have  delivered  such  a 
system  of  laws  as  constituted  the  framew^ork  of  his  dispensation — 
which,  from  their  multiplicity,  could  not. otherwise  have  been  re- 
membered, and  from  their  prevailing  character,  as  opposed  to  the 
corrupt  tendencies  of  the  people,  the  people  themselves  were  but 
too  willing  to  forget.     It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
all  be  written,  and  that  what  was  pre-eminently  the  lawy  should 
even  be  engraved,  for  the  sake  of  greater  durability,  upon  tables- 
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of  Stone.  AH  this  implies  a  certain  amount  of  learning  On  the 
part  of  the  lawgiver;  as' requisite  to  fit  him  for  being  instrumen* 
tally  the  author  of  such  a  dispensation,  and  a  certain  influence 
nece^sarilj  exerted  by  his  learning  on  his  legislation.  It  implies/' 
also,  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  on  the  part  of  the  people 
whose  circumstances  were  sudh  as  to  admit  of  and  call  for  such  a 
legislator.* 

8.  We  can  very  easily,  however,  advance  a  step  farthei*,  anii  * 

*  We  haw  alMtdy  tpoiceii,  towftrd  the  doee  of  «b«p.  i>,  of  the  connexion  between 
the  ciTilisation  of  the  Israelites^  and  the  aUiipate  pur{>08e8  of  €k>4  in  respect  to  them. 
The  particular  point  more  especially  noticed  iii  the  text  here, — the  eristence  and  fa* 
milimr  use  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  Israel's  sojoarn  there,  haa 
given  rise  to  a^good  deal  of  controTersy,  bqt  is  now  Tirtually  8eitled,so  far  as  9iir 
immediate  purpose  is  concerned.  How  alphabetical  wxiting  was  invented,  or  iy 
whom,  or  whether  it  was  not  transmitted  from  the  ages  before  the  floods  and  mi^t 
consequently  be  claimed  by  each  of  the  more  eminent  races  or  nations  that  afterwards 
arose  as  their  own,  these  are  still  nnexplored  mysteries,  and  likely  to  remain  auch. 
The  opinion  is  now  very  prevalent,  that  the  invention  belongs  to  Egypt,  and  grew 
oat  of  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  original  hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing.  Sd 
especially"  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  B.  iv.  s.  4,'  and  many  of  the  recent  writers  on  hie- 
TOf  lyphics.  See  the  Aciicle  Hieroglyphics,  in  Encylop.  Britan.  and  JUeeren's  in* : 
troduction  to  the.  second  vol.  on  Africa.  But  this  opinion  is  by  no  nxeans  universal^ 
and  it  stands  connected  with  such  difficulties,  that  some  of  those  who  have  devoted 
most  attention  to  the  subject,  hold  the  order  of  things  to  have  been  precisely  the  rtf> 
verse.  They  conceive  that  th«  most  complicated  was  also  the  last,  that  out  of  the 
alphabetical  writing  came  the  phonetic  hieroglyphic,  and  this  again  gave  rise  to  the 
ideographic  and  figurative.  So,  in  part  at  least,  Zoega,  also  Klaproth,  Latronne,  and 
Hengstenberg,  who  remarks^  in  confirmation  of  this  vie w»  that  ^*Xhe  hieroglyphic 
writing  was  exclusively  a  sacred  one,  and  hence  conveys  the  impression,  that  it  was 
intended  to  darken  what  already  existed  in  a  simple  form;  if  we  seek  in  hierpglvphic 
writing  the  commencement  of  writing  in  general,  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how 
it  should  from  the  first  have  been  exclusively  employed  by  the  priests  "  (Authentie, 
des  Pent,  i.  p^.  444,  6,  where  abo  see  quotations  from  the  other  writers  mentioned, 
as  holding  this,  view.)  But  however  this  may  be»  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge 
and  qse  of  letter- writing  reaches  back  to  a  period  beyond  all  authentic  profaine  his-,, 
tofy,  and  dates  from  the  very  in/ancy  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  by  most  early 
liatioM,  the  invention  of  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods — ^by  the  Fh'oenicians  to 
Thaant,  by  the  Egyptia^ns  to  Tbot  or  Hermes^  &c,  The  .fact,  also,  that  a  person, 
whether  personally  designated,  or  characterized  by  the  name  of  Cadmus,  a  suppose^ 
contemporary  of  Moses,  brought  letters  from  J^hcenicia  to  Greece,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  ietter-writing.was  then  in  current  use  in  the  East.  -  Even  Winer  ^ReaUWort. 
art.  Screib-Kunst)  admits  that  Moses  migbt^o##i;^/y  have  become  acquainted  with 
it  in  Egypt.  The  Greek  writers,  Diodprus  (lii.  c.  3,)  Plato  (Pe  Leg.  L.  vii.)  speak 
of  it  as  customary  in  Egypt  for  the  multitude  learning  letters  |  and  the  name  given - 
by  Herodotus  to  the  alphabetic  kind  nf  writing,  demotic  (popular,)  and  by  Clemens 
and  Porphyry,  tpistolie,  implies  it  to  h^ve  been  generally  known  and  used.  "In 
Egypt,"  says  Wilkinson,  <*  nothing  was  done  without  writing.  Scribes  were  em- 
play^  on  all  occasions,  whether  to  settle  public  or  private  quest ions,^ and  no  bargain 
of  any- consequence  was  made  without  the  voucher  of  a  written  dncunoent,"  (Vol.  i. 
p.  183.)  He  tells  us  also,  that  papyri  of  the  most  remote  Pharaonic  period  have 
been  found  with  the  same  mode  of  Writing  as  that  of  the  age  of  Cheops  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
150.)*  Rossellini  says,  that  "they  probably  wrote  more  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  on 
■lore  ordinary  occasions  than  among  us  ^'— that  "the  steward  of  the  house  kept  a 
written  register  " — that  "  their  names  used  to  be  inscribed  upon  their  implenaents 
and  garments  "—.that  "in  levying  soldiers,  persons  wrote  down  the  names  as  the 
commafiders  brought  the  men  up,'^  &c.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  241,  ss.)  That  this  accords  with 
the  representatioi)s  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  the  Israelites  partook  in  the 
privilege,  is  evident  from  the  name  given  to  the  officers  both  in  Egypt  and  Canaan, 
shoterim^  or  scribes  (Ex.  v.  15;  Deut.  xx.  5,)  and  also  from  the  very  frequent  re- 
ferences to  writing  in  the  books  of  Moses,  for  example,  Ex.  xxxti.  16;  Deut.  vi.  9, 
xi.  20,  xxvii.  where  they  were  enjoined  to  have  the  whole  law  written  upon  stones  • 
cohered  with  chalk  or  plaster  (Hocordtng  to  a  practice  common  in  £gypt>  WilJuiifooy 
iii«  p.  300,)  that  all  might  see  it  and  read  it. 

voj..  vn, — 12 
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perceive  hoyr  t  still  more  direct  and  intimate  cbnnezion  migbt  in 
some  respects  be  legitimate!  j,  and  even  adTantaceonsly  establighed 
b^tweoA  the  state  of  matters  in  Egypt,  and  that  introduced  by 
Moses  among  Uie  Israelites.  ^  In  things,  for  example,  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  due  order  and  discipline  aniong  the  people, 
(NT  for  the  becoming  support  of  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion-^things,  which  human  nature  is  disposed,  if  not  altogether 
.  to  shun,  at  least  improperly  to  curtail  and  kmit,  it  might  have  been 
the  part  of  the  highest  wisdom  to  take  substantially  the  arrange- 
ments, which  already  existed  in  Egypt.  -  For  as  these  must,  from 
their  very  nature,  have  imposed  a  kind  of  yoke  upon  the  Israelites, 
the  thought,  that  the  same  had  been  borne  even  by  the  depraved 
.  and  idolatrous  people  from  whom  they  were  now  separated,  would 
the  more  easily  reconcile  them  to  its  obligations.     This  is  a  prin- 
ciple, which  we  find  recognised  and  acted  on  in  gospel  times. 
There  must  be  self-denial,  and  a  readiness.to  undergo  labour  and 
fatigue  in  the  Ohristian ;  and  this  the  apostle  enforces  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  toils. of  the  husbandman,  the  hardships  of  the  soldier, 
and  even  the  pains-taking  laborious  diligence  of  the  combatant  in 
the  Grecian  games  (2. Tim.  ii.  8,  6;  1  Cor.  iz.  24.)    There  must 
be  a  decent  maintenance  provided  for  those  who  devote  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  ministry;  and  the  reason- 
ableness and  propriety  of  this,  he  in  part  grounds  on  what  was 
usually  done  amongst  men  in  the  commonest  occupations  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  custom,  prevalent  alike  among  Jews  and  Qentiles,  for 
those  who  ministered  at  the  altar  to  live  of' the  altar  (1  Cor.  iz. 
7,  14,  X.  21.)    It  was  absolutely  necessary,  hoirever  di3ta8teful  it 
might  be  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  that  proper  meaiis  should  be 
employed  in  the  church  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  a  wholesome  discipline ;  and  ihe  state  of  things  among 
the  Gentiles  is  appealed  to  as  in  itself  constituting  a  call  to  attend 
to  this,  sufficient  even  to  shame  the  churches  into  its  observance 
(1  Opr.  v.^  zi.  1, 16.)    Not  only  so,  but  the  officers  appointed  in 
the  Christian  church  to  take  charge  of  its  internal  administration, 
and  preside  over  its  worship  and  discipline,  it  is  well-known,  were 
substantially  derived,  even  to  their  very  names,  from  those  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  which  had  no  properly  divine  origin,  but  gra- 
dually arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times :— the  Holy  Spirit 
choosinff  in  this  respect  to  make  use  of  what  was  known  and  fami- 
'  liar  to  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  rather  than  to  invent  an  entirely 
new  order  of  things.* 

We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  the  application  of 
this  principle  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation — ^to  find  that  some  things 

*  Abrogate  templi  liturgift  et  cnlttt,  utpote  cerenMuiali,  oaltom  atqne  poblicaiQ 
Dei  kidorBtionem  in  Synagogis,  qua  quidem  moralis  ent,  Peus  in  ecclesiaoi  tmis- 
planiavit  Christianam,  publicum  Bcilicet  ministeruin,  etc  Hinc  ipaiMifoa  nooaina 
ministToniiD  evaogelii,  Angelut  eetUaia,  atque  Epise^pus,  qua  •  mlnittrorom  in  Sj* 
nagQfft8,&c.  Lighti'ooti,  Op,  ii.  p.  279.  But  the  full  and  tatis&etor^  proof  is  to  D« 
found  only  in  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  Vet.  in  tbe  third  part  of  which  it  ii  denxmstratedy 
that  the  form  of  government  and  minitftry  belonging  to  the  Synagogues  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  church. 
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tbere,  especially  of  the  kind  supposed,  bore  a  substantial  confor- 
mity to  those  of  Egypt.  The  officers,  or  shoterim,  mentioned  in 
the  zxth  ch.  of  Deuteronomy,  were  evidently  of  this  class.  And 
siich  also  were  some  of  the  arrangements  respecting  the  apportion^- 
xnent  of  the  land,  and  the  support  out  of  its  produce  of  those  who 
were  regarded  more  especially  as  the  representatives  of  God.  In 
these  respects  there  was  the  closest  resemblance  between  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Jewish  polities,  and  in  the  points  in  which  they  agreed, 
they  differed  from  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  confirmed  by  the  reports 
of  the  Greek  historians,  that  the  king  was  regarded  as  sole  propri- 
etor of  the  land  in  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  what  belonged  to 
the  priests,  and  that  the  cultivators  were  properly  farmers  under 
the  king.  Diodorus,  indeed,  (L.  i.  73,)  represents  the  military 
caste  as  having  also  a  share  in  the  land;  and  Wilkinson  (vol.  i.  p. 
263,)  says,  that  kings,  priests,  and  the  military  order,  these,  but 
these  only,  appear  to  have  been  land-owners.  Herodotus,  how- 
ever, explains  tnis  apparent  contradiction  in  regard  to  the  military 
order,  bjjr  stating  (B.  ii.  §  141)  that  their  land  properly  belonged 
to  the  kmg ;  that  they  differed  from  the  comitaon  cultivators-  only 
in  holding  it  free  of  rent,  and  in  lieu  of  wages ;  that  hence,  while 
it  had  been  given  them  by  one  king,  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
another.  He  also  mentions  that  not  only  had  the  priests  property 
in  land  connected  with  the  temples,  in  which  they  servedl,  but  also 
that  they  had  allowances  furnished  them  out  of  tne  public  or  royal 
treasures,  and  along  with  the  soldiers  received  a  salary  from  the 
king,  (ii.  87,  168.)  These  are  very  striking  peculiarities,  and,  a^ 
Hengstenberg  justly  remarks,*  imply,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
king's  proprietorship  in  the  land,  a  historical  fact  through  which  it 
was  brought  about.  We  have  such  a  fact  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
(Gen.  xlvii.)  when  he  bought  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  but  rented  it 
out  again  to  the  people  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  fifth  of  the 
produce,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  land  of  the  priests, 
whose  land  Pharaoh  had  no  opportunity,  indeed,  of  purchasing,  be- 
cause they  had  a  stated  allowance  from  his  stores. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  singular  state  of  things  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Joseph,  was,  that  a  similar  arrangement  in  regard 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  might  the  more  readily  be  gone  into  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelites.  The  similarity  is  too  striking  to  have  been 
the  result  of  any  thing  but  an  intentioikal  copying  from  the  Egyp- 
tian constitution.  For  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth  God  is  repre- 
sented as  king,  to  whom  the  whole  land  belonged,  and  the  people 
only  as  tenants  under  him*-^bliged,  also,  by  the  tenure  on  which 
they  held  it,  to  yield  two^tenths  or  a  fifth  of  the  yearly  produce 
unto  God,  who  again  provided  out  of  this  fifth  for  the  support  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  his  peculiar  re- 
presentatives, f    This  large  contribution  from  the  regular  increase 

*  Egypt  and  Books  of  Mows,  p.  69,  Trans. 

t  Dent,  xviii.;  Let.  xxr.,  eomp.  also  Micbaelis'  Laws  of  Mosss,  vol,  11.  p.  95^^ 
and  Hengstenberg's  Antbentie,  ii.  p.  401,  ss. 
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of  the  land  was  necessarj  for  the  proper  administration  of  diyine 
orditiances,  and  the  beneficent  support  of  those  who,  according  to 
the  plan  adopted^  had  no  other  resources  to  trust  to  for  their  com- 
fortable maintenance.  But  it  implied  too  entire  a  dependence  upon 
God,  and  exacted  too  much  at  their  hands  to  meet  with  a  ready 
compliance.  And  it  was  npt  only  compatible,  bat  we  should  rather 
say  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  highest  wisdom,  to  adopt  an 
arrangement  for  securing  it,  which  was  thus  grounded  in  the  his- 
tory and  constitution  of  Egypt,  rather  than  to  contrire  one  alto^ 
gether  new.  For  it  thus  came  to  them  on  its  first  proposal  recom- 
mended and  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage.  And  the^  thought  was 
obvious,  that  if  the  citizens  even  of  a  heathen  empire,  in  conside- 
ration of  a  great  act  of  kindness  in  the  time  of  famine,  gare  so 
much  to  their  earthly  sovereign,  and  held  so  dependently  of  him, 
it  was  meet  that  they  should  willingly  yield  the  same  to  the  God 
who  had  redeemed  them,  and  fredy  bestowed  upon  them  eveiy 
thing  they  possessed. 

In  these,  and  probably  some  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  we 
<an  easUy  understand  how  the  Egyptian  learning  of  Moses,  wiUi- 
out  the  slightest  derogation  to  his  Divine  commission,  might  be 
turned  to  valuable  account  in  executing  the  work  given  him  to  do. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  divine  direction  and 
counsel  imparted  to  him,  superseded  the  light  he  had  obtained,  or 
the  benefit  he  had  derived  by  his  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt. 

4.  But  there  is  a  still  farther  point  of  connexion  between  the 
Egyptian  learning  of  Moses,  coupled  with  the  Egyptian  training 
of  the  people,  and  what  might  justly  be  expected  in  the  institutions 
under  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  one  still  more  directly 
bearing  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  dispensation.  For  the  hand- 
writing of  ordinances  brought  in  by  Moses  was  throughout  of  a 
symbolical  or  teaching  nature.  But  a  symbol  is  a  kind  of  language, 
•  and  can  no  more  than  what  we  commonly  understand  by  the  term 
be  framed  arbitrarily,  but  must  grow  up  and  form  itself  out  of  the 
elements  which  are  furnished  by  the  field  of  nature  or  art,  and  be 
gathered  from  it  by  daily  observation  and  experience.  The  lan- 
guage which  we  use  as  the  common  vehicle  of  our  thoughts,  and 
which  forms  the  medium  of  our  most  hallowed  intercourse  with  hea- 
ven, is  consttucted,  we  may  say,  from  the  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 
around  us,  and  if  viewed  as  to  its  origin,  savours  of  things  common 
and  unclean.  But  in,  its  use  simply  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  or  a 
medium  of  intercourse,  it  is  not  the  less  fitted  to  utter  the  senti- 
ments of  our  heart,  and  convey  even  our  loftiest  aspirations  to  hea- 
ven. Why  should  it  be  thought  to  be  otherwise  with  the  language 
of  symbol  ?  This  too  must  have  its  foundation  to  a  great  extent 
in  nature  iand  custom,  in  observation  and  experience ;  for  as  it  is 
addressed  to  the  eye,  it  must,  to  be  intelligible,  employ  the  signs, 
which,  by  previous  use,  the  eye  is  able  to  read  and  understand. 
How  should  I  imagine  that  white,  as  a  symbol,  represents  purity, 
or  crimson,  guilt,  unless  something  in  m7  past  history  or  observa- 
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ticm  had  taught  me  to  regard  the  one  as  a  fit  emblAu  of  the  other  ? 
It  would  not  in  the  least  mar  the  natural  import  of  the  symbol,  or 
destroy  its  aptitude  to  express,  even  on  the  most  solemn  oooasions, 
the*^idea  with  which  it  has  beeome  associated  in  my  mind,  if  I 
should  hare  learned  its  meaning  amid  employments  not  properly 
sacred,  or  the  practieeQ  of  a  forbidden  superstition.  No  matter 
how  acquired,  the  bond  of  connexion  exists  in  my  mind  between 
the  external  symbol  and  the  spiritual  idea;  and  to  reject  its  reli- 
gions use,  because  I  may  hare  seen  it  abused  to  purposes  of  supp- 
stition,  would  not  be  more  reasonable  than  to  have  proscribed  eveiy 
epithet  in  the  language  of  Greece  or  Borne,  which  had  been  appro- 
{M'iated  to  the  worship  and  seryice  of  idolatry. 

Now,  it  so  happened  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  children 
ci  Israel  were  brought .  into  contact  with  the  religious  rites  and 
usages  of  a>  people  deeply  imbued,  no  doubt,  with  a  spirit  of  de- 
pravity and  superstition,  but  abounding,  at  the  same  time,  with 
symbolical  devices  and  ordinances.  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  another  religion  abounding  with  the  same 
could  be  framed,  without  adopting  to  a  large  extent  the  siens  with 
which,  from  the  accident  of  their  position,  they  had  become  familiar. 
(The  religion  introduced  might  differ — ^in  point  of  fact  it  did  differ 
£rom  that  already  established,  as  far  as  light  from  darkness,  in  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  they  respectively  breathed  and  the  great  ends 
they  aimed  at.  But  being  alike  symbolical,  the  one  must  avail 
it&elf  of  the  signs  which  the  other  had  already  seized  upon  as  fitted 
io-  express  to  the  eye  certain'  ideas.  This  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
the  current  language,  whidi  might  to  some  extent  be  modified  atid 
improved,  but  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  And  as  such  language 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  figurative  use  of  the  sensible  things 
of  nature,  the  assertion  of  Baehr  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  symbols  so  employed  must  be  common 
to  all  religions  of  a  like  nature.  Yet  as  each  nation  also  has  its 
peculiarities  of  thought,  of  custom,  of  scenery,  of  art  and  commerce, 
it  can  scarcely  £Ail>  to  have  some  corresponding  peculiarities  of 
aymbolical  expression.  And  it  should  by  no  means  surprise  us-^ 
it  is  rather  in  accordance  with  just  lind  rational  expectation,  if, 
since  the  Egyptians  were  in  various  respects  so  peculiar  a  peo|>le, 
and  the  Israelites  in  general,  and  Moses  in  particular,  had  been 
brought  into  such  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  their  entire 
system,  the  symbols  of  the  Jewish  worship  should  in  some  points 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt^  wluch  cannot  be  traced  in 
those  of  any  other  nation  of  heathen  antiquity. 

Such  in  reality  is  the  ease — ^as  will  afterwards  appear — and  I 
find  in  it  a  mark,  not  of  suspicion,  but  of  credibility  and  truth.  It 
bears  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Books  of  Moses,  and  the  original  genuineness  of  the  revelation 
contained  in  them,  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, the  peculiar  type  of  the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  does  in 
reference  to  the  truths  and  statements  contained  in  them.  Though 
certain  critics  of  more  seal  than  discretion,  have  thought  it  woidd 
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be  a  great  aeMeTemeni  f or  the  Uteratvo  of  the  New  Teetameat, 
if  they  could  establish  its  elaim  to  be  ranked  in  point  of  purity 
vith  the  best  of  the  Greek  claaeies^  no  individaal  of  sound  judgment 
will  dispute^  that  if  they  had  succeeded  in  this,  the  loss  would  have 
been  immensely  greater  than  the  gain;  that  one  most  important 
proof  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Teetament 
record  would  have  perished — that^  namely,  arising  from  the  exact 
conformity  of  its  language  to  the.  period  of  its  origin,. and  to  no 
other.  So,  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  religbn  of  Moses,  that  its  eym- 
bols  can  so  generally  b,e  identified  wiw  those  currently  employed 
'  at  the  period  when  it  arose,  and  the  peculiar  resemblance  borne 
by  some  of  them  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  Egypt,  is  like  a 
Stamp  of  veritableness  impressed  uponits  rery  structure,  testifying 
of  its  haviiig  originated  in  the  time  and  circumstances  mentioned 
in  the  original  record.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  in  this  the  marrel- 
lous  wisdom  of  the  divine  working,  in  connexion  with  the  histoiy 
of  the  undertaking  of  Moses,  that  while  he  was  to  be  commissioned 
to  set  up  a  symbolical  religion  among  the  Israelites,  the  reverse  in 
all  its  great  features  of  that  prevalent  in  Egypt,  he  should  yet  have 
been  thoroughly  qualified  by  his  original  training  to  serve  himself 
of  whatever  suitable  materials  were  furnished  by  the  land  of  his 
birth.  These'were  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  out  of  which  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  was  reared — 
though  still  all  things  there,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  were 
made  after  the  divine  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  and  in 
the  truths  it  symbolized,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected, 
it  stood,  not  the  slimy  product  of  the  Nile,  but  the  chaste  and  holy 
architecture  of  Heaven. 

.It  is  not  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  confirmation, 
in  a  theological  point  of  view,  to  the  argument  maintained  in  the 
'  preceding  pages,  but  only  to  show  the  foundation  in  nature,  or  the 
scientific  basis  which  it  also  has  to  rest  upon,  that  we  produce  the 
following  quotation  from  Muller.  The  quotation  is  farther  valuable, 
as  it  exhibits  the  view  of  ^  profound  thinker,  and  one  who  has  made 
himself  intimately  conversant  with  the  thoughta  and  customs  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  treasured  up  in  the  sym- 
bols  of  ancient  worship,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  people  to  under^ 
stand  them.  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  work  from  which  we  give 
the  extract,  he  carries  his  views  to  an  extreme,  as  we  certainly 
conceive  he  do^s,  in  often  making  too  much  of  particular  transac- 
tionSj  and  also  in  making  the  instruction  by  myths  and  symbols, 
not  only  independent  ofj  but  in  some  sort  inconsistent  with,  direct 
instruction  in  doctrine.  The  general  soundness,  however,  of  his 
view  regarding  the  significance  of  those  ancient  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  of  symbol,  there  are  few  men  of  learning  and  judg- 
ment who  will  now  be  disposed  to  call  in  question.  ^^That  this 
connexion  of  the  idea  with  the  sign,  when  it  took  place,  was  natural 
and  necessary  to  the  ancient  world;  that  it  occurred  involuntarily; 
and  that  the  essence  of  the  symbol  consists  ia  this  supposed  real 
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eonnexion  of  the  sign  -with  the  tiling  signified,  I  her*  assame.  Now, 
svabols  in  this  sense  are  eTidently  eoeral  with  the  human  raoe; 
they  result  from  tile  union  of  the  som  with  the  body  in  man ;  nature 
has  implanted  the  feeline  for  them  in  the  human  heart.    How  is 
it  that  we-  understand  what  the  endless  diversities  of  human  ex- 
pression and  gesture  signify?    How  eomes  it,  that  every  physiog- 
nomy expresses  to  us  spiritual  peeuliarities,  without  any  conscious- 
ness on  our  part  of  the  cause?    Here  experience  alone  cannot  be 
our  guide ;  for  without  ever  having  seen  a  countenance  like  that  of 
the  ^piter  Oi^pus,  we  should  yet,  when  we  saw  it,  immediately  un- 
derstand its  features.    An  earlier  race  of  mankind,  who  lived  still 
more  in  sensible  ijnpreesions,  must  have  had  a  still  stronger  feeling 
for  them/    It  may  be  said  that  all  nature  wore  to  them  a  physiog- 
nomical aspect.    Now,  the  worship  which  represented  the  feelings 
of  the  Divine  in  visible  external  actions,'  was  in  its  nature  tiioroughly 
symbolioaL    No  one  can  seriopsly  doubt  that  prostration  at  prayer 
18  a  symbolip  act;  for  corporeal  abasement  very  evidently  denotes 
spiritual  subordination:  so  evidently,  that  language  cannot  even 
describe  the  spiritual,  except  by  means  of  a  material  relation.     But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  sacrifice  also  is  symbolical;  for  how  would 
the  feeling  of  acknowledgment,  that  it  is  a  god  ^rather,  God)  who 
supplies  us  with  food  and  drink,  display  itself  m  action,  but  by 
withdrawing  a  portion  of  them  from  the  use  of  man,  and  setting 
it  apart  in  honour  of  the  Deitv?    But  precisely  because  the  sym- 
bolical has  its  essence  in  the  idea  of  an  actual  connexion  between 
the  sign  and  the  thmg  signified,  was  an  inlet  left  for  the  supersti- 
tious'error,  that  something  palatable  was  really  offered  to  the  gods 
— ^that  they  tasted  it.    But  it  will  scarcely  do  to  derive  the  usage 
from  this  superstition;  in  other  words,  to  assi^  the  intention  of 
raising  a  savoury  steam  as  the  original  foundation  of  all  sacrifice. 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  at  the  ceremony  of 
libation  the  wine  was  poured  on  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  gods 
might  Kck  it  up !     I  have  here  only  brought  into  view  <me  side  of 
the  idea,  which  forms  the  basis  of  sacrifice,  and  which  the  other, 
eertainly  not  less  ancient,  always  accompanied,  namely,  the  idea 
of  atonement  by  sacrifice;  which  was  from  the  earliest  times  ex- 
pressed in  numberless  usages  and  legends,  and  which  could  only 
spring  from  the  strongest  and  most  intense  religious  feeling ;  ^^We 
are  deserving  of  death ;  we  offer  as  a  substitute  the  blood  of  the 
animaL"*-^He  states,  a  little  further  on,  that  we  must  not  always 
presuppose,  that  a  particular  symbol  corresponds  exactly  to  a  par- 
ticular idea,  such  as  we  may  be  accustomed  to  conceive  it;  that 
the  symbols  will  partly,  indeed,  remain  the  same  as  long  as  external 
nature  continues  unchanged,  but  that  their  signification  will  vary 
with-the  different  national  modes  of  intuition  and  other  circum- 
.stances;  so  that  a  moral  and  religious  eeonomy,  like  that  of  Juda- 
ism, might  be  ingrafted  on  the  nature-worship  of  Egypt — ^meaninff, 
thereby,  we  suppose,  that  while  many  of  the  symbols  were  retained, 
ft  new  and  higher  meaning  was  imparted  to  them.f 

*  Jijiller'8  Introd.  Xm  Seienti&e  Sjitem  of  Mythology,  p.  196^  Trans,      t  !>>•  9id>  399. 
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Having  giy#n  the  senlimenta  of  one  great  aatboritj,  bearing  oo 
the  externtS  resemblance  in  some  points  between  Jadaiem  and  the  re- 
ligions of  heathen  anti<|^uitj,  we«hall  give. the  sentiments  of  anotiier 
^authority  as  tp  the  radical  difference  in  spirit  and  character  which 
diBtingai3hed  the  true  from  the  false,  and  whpee  low  views  on  scNiie 
vital  points  of  doctrine  only  render  his  opinion  here  the  less  liable 
to  suspicion.  ^^Heathenism,"  says  Baehr,  ''as  is  now  no  longer 
disputed,  was  in  all  its  parts  a  natnre-religion ;  that  is,  the  deifica- 
tion of  nature  in  its  entire  compass.  That  niode  of  coiftemplationy 
which  was  wont  to  perceive  the  ideal  in  the  real,  proceeded  in  hea- 
thenism a  step  farther;  it  saw  in  the  world  and  nature,  not  merely 
a  jnanifestation  of  Godhead,  but  the  very  essence  and  being  of 
^aturQ  were  regarded  in  it  aa  identical  with  the  essence  and  being 
of  Godhead,  and  as  such  thrown  together;  the  ultimate  founda- 
tion of  all  heathenism  is  pantheism.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  one- 
ness of  the  Divine  Being  was  not  ^olutely  lost,  but  this  oneness 
was  not  at  all  that  of  a  personal  existence,  possessing  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-determination,  but  an  impersonal  One,  the  great 
It,  ''a  neuter  abstract,"  the  product  of  mere  speculation,  which  is 
at  once  every  thing  and  nothing.  Wherever  the  Deity  appeared 
as  a  person  it  ceased  to  be  one,  and  resolved  itself  into  an  infinite 
multiplicity.  But  all  these  gods  were  mere  personifications  of  the 
different  powers  of  nature.  From  a  religion  which  was  so  physical 
in  its  fundamenttal  character^  there  could  only  be  developed  an 
ethics  which  would  bear  the  hue  and  form  of  the  physical.  Above 
all  that  is  moral  rose  natural  necessity,  fate,  to  which  gods  and 
.men  were  alike  subject;  the  highest  moral  aim  for  mut  was  to 
yield  an  absolute  submission  to  this  necessity,  and  senerally  to 
transfuse  himself  into  nature  as  being  ident&ed  with  Deity^  to 
represent  in  himself  its  life,  and  especially  that  characteristic  of 
.  it,,  perfect  harmony,  conformity  to  law  and  rule.^ — The  Mosaic  re- 
ligion, on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  first  principle  the  oneneaa 
and  absolute  spirituality  of  God.  The  Gh>dhead  is  no  neuter  ab- 
stract, no  It,  but  I ;  Jehovah  is  altogether  a  personal  God.  The 
who)e  world,  with  eyerj  thing  it  contains,  is  his  work,  the  offsinnng 
of  his  own  free  act,  his  creation.  Viewed  as  in  and  for  itself  this 
world  is  nothing ;  he  alone  u — absolute  being.  He  is  in  it,  in- 
deed, but  not  as  properly  one  with  it;  he  is  in&utely  above  it,  and 
can  clothe  himself  with  it,  as  with  a  garment,  or  fold  it  up  and 
lay  it  aside  as  he  pleases.  Now  this  God  who  reveals  and  mani- 
fests himself  through  all  creation,  in  carrying  into  es^ecution  hia 
purpose  to  save  and  bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  revealed 
and  manifested  himself  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  race  and 
people.  The  centre  of  this  revelation  is  the  word  which  he  spc^e 
to  Israel ;  ]but  this  word  is  his  law,  the  expression  of  his  perfeet 
holy  will.  '  The  ^essential  character,  therefore,  of  ^e  special  re- 
velation of  God  is  holiness.  Its  substance  is,  ^^  Be  ye  holy^  for 
I  am  holy."  So  that  the  Mosaic  religion  is  throughout  ethical ; 
it  always  addresses  itself  to  the  will  of  man,  and  deals  with  him 
aa  a  moral  being.    Every  thing  that  God  did  for  Israel,  in  the 
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aiattiftfltatioiui  fad  gare  of  tiiBMelf,  aims  at  tkis  as  its  final  end, 
that  Israel  should  sanctify  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  thereby  him- 
self be  sanctified/'* 


CHAPTEE   II. 

THE  TABEBNACLi:  IN  ITS  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

Bt  the  establbhment  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  Israel  had-  been  brought  into  a  state  of  formal 
completeness.  The  covenant  of  promise,  which  pledged  the  divine 
faithfulness  to  bestow  upon  them  every  essential  blessing,  was  now 

Eroperly  supplemented  bv  the  covenant  of  law,  which  took  them 
ound  to  yield  the  dutiful  return  of  obedience  he  justly  expected 
from  them.  The  foundation  was  thus  outwardly  laid  for  a  near 
relationship  subsisting,  and  a  blessed  intercourse  developing  itself 
between  .the  God  of  Abraham,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham  on  the  other.  And  it  was  primarily  with  the  design  of 
securing  and  furthering  this  end,  that  the  ratification  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Sinai  was  so  immediately  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
.  L  The  command  is  first  of  all  given  for  the  children  of  Israel 
bringing  the  necessary  materials ;  ^'  and  let  them  make  me,"  it  is 
add^,  ''a  sanctuary,  that  I^may  dwell  among  them,"  (£2.  xxv.S.) 
The  diSerent  parts  are  then  minutely  described,  after  which  the 
general  design  is  again  indicated  thus :  ^^  And  I  will  dwell  among 
tne  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God;  and  they  shall  kngw 
that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God  that  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  amons  them ;  I  .am  the  Lord  their 
God."  (Ex.  xxix.  45,  46.)  With  this  representation  of^ts  general 
design  the  names  or  designations  applied  to  it  perfectly  correspond. 
(1.)  Most  commonly  when  a  smgle  name  is  used,  it  is  that 
which  answers  to  our  word  dwelling  or  Ttahitation^  (^trn*)  although 
the  word  generally  employed  .in  our  translation  is  tabernacle. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  more  definite  term  Kou^e^  (n«;)-)  the  house  of 
God,  or  the  Lord's  house,  (Deut.  xxiii«  18;  Josh.  ix.  23;  Judg. 
xviii.  31,)  or  tent,  ("ynn-  Ex.  xxvi.  11.)  The  dwelling  in  its  original 
form  was  a  tent,  because  the  people  among  whom  Uod  came  to  re- 
side and  hold  converse^  were  then  dwelling  in  tents,  and  had  not 
yet  come  to  their  settled  habitation.  But  afterwards  this  tent  was 
supplanted  by  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  ceiled  houses  in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the  original 
tabernacle  held  to  the  tents  in  the  wilderness.     And  coming,  as 

♦  Sym1)o1ik)  i.  p.  85-^37,  where  also  confirmatory  testimoniea  are  prodaced  from 
Cmzer,  Gocres,  Heget,  SehJegel. 
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the  temple  tlras  £d,  in  the  room  of  tbe  tabemaGle,  and  faoUing 
.  the  same  relatire  position,  it  wa8.0ometimeB  spoken  of  as  the  tent 
of  Gad^  (Ex.  xli.  l,)  thoneh.more  commonly  it  recdiTed  the  appel- 
lation of  the  home  of  God,  or  his  habitation. 

(2.)  Besides  these  names,  certain  descriptive  epitJiets  were  ap- 
plied to  the  tabernacle.  It  was  called  the  tent  of  meeting^  {-tpto  hrmr) 
for  which  oar  version  has  unhappily  substituted  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation^ The  expression  is  intended  to  designate  this  tent  or 
dwelling  as  the  place  in  which  God  Was  to  meet  and  converse  with 
his  people ;  not,  as  is  very  often  supposed,  the  prace  where  the 
children  of  Israel  were  to  assemble,  and  in  which  they  had  a  oom- 
men  interest.  It  was  this  certainly;  but  merely  because  it  was  an- 
other and  higher  ihing — ^because  it  formed  for  them  all  the  o|ie 
point  of  contact  and  channel  of  ii^tercourse  between  Heaven  and 
earth.  This -is  clearly  brought  out  in  Ex.  xxix.  42,  43,  where  the 
Lord  himself  gives  an  explanation  of  the  ^Habemacle  of  meeting," 
and  says  concemiig  it:  "Where  I  will  meet  with  you,  to  speak 
there  unto  thee ;  and  there  I  will  meet  with  the  chil(&en:  of  Israel, 
'  and  it  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glor^y." 

(3.)  The  tabernacle  is  again  described  as  the  tabernacle  of  tegti- 
mongy  or  tent  of  witness^  ^nr^  Sw  ftnyn  laws-  Numb.  ix.  16,  xvii.  7, 
xviii.  2.)  It  received  this  designation  from  the  law  of  the  two 
tables,  which  were  placed  in  the  ark  or  chest  that  stood  in  the  in- 
nermost sanctuary.  These  tables  were  called  "the  testimony," 
(Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  29,)  and  the  ark  which  contained  them,  "  the 
ark  of  testimpnv,"  (Ex.  xxv.  21,  22;)  whence  also  the  whole  ta- 
bernacle was  called  the  tabetnacle  or  tent  of  testimony.  The  wit>- 
nessing,  as  noticed  above,  p.  84,  had  a  twofold  respect — ^to  the 
holiness  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  sinfmness  of  the 
people  on  the  other.  While  the  tables  expressed  the  righteous  de- 
mands of  the  former,  they  necessarily  bore  a  condemnatory  testi^^ 
mony  respecting  the  latter.  So  that  the  meeting  which  God's 
people  were  to  have  with  him  in  his  habitation,  was  not  simply  for 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  or  holding  fellowship 
with  God  in  general,  but  all  with  an  especial  respect  to  the  sins  on 
their  part,  against  which  the  law  itrais  ever  testifying,  and  the  means 
of  their  restoration  to  his  favour  and  blessing. 

Viewing  the  tabernacle,  then,  (or  the  temple,]  in  this  general 
aspect,  we  may  state  its  immediate  object  and  design  to  have  been 
the  bringing  of  God  near  to  the  Israelites  in  his  true  character, 
and  keet)ing  up  an  intercourse  between  him  and  thorn.  It  was  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  desire  so  feelingly  expressed  by  Job,  "  Oh 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I  might  come  even  to 
his  seat;*'  and  to  provide,  by  means  of  a  local  habitation,  with  its 
appropriate  services,  for  the  attainment  of  a  livelier  apprehension 
of  God's  character,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  closer  and  more  as- 
sured fellowship  with  him.  To  some  extent  this  end  might  have 
been  reached  without  the  intervention  of  such  an  apparatus ;  for 
in  itself  it  is  a  spiritual  thing;  and  properly  consists  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  suitable  thoughts  and  affections  toward  God,  meeting  with 
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graeions  mamfestifttioiis  of  his  lore  and  blessing.    But  under  a  dis- 

Einsation  so  imperfect  as  to  the  measure  of  light  it  imparted,  the 
raelites  would  eertainlj,  without  some  outwiurd  and  risible  help, 
such  as  a  worldly  sanctuary,  have  either  sunk  into  practical  igno- 
rance and  forgetfulness  of  God,  or  betaken  themselves  to  some 
^wrong  methods  of  brii^ging  divine  things  more  distinctly  within 
the  grasp  and  comprehension  of  their  minds.  It  was  thus  that 
ido^woFship  arose,  and  was  with  such  difficulty  repressed  in  the 
chosen  family  itself.  Till  Qod  was  made  manifest  in  flesh,  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  even  the  pious  mind  anxiously  sought  to  lay  hold 
of  some  vii»ible  link  of  communion  to  connect  it  with  Heaven.  So 
Jacob,  after  he  had  seen  the  heavenly  vii^on  on  the  plains  of  Bethel, 
eould  not  refrain  from  anointing  the  stone  on  wiiich  his  head  was 
laid,  and  calling  it  ^Hhe  house  of  God/'  He  felt  as  if  that  stone 
BOW  possessed  a  connexion  with  Heaven  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
ifith  a  mind  less  enlightened,  he  would  assuredly  have  converted 
it  in  the  days  of  his  &ture  prosperity  into  an  idol,  and  erected  on 
the  spot  a  fane  where  it  might  be  enshrined  and  worshipped; 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  natural  ten- 
dency, or  of  assisting  the  natural  weakness  of  men  in  dealing  with 
divine  and  spiritual  things,  that  God  condescended  to  provide  for 
himself  a  local  habitation  among  his  people.  His  doing  so  was  an 
act  of  great  kindness  and  grace  to  them;  at  the  same  time,  it  mani- 
festly bespoke  an  in^perfect  state  of  things,  and  was  merely  an  adap- 
tation or  expedient  to  meet  the  existing  deficiencies  of  their  reli- 
gious condition,  till  a  more  perfect  dispensation  should  come.  Had 
they  been  able  to  look  as  with  open  eye  on  the  realities  of  the  hea- 
venly world,  they  would  have  been  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
any  ^ch  external  ladder  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  its  af- 
fairs ;  they  would  have  found  every  place  alike  suitable  for  com- 
muning with  God ;  and  hence,  when  the  intercourse  between  him 
and  his  redeemed  oflbpring  shall  be  brought  to  absolute  perfection 
— ^when  ^^the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men,  and  he  shall 
dwell  with  them,"  no  temple  shall  any  longer  be  seen,  (Rev.  xxi. 
S,  22 ;)  for  the  fleehly  weakness  which  once  required  this,  shall 
have  finally  disappeared ;  every  where  the  presenoe  of  God  will  be 
realised,  and  direct  communion  with  him  maintained.  But  it  was 
otherwise  amid  the  dim  shadows  of  the  earthly  inheritance.  There 
a  visible  pattern,  of  divine  things  was  required  to  help  out  in  men's 
minds  the  manifold  imperfection  of  the  spiritual  idea ;  a  habita^ 
tion  was  needed  for  the  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  its  communica- 
tions with  sinful  men,  such  as  might  be  scanned  and  measured  by 
the  bodily  eye,  and  by  serving  itself  of  which  the  spiritual  eye 
might  rise  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  realities  of  an  unseeUi 
spiritual  existence. 

II.  But  that  this  material  dwelling-place  of  God  might  be  a  safe 
guide  and  veal  assistance  in  promoting  fellowship  with  Heaven—^ 
that  it  might  convey  only  right  impressions  of  divine  things,  and 
form  a  suitable  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  man, 
it  must  evidently  be  throughout  of  God's,  and  nt>t  of  man's  de- 
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vking.  He  must.exlnbit  to  Moitfes  tbe  pattern  of  tfainge  ih  the  hea- 
vens, afiber  "which  it  was  in  every  partionlar  to  be  eonstracted;  and 
though  it  was  to  be  a  tabernacle  bmlt  withtnen'fer  hands^  yet  these^ 
from  Moees,  who  was  charged  with  the  fiiithfnl  execntion  of  the 
whole,  to  the  artificers  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  prepara- 
iaon  of  the  materials,  mnst  all  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  (}od,  sup^ 
plying  '^wisdom  and  understanding  and  knowledge"'  for  the  occa- 
sion* This  plainly  indicates  the  high  importance  which  was  at- 
tached in  the  mind  of  <S-od,  to  the  proper  constmction  of  tUs 
divine  habitation,  and  what  a  plenitnde  of  meaning  was  designed 
to  be  expressed  by  it.  Yet  here  also  there  is  a  middle  path,  whieh 
is  the  right  one;  and  it  is  possible  in  searching  for  the  trmtfas  em- 
bodied in  those  patterns  of  heavenly  things  to  e#r  by  excess  as 
well  as  by  defect.  We  are  not  to  suppose  thiat  a  separate  and 
distinct  meaning  attaches  to  each  part  by  itself,  or  to  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  perhaps,  of  the  materials  of  which  the  several 
parts  were  composed.  Dae  regard  must' be  had  to  the  connexion 
and  order  of  the  parts  one  with  another — their  combination  so  as 
to  form  one  harmonious  whole-^he  circumstances  in  which,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  that  whole  was  constructed.  And  it  is  no 
more  than  we  mi^  expect  beforehand,  that  in  this  sacred  struc- 
ture^ as  in  erections  of  an  ordin«ry  kind,  some  things  may  have 
been  ordered  as  they  were  from  convenience,  others  from  neces- 
sity, others  again  from  the  general  effect  they  were  fitted  to  pro- 
duce, rather  than  from  any  peculiar  significance  belonging  to  them. 
Such,  we  think,  will  appear  t6  be  the  case  in  regard  to  tho  only 
two  points  we  are  called  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter — ^tlM 
materials  of  which  the  tabernacle  was  formed^  and  its  general 
structure  and  appearance. 

(I.)  In  regard  to  the  materials,  one  thing  is  common  to  them  all, 
that  they  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  people,  and  presented  as  an 
ofiering,  most  of  tiiem^  also  as  a  iree-will  offering,'  to  the  Lord : 
^  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring^  me  an  offer- 
ing; of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye  shall 
take  my  offering."  (Ex.  xxv.  2.)  That  the  materials  were  to  be 
l»rought  by  the  people  as  an  offering,  implied  that  the  structure  for 
which  they  were  given  was  altogether  of  a  sacred  character,  being 
made  of  things  consecrated  to  the  Lord;  and  that  the  offering 
should  have  bMBen  of  a  free-will  description,  implied  that  there  was 
to  be  no  constraint  in  any  thing  conneet^d  with  it,  that,  as  in  the 
erection  of  the  house,  so  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected,  there  must  be  the  ready  concurrence  of  man's 
sanctified  will  iHth  the  grace  and  condescension  of  God.  Other 
ideas  have  sometimes  been  sought  in  connexion  with  the  source 
from  which  the  materials  were  derived,  but  without  any  warrant 
from  Scripture.  For  example,  much  has  frequently  been  made  of 
the.  circumstance,  that  these  materials .  formed  a  portion  of  the 
spoils  of  Egypt ;  they  may  indeed  have  been  so,  and  in  ait  proba- 
bility were,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least;  but  the  text  is  sOent 
upon  the  subject,  and  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  called  upon 
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to  give  thtmy  they  were  their  own  property,  and  «imply  a8  siuch 
(not  as  having  been  in  anj.particttlar : manner  obtained)  were  the 
people  called  upon. to  give  them*  Again,  a  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials, the  whole  of  the  silver,  it  would  seem,  which  was  employed 
in  t>he  erection,  was  formed  of  the  half-shekel  of  redemption-money^ 
which  Moses  waa  ordered  to  levy  from  every  male  in  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  as  this  wa&  chiefly  used  in  making  the  sockets  of  the 
sanctuary,  special  meanings  have  been  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance. But,  that  nothing  peculiar  was  designed  to  be  intimated 
by  l^t,  k  clear  from  the  two  consideratiohs,  that  a  part  of  this 
silver  was  .applied  to  a  quite  diflfevent  use,  to  liie  making  of  hooks 
and  ornaments  for  the  pillars,  and  that  all  the  sockets  were  not . 
made  of  it ;  for  those  of  the  door  or  entrance  Here  formed  of  the 
free-will  offerings  of  braas^ 

The  materials  themselves  were  of  various  sorta,  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  required:  Precious  stones^  of  several 
kinds;  gold,  silver,  and  brass;  shittim-Wood ;  linen  or  cotton  fabrics 
of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  skins  for  external  coverings.. 
Separate  and  distinct  meanings  have  been  found  in  each  of  these, 
derived  either  from  their  inherent  qualities,  or  from  their  colours^ 
and  by  none  with  so  much  learning  and  ingenuity  as  Baehr;  but 
still  without  any  solid  foundation.  That  the  wood,  for  example, 
should  have  been  that  of  the  shittah-tree,  or  the  acacia,  as  it  is 
now  by  general  consent  agreed  to  have  been,  bad  a  sufficient  reason 
in  'the  circumstance,  which  Baehr  himself  admits,  "*"  that  it  is  the 
tre^  chiefly  found  in  that  part  of  Arabia  where  the  tabernacle  was 
constructed,  and  the  only  one  of  such  dimensions  as  to  yield  boards 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not  as  if  a  choice  lay  between 
this  and  some  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  this  in  particular  fixed  upon 
on  account  of  some -inherent  qualities  peculiar  to  itself. .  Besides, 
in  the  temple,  which  for  all  essential  purposes  was  one  with  the 
tabernacle,  the  wood  employed  was  not  the  acacia,  but  the  cedar, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  other  had  been, 
being  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  which  the  region 
afforded.  The  lightness  of  the  acacia  wood,  and  its  being  less 
liable  to  corrupt  than  some  other  species,t  were  incidental  advan- 
tages peculiarly  fitting  it  for  the  use  it  was  here  applied  to;  but 
wo  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  thing  further,  or  more  re- , 
condite,  depended  on  them.  According  to  the  just  remark  of 
Hengstenberg,  in  so  far  as  things  in  the  tabernacle  differed  from 
those  in  the  temple,  they  must  have  been  of  an  adventitious  and 
external  nature^ 

In  regard  to  the  other  articles  used,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
any  higher  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  selection,  than  that 

♦  Symbolik,  i.  p.  262. 

t  That  it  was  absolutely  incorruptible,  is  notof  coarse  to  be  ioaagiped,  though  the 
language  of  Josephus,  Phllo,  aAd  some  heathea  writers  would  seem  to  imply  as  xnuch., 
It  is  called  ^vl^f  asnnxov  by  the  LXX.>aDd  Joeephus  affirms  it  could  not  ^'ftuffer  cor^ 
roption."  For  other  authorities,  see  in  Baehr,  i.  p.  26S.  The  simple  truth  seepis  to 
have  been,  that  it  was  light  and  stood  the  water  well,  hence  was  rouch«s«d  by- the 
Egyptians  in  making  boats^  and  was  loosely  talked  of  as  incoTruptible^  . 

X  Attthentie,  ii.  p.  639. 
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they  were  the  best  and  fittest  of  their  eeyeral  kmds.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  most  preeions  metals,  of  the  finest  stnSa  in  linen 
niannfactare,  with  embroidered  worfananship,  the  richest  and  most 
gorgeous  colours,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems.  It  waa 
absolutely  necessary,  by  means  of  «ome  external  apparatus,  to  bring 
out  the  idea  of  the  surpassing  glory  and  magnificence  of  Jehovah 
as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  of  uie  singular  honour  which  was  en- 
joyed by  those  who  were  admitted  to  minister  and  serve  bef6re  him. 
But  this  could  only  be  done  by  ^the  rich  and  costly  nature  of  the 
materials  which  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  taber*- 
nacle,  and  of  the  official  garments  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
serve  in  its  courts.  It  is  expressly  said  of  the  high-priest's  gar* 
ments,  that  they  were  to  be  made  ^^for  glory  (or  ornament)  and 
for  beauty,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  2;)  for  which  purpose  tney  were  to  consist 
of  the. fine  byss  or  linen  cloth  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Luke  xvi. 
19,)  embroidered  with  needle^work  done  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
the  most  brilliant  colours.  And  if  means  were  thus  taken  for  pro- 
ducing effect  in  respect  to  the  garments  of  those  who  ministered  in 
the  tabernacle,  it  is  but  reasonable,  to  infer  that  the  same  would 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  tabernacle  itself.  Hence,  we  read  of  the 
temple,  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  habitation,  that  it  was  to  be 
made  ^'so  exceeding  magnifical  as  to  be  of  fame  and  glory  through- 
out all  countries,"  (1  Ghron;  xxii.  &,)  and  that  among  other  thingt 
employed  by  Solomon  for  this  purpose,  ^Uhe  house  was  garnished 
with  precious  stones  for  beauty,"  {2  Ghron.  iii.  6.)  Such  materials, 
therefore,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  as  were 
best  fitted  for  conveying  suitable  impressions  of  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Being  for  whose  peculiar  habitation>  it  Vas  erected. 
And  as  in  this  we  are  furnished  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
employment,  to  search  for  others  were  only  to  wandei:  into  the  re> 
gioQs  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture.* 

*  We  therefore  discard,  with  HengeteDberg,  Baamgarteii,  and  others,  the  meMiiniQi 
derived  by  Baehr,  as  well  as  those  of  the  older  iheologians,  from  the  iotrinsic  qoali- 
ties  of  the  metals,  and  the  distinctive  colours  employed  in  the  several  fabrics,  as. 
out  of  plaoe  here.  The  question  is  not,  whether  'surh  things  might  not  have  been 
used,  so  as  to  eosvey  certain  ideas  of  A  moral  and  religious  nature,,  but  whether  they 
actually  were  so  employed  here — and  neither  the  oecasion  of  their  employndent,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  in  oar  opinion,  gives  the  least  warrant  for  the 
supposition.  So  far  as  the  metals  were  concerned,  we  see  no  ground  in  Scripture 
for  any  symbolical  meaning  being  attached  to  them,  separate  frwa  that  suggested  by 
their  costliness  and  ordinary  uses.  A  symbolical  use  of  certain  colours,  wa  undoubt- 
.edly  find,  such  as  of  white,  in  expressing  the  idea  of  purity,  or  of  red,  in  express- 
ing that  of  guilt;  but  when  so  used,  the  particular  colour  must  be  rendered  promi- 
nent, end  connected  also  with  an  occasion  plainly  calling  for  such  a  symbol.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  either  respect  with  the  colours  in  the  tabernacle.  The  colours 
therej  fo^  the  most  part,  appeared  in  a  combined  form-^nd,  if  it  had  been  poasible 
to  single  them  out,  and  give  to  each  a  distinctive  value,  there  was  nothing  lo  indi- 
cate how  the  ideas  symbolized  were  to  be  viewed,  whether  in  referenee  to  God,  or 
to  his  worshippers.  Indeed,  the  very  search  would  necessarily  have  led  to  endless 
subtleness,  and  prevented  the  mind  from  receiving  the  one  direct  and  palpable  im- 
pression, which  ,we  have  seen  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  (As  examples  of  the 
arbitrariness  necessarily  connected  with  such  meanings,  Baehr  makes  the  scarlet  in 
the  tabernacle  symbolical  of  the  life-giving  property  of  God,  while  Sol.  van  Til 
had  with  equal  reason  •descried  in  it  a  sign  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  gold 
with  which  so  many  arables  wefe  overlaid^  is  taken  by  Baehr  to  be  the  symbol  of 
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(2.)  Looking  dott  to  tbe  general  strnetiire  «iid  appeantnee  of  th« 
tabernacle,  wd  might  eertainlyexpect  tbe  following  cfaaracteristios : 
that  being  a  tent,  or  moveable  habitation,  it  wonld  be  constmoted 
in  Buch  a  manner,  as  to  present  somewhat  of  the  general  Aspect  of 
such  tenements,  and  be  adapted  for  remoyals  from  place  to  place; 
and  that  being  the  tent  of  God,  it  would  be  fashioned  within  and 
withont,  BO  as  to  manifest  the  peculiar  sacredness  and  grandeur  of 
its  destination.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  to  hare  been  the 
case.  Like  tents  generally,  it  was  longer  than  broad,  thirty  cubits 
Ions  by  ten  broad;  and  while  on  three  of  the  sides  possessing 
wooden  walla,  yet  these  were  composed  of  separate  gilded  boards, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  silver  sockets,  kept  together  by  means 
<^  golden  rings  through  which  transverse  bars  were  passed^  and 
hence  easily  taken  asunder  when  a  removal  was  made.  So  also 
the  larger  articles  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  tabemacliB,  the- 
ark,  the  table,  and  the  altars  of  incense  and  burnt-offering,  were 
each  furnished  with  rings  and  staves,  for  the  greater  facility  of 
transportation.  But  neither  within  nor  without  must  tbe  wooden 
walls  be  seen,  otherwise  the  appearance  of  a  tent  would  not  be 
preserved.  Hence  a  series  of  coverings  was  provided ;  the  inner- 
most of  which  was  formed  of  fine  linen — ^ten  breadths,  five  of  which 
were  joined  together  to  make  each  one  curtain,  and  the  two  cur- 
tains were  again  united  together  by  means  of  fifty  loops.  This 
innermost  covering  was  not  thrown  over  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle, 80  as  to  hang  down  outside,  but  was  suspended  within,  by 
means  of  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  sides, 
as  weir  as  the  roof,  was  covered  by  it.  Internally,  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  tabernacle  itself ;' and  indeed  is  so  named  in  Bx. 
xzvi.  6,  where,  after  describing  how  the  several  curtains  were  to 
be  coupIed<  together,  it  is  added  respecting  the  whole,  ^'  and  it  shall 
be  one  tabernacle."'*'    Then,  above  this,  and  forming  an  Outer  co- 

t]»  spleoddar  and  jnajetty  of  God's  kolinets,  while  in  this  evwity  tjnpdlogists  kave 
considered  it  at  repreaeoting  tlie  divine  nature  of  Christ,  givinj^r  infinite  perfection 
to  his  holiness  and  services.  In  such  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
one  opinion  and  another,  as  there  is  no  solid  groand  for  any  of  them  to  stand  upon.) 

The  total  value  of  the  materiaU  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  must 
have  been  very  great.  Estimated  according  to  the  present  commercial  value,  the 
%wenty-nine  Ulents  of  gold  alone  would  be  equal  to  about  £173,000;  and  Dr.  Kitto's 
aggregate  sum  of  £2250,000,  might  probably  come  near  the  mark  of  the  entire  eost. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  precious  metal  and  stones  were  much  inore  com^ 
mon,  consequently  of  much  less  comparative  value  in  remote  antiquity  than  they  are 
now.  In  tome  of  the  ancient  temples,  as  well  as  treasure  bouses  of  kings,  we  read 
on  good  authority  of  almost  incredible  stores  of  them.  For  example,  in  the  temple 
of  Belua  at  Babylon*  there  was  a  single  statue  of  Belns,  with  a  throne  and  table, 
weighing  together  800  Ulents  of  gold;  and  in  the  temple  altogether  about  7170  Ulents. 
Still,  even  this  was  greatly  outdone  by  the  amount  of  treasure  which,  on  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  we  have  reason  1o  think  was  expended  on  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  such  vast  expenditure,  whether  on  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  think  of  any  accomipodatton  to  heathen  prejudices,  nor  of  any  thing  but 
an  intention  to  represent  symbolically  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  divine  Inhabi- 
tant. 

*  Baefar's  Symbblik,  i.  p.  299, 223.  The  usual  descriptions  respecting  these  co- 
verings (not  excepting  Dr.  Kitto's)  representing  them  all  as  thrown  over  the  boards 
simply  for  protection,  are  by  no  means  correct. 
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verSng,  reaclung  io  the  foot  of  the  boards  outstdo^  was  a  cloth  made 
of  goat's  hair-^which,  to  the  present  day,  10  the  usual  external 
covering  of  the  Arabian  tents.  As  thb  gare  to  the  sacred  taber- 
nacle externally  the  appearance  of  a  tent,  it  is  ako,  as  well  as 
the  internal  tapestry,  designated  as  the  tabernacle  itself,  (Ex.  zxvL 
li«) .  And  above  both  of  thes^  curtains,  a  double  coating  of  skins 
wlis  thrown,  evidently  for  protection — ^the  first  consisting  of  ram's . 
skins  dyed  red,  the  other  .and  outermost,  of  what,  in  our  version, 
are  called  badger's  skins,  but  which  are  now  commonly  understood 
tQ  have  been  some  kind  of  deer-skin,  or  perhaps  Beal-Blan,  peculiarly 
adaptetl  for  withstanding  the  atmospheric  influences. 

These  parts  and  properties,  or  things  somewhat  similar,  were 
essential  to  the  sacred  erection  as  a  tent;  it  could  not  have  pre- 
served its  tent-like  appearance  without  them,  and  been  adapted  for 
moving  from  plac^  to  place.  Therefore,  to  seek  for  some  deeper 
and  spiritual  reasons  for  such  things  as  the  boards  and  bars,  the 
rings  •  and  stavea,  the  different  sorts  of  coverings,  the  loops  and 
the  taches,  &c.,  is  to  go  entirely  into  the  region  of  conjecture,  and 
give  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercise  of  fancy.  A  plaiot  and  pal- 
pable reason  existed  for  them  in  the  very  nature  and  design  of  the 
erection ;  and  why  should  this  not  suffice  ?  Or,  if  license  be  granted 
for  the  introduction  of  other  reasons,  who  shall  determine,  since 
all  must  alike  swim  in  the  air,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  It  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  things  referred  to,  that  as  God's  house 
was  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  tent,  these,  or  others  somewhat  similar, 
were  absolutely  necessary;  they  as  properly  belonged  to  it  in  that 
character,  as  the  members  of  our  Lord's  body  and-  the  garments 
he  wore  belonged  to  his  humanity; .  and  it  is  as  much  beside  the 
purpose  to  aeareh  for  a.n  independent  and  separate  instruction  in 
the  (me,  as  for  an  independent  and  separate  use  in  the  other. 
Hence,  when  the  house  of  Gedr  exchanged  the  tent  for  the  temple 
form?  it  dropt  the  parts  and  properties  in  question,  as  being  no 
longer  necessary  or  suitable ;  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove 
them  to  have  been  only  outward  and  incidental. 

But  other  things,  agai%  were  necessary,  on  account  of  the  taber- 
nacle being,  not  simply  a  tent,  but  the  tent  of  the  Most  High  God, 
for  purposes  of  fellowship  between  him  and  his  people :  such  as, 
the  ornamental  work  on  Uie  tapestry,  the  division  of  the  tabernacle 
into  mor.e  than  one  aparlment,  and  the  encompassing  of  it  with  a 
fore-court,  by  means  of  an  enclosure  of  fine  linen,  which  in  a  man- 
ner proclaimed  to  the  approaching  worshippers,  Procul  profani! 
That  the  apartments  should  have  consisted  of  no  more  than  an 
outer  and  inner  sanctuary;  or  that  the  figures  wrought  into  the" 
tapestry  should  have  been  precisely  those  of  the  cherubim,  in  these 
we  may  well  feel  ourselves  justified  in  searching  for  some  more 
special  instruction ;  for  fhey  might  obviously  have  been  ordered 
otherwise,  and  were  doubtless  ordered  thus  for  important  purposes. 
On  which  account,  both  characteristics  re-appear  in  the  temple,  as 
being  of  essential  and  abiding  significance.  But  considered  merely 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  embroidery,  the  separate  apartments,* 
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and.tlte  surrounding  enclosare,  may  all  b6  regarddd  as  haying  thd 
reason  of  their  appointment  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  tab^- 
nacle  itself,  and  the  high  ends  for  which  it  was  erected;  Such  things 
became  it  as  the  tent  which  God  took  for  his  habitation. 

III.  This  habitation  of  Ood,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of 
a  tent,  or  of  a  temple,  was  at  once  the  holiest  and  the  greatest 
thing  in  Israel ;  and  therefore  required,  not  only  to  be  oonstr^ict- 
ed  of  such  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  now  described, 
bat  also  to  Jbe  set  apart  by  a  special  act  of  consecration.  For 
it  was  the  seat  and  symbol  of  the  divine  kingdom  o^  earth.  The 
one  seat  and  symbol ;  because  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  being 
the  one  living  God,  and,  though  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his 
presence,  yet  condescending  to  exhibit,  in  an  outward,  material 
form,  the  things  concerning  his  character  and  glory,  behooved  to 
take  especial  precaution  against  the  idea,  so  apt  to  intrude  from 
other  quarters,  of  a  divided  personality.  -  This  he  could  effectually 
do  no  otherwise,  than  by  presenting  himself  to  his  people '  as  so 
essentially  and  absolutely  one,  that  he  could  have  but  One  proper 
habitation,  and  one  throne  of  government.  Hore  alone  must  they 
conie  to  transact  with  God  in  the  thidgs  that  concerned  their  cove- 
nant relation  to  him.  To  present  elsewhere  the  sacrifices  and 
services,  which  became  his  house,  was  a  violation  of  the  order  and 
solemnities  of  his  kingdom  ;*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  free 
access  to  this  chosen  residence  of  Deity,  was  justly  prized  by  the 
wise  among  the  people,  as  their  highest  privilege.  Exclusion  from 
this. was  like  banishment  from  God's  presence,  and  excision,  from 
his  covenant.  And  pious  Israelites,  like  the  Psalmist,  ever  counted 
it  among  the  most  dark  and  trying  dispensations  of  Providence, 
when  eventd  occurred  to  compel  their  separation  from  this  appointed 
channel  of  communion  with  the  Highest. 

Still,  enlightened  worshippers  understood,  that  the  enjoyment 
of  God's  presence  and 'blessing  was  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
outward  habitation,  and  that  while  it  was  the  seaty  it  was  also  the 
symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  perceived  in  it  the  image  of 
}u8  character  and  administration  in  general,  and  understood  that 
the  relations  there  unfolded  were  proper  to  the  whole  Church  of 
God.  Hence,  the  Psalmist  represents  it  as  the  common  privilege 
of  an  Israelite  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  God,  and  abide  in  his  taber- 
nacle, (Ps.  XV.,  xxiv.)  though  in  the  literal  sense  not  even  the 
priests  could  be  said  to  do  so.  Of  hijnself  he  speaks  as  desiring 
to  dwell  in  the.  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life  (Ps.  xxvii.-) 
by  which  he  could  only  mean,  that  he  earnestly  wished  continually 
to  realize  and  abide  in  that  connexion  and  fellowship  with  God, 
which  he  saw  so  clearly  symbolized  in  the  form  and  services  of  the 

*  Hence,  sacrificing  in  the  higb  places,  though  oceasiormlly  done  by  true  worship- 
pers^  always  appears  as  an  ioiperfection.  In  times  of  war,  or  great  internal  disorder, 
such  as  those  of  Samuel,  when  the  ark  was  separated  from  the  t&bernacle,  and  the 
stated  ordinances  suffered  a  kind  of  suspension,  sacrifices  in  different  places  became 
necetoary. 
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taberiiadB.  And,  indeed^  tUs  symboliosl  impart  of  the  tabernacle 
was  plainly. indicated  by  the  Lord  himself  to  Moses,  in  the  urerds, 
^^  And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you,  and  I  wQl  walk  among 
you,  and  will  be  your  Qod,  and*ye  shall  be  my  people,"  (Lev.  xzri. 
11,  12,)  The  least  in, spiritual  discernment  could  scarcely  fail  to 
learn  here,  that  what  was  outwardly  exhibited  iu  the  tabernacle,  of 
God's  nearness*  and  familiai*ity  with  his  people,  was  designed  to  be 
the  image  of  what  should  always  and  eyery  where  be  realizing  itself' 
among  his  people;  that  the  tabernacle,  i^  fid^nrt,  was  just  the  sym- 
bol  of  the  chuTjch. 

Now,  to  fit  it  for  this  high  destination  and  use,  a  special  act  of 
consecration  was  necessary.  It  was  not  enoughi  that  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  buili  were  all  costly,  and  sacred  as  well  as  costly, 
having  been  prea^ited  as  the  people's  offering  to  the  Lord;  nor 
that  the  pattern,  after  which  the  whole  was  constructed,  was  fur- 
nished, immediately  by  the*  hand  of  Godw  After  it  had  been  thus 
constructed^  and  before  it  could  be  used  as  the  Lord's  tabernacle, 
it  had  to  be  consecrated  by  the  applioation  to  all  its  parts  and 
furniture  of  the  holy  anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  particularly 
instructed  how  to  prepare  (Ex.  xxx.  22,  ss*'*')  ^^  And  thou  shalt 
sanctify  them,"  was  the  word  to  Moses  regarding  this  anointing 
oil,  ^'  that  they  may  be  most  holy ;  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shaU 
be  holy." 

Old  Testament  scripture  itself  provides  us  with  abundant  mate- 
rials for  explaining  the  import  of  this  acti<m.  It  expressly  connects 
this  with  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  as  in  the  hk- 
tory  of  SauFs  conBecration  to  the  kingly  efiSoe,  to  whom  Samuel 
said,  after  having  poured  the  vial  of  oil  upon  his  head,  ^^  And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon  thee,"  (I.Sam*  z.  6.)  And  still 
more  explicitly  in  the  case  of  David  is  the  sign  coupled  with  the 
thing  signified,  '^Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  David  from  that  day  forward — but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
departed  from  Saul,"  (xvi.  18,  14.)  The  gift,  symbolized  by  the 
anointing,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  one,  it  was  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  the  other;  But  the  connexion  between  the  oat- 
ward  rite  and  the  inward  gift  is  most  distinctly  marked  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  Ixi.  1,  ^'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me,  beeause  he  hath: anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings,"  &c. 

This  passage  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the, -New  Testament  usage  in  the  matter.  It 
designated  the  Saviour  as  the  Ohrietj  the  one  specially  and  pre- 
eminently anointed,  and  that  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
execution  of  his  great  and  blessed  work*  The  symbolical  rite  in  his 
case  is  omitted,  as  no  longer  needed,  and  the  direct  spiritiial  action 
proceeds  by  itself,  the  Spirit  being  given  to  abide  with  him  in  all  his 
fulness.     He  was  hence  said  by  Peter  to  have  been  ^^  anointed  with 

*  It  consisted  of  olive  oil,  mixed  with  the  four  ^best  kind  of  spices,  myrrh,  sweet 
cinnamon,  calamus,  and  cassia,  producrns,  when  compounded  together,  the  moat  fi»- 
grant  smeiU 
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tlie  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power/'  (Aots  x.  38.)  A&d  beoanfio 
believers  are  spiritually  tmited  to  Christ,  and  what  he  has  without* 
measure,  is;  also  in  a  measure  theirs,  they  ^o  are  ^^anointed  by 
God,"  or  "have  the  uncrtion  {xc^<fi^)  of  the  Holy  One,  which  teach- 
eth  them  all  things,"  (2  Gon  i.  21;  T  John  ii,  20.)  Even  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard-  to  its  earlieii' 
and  more  outward,  its  miraculous  operations,  we  .find  the  external 
symbol  still  retained:  The  apostle  anointed  many  8i6k  persons  with- 
oil  and  made  them  whole  in  the  name  of  the  Lorcjl,  (Mark  vi.  13,)' 
and  James  even  couples  this  anointing  with  prayer  as  means  proper 
to  be  employed  by  the  elders  of  the  church  for  drawing  4own  the' 
healing  power  of  God  (v.  14.)  But  the  external  rite  could  now 
only'  be  regarded  as  appropriate  in  such  operations  of  the  Spirit 
as  those  r^erred  to,  where  the  Natural  and  symbolical  use  of  oil 
ran,  in  a  manner,  into  each  other.*' 

This  sacred  use  of  oilf  however  foreign  .to  our  apprehensions,/ 
grew  quite  naturally  out  of  its  coibmon  use  in  the  East,  especially 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.     There,  it  has  from  the  earliest 
times'  been  regarded  as  singularly  conducive  to  bodily  health  and' 
vigotir,^  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  may  actually  render  it  so.    Even 
in.  Greece,  where  the  heat  is  less  enervating,  the  bodies  of  the  coni« 
batants  in  the  public  games,  it  is  well  known,  were  always  copiously 
rubbed  and  suppled  with  oil.     And  when  mixed  with  perfumes,  as 
the  oil  appears  generally  to  have  been,  the  copious  application  of 
it  to  the  body  may,  partly  from  usage,^  and  partly  also  from  physic 
cal  causes,  have  produced  the  most  agreeable  and  invigorating  sen-* 
satiofis.     So  .much,  indeed,  was  this  the  ca^e,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  head,  that  the  Psalmist  even  mention^  his  ^'anointing  with 
oil ''  among  the  tokens  of  kindness  he  had  reoeived  from  the  hand' 
of  God;  and  in  entertainments,  it  was  so  customary  to  administer 
this  species  of  refreshnbents  to  the  guests,  that  our  Lord  charges- 
the  omission  of  it  by  Simon  the  Pharisee  as  an  evident -mark  of 
disrespect  (Luke  vii.  46,)  and  in  ancient  Egypt  **it  was  customary 
for  a  servant  to  attend  every  guest  as  he  seated  himself,  and  t6 
anoint  his  head."t 

As  the  body,  therefore,  which  was  anointed  with  such  oil,  felt 
itself  enlivened  and  refreshed,  and  became  expert  and  agUe  for  the  • 
performance  of  any  active  labour,  it  was  an  apt  and  becoming  symr 
bol  of  the  Spirit-replenished  soul,  which  is  thus  endowed. with  such 
a  plenitude  of  grace,  as  disposes  and  enables  it  to  engage  heartily 
in  the  divine  service^  and  to  run  the  Way  of  God's  commandments. 
So  that  in  the  language  of  Yitringa,  ^^  the  anointed  man  was  he, 

*  We  cannot  think  that  oil  should  have  been  used  in  such  cases  merely  as  <<a  salu- 
tary and  approved  medicament,"  (Bib.  Cyclop.  Art.  Anointing,)  as  if  the  miraculous 
agency  of  the  Spirit  needed  such  external  aid.  But  neither  is  it  necessary  to  regard 
the  action,  -with  Hengstenberg,  Chr^stol.  on  Dan.  ix.  24,  as  purely  symbolical.  The  . 
use  of  oil  in  sickness  as  a  kind  of  outward  cordial  and- refreshment,  or  even  a  sort  of 
healing  ointment,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture  (Isa*  i*  §\  Luke  x.  34,)  and 
as  the  ojMration  of  the  Spirit  was  here  itself  outward,  the  outward  action  at  once  as 
a  symbol  and  a  natural  ointmept,  might  fitly  bt  emfiloyed. 

t  Wilkinson,  Manners,  &c.  of  Eg.  tr.  279l  * 
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who  being  chosen  and  set.  apart  by  God  for  aceomplialiing  some- 
thing connected  with  God's  jglory,  was  furnished  for  it  by  his  good 
hand  with  necefi|^ary  gifts.  And  the  more  noble  the  office  to  which 
any  one  was  anointed,  the  greater  was  the  supply  of  the  Spirit's 
grace  which. the  anointing  1>r'ought  him.""^  Understood  thtis  in 
reference  to  persons^  to  miom  the  outward  symbol  was  both  most 
naturally  and  most  commonly  applied,  we  ean  have  no  diffiCidty  in 
apprehenelinff  its  import,  when  applied  to  the  tabernacle  and  its 
fturniture.  This  being  a  symbol  of  the  true  Church  aiS  the  pecu- 
liarly consecrated,  God-inhabited  region,  the  anointing  of  it  with 
the  sacred  oil  was  i  sensible  representation  of  the  effusion  upon 
all  there  of  th^  Holy  Spirit,  whose  part  it  is  to  sanctify  the  unclean, 
and  draw  them  within  the  sphere  of  God's  inhabitation,  as  well  as 
to  fit  them  for  occupying  it.  And  as  the  anointing  not  only  renr 
dered  the  tabernacle  and. its  vessels  holy,  but  made  them  abo  the 
imparters  of  holiness  to  others — '^  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall 
bd  holy" — ^the  important  lesson  was  thereby  taught,  that,  while  all 
beyond  is  a  region  of  pollution  and  death,  they  who  really  come 
mto  a  living  conne^on  with  the  church  or  kingdom  of  God,  are 
brought  into  communion  with  his  spiritual  nature,  are  made  par- 
takers of  his  holiness.  It  is  within  the  church  that  all  purifica- 
tion and  righteousness  proceeds.f 

lY.  In  turning  now  to  gospel  times  for  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things,  which  answer  to  the  pattern  exhibited  in  that  worldly 
sanctuary,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  think  of  outward  and  material 
buildings,  which,  however  necessary  for  the  due  celebration. of  divine 
worship,  niust  occupy  an  entirely  Cerent  place  from  that  anciently 
possessed  by  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple.  What  is  true  of 
the  divine  kingdom  generally,  must  especially  hold  in  respect  to 
the  heart  and  centre  of  its  administration ;  viz.,  that  every  thing 
about  it  rose,  when  the  antitypes  appeared,  to  a  highjer  and  more 
elevated  stage ;  and  that  the  ideas  which  were  formerly  symbolized 
by  means  of  carnal  and  temporary  things,  are  now  seen  embodied 
in  gre^t  and  abiding  realities.  Of  what,  then,  was  the  tabernacle 
a  type  ?     Plainly  of  Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  re- 

*  Com.  in  Iwi.  Vol.  ii.  p.  494,  comp.  also  i.  p.  289. 

t  In  connecting  the  spiritual  with  the  natural  use  of  this  symbol,  Buehr  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  he  happy.  0e  throws  together  the  two  properties  of  oil,  its  capacity 
for  giving  light,  and  for  imparting  vigoui  and  refreshment;  and  holds  the  anointiDg 
symbolical  of  the  Spirit's  gift,  as  the  source  of  spiritual  light  and  life  in  general-— or 
rather,  (for  he  evidently  does  not  bold  the  personalitv  of  the  Spirit,)  as  symbolical 
of  the  principle  of  light  and  life,  or,  in  one  word,  of  the  holiness  which  was  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  God's  l$iw,  (ii.  p.  lt3.)  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  doctrinal 
errors  here  involved,  why  should  those  two  quite  distinct  properties  of  oil  be  confounded 
together?  The  qualities  and  uses  of  oil  as  an  ointment,  had  nothing  to  do  with  tboee 
which  belong  to  it  as  aspurce  of  light,  and  should  no  naore  be  conjoined  symbolically, 
than  they  are  naturally.  Oil  as  an  ointment  does  not  give  light,  and  it  is  of  do  mo- 
ment wh^her  it  were  capable  of  doing  so  or  not.  When  used  as  an  ointment,  it  was 
also  usually  mixed  with  spices,  which  still  more  took  off  men's  thoughts  from  its 
light-giving  property^  and  especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  its  symbolical  ap- 
plication in  the  tabernacle. — When  oil  began  to  be  applied  symbolically  for  consecra- 
ting any  thing,  is  ainknown.  It  was  so  u^ed  by  Jacob  on  the  plains  of  Bethel,  and 
there  is  undoubted  proof  of  its  having  been  used  in  consecrating  kings  and  priests  in 
Egypt.— (Wilkinson,  V.  273,  ss.)  '  ' 
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eonctUn^  flesh  to  Ood;  for  this  is  Heave's  grand  and*  peTmanent 
provision  /or  securing  what  the  tabernacle  as  a  temporary  substitute 
aimed  at  accoiiaplishmg — ^the  indwelling  of  God  with  his  people, 
and  the  inaintainiug  of  a  holy  fellowship  between  them.  In  Christ  • 
personally  .the  idea  was  in  the  first  instance  visibly  realized,  wheUi 
as  the  divine  Word,  ^^he  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  (itf««7vttcrfy,  tabet- 
naoled)  among  us."  For  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  though  literally  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  yet  being  sanctified  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  possessed  in  it  ^^  the  whole  fulnes9  of  tbd 
Qodhead  bodily,"  (6<afiat ixcas^  in  a  bodily  receptacle  or  habitation;^ 
and  held  such  pre-eminence  over  other  flesh,  as  the  tent  of  God  haa 
formerly  done  over  the  tents  of  Israel.  3ut  this  was  still  merely 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  gteat  mystery  of  godliness ; 
only  as  in  U^e  seed-corn  was  the  .indwelling  of  God  with  men  seen 
in  the  parson  of  the  incarnate  Word.  For  Christ's  flesh  was  the. 
representative  and  root  of  all  flesh  as  redeemed ;  in  him  the  whole 
of  an  elect  humanity  stands  as  its  living  Head,  and  there  alone 
finds  the  bond  of  its  connexion  with  God,  the  channel  of  a  real  and 
blessed  fellowship  with  Heaven.  So  that  as  the  fulness  of  the. God- 
head dwells  in  Christ,  he  again  dwells  in  the  church  of  true  believers 
Us  his  fulness ;  and  the  idea  symbolized  in  the  tabernacle  is  properly 
realized,  noi  in  Christ  personally  and  apart,  but  in  him  as  the  heajd 
of  a  redeemed  ofispring,  vitally  connected  with  him  and  through 
him  with  God.  Consequently  the  idea^  as  to  its  realization,  is  still 
in  progresei;  and  it  shall  have  reached  its  perfect  consummation 
only  when  the  number  of  the  redeemed  has  been  made  up,  and  all 
are  set  down  with  Jesus  amid  the  light  and  glories  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. 

Every  reader  of  New  Testament  Scripture  is  aware. how  promi- 
nently the  truths  involved  in  this  representation  are  brought  out 
there,  and  how  much  the  language  it  employs  of  divine  things  bears 
respect  to  them.  The  transition  from  the  outward  and  shadowy 
to  the  final  and  abiding  state  of  things,  is  first  marked  by  our  Lord 
in  the  words,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  m  three  days  I  ^will  raise 
it  up,"  (John  iJ.  19,)  by  which  he  plainly  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  his  body  had  now  become,  what  the  temple  had  hitherto  been  $ 
or  rather^  that  the  great  idea  symbolized  in  the  temple  was  noir 
realized  in  his  person,  in  which  really  and  properly  Godhead  had 
taken  up  its  dwelling,  that  men  might  draw  near  and  have  fellow- 
&hlp  with  it.  As  there  could  be  but  one  such  place  and  medium  of 
intercourse,  Christ's  saying  this  of  his  body,  of  necessity  implied, 
that  the  outward  temple,  built  with  men's  hands,  had  served  its 
purpose^  and  was  among  the  things  ready  to  vanish  away.  But 
the  peculiar  expression  he  uses  implies  something  more  than  this. 
For  when  he  speaks  of  the  destroying  of  the  temple,  and  the  raising 
of  it  up  again  in  three  days,  he  so  identified  his  body  with  the  tem- 
ple, as  in  a  manner  to  declare  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  would 
carry,  along  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  other ;  that  th4U  henceforth 
would  be  alone  the  proper  dwelling-place  of  Deity,  which  he  had 
made  instinct  with  the  principle  of  an  immortal  life,  and  would 


jkherefore  raS^e  tip  Again  to  be  the  perplrtaal  seat  and  centre  of  God's 
Jungdom;;  and  that  the  other  should  consequently  have  lost  its  sig- 
mficancy  and  use,  and  should  now  be  ^4eft  desolate/'  the  great  in- 
habitant being  gone.       . 

But  th]3  inhabitation  of  God  in  the  man  Christ  Jeeu^,  being  not 
for  himself  alope^  but  only  as  the  medium  .of  interoourse  and  com- 
sauhion  between. God  and  the  church,  we  find  the  idea  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  both  each  individual  believer,  and  the  entire  compa- 
ny of  believers  as  one  body.  The  obureh  is  "the  house  of  God," 
or  "his  habitation  through  the  Spirit,"  ^1  Sim.  iii.  15;  £ph.  it 
22,  23 ;)  and  afi  the  chnrch  universal  of  oelieverr,  is  only  an  ag* 
greg^ite  of  individual  believers,  who  must  each  be  in  part  what  the 
whole  is,  so  they  also  are  designated  "a  building  of  God,"  and 
jsuure  specially  "  the  temple  of  the  living  God^"  or,  as  St.  Peter 
describes  them  "  lively  stones  built  up  on  Christ  the  living  stone, 
iljtto  a  spiritual  house,"  (1  Cor.  iii.  9,  vi.  19 ;  Eph.  iii.  17 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  5,  6.)  In  this  apparent  complexity  of  meaning,  there  is  stiH  a 
radical  oneness;  and  it  is  by  no  means  as  if  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple^dea  were  applied  to  so  many  objects  properly  distinct  and  apart. 
There,  is  an  essential  unity  in  the  diversity^  arising  from  -the  vital 
connexion  subsisting  betw^w  Christ  and  his  people ;  for  all  re- 
deemed humanity  is  linked  with  his,  as  his  is  linked  .with  the  God- 
head, so  that  what  belongs  to  the  one  is  the  common  property  and 
distinction  of  the  whole.  According  to  the  sublime  words  of  Christ 
himself,  which  just  describe  the  ultimate  realization  <^  what  wa8 
typified  iiji  ihe  temple,  "  And  the  gl<jry,  which  thou  gavest  me,  I 
haVe  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one;  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent,  me,  and  hast  loved 
them^  as  thou  hast  loved  me."  (John  xvii.  22,  23.) 

And  .as  every  thii^g  in  the  original  tabernacle  required  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  to  fit  it  tor  its  sacred  desti- 
nation and  use,  so  in  these  higher  and  ultimate  realities  of  the  di- 
vine kingdom,  all  is  pervaded  and  consecrated  by  the  living  Spirit 
of  God.  It  is  as  connected  with  his  working,  that  humanity  in  Je- 
sus becomes  the  fit  dwelling-place  of  Deity.  It  is  as  replenish^ 
with  his  fulness^  that  Jesus  acoomplished,  in  his  own  person,  the 
.work  of  reconciliation,  and  placed  on  a  secure  foundation  the  in- 
tercommunion between  God  and  man*  It  is,  again,  ^  having  re- 
eeived  from  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  shedding 
forth  his  regeneratihg  grace  through  the.  divine  kingdom,  that  it 
becomes  a  hallowed  region,  consecrating  whatever  really  cornea 
within  its  borders,  and  that  every  one,  whom  a  .living  taMi  brings 
into  contact  with  Christy  i^  made  partaker  of  his  holiness.  So  also 
from  the  divide  head  downwards  to  the  very  skirt  of  his  garment^. 
The  ordinances  of  the  church  are  spurcc^s  of  life  and  blessing,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  Mre  the  instruments  and  channels  of  the  Spirit's 
working.  He,  who  through  baptism  has  become  savingly  united 
4o  the  one  spiritual  body,  must  have  been  baptixed  into  it  by  the 
one  Spirit,  ( ;l  Cor*  xU.  13.)    He,  who  through  Ae  word  of  thfi 
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gospel  has  hteh  convinoed  of  sin,  righteomiess  and  ji^gment,  and 
ireceiy^d  of  the  things  of  Ohrist,  has  found  them  thus  powerful,  be- 
cauise  accompanied  with  the  inward  grace  of  the  Spirit,  (John  2vi. 
.8,  14.)  Merely  as  endowed  with  the  Spirit  is.  the  believer  consti- 
tttted  a  temple  of  God,  (1  Oor.  w.  19,)  and  only  as  being  wrought 
in  him  by  the  same  Spirit,  do  the  works  which  proceed  from  his 
hand  possess  the  essential  element  of  righte6usne3S^  and  attam  to 
a  place  and  a  memorial  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  short,  it  is  the 
Spirit,  by  which  all  in  this  kingdom  is  sanctified  and  cemented  in 
holy  onion  with  the  Godhead.* 

In  the.preoeding  chapter  we  hare  made  no  allusion  to  the  views 
of  other  writers  respeeting  the  tabernacle,  but  have  simply  unfold- 
ed what  we  conceive  io  he  the  true  idea  of  it,  and  its  relation  t6 
Olirist  and  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  proper,  howeTer,  to  give  here 
ft  brief  .outline  of  other  views,  with  a  few  remarks  indicating  what 
seems  erroneous  ^or  defective  in  them. 

1.  By  Fhilo,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  for  a  pattern  of  the  uni- 
irerse :  to  the  two  sanctuaries  belonged  fa  wn  ^ a,  and  to  the  apen 
fore-court  fa  lusanfa ;  the  linen,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  were  the 
four  elements ;  the  seveurbranched  candlestick  represented  the  se- 
vsn  planets,  the  light  in  the  centre,  however,  at  the  same  timd  re- 
presenting the  sun;,  the  table,  with  the  twelve  loaves,  pointed  to 
the  twelve  zodiacs  and  months  of  the  year,  ke.  Joaepkus  adopts 
the  same  view,  only  differing  in  some  of  the  details ;  as  do  also 
many  of  the  fathers,  in  particular  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Ohrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  Several  of  the  Jewish  Babbis  also 
concur  in  regarding  ihe  erection  as  an  image  of  the  creation  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  references  to  whom,  as  well  as.  the  other^,  are 
given-  by  Baehr,  i..p.  104,  106.  He  justly  objects  to  this  view, 
however,  that  it  places  the  symbols  of  the.  Mosaic  religion  substan- 
tially on  a  footing  with  those  of  heathenism :  both  alike  would  have 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  a  mere  nature-woiBhip.  Not  only 
would  tiie  peculiar  ideas  and  principles  of  the  true  religicm  have 
been  excluded  from  the  one  sanctuary  and  centre  of  all  its  services, 
but  religious  symbols  of  a  precisely  opposite  kind  have  occupied 
their  place.     This  was  plainly  impossible.  .   > 

2.  I^ut  Baehr's  own  view  so  far  eoinoides  with  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, that  he  also  .holds  the  tabernacle  to  have  been  a  represen- 
tation of  the  creation  of  God,  which,  he  endeavours  to  show,  is  fre- 

*^  The  supplanting  of  t\e  Old  l^estament  temple  by  tbU  new  consecration  throagh 
the  Spirit  of  something  unspeakably  better  and  higher,,  is  referred  to  in  that  pari  of 
Daniel's  prophecy  which  makes  mention,  of  <<  anointing  the  most,  holy,"  (ix.  34,)  or 
as  Pathe,  Stonard,  and  especially  Hengstenberg  have  clearly  shown,  it  should  rather 
be,  <' anointing  a  holy  of  holies,"  that  is,  a  new  teniple  for  the  Lord,  the  church  of 
the  New  Covenant,  consisting  of  Christ  and  all  his  spiritual  members.  In  the  coming 
and  better  state  of  things,  not  one  part  merely,' but  the  whole  should  be  a  holy  of 
holie*;  and  while  this  was  being  done,  the  ojd  fabric  should  be  made  desolate  because 
of  the  overspreading  of  abominations  in  it  (v.  26,)  Instead  of  being  a  holy  thing, 
sanctifying  all  that  touched  it,  it  should  have  become  a  seat  Of  pollution;  and  not 
only  must  be  dispensed  with,  as  .no  longer  needed  on  account  of  the  new  dwelling- 
pfaice  provided^  but  must  even,  W  swept  away  as  an -abomination  from  the  earth. 
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qnently  6}(hiblted  in  Scripture  as  the  house  or  bxiilding  of  God ;  not 
however  in  the  heathen  sense— not  as  if  the  Deity  and  creation 
were  identified,  but  in  the  sense  of  creation  being  the  workmanship 
and  manifestation  of  God — ^tl^e  outgoing  and  witness  of  his  glorious 
perfections.  In  like  manner,  thc'  tabernacle  was  the  place  and 
structure,  through  which  God  gave  to  Israel  a  testimony' or  mani- 
festation of  himself ;  and^  therefc^re,  it  must  contain  in  miniature 
a-representation  of  the  universe-— <the  habitation,  in  its  two  com^ 
paftments,  representing  heaven-,  God's  peculiar  dwellbg-place,  and 
the  fore-court  the  earth,  which  he  has  giv^n  to  the  sons  of  men. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  alone  fiktal  to  this  view,  that  amid  the 
many  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  tabernacle,  and  express  expla- 
nations of  the  things  belonging  to  it,  the  view  in  question  is  never 
once  distinctly  brought  out.  And- as  a  great  deal  is  found  in  di- 
rect confirmation  of  the  view  exhibited  in  our  pages,  we  are  well 
entitled  to  consider  it  as  implying  a  substantial  repudiation  of  the 
other.  No  doubt  heaven  and  earth  are  often  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  building  of  God;  but,  as  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks,* 
^^  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Scripture  a  single  passage  in  which 
the  universe  is  described  as  the  building  or  dwelling-place  of  God; 
so  that  the  view  of  Baehr  fails  in  its  very  foundation."  He  fur- 
ther remarks,  that  it  provides  no  proper  ground  for  explaining  the 
separation  between  the  Holy  and  the  most  Holy  place,  and  that 
Baehr  has  hence  been  obliged  to  put  a  false  interpretation  upon 
the  furniture  belonging  to  the  Holy  place.  As  for  the  confirma- 
tion which  the  learned  author  seeks  for  the  basis  of  his  view,  in 
the  opinion  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  as  if  that  were  the  originally 
Jewish  mode  of  contemplating  the  tabernacle,  no  one  unbiassed  by 
theory  can  regard  k  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  fruit  of  that 
anxiety,  which  these  writiers  constantly  display,  to  bring  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  and  religion  into  some  degree  of  conformity  with  the 
heathen  philosophy^ 

8.  The  work  of  Baehr  has  called  forth  a  laboured  defence  of  an- 
other view,  equally  unsupported  in  Scripture,  and  still  mor^  arbi- 
trary— ^according  to  which  the  tabernacle  was  made  in  imitation 
of  man,  as  the  image  of  God.  This  view  had  been  briefly  indicated 
by  Luther,  not  as  a  formal  explanation  of  the  proper  design  and 
purpose  of  the  tabernacle,  but  rather  by  way  of  ^  illustration  and 
similiMide,  when  exp6unding  the  words  of  Mary's  song:  "My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  rejoioeth  in  God  my  Sa- 
viour." There,  after  mentioning  the  different  divisions  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, he  says,  "In  this  figure  there  is  represented  a  Christian 
man  ;  his^  spirit  is  the  Holy  of  holies,  God*s  dwelling,  in  dark  faith 
without  light;  for  he  believes  what  he  sees  Jiot.  His  soul  is  the 
Holy  place,  where  are  the  seven  lights,  that  is,  all  sorts  of  under- 
standing, discernment,  knowledge,  and  perception  of  corporeal  and 
visible  things.  His  body  is  the  fore-court  which  is  open  to  all,  so 
that  every  one  can  see  what  it  does,  and  how  it  lives."    Baehr  had 

•  Authentie,  it.  p.'  63^, 
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justly  said  of  thja,  that  it  was  only  an  allegorical  explanation,  and 
intiniated  that  he  conceiyed  it  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  view 
into  the  particulars* .  But  a  jealous  Lutheran,  Ferdinand  Frederick, 
offended  at  the  sUi^t  thus  put  upon  ^the  words  of.  the  blessed 
Luther/'  has  undertaken  a  yindioation  of  the  view,  in  a  volume  of 
considerable  sise,  and  accompanied  by  twenty*three  plates.  The 
work  contains  some  good  remarks  on  the  more  objectionable  parts 
of  Baehr's  system,  vet  adopts  a  number  pf  its  errors,  displays 
throughout,  indped,  the  want  of  a  sound  discrimination,  and  utterly 
fails  to  establish  the  main  point  at  issue.  The  objectiona  given 
above  to  Baehr's  view  apply  with  increased  force  to  this. 

4.  The  view  of  what  are  distinctively  called  the  typical  writers, 
errs  primarily  and  fundamentally  in  considering  the  tabernacle  aa 
tpo  exclusively  typical,  in  seeking  for  the  adumbration  of  Christ 

'  and  his  salvation  as  the  only  reasoa  of  the  things  belonging  to  iti 
Hence  no  proper  ground  or  basis  was  laid  for  the  work  of.  inter-* 
pretation,  and  unless  whe^e  Scripture  itself  bad  furnished  the  ex- 
planation, the  most  arbitrary  and  even  puerile  meanings  were 
often  resorted  to,  without  the  possibility  of  applying,  on  that  sys- 
tem, any  check  to  th^m.  Not  keeping  in  view  the  great  idea  or 
design  of  the  tabernacle,  every  thing  for  the  most  part  was  under- 
stood personally  of  Christ;  and  even  where  a  measure  of  discretion 
was  observed  in  abstaining  from  too  great  minutise,  find  keeping  in 
view  the  larger  features  of  the  Christian  system,  as  in  Witsius' 
(Miscellanea  Sacra,)  still  it  all  swims  in  a  kind  of  uncertainty, 
because  no  care  was  taken  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  symbols 
before  they  were  interpreted  as  types. 

5.  The  only  remaining  view  requiring  a  separate  notice  is  what 
is  commonly  regarded  jems  the  Spenoerian,  although  Spencer  did 
not  originate  it,  but  found  its  leading  principles  already  laid  down 
by  Maimonid^s."*".  It  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  an  accommodation 
in  the  grossest  sense  to  the  heathen-inclined  tendencies  and  dis- 
positions of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  and  other  nations  had 
dwellings  for  their  gods ;  it  was  not  convenient  ,or  practicable  at 
once  to  abolish  the  custom;  and  Ood  tnust,  therefore,  to  prevent 
his  people  from  lapsing  into  heathenism,  suit  himself  to  this  state 
of  things,  have  a  tabernacle  for  his  dwelling,  with  its  appropriate 
furniture  and  ministering  servants..  We  have  already,  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter,  substantially  met  this  view ;  as  it  rests  upon 

♦  He  is  Bubstantially  followed  by  many  of  the  later  Rabbis,  who  represent  the  t^ 
bernacle  and  temple  as  «oastracted  with  the  view  of  imiuting,  atid,  at  the  same 
time  outdoing,  the  palaces  of  earthly  mooarchs.  Various  guptatiooa  maip  be  seen  in 
Oatram.  That  from  R.  Shem  Tob  is  the  most  distinct  and  graphic,  and  is  made  of 
especial  account  by  Spencer:  «  God,  to  )«rhom  be  praise,  command^  a  house  to  be 
built  for  himself,  such  as  a  royal  house  is  wont  to  be.  In  a  royal  house  all  these 
things  are  to  be  Ibund^  of  which  We  have  spoken :  namely,  there  are  some  to  guard 
the  palace :  others,  whose  part  it  is  ta  do  things  belonging  to  the  royal  dignity,  to 
prepaire  banquets,  and  do  other  things  necessary  for  the  monarch. ,  There  are  others 
besides,  who  aerve  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  There  is  a  place  also  for' 
making  ready  victuals:  &  place  for  burning  perfumes;  a  table  also  for  the  king,  and 
an  apartment  appropriated  to  himself,  where  none  are  permitted  to  enter,  excepting 
bis  prime  minister,  and  thoM  who  are  specially  favoured  by  him.  In  like  manner 
God,"  he.        - 
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the  satne  fab^  principles  which  pefrade  the  whole  system  Of  Spencer. 
According  to  it  Ood  accommodates  himself,  not  merely  to  what  is 
veak  ietnd  imperfect  in  his  creatures,  but  to  what  is  positirely  wrong ; 
«nd  lowers  and  adjusts  his  requirdmeifts  to  smt  their-  depraved 
tastes  and  inclinations.  Oonseqnentlj  the  views  of  Crod^  which 
such  a  stmctnref  was  fitted  iO  impart,  and  the  services  coitnected 
with  it,  mpst  have  been  quite  opposed  to  the  spiritual '  nature  of 
.  Ood,  and  an  obstruction,  rather  than  a  help,  to  pious  Israelites 
in  their  endeavours  to  worship' and  serve  God  aright.  It  was  not 
a  temporary  and  fitting  expedient  to  aid  Inetf'e  conceptions  of  di- 
vine things,  and  to  render  the  divine  service' more  intelligible  and 
Attractive;  but  a  sop  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  nide  and  heathenish 
people,  to  keep  them  away  from  the  grosser  pollutions  of  idolatry. 
God's  house  could  never  be  built  on  such  a  foundation. — Some  of 
the  older  typical  writers,  such  as  Outram  (De  Sac.  L.  i.  8,)  trod 
too  closely  upon  this  view  of  the  tabernacle,  as  regards  its  primary 
intention  for  Israel,  and  so  also,  we  regret  to  say,  doed  £hr.  Kitto 
of  recent  writers  (Hist*  of  Palestine,  i.  245,  6.) 
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THE  MINISTBRS  07  TBX  TABBBNAOLB — tSE  t»BIB8TS  AND  LEYtTBS. 

Thb  general  divisions  of  the  tabernacle,  and  even  its  particular 
parts  «nd  services,  were  so  peculiarly  connected  with  the  persons 
who  were  appointed  to  tread  its  courts,  that  it  is  necessary^  before 
proceeding  farther,  to  imderstand  distinctly  the  place  which  these 
keM  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,'  and  especially,  how  they  stood 
related  to  God,  on  the.  one  hand,  and  to  tiie  people  on  the  other. 
This  chapter  must  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood. 

I.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  first  notices  we  have  of  a 
priesthood  in  Scripture,  refer  to  other  branches  of  the  human 
family  than  that  of  the  line  of  Abraham.  The  first  person,  with 
whom  the  name  of  priest  is  there  associ^fed,  is  Melchizedec,  who 
is  described  as  ^^kin^  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God." 
To  him  Abraham^  though  the  head  of  the  whole  chosen  family, 
paid  tithes  of  all,  and  by  the  act  substantially  confessed  himself  to 
be  no  priest,  in  the  sense  in  which  Melchizedeo  was.  Then,  in  the 
days  of  Joseph,  we  meet  with  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  or  Helio- 
polis  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  priests  generally,  as  a  distinct  and  highly 
privilege^  order  in  that  couAtry  (Gen.  xU.  45;  xlvii.  22;)  and  a 
few  generatiohs  later  still,  mention  is  made  of  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian.  Not  till  the  children  of  Israel  left  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  were  placed  under  that  peculiar  polity  which  was  set  up  among 
them  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  do  we  hear  of  any  individual,  or  class 
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of  indiyiduftls,  holding  the  <£ce  of  the  priestbood  as  a  distinetejad 
exclusive  prerogative.  How,  then,  did  they  make. their  approach 
to  God  and  present  their  obligations  ?  Did  each  worshipper  transact 
for  himself  with  God  ?  Or^did  the  father  of  a  family  act  as  priest 
for  the  members  of  his  household?  Or,  was  the  priestly  function 
t^mong  the  privileges  of  the  first-bom  ?  This  last  position  has  been 
maintained  by  many  .of  the  leading  Jewish  authorities^  (Jonathui, 
Onkelos,  Saadias,  Jarchi,  A^nezra,  &c.  j  and  also  by  some  men  of 

Seat  learning  in  Christian  times;  (Grotius,  Selden,  Bochart,  &c.) 
key  have  chiefly  grounded  their  opinion  on  the  circumstance  of 
Moses  having  employed  certain  young  men  to  offer  t^he  sacrifices, 
by  the  blood  of  which  the  covenant  was  ratified  (Ex,  xxiv..5,)  con- 
necting this  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  profanone&s  of  Esau 
in  havmg  despised  his  birth<right,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
slighting  of  the  priesthood,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Gt>d's  special 
consecration  of  the  first-born,  after  the  preservation  of' the  first- 
born in  Egypt.  This  opinion,  however,  may  now  be  regarded  as 
almost  universally  abandoned.  The  conee(»'ation  of  the  first-bom 
on  the  eve  of  Israel's  departure  from  E^ypt,  did  not,  as  we  shall . 
Aee,  include  their  appointment  to  the  priestly  office ;  nor  wfks  this 
reckoned  among  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  These  rights  Scrip- 
ture itself  has  plainly  indicated  to  lulve  been  confined  to  pre-en>i- 
nence  in  authority  among  the  brethren,  and  the  possession  of  a. 
double  portion  in  the  inheritance  (1  Chron.  v.  1, 4.)  And  it  would 
appear,  from  the  scattered  notices  of  patriarchal  history,  that  there 
was  no  absolute  restoiction  in  remote  antiquity  to  prevent  any 
person  from  drawing  near  and  presenting  obligations  to  God,  who 
might  feel  himself  called  by  a  suitable  occasion  to  do  so.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  patriarchal  constitution  prevailed,  it  was  by  com- 
mon consent  felt  due  to  the  head  of  the  family,  as  the  highest  in 
honour,  and  the  proper  representative  pf  the  whole,  that  he  should 
deal  with  God  in  their  behalf  by  the  presentation  of  sacrifice.^  By 
degrees,  as  families  grew  into  communities,  and  the  patriarchal 
became  merged  in  more  general  and  public  authorities,  the  sacer- 
dotal office  also  naturally  came  to  be  vested,  at  least  on  all  great. 
..  and  special  occasions,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  occupied  the 
*  rank  of  heads  in  their  respective  communities,  oT  of  others,  who, 
being  regarded  as  peculiarly  quidified  for  exercising  the  priestly 
function,  were  expressly  chosen  and  delegated  to  discharge  it.  So 
in  particular  with  the  chosen  family.  In  earlier  times  each  pa- 
triarch did  the  work  of  a  saerificer ;  but  when  they  had  become  a 
iiumerous  people,  and  "^ere  going  as  b,  people  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
God,  while  they  were  primarily  represented  by  Moses,  whom  God 
had  raised  up  £or  their  head,  and  who,  therefore^  alone  properly 
did  the  part  of  a. priest  at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  by 
sprinkling  the  blood,  they  appear,  as  was  natural,  to  hav«  appointed 
cer4;ain  of  their  number,  pre-eminent  in  rank,  in  comeliness  of 
person,  or  qualities  of  inind,  to  assist  in  priestly  offices.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  the  persons  from  whom  Moses  selected  .a  few  to 
furnish  him  with  the  bk>od  of  sprinklinjg  on  the  oceasion  referred 
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to,  and  who  had  jtr^yiovuly  been  spoken  of  «s  a  body  under  the 
name  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.v22.)* 

Indeed,  so  far  from  wondering  that  there  was  no  distinct  class 
invested  with  the  office  of  priesthood  during  the  patriarchal  period 

*  Yitriiu^a,  Obs.  Sac.  J.  De  pnerogativis  Primogenitorum  in  Eccl.  Yet.  Thb  nib* 
ject,  and  the  closely  related  one  of  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  in  the  room  of  the 
nrst-born,  is  so  ably  and  satisfactorily  discus^  there,  that  little  has  been  left  for 
aubseqaent  inqoirers.  Of  tbe  general  praetiee  in  appointing  persons  to  ezercis* 
priestly  functions,  where  no  separate  order  existed  .for  the  purpose,  and  which  pre- 
vailed in  corpmon  with  God's  more  ancient  worshippers  and  many  heathen  natiooc, 
ke  says,  ^'Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  ancients  required  sacrifices  to  be 
perfbrmed,  either  by  princes  and  heads' of  famiires,  or  by  persons  singularly  gifted 
in  body  and  mind,  as  being  deemed  more  deserving  than  others  of  the  divine  fellow- 
ship." Tbis  holds  especially  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Of  the  former^ 
.  MuUer  ^ays,  that  "  the  worship  of  a  deity  peculiar  to  any  tribe  was,  from  the  be* 
ginning,  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe;  that  those* who  governed  tbe 
people  in  theother  concerns  of  life,  naturally  presided  over  ifaeir  religious  observances, 
the  heads  of  families  in  private,  and  the  rulers  in  the  community;  and  that  it  might 
be  said,  with  iusi  as  much  truth,  that  the  Icings  were  priests  as  that  the  priests  were 
kings."  And  BO  much  was  it  the  practice  in  the  properly  historical  periods  of 
Greece,  to  have  priestly  offices  performed  by  means  of  public  magistrates  o^  persons 
delegated  by  the  community,  that  he  does  not  think  ^  there  ever  was  in  Greece  a 
priesthood,  strictly  speaking,  in  contradistinction  to  the  laity."— ^(Introd.  to  Mythor 
logy,  p.  187,  188,  Trans.)  Livy  testifies  that  among  the  early  Romans  the  care  of 
the  sacred  things  devolved  upon  their  kings, end  that  after, the  expulsion  of  these,  a 
special  officer  was  appointed  with  the  name  of  Rex  Sacrorum  (L.  II.  2.)  It  was 
still  customary,  however,  as  is  well  known,  for  private  families  to  perform  their 
own  peculiar  sacrifiees  and  libations  to  the  gods.  On  special' occasioiis,  besides, 
persons  Were  teitaporarily  appointed  for  the  performance  of  sacred  offices,  as  on  tbe 
occasion  of  the  taking  of  Veiae,  thus  related  by  Livy,  v.  c.  22 :  "  Delecti  ex  omni 
exercitu  jovenes,  pure  lotis  cor]K>ribus,  Candida  veste,  quibns  deportanda  Romam  Re- 
gina  Juno  assignata  erat,  venerabundi  templum  iniere,  primo  religiose  admoventes 
menus;  quod  id  signum  naore  Etrusco,  nisi  eeite  gentis  sacerdos,  attrectare  non  esset 
tfblitus."  In  Virgil,  we  find:  ''Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum  Phcebiqne  sacerdos" 
(^n.  iii.  80,)  on  whH^h  Bervius  remarks:  <^8ane  majorum  base  erat  consnetudo, ut 
rex  etiam  esset  sacerdos  v^l-pontifex,  nnde  hodieqne  Imperatores  pontifices  dicimui." 
So  also  Aristotle^  speaking  of  the  heroic  times,  says :  ^T^axtiyot  yttf  «v  xoi  ^ma^rnc 
^0  paatMv^y  xat  Ttof  ir^oe  rovcdaovr  xfCi»c,  (Pol.  iii.  14.) 

There  was  nothing  pecoliar,  therefore,  in  the  fact  of  Melchisedec  having  been  at 
once  a  king  and  a  priest.  The  only  remarkable  thing  was,  that  among  such  a  peo|rie 
be  should  have  been  a  priest  of  "the  Most  High  God,"  and  so  certainly  called  of  God 
to  the  office,  that  eve^  Abraham  recognised  his  title  to  the  honour.  This  mast, 
in  all  prdbabtUty,  have  arisen  from  his  singularly  righteous  character,  and  his  -zeal 
^for  the  divine  worship  and  glory,  rendering  it  manifest  to  all,  that  he  was  emphati- 
'cally  a  messenger  of  Heaven  to  that  age  and  people.  It  is  impossible  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  trace  the  transition  from  this  to  that  other  state  of  things,  which  prevailed* 
in  some  ancient  countries,  and  in  which  the  priests  existed  as  an  entirely  separate 
clasA,  a  distinct  caste.  Yet,  in  regard  especially  to  Egypt,  the  country  where  such 
a  state  of  things  probably  originated,  the  transition  may  have  implied  no  very  great 
change,  and  niay  have  been  quite  easily  effected.  For,  it  is  now  understood,  that 
the  earlier  kings  there  were  vriest-kinga,  either  belonging  to  the  priest-caste,  or  held 
in  great  dependence  by  that  oody;  that  the  land  was  originally  peopled  by  a  kind  of 
priest-colonies,  who  either  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  rule  m  the  name  of  a 
certain  god,  or  at  least  formed,  in  connexion  with  the  ruler,  the  reigning  portion  of 
the  community.  The  members  oi  this  caste  consequently  -were  the  first  proprietor 
of  lands  in  each  district.  Even  by  the  account  of  Herodotus,  they  appear  still  is  his 
day  to  have  been  the  principal  landed  propi^ietors;  each  temple  in  a  particular  district 
had  extensive  ^estates,  as  well  as  a  settlement  of  priests  connected  with  it,  which 
formed  the  original  territory  of  the  settlement,  and  were  subsequently,  at  least,  farmed 
out  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  so  that  <<the  families  of  priests  Were  the  first,  the 
highestfV  and  the  richest  in  the  country ;  tliey  had  exclusively  the  transacting  of  all 
state  affairs,  and  Carried  on  inany  of  the  mbst  profitable  branches  of  business  (judges, 
physrcians,  architects,  &c.',)  and  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  highly  privU^^d  n^ 
Hlity.'*    (Heeren,  Af.  i.  p.  368;  ii.  p.^l2«iS9 ;  Wilkinson,  i.  245»  &cO 
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of  sacced  liistory,  it  should  rather  have  been  mfttt^r  of  SHrprise  if  any 
h&d  appeared^  For  in  those  times  every  thing  in  religion  among 
the  true  worshippers  of  Ood  was  eharacterized  by  the  greate9t  sim- 
plicity and  freedom.  They  possessed  as  yeti  no  temple,  nor  even 
any  select  consecrated  place,  in  which  thieir  offerings  were  to  ^ 
|>resented  and  their  vows  paid.  Wherever  they  happened  to  dweU, 
Uk  the  open  field  or  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  they  built 
an  altar  and  called  upon  the  name  of  God.  And  it  would  have 
been  a  sort  of  anomaly,  an  institution  at  variance  with  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  worship  and  the  general  state  of  things,  if  there  had 
been  a  kind  of  artificial  order  of  men,  separated  from  all  others 
and  appointed  exclusively  to  minister  in  holy  thinga. 

But  this  being  the  ease,  does  it  not  seem  like  a  travelling  in  the 
wrong  direction,  to  institute  at  li^t  an  order  of  priests  for  that 
purpose  7  Was  not  this  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  God's  worship, 
and  throw  a  new  restraint  around  the  freedom  of  access  to  him  ? 
In  one  sense  unquestionably  it  was;  and  separating,  as  it  did,  be* 
tween  the  offering  and  him  in  whose  behalf  it  was  presented,  it 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  God  an  element  of  imperfection 
which  cleaves  to  all  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  In  this  respect, 
it  was  a  more  perfect  state  of  things  which  permitted  the  offerer 
himself  to  bring  near  his  offering  to  God,  and  one  that  has,  there- 
fore, been  restored  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  But  in  other 
respects  the  worship  of  God  made  a  great  advance  under  the  minis- 
tration of  Moses,  and  an  advance  of  such  a  nature  as  imperatively 
to  require  the  institution  of  a  separate  priesthood.  So  that  what 
was  in  itself  an  imperfection,  became  relatively  an  advantage,  and 
a  necessary  help  to  something  better. — The  patriarchal  religion, 
while  it  was  certainly  characterized  by  simplioity,  was  at  the  same 
time  vague  and  general  in  its  nature.  The  ideas  it  imparted  con- 
cerning divine  things  were  few,  and  the  impressions  it  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  tne  worshippers  must,  from  the  very  character 
of  the  worship,  have  been  somewhat  faint  and  indefinite.  By  the 
time  of  Moses,  however,  the  world  had  already  gone  so  far  in  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  a  false  worship,  that  on  that  ground  alone 
It  became  neqessary  to  institute  a  much  more  varied  and  compli- 
cated service ;  and  the  Lord,  taking  advantage  of  the  evil  to  ac- 
complish a  higher  good,  ordered  the  religion  he  now  set  up  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  bring  out  far  more  fully  his  own  character,  and 
prepare  the  way  more  effectually  for  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  groundwork  of  this  new  form  of  religion  stood  in  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  which  God  chose  for  his  peculiar  dwell- 
ing-place, and  through  which  he  meant  to  keep  up  a  close  and  lively 
intercourse  with  his  people.  ,  But  this  intercourse  would  inevitably 
have  grown  on  their  part  into  too  great  familiarity,  and  would  thus 
have  failed  to  produce  proper  and  salutary  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers,  unless  something  of  a  counteracting  ten- 
dency had  been  introduced,  fitted  to  beget  feelings  of  profound  and 
reverential  awe  toward  the  God,  who  condescended  to  come  so  near 
to  them.     This  could  no  otherwise  be  effectually  done,  than  by  the 


iBfiftitution  of  a  sepawtte  priesthood,  whose  prerqgative  aloae  it 
should  be  to  enrter  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  God's  house,  and 
perform  the  ministrations  of  his  worship.  And  so  wisely  was  erery 
thing  arranged  eonoemihg  the  work  and  serviee'  of  this  priesthood^ 
that  an  awful  sense  of  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  th^  Diyine  Bemg 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  aw)eikened  in  the  most  unthinking  bosom, 
while  still  there  was  given  to  the  spiritual  worshipper  a  visible  re^ 
presentation  of  his  near  relationship  to  God,  and  his  calling  to 
intimate  communion  with  him. 

For,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 'not  made  to  stand,  as  the 
priesthood  of  iBgypt  certainly  stood,  in  a  Idnd  of  antagonism  to 
the  people,  or  in  such  a  state  of  absolute  independence  and  e^clu- 
6ive  isolation,  as  gave  ^hem  the  appearance  of  a  class  entirely  by 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  this  priesthood  in  its  office  was  the 
representative  of  the  whole  people  in  its  divine  calling  aa  the  pro- 
perty of  God;  it  was  a  priesthood  fcnrmed  out  of  a  kiiigdom  of 
priests;  and,  consequently,  the  persons  in  whom  it  was  vested 
could  only  be  regarded  as  having,  in  the  higher  and  more  peculiar 
sense,  what  essentially  belonged  to  the  entire  community.  In  them 
only  were  concentrated  and  manifestly  displayed  the  spiritual  pri- 
vileges and  dignity  of  all  tHie  Israelites.  And  as  these  were  re- 
presented •  in  the  priesthood  g0nerally,  so  especially  in  the  person 
of  the  High-priest,  in  whom  again  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
priesthood  gathered  it6elf  up  and  culniinate4-  "  This  high-priest," 
to  use  the  words  of  Vitringa,*  "represented  the  whole' people.  All 
Israelites  were  recfc6ned  m  being  in  him.  The  prerogative  held 
by  him  belonged  to  the  whole  of  them,  but  on  this  account  was 
transferred  to  him,  because  it  wite  impossible  that  all  Israelites 
shovdd  keep  themselves  holy,  as  became  the  priests  of  Jehovah. 
But  that  the  Jewish  high-priest  did  indeed  personify  the  whole 
body  of  the  Israelites,  not  only  appears  from  /this,  that  he  bore 
the  names  of  all  the  tribes  on  his  breast  and  his  shoulders — which 
unquestionably  imported  that  he  drew  near  to  God  in  the  name 
and  stead  of  all — but  also  fi-om  this,  that  when  he  committed  any 
heinous  sin,  his  guilt  wa9  imputed  to  the  people.  Thus,  in  Lev.  iv. 
8,  'If  the  priest  that  is  anointed  sin  to  the  trespass  or  guilt  of  the 
people,'  (improperly  rendered  in  JInglish  version,  'according  to 
the  sin  of  the  people.')  The  anointed  priest  was  the  high-priest. 
But  when  he  sinned,  the  people  sinned.  Wherefore?  Because  he 
represented  the  whole  people.  And  on  this  account  it  was,  that 
the  sacrifice  for  a  sin  icommitted  by  him  had  to  be  offered  as  the 
public  sacrifices  were,. which  were  presented  for  sin  committed  by 
the  people  at  large:  the  blood  must  be  brought  into  the  Holy  place, 
and  the  body  burned  without  the  camp."     • 

There  was  even  more  than  what  is  here  mentioned  to  impress  the 
idea,  that  the  priesthood  possessed  only  transferred  rights.  For, 
as  the  sinS  of  the  high-priest  were  regarded  as  the  people's,  so  theirs 
also  were  regarded  as  his,  and  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when 

fObs.  Sac.  i.  p.299. 
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tbe  most  peculiar  part  of  hia  work  Ofune  to  be  disofaargedy*  he  had, 
in  their  name  and  stead,  to,  enter  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  mth 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and .  hereafter  confess  all  their  sins  and 
iniquities  over  the  head  of  the  live  goat.  On  other  occasions  also, 
we  find  this  impersonation  of  Israel  by  the  high  priest  coming  dis- 
tinctly out,  as  In  Judges  xx.  27,  28,  where,  not  the  people  (as  the 
construction  in  our  version  might  seem  to  imply)  but  Phinehas  in. 
the  name  of  the  people  asks,  ^'  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out- to  battle  > 
against  the  children  of 'Benjamin,  my  brother?"  and  receives  the 
answer :  ^^  Go  up,  for  to-mori^w  I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand." 
Be^des,  in  one  most  important  respect,  the>  priestly  function  was 
»till  allowed  tp  r^emain  in  the  hands  of. the  people,  after  the  conse-' . 
oration  of  Aaron  and  his  family.  Thou  paschal  lamb,  which  might 
justly  be  .regarded  as,  in  a  pisGidiar  sense  the  sacrifice  of  the  covoht 
nant,  was  by  the  covenant*people  themselves  presented  to  the  Lord 
and  its  flesh  eaten;  which  was  manifestly  designed  to  keep np-  a 

Sdrpetual  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  being  a  Kingdom  of  priests, 
o  Pbilo  plainly  understood  it,  when  lie  describes,  it  as  the  custom 
At  the  passover,  ^^  not  that  the  laity  should  bring  the  sacrificial 
a^imals  to  the  altar,  and  the  priests  offer  them,  but  the  whole  peo^ 
pie,"  says  he,  '^  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  law,  exercise 
priestly  functions,  since  each  one  for  his  own  part  presents  the  ap- 
pointed sacrifices.""'  And  as  thus  the  ^priestly  functions  of  the. 
people  were  plainly  not  intended  to  be  destroyed  by  the  institution 
of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but  were  only,  at. the  most,  transferred 
to  that  body,  and  represented  in  them,  we  can  easily  understand 
how  pious  Israelites,  like  the  Psalmist,  could  read  their  own  privi- 
leges in  those  of  the  priests,  and  speak  of  ^^  coming  into  the  house 
of  God,"  and  even  of  "dwielling  in  it  all  the  days  of  their  life."t 
Betokening,  however,  ae  the  institution  of  such  a  priesthood  did,  a 
relative  degree  of  imperfection  on  the  part  of  the  people^  we- can 
also  easily  understand  how  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when  pointing 
to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  dispensation,  should  have  intimated 
th&  purpose  of  God  to  make  the  priestly  order  again  to  cease,  by 
the  unreserved  communication  torthe  people  of  its  distinctive  pri- 
vileges :  ^'  Ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  men  shall  call 
you  the  ministers  of  our  God."|  This  purpose  began  to  be  realized 
from  the  time  that,  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  <yhrist,  believers 
were  constituted  a^^  royal  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
to  Godv'  and  is  destined  to  be  realized  ill  the  fullest  sense  in  .the 
future  kingdom  of  glory,  when  the  redeemed  shall  be  able  with  one 
voice  to  say,  ''Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests*  unto  our  God." 
The  relation,  then,  in  which  the  Levitical  prieBttood  stood  to 
the  people,  still  consisted  with  the  preservation,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  their  spiritual  privileges ;  even  through  such  an  institu- 
tion they  could  see  the  dignity  of  their  standing  before  Goci,  and 
their  right  to  hold  near  communion  with  him..    But  if  in  this  part. 

•  Vite  Moftis,  iii.  p.  686.  .      t  Ps.  ▼.  7;  mxvii.  4,  &c. 

t  lia.  Ixi.  6;  Ixvi.  31 ;  Jer.zzxiii.  39,  on  which  l«st  i^e  Hengatenberg's  Christol.} 
as  aUo  in  Zech*  iii*  I  >  for  some  good  remarks  on  Hm  sttbjecl  MW'iuider  4i«cu8ioiu 
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*  of  ^he  arramgeiiieiit  care  was  taken  to  keep  up  ^  sense  of  the  grace 
and  condescension  of  God  toward  the  whole  covenant-people,  care 
was  also  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  hy  means  of  the  priesthood's 
peenlia^  relation  to  God,  to-keep  np  a  sense  o^  his  adorable  majestj 
and  untainted  rishteousness.  For  however  the  people  were  war- 
ranted to  regard  themselves  as  admitted  bj  representation  into 
the  habitation  of  God,  still  personally  they  were  obliged  to  stand 
at  an  awful  distance.  One  tribe  alone  was  selected  and  set  apart 
to  the  office  of  handling  the  things  that  concerned  it.  But  not 
even  the  whole  of  this  tribe  was  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  God's  house  and  minister  in  its  appropriate  services. 
That  honour  was  reserved  for  one  family  of  the  tribe — the  family 
of  Aaron — ^and  even  the  members  of  that  family  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  discharge  the  duties  of  >  their  pf iestly  office  without  the 
most '  solemn  rites  of  consecration ;  nor^^  when  consecrated,  could 
they  all  alike  traverse  with  freedom  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle ; 
one  individual  of  them  alone  could  pass  the  veil  into  its  innermost 
region,  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  he  only  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  have  impressed  his  soul  with  the  awful  saitctity'of 
the  place,  and  made  him  enter  with  trembling  step.  Guarded  by 
so  many  restrictions,  and  rising  through  so  many  gradations,  how 
high  must  have  seemed  the  dignity,  how  sublime  and  sacred  the 
privilege  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
and  ministering  before  him  !  ^ 

II.  But  we  must  now  inquire  into  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  priestly  office :  what  peculiarly  distinguished  those  who  ^exer- 
cised it  from  the  nation  at  large  7  Nothing  for  certain  can  here  be 
learned  from  the  name,  (|ro,  cohen,)  the  derivation  of  which  is  diffe- 
rently given  by  the  learned,  and  the  original  import  of  which  cannot 
now  be  correctly  ascertained^  But  looking  at  their  position  and  of- 
fice, in  a  general  light,  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  them  as  occupying 
somewhat  of  the  place  of  Q^'s  friends  and  familiars.*  Their  part 
was  not  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  active  and  laborious  service,  but 
rather  to  receive  and  present  to  God^  as  his  nearest  friends  and 
associates,  what  properly  belonged  to  him.  And  on  this  account 
also  was  a  great  proportion  of  tne  sacrifices  divided  between  God 
and  them ;  and  the  show-bread,  as  well  as  other  meat-offerings, 
were  consumed  by  them,  there  being  such  a  close*  relationship  and 
intimacy  between  them  and  God,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
immaterial  whether  any  thing  were  consumed  by  them  or  on  the 
altar  of  God.    But  there  were  evidently  three  elements  entering 

*  Yitringa  (Obs.  Sac.  i.  p.  272,)  gWea  this  even  as  the  radical  signification  of  the 
name  eoken,  <<fanniliarioris  aecessionis  amicum,"  apfiealing  for  proof  to  Isa.  Ui.  lU. 
Id  this  he  followed  Gocceius,  who  makes  the  fiindamental  idea  of  the  verb  to  be  that 
of  drawing  near  to  a  superior.  Many  after  Kimchi  tmderstand  it  of  the  performing  of 
honourable  and  dignified  service;  while  many  again,  in  recent  times,  resort  to  the 
Arabic,  and  find  the  sense  of  discovering  secret  ^things,  prophesying,  which  they  con- 
aider  as  the  original  one  (Pye  Smith  on  Priesthood  of  Christ,  p.  8^.)  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  whether  from  use  or  from  original  meaning,  the  word  came 
to  convey  the  idea  of  something  like  a  familiar  or  chosen  friend  or  coonsellor.  Henoe 
David's  sons  heing  pHetts  (3  Sam.  vi^.  IS,)  is  explained  in  i  Chron.  zviii.  17,  by 
tb«ir  being  «t  th4  haml  of  the  king. 
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into  this  general  view  of  their  position  and  oflBce,  which  together 
made  up  the  characteristics  of  the  priestly  calling,-  and  which  are 
distinctly  brought  out  as  such  in  the  description  given  by  Moses  on 
the  occ&sion  of  Korah's  rebellion:  "And  he  spake  unto  Korah,  and 
unto  all  his  company,  saying,  To-morrow  the .  Lord  will  show  who 
is  his,  and  who  is  holy,  and  whom  he  makes  to  draw  near  to  him ; 
and  him,  whom  he  chooses,  will  he  make  to  draw  near  to  himself," 
(Numb,  xvi,  6.)  Therd  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  connexion  in 
which  this  stands,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  description  of  the 
properties  or  personal  characteristics  of  a  divine  calling  to  th^ 
priesthood;  for  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  assumption  of  Korah 
and  his  company,  that  as  the  whole  congregation  was  holy,  they 
had  an  equal  right  with  Aaron  to  enter  into  the  tabernacle  of  €rod 
and  minister  in  holy  things.  The  person  to  whom  such  a  right  be- 
longed must  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  property,  or  election,  a 
possessor  of  holiness,  and  privileged  to  draw  near  to  God ;  which 
the  family  of  Aaron  alone  were,  and  so,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  w^re  invested  with  the  priestly  function.* 

(1.)  They  were  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  property,  or  the  ob- 
jects of  his  election — for  these  two  expressions  properly  involve 
but  one  idea.  The  choice  of  God  as  well  in  respect  to  the  priest^ 
hood,  as  to  the  people  at  large,  exercised  itself  in  selecting  a*  par- 
ticular portion  from  the  general  property  of  God,  to  be  his  peculiar 
possession.  As  thus  chosen  >and  set  apart  for  (}od,  Israel  was  his 
heritage  in  the  earth ;  and  as  similarly  chosen  and  set  apart  fof  the . 
special  work  of  the  priesthood,  the  family  of  Aaron  was  his  heri- 
tage in  Israel.  The  privilege  was  to  be  theirs  of  drawing  peculiar^ 
near  to  God,'  and  their  first  qualification  for  using  it,  was  that  they 
were  the  objects  of  his  choice.  Their  designation  and  appointment 
must  be  from  abov© — not  assumed  as  of  their  own  authority,  or 
derived  from  the  choice  of  their  fellow-men — "  Por  no  man  taketh 
this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  t)f  G^d,  as  was  Aaron," 
(H6b.  V.  4.)  Referring  to  this,  and  recognising  in  it  the  essential 
distinction  of  every  true  Israelite,  the  Psalmist  says,  '^  Blessed  is 
the  man  whom  thou  choosest^  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thecj 
that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts^"  (Ps.  Ixv.  4.)  The  grounds  of 
the  divine  choice  in  the  case  of  Aaron  are  nowhere  given ;  nor  even 
when  Korah  contested  with  him  the  right  to  the  office,  did  the 
Lord  condescend  to  assign  any  reason  for  having  selected  that  fa^ 
mily  in  preference  to  the  other  families  of  Israel ;  he  rather  wished 
bis  own  election  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  by  making  the  office  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron, 

*  It  conld  oiOy  be  as  having  these  things  in  a  peculiar  smse,  that  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  were  here  meaut  to  be  described  bj  them.  For  they  were  also  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  congregation  generally  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  are  mentioned 
as  such  in  the.  19th  of  Exodus.  The  people  are  there  described  as  having  been 
<< brought  unto  God,"  as  being  chosen  for  "a  peculiar  treasure  to  him^"  and  as  <<|i 
holy  nation."  So  that  every  thing  was  affirmed  to  be  theirs,  which  was  peculiarly  ^ 
to  distinguish  the  family  of  Aaron.  And  there  c^n  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  this  passage,  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  aU  the  people,  that 
the  rebellion  of  JB^drah  was  raised. 

VOL,  n. — 14t 
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he  kept  the  appoiatn^eiat  for  all  comiiigtime,  as  it  were,  in  his  ovn 
hands.  .  This  does  not,  however,  |)reclude  the  possibilil^  of  such 
ostensible  grounds  of  preference  existing  in  Aaron  and  his*  family, 
as  might  have  been  sufficient  to  commend  the  divine  choice  to  the 
people :  such  as  hid  distinguiajbed  rank  as  the  first  bom  of  the  house 
to  which^Moses  belonged,  the  services  he  had  already  rendered  in 
the  causp  of  Israel,  or  his  personal  fitness  for  the  office.  But  there 
13  1^0  authority  for  holding  with  Philo,  Maimonides,  and  other  Jew- 
ish writers,  that  the  priesthood  was  conferred  on  this  family  as  a 
reward  for  their  zeal  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of  GocL  So 
far  from  this,  at  the  very  time  when  the  appointment  of  Aaron 
was  intiiiiated  to  Moses,  he.  was  going  along  with  the  people  in  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,* 

(2.)  The  second  element  in  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  priest- 
hood, was  the  possession  of  holiness.  Expressly  on  the  ground  of 
holiness  i)eing  the  general  characteristic  of  the  people,  did  the  com- 

£any  of  Eprah  assert  their  claim  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  priest- 
ood;  and  on  this  point  especially  was  the  trial  by  means  of  the 
twelve  rods  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  designed  to  bear  a  decisive 
tiestimony.  The  rod  of  the  house  of  Aaron  alone  being  made  to 
bud,  and  blossom,  and  yield  almonds,  was  a  visible,  miraculous  sign 
from  heaven,  of  a  holiness  belonging  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  which 
did  not  belong  to.  the  congregation  at  large.  For  holiness  is  just 
spiritual  life  and  fruitfulness ;  and  the  most  natural  emblem  of  that 
was  a  rod  flourishing  and  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind.  Such  sin- 
gular andpre-emijaent  holiness  became  those  who  were  to  be  known 
as  the  immediate  attendants  and  familiars  of  Jehovah,  who  revealed 
himself  as  ^^  the  Holy  One  of  Israel/'  Hence,  not  only  is  it  said 
m  the  general,  that  '^  holiness  beoometh  God's  house,/'  that  is,  those 
who  dwell  and  minister  in  its  courts,,  but;  Aaron  is  called,  by  way  of 
distinction  '^  the  saint  of  th^  Lord,"  and  the  law  enjoins  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  respecting  the  priest^  as  a  body,  that  they  should  be 
"  holy  unto  their  God ;"  **  for,"  it  is  added,  "  I  the  Lord  that  sanc- 
tify you,  am  holy." — (Ps,  xciii.  6,  cvi.  16;  Lev.  xxi.  6,)  Hence 
also,  as  holiness  in  the  priesthood  derived  the  necessity  of  its  exis- 
t^ence  from  the  holiness  of  the  being  whose  attendants  they  were, 
it  must  have  been  holiness  of  the  same  character  and  description 
as  his ;  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  was  the  grand  ex- 
pression of  the  one,  must  evidently  have  been  intended  to  form  the 
proper  pattern  of  the  other.  It  was  an  exeell^ice^  which  however 
it  might  be  symbolized  by  outward  things,  could  not  possibly  be 
formed  of  these,  but  must  have  been  a  real  and  personal  distinction ; 
as  is  plainly  testified  in  the  description  given  of  the  character  of 
those  who  were  originally  appointed  to  fill  the  sacred  functions  of 
the  priesthood  in  Mai.  ii.  1 — 7,  and  is  also  distinctly  implied  in  the 
threatenings  uttered  against  the  house  of  Eli,  and  their  ultimate 
degradation  and  ruin,  on  account  of  the  moral  impurities  into  whi(^ 

.  •  Spencer,  De  Leg.  L.  i.  c.  8,  concurs  with  the  Jewish  writers  in  the  reason  they  as- 
sign, and  quotes  Philo  with  approbation;  naturally  enough,  as  his  grand  reason  for 
the  institution  of  the  priesthood  was  simply  the  prevention  of  idolatry! 
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tbey  fell.  Their  wicked  oonrse  of  life  disqualified  them  from  hold* 
ing  the  sacred  office,  which  must  therefore,  have  indispensably  re- 
quired parity  in  heart  and  conduct. 

(3.)  The  last  distinction  telonging  to  the  priesthood,  was  their' 
right  to  draw  near  to  God ;  a  right  which  grew  out  of  their  election 
of  God  and  their  eminent  holiness,  as  the  end  and  consummation 
to  wluch  these  pointed.  The  question  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah 
was,  who  were  in  such  a  sense  chosen  by  God,  and  holy,  as  to  be 
privileged  to  draw  near  to  him ;  and  the  decision  of  God  was  given 
Qn  the  two  former,  with  a  special  respect  to  this  latter  prerogative :  / 
^  And  him,  whom  He  chooses,  will  He  make  to  draw  near  to  him- 
self.*' Hence,  "those  who  draw  near  to  Jehovah,"  is  not  uncom- 
monly given  as  a  description  of  the  priests  (Ex*  xix.  22;  Lev.  xxi. 
17;  £z.  xliii.  13,  zliv.  13,)  and  the  distinctive  priestly  act  in  all 
sacrificial  servioes  is  called  "the  bringing  near,"  (^^ipn)  as  also 
the  thing  sacrificed,  is  called  in  its  most  general  designation  corban 
(PTP) — the  thing  brought  near,  offering.  On  this  account  what 
is  mentioned  in  one  place  as  "an  offering  of  burnt  offerings,"  is 
described  in  another  as  a  "  bringing  near  "  of  them  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ; 
1  Ghron.  xvi.  1.)  But  this  right  of  the  priesthood,  of  themselves 
standing  peculiarly  near  to  God,  and  alone  being  permitted  to  bring 
near  to  him  the  gifts  and  offerings  of  the  congregation,  of  necessity 
involved  the  idea  of  their  occupying  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  and  gave  to  their  entire  work  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mediation.  "  They  were  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,"  charged  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  interest 
of  both  parties,  and  having  especially  to  transact  with  God  in  the 
behalf  of  those  whom  sin  had  removed  to  a  distance  from  him. 
In  consequence  of  their  relation  of  nearness  to  God  and  personal 
interest  in  his  favour,  the  power  was  conferred  on  them  of  pre- 
senting the  oblations  of  others,  so  as  to  procure  their  favourable 
acceptance  and  the  bestowal  in  return  of  the  divine  blessing. 
Through  them  Israel  was  blessed,  as  through  Israel — the  kingdom 
of  priests — ^all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  In 
the  High-priest  alpne,.  however,  was  this  function  fuliy  realized,  as 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  outward  distinctions  held  by  him 
above  the  other  priests,  as  well  as  above  the  people  at  large. 
"For  to  the  outward  of  the  High-priest  it  belonged:  First,  that 
while  the  people,  remaining  at  a  greater  or  less  distanpe  from  the 
sanctuary,  approached  to  it  only  at  befitting  times,,  the  High-priest, 
on  the  contrary,  was  always  in  the  midst — so  that  though  his  func- 
tions were  few,  and  confined  to  certain  times,  yet  his  whole  ex- 
istence appeared  consecrated ;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  people 
presented  their  offerings  to  God  by  the  collective  priesthood,  still 
the  sacrifice  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  was  necessary  as  a  uni- 
versal completion  of  the  rest ;  and  this  the  High-priest  alone  could 
present.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  his  office  seems  to  be,  that  while 
to  the  Jewish  people  their  national  life  appeared  as  an  alteration 
of  drawing  near  to  God,  and  withdrawing  again  from  him,  the  High- 
priest  was  the  individual  whose  life,  compared  with  these  vacillatmg 
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movements,  was  in  perpetual  equipoise ;  and  as  the  people  were 
always  in  a  state  of  impurity,  he  was  the  only  person  who  could 
present  himself  as  pure  before  God.|^ 

III.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  end  of  the  appointment  of 
the  priesthood,  to  represent  the  people  in  the  sanctuary,  and  me- 
diate between  them  and  God  in  holy  things.  It  belonged  also  to 
their  oflSc6  to  secure  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  sound  know- 
ledge and  instruction ;  so  that  there  might  be  a  rjght  understand- 
ing among  the  people  of  the  nature  of  God's  service,  and  a  fit- 
ness for  entering  in  spirit  into  its  duties,  while  the  priests  were 
personally  employed  in  discharging  them.  A  certain  amount  of 
such  knowledge  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  people  might  be 
disposed  to  bring  their  gifts  and  oflFerings  at  suitable  times,  and  a 
still  greater,  that,  in  the  presentation  of  these  by  the  hand  of  the 
priests,  they  might  be  blessed  as  acceptable  worshippers.  With 
the  oversight  of  this,  therefore  so  nearly  connected  with  their 
sacred  employments  about  the  tabernacle,  the  priesthood  were 
charged:  "And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the 
statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoketi  unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  (Lev.  x.  11.)  So  again  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  10,  "  They  shall 
teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law."  The  words  of 
Malftchi  also  are  express  on  this  point :  "  For  the  priest's  lips 
should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth; 
for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  (ii.  7.)  It  was 
therefore  justly  charged  against  them  there,  as  an  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  great  end  of  their  appointment,  that  instead  of  teach- 
ing others  the  law,  "they  caused  many  to  stumble  at  it;*'  and  the 
.prophet  Hosea  even  ascribes  the  general  ruin  to  their  neglect  of 
this  part  of  their  functions:  "My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack 
of  knowledge;  because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also 
reject  thee,  fhat  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me,"  (iv.  6.) 

The  office  of  the  priesthood  thus  necessarily  involved  somewhat 
of  a  prophetical  or  teaching  character,  and  in  after  times,  when 
those  destined  lights  of  Israel  became  themselves  sources  of  dark- 
ness and  corruption,  prophets  were  raised  up  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  evil,  and  supplying  the  information  which 
the  others  had  failed  to  impart.'  It  is  plain,  however,  that  even 
if  the  priests  had  been  faithful  to  this  part  of  their  calling,  they 
were  quite  inadequate,  from  their  limited  number,  to  be  personally 
in  any  proper  sense  the  teachers  of  all  Israel.  It  is  triie,  they  en- 
joyed peculiar  advantages  for  this  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  stated  feasts,  which  caused  the  people  to  assemble  in  one  place 
thrice  every  year,  and  kept  them  each  time  for  a  week  at  the  very 
centre  of  priestly  influence.  But  much  beside  what  could  then  be 
accomplished  would  require  to  be  done,  to  preserve  any  due  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  of  God,  and  give  instruction  from  time  to 
time  concerning  numberless  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  which  in 
daily  life  would  be  certain  to  arise.     On  this  account,  more  par- 

*  Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre,  as  quoted  by  Tholuck,  in  Diss.  ii.  in  Com.  oo 
Ep.  to  Hebt.,  Bib.  Cabinet,  zxxiz.  p.  265. 
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ticularlj,  were  the  Levites  associated  with  the  priesthood,  and 
planted  at  proper  distances  in  certain  cities  throughout  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  were  ''given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  to  minister 
unto  him  in  subordinate  and  preparatory  offices,  while  he  was  do- 
ing the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  generally  ''to  execute  the 
service  of  the  Lord."  (Numb.  iii.  6,  10.*)  In  fuljfilling  this,  ap- 
pointment it  fell  to  them  to  Iceep  the  tabernacle  and  its  instruments 
in  a  proper  state  for  th^  divine  service,  to  bear  its  different  parts, 
when  removing  from*  place  to  place,  to  occupy  in  later  times  the 
post  of  door-keepers  in  the  temple,  to  take  part  in  the  musical  ar* 
rangements  connected  with. the  public  service,  to  assist  at  the  larger 
feasts  in  the  killing  and  flaying  of  victims,  &c,  (1  .Chron.  xxiii. 
28,  32 ;  2  Chron.  kxxv.  6,  ll!)  But  separated  as  the  Levites 
were^  from  the  secular  employments,  without  lands  to  cultivate, 
and  "wholly  given  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,"  it  was  obviously 
but  a  small  number  of  them  who  could  be  regularly  occupied  with 
suoh  ministrations  about  the  sanctuary ;  and  as  both  th^ir  abundant 
leisure  and  their  dispersion  through  the  land,  gave  them  many  op- 
portunities of  dieting  as  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  it 
must  have  been  ehiefly  through  their  instrumentality,  that  the 
priests  were  to  keep  the  people  acquainted  with  the  statutes  and 
judgments  of  the  Lord.  This  is  clearly  implied,  indeed,  in  those 
passages  which  speak  most  distinctly  of  the  obligation  laid  upon 
the  priesthood  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  which  refer 
equally  to  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  Thus  their  common  calling 
td^  "  teach  Jacob  God's  judgments  and  Israel  his  law,"  is  announced 
in  the  blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  whole  tribe  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8, 11 ;) 
and  in  Malacbi  the  failure  of  the  priesthood  to  instruct  the  people 
in  divine  knowledge,  and  their  guilt  in  causing  many  to  err  from 
the  law,  i»  called  a  "corruption  of  the  covenant  of  Levi." 

Indeed,  common  discretion  and  self-interest,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  must  have  enforced  upon  them  this  obligation,  and 
dictated  the  employment  of  activ^  measures  for  the  diffusion  of 
divine  knowledge  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Levites.  If  these 
possessed  the  spirit  of  their  office  as  men  dedicated  to  the  Lord's 
service,  in  subordination  to  the  priesthood,  they  must  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  solemnities 
of  the  tabernacle  worship,  much  more  than  to  prepare  the  instru^* 
ments  of  the  tabernacle  itself  for  the  same.  A  moment's  reflection  ' 
must  have  taught  them,,  that  their  services,  as  ministering  helps 
to  promote  the  ends  of  the  priesthood,  were  greatly  more  necessary 
for  the  one  purpose  than  the  other.  But  if  higher  considerations 
should  fail  to  influence  them  in  the  matter,  they  were  still  urged 

•  Theyw^re  given  to  Aaron,  tbe  Lord's  fanoiliar^as  a  lacrifice  offered  up  and  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord  in  the  room  of  the  first-born.  The  first-born,  at  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  had  represented  all  the  people,  in  them  all  the  people  were  redeemed: 
so  now  the  people,  when  substituting  the  Levites  in  their  place,  had  to  lay  their 
bands  on  their  heads,  and  Aaron  waved  them  before  the  Lord  as  an  offering;  and  as 
originally  God  accepted  the  blood  of  the  lamb  for  the  blood  of  the  first-born,  so  now 
he  accepted  a  burnt-offering  and  a  ^in-offering  for  the  Levites,  on  which  they  had  ta 
place  their  hands  (Nam.  iii.  and  viii.) 
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to  exert  themselvee  ia  tUa  direotion  from  a  regard  to  their  own 
eomfortable  maintenanee,  whieh  was  made  priDcipally  to  depend 
upon  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  people.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  was  the  tithe,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  from 
their  being  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Lord's  own — ^the  whole  property 
being  represented  by  the  number  ten,  and  one  of  these  being  con- 
stantly taken  as  a  tribute-money  or  pledge,  that  t^  whole  was 
held  in  fief  or  dependence  upon  him.  Then,  out  of  this  tithe  ac- 
cruing to  the  entire  tribe,  another  tithe  was  taken  and  devoted  to 
the  family-of  Aarcm,  as  the^  peculiarly  sacred  portion  of  the  tribe. 
But  for  the  actual  payment  of  these  tithes  and  the  other  offerings 
of  the  people  in  which  they  had  a  share,  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  dependent  on  the  enlightened  and  faithful  consciences  of  the 
people.  The  rendering  of  what  was  due,  Was  simply  a  matter  of 
religious  obligation,  and  where  this  failed,  the  claim  could  not  be 
enforced  by  any  constraint  of  law.  It  consequently  became  indis- 
pensable to  .the  very'  existence  of  the  sacred  tribe,  that  they  should 
be  at  pains  to  preserve  and  elevate  the  religious  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, as  with  this  their  own  respect  and  comfort  were  insepara- 
bly connected.  And  when  they  proved  unfaithful  to  their  charge, 
as  the  representatives  of  God's  interest,,  and  the  expounders  of  hia 
law  among  the  people  (as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  age  of 
Malachi)  their  sin  wad  visited  upon  them,  in  just  retribution,  by  a 
withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  appointed  offerings. 
So  that  although  tiothingxwas  said  as  to  the  particular  means  pro- 
per to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  (the  church  being  left  then,  as 
in  New  Testament  times,  to  discharge  the  obligation  laid  upon  it 
by  suitable  arrangements,)  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  upon  the  priesthood  to  be  partly  themselves,  and 
still  more  through  their  ministers  the  Levites,  the  teachers  of  the 
people  in  divine  knowledge.     The  proper  discharge  of  the  priestly, 

J  ^re-supposed  and  required  a  certain  discharge  of  the  prophetical 
unction ';  and  prophets,  as  extraordinary  messengers,  were  only 
Bent  to  chastise  their  unfaithfulness  and  rouse  them  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  were  at  last  instituted  as  a  distinct  and  separate  order, 
only  to  supply  what  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of  service  on  the  part 
of  those  regular  instructors.  Indeed,  as  the  members  of  the  pro- 
phetical order  seem  generally  to  have  been  taken  from  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  the  institution  of  that  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfecting 
of  the  Levitical  office  in  one  of  its  departments  of  duty.* 

*  Vitr.  S^rnag.  Vet.  L.  i.  P.  3,  c.  8,  Where  also  see  ▼arious  Jewish  aathorities  in 
proof  of  the  calling  of  the  Levites  to  be  teachers  and  expounders  of  the  law,  and  es- 
pecially one  from  Baal  Hatturim,  which  expressly  assigns  this  as  the  reason  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Levites  among  the  Israelites,  (dispergentur  per  omnes  Israelitas 
ad  docendam  legem.)  See  also  Movers'  Kronik,  p.  3(I0>  and  Graves  on  Pent.  ii. 
Lee.  4.  Michaelis  (Com.  on  Laws  of  Moses,  i.  art.  35,  59,)  has  asserted,  that  a 
great  many  civil  and  literary  offices  belonged  to  the  priests  and  Levites — that  they 
were  not  only  ministers  of  religion,  but  physicians,  judges,  scribes,  mathematicians, 
lee,  holding  the  samtf  place  in  Israelitish,  that  the  Egyptian  priesthood  did  in  Egyptian 
society — and  that  on'  this  account  alone  W(^re  sdch  large  revenues  assigned  them. 
This  view  has  been  too  often  fallowed  by  divines,  especially  those  of  the  rationalist 
school,  and  is  still  too  much  countenanced  in  the  Bib.  Cyclop.  Art.  PriMt,  aod  «v«& 
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TV.  iJow,  the  outward  «nA  bbdily  |>ree^q)tioA8  whick  were  given 
reBpecting  the  priesthood,  were  merely  intended  to  serve  by  their 
observance  as  symbolical  exptessions  of  the  ideas,  we  have  seen  to 
be  involved  in  the  natnre  of  their  calling  and  office.  It  is  not  ne* 
eessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  concerning  then\; 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  noticing  some  Of  thd 
leading  points. 

(1.)  There  were,  first,  personal  marks  a«d  distinctions  of  a  bodily 
kind,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  qualify  any  pne  for 
the  priesthood,  and  the  absence  of  whidi  was  to  prove  an  utter 
disqualification.  These,  therefore,  being  manifestly  given  or  with- 
held by  God,  bore  upon  the  question  of  a  person^s  election ;  'and 
when  not  possessed,  bespoke  the  invidual  not  to  be  chosen  by  Qod 
in  the  peculiar  sense  required  for  the  priestly  office.  Such  were 
all  kinds  of  bodily  defects ;  it  was  declared  a  profanation  of  thi9 
altar  or  the  sanctuary  for  any  one  to  draw  near  in  whom  they  ap- 
peared. (Lev.  xxi.  16,  24.)  Not  that  the  Lord  cared  for  the 
bodily  appearance  in  himself,  but  through  the  body  sought  to  con- 
vey suitable  impressions  regarding  the  soul.  For  completeness  of 
bodily  parts  is  to  the  body  what,  in  the  true  religion,  holiness  is 
to  the  Soul ;  to  the  requirement  or  the  production  of  this  holiness, 
as  the  perfection  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  were  bent ;  and  as  signs  and  witnesses  to  Israel  con- 
cerning it,  du)se  who  occupied  the  high  positioA  of  being  at  once 
God's  and  the  people's  representatives,  must  bear  upon  their  per- 
sons that  external  symbol  of  the  spiritual  perfection  required. 
The  choice  of  God  respecting  them  must  be  Seen  in  their  possess- 
ing the  outward  symbol  of  true  holiness,* — ^the  age  prescribed  -for 
the  Levites  (which  was  also  probably  intended  to  be  the  same  fo)r 
the  priests)  entering  upon  their  office,  and  again  ceasing  from 
active  service,  carried  substantially  the  same  meaning.  It  com- 
prehended the  period  of  the  natural  life's  greatest  vigour  and  com- 

bj  Mr.  Taylor  in  hit  Spiritual  Deapotiam,  p.  99.  It  ia  entirely,  however,  without 
foundation,  and  has  been  thoroughly  disproved. by  Baehr  (Symbolik,  ii.  p.  34,  53*,) 
and  by  Hengsten1>erg,  who  has  shown,  that  the  Levites,  as  well  as  the  priests,  were 
set  apart  only  for  religious  purposea,  and  that  in  particular  the  eivil  constitution  as 
to  judges,  as  settled  by  Moses,  was  just  the  revival  and  improvement  of  that  patri- 
archal government,  which  had  siill  not  been  altogether  destroyed  in  Egypt  (An- 
thentie,  ii.  p.  260,  341,  654,  kc.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Indian  priests  held  many  of  the  oAcea  referred  to;  that  their  political  went  hand  in 
band  with  their  religious  influence;  and  that,  especially  in  Egypt,  the  most  fertile 
lands  belonged  to  them,  with  many  other  lucrative  resources.  It  was  very  different 
with  the  Levitical  priesthood— no  lands  worth  naming— «  dependence  upon  the  offer- 
ings of  the  people  for  their  livelihood — so  that  they  are  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
people,  as  objects  of  kindness  with  the  Widow  and  orphan,  (Deut.  xii.  ii;  zvi.  Ii, 
14^)  and  were  often  froczi  the  low  state  of  religion  in  comparative  want. 

•  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  were  very  particular  in  regard  td  the 
corporeal  soundness  and  even  beauty  of  their  priests.  Among  the  former  every  one 
underwent  a  careful  examination  as  to  his  bodily  frame,  before  he  entered  on  the 
.  priestly  office;  and  among  the  Romans  there  are  instances  of  persons  resigning  the 
office  on  receiving  some  corporeal  blemish — such  as'M.  Sergius,  who  lost  his  hand 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  But  holiness  was  not  the  perfection  aimed  at  in  those 
religions ;  and  such  regard  was  paid  to  bodily  completeness  merely  because  it  Was 
thought  a  token  of  divine  favour^  and  of  good  success.  Hence  Seneca,  Controy.  i^.  2; 
fltcardos  non  integri  corporis  quasi  mali  ominis  res  vitanda  est.    See  Baehr,  ii^  pt.  69. 
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pleteness,  snd,  as  such,  indicated  that  the  spiritual  life  should  be 
an  a  corresponding  sUte.  The  age  of  entry  is  stated  in  Numb,  iv.,  at 
thirty,  while  in  ch.  viiL  twenty-five  is  given ;  hut  the  former  has 
respect  Bimply  to  the  work  of  the  l^evites  about  (not  at  or  in)  the 
tabernacle,  in  transporting  it  from  place  to  place ;  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  period  of  their  entering  on  their  duties  generally ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  practice  la;tterly  made  it  ev.en  sq  early  as 
twenty.     (1  Chron.  xxiii^27;.2  Chron.  xxxi.  IT.'^) 

(2.)  Then,  certain  restrictions  of  an  external  kind  were  laid  upon 
the  priests,  as  to  avoiding  occasions  of  bodily  defilement ;  such  as^ 
contact  with  the  dead,  excepting  in  case^  of  nearest  relationship, 
cutting  and  disfiguring  the  hair  of  the  beard,  as  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing, marrying  a  person  of  bad  fame,  or  one  that  had  been  divorced; 
and  the  high-priest,  as  being  in  his  own  peraon  the  most  sacred, 
was  still  farther  restricted,  so  that  he  was  not  to  defile  himself 
even  for  his  iather  or  mother,  and  should  mstrry  only  a  virgin. 
These  observances  were  ex^oined  as  palpable  symbQls  of  the  holi- 
ness in  walk  and  conduct,  which  became  those  who  stood  so  near 
to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Occupying  the  blessed  region  of  life- 
and  purity,  they  must  exhibit  in  their  external  relations  'and  de- 
portment the  care  and  jealousy,  with  which  it  behooves  every  one 
to  watch  against  all  occasions  of  sin,  who  would  live  in  fellowship 
with  the  righteous  Jehovah. 
.  (3.)  The  garments  appointed  to  be  worn  by  the  priesthood  in 
their  sa(^red  ministrations  were  also,  in  some  respects,  strikingly 
expressive  of  the  holiness  req^uired  in  their  personal  state,  while  in 
certain  parts  of  the  high-priest's  dress  other  ideas  were  besides 
symbolized.  The  stuff"  of  all  of  them  was  linen,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  the  high-priest's  dress, 
the  colour  was  white.  The  coolness  and  comparative  freedom  from 
perspiration  attending  the  use  of  linen  garments  had  led  men  to 
associate  with  them^,  especially  in  the  warm  clime  of  EgJHP^  ^^® 
idea  of  cleanliness;  their  symbolical  use,  therefore,  in  an  ethical 
religion  like  the  Mosaic,  must  have  been  expressive  of  inward 
purity ; .  and  hence,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Revelation,  we 
read  so  often  of  the  white  and  clean  garments  of  the  heavenly  in* 
habitants,  which  are  expressly  declared  to  mean  "the  righteousness 
of  saints.''  (Rev.  xix.  8,  iv.  4,  vi,  11,  &c.)  Ilence,  also,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  the  plain  white  linen  garments  which  the  high- 
priest  was  to  wear,  are  called  "garments  of  holiness" — plainly 
implying,  that  the  idea  of  holiness  Was  peculiarly  indicated  by, the. 
qualities  referred  to.  The  same  idea,  however,  was  emblaaoned — 
not  properly  symbolized,  but  distinctly  expresse:d — in  the  plate  of 
gold  which  was  attached  to  the  front  of  the  high-priest's  bonnet  or 
mitre,  and  which  had  engraved  upon  it  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
This  became  the  more  necessary  in  his  case,  on  account  of  the 
rich  embroidery  and  manifold  ornaments  which  belonged  to  other 
parts  of  his  dress,  and  which  were  fitted  to  lessen  the  impression 

*  Hengstesoberg,  Authentic,  ii.  p.  393;  Relandi^  Antiq.  ii.  6,3;  LightfoQt,  Op.  il 
p.  6U1.        . 
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of  holiness^  that  the  fine  white  linen  of  some  of  them  might  other- 
-wise  have  been  suflScient  to  convey.  .  The  representative  character 
of  the  high-priest  was  symbolized  by  the'breast-pkte  of  the  Ephod, 
vhich  in  twelve  precions  stones  bore  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  indicating  that  in  their  name  and  behalf  he  ap- 
peared in  the  presence  of  God.  .  The  Urim  and  Thummim  (lights 
and  perfections)  connected  with  the  breast^plate^  if  not  identical 
with  it,  and  through  which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  he  obtained 
unerring  responses  from  Heaven,  bespoke  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  with  which  he  should  be 
endowed  to  fit  him  for  giving  a  clear  direction  to  the  people  in  the 
things  of  God,  and  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  decisions  he  would 
consequently  pronounce  respecting  them — The  girdle,  with  which 
his  flowing  garments  were  bound  together,  indicated  the  high  and 
honourable  service  in  which  he  Was  engaged;  and. the  bells  and 
pomegranates,  which  were  wrought  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic 
below  the  Ephod,  bespoke  the  distinct  utterances  he  was  to  give 
of  the  divine  word,  and  the  fruitfulness  in  righteousness,  of  which 
this  should  be  productive.  *  Finally,  the  fine  quality  of  the  stuff, 
of  which  aH  the  garments  of  the  priests  were  made,  and  the  gold^ 
and  diversified  colours,  and  rich  embroidery  appearing  in  the  ordi- 
nary garments  of  the  high-priest,  were  manifestly  designed  to  ex- 
press the  elevated  rank  and  dignity  of  those  who  are  recognised 
by  God  as  sons  in  his  house,  permitted  to  draw  near  with  confi- 
dence to  his  presence,  and  to  go  in  and  out  before  him.* 

*  We  have  not  specified  in  detail  the  different  parts  of  the  priest's  garments^  they 
consisted,  in  the  case  of  the  priesthood  generally,  of  breeches  or  drawers  of  linen,  a 
coat  or  tunic  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles  and  wrists,  an  embroidered  girdle, 
and  a  mitre  or  turban  (the  usual  parts,  in  fact,  of  tin  oriental  dress;)  but  in  the  case 
of  the  high-priest  there  were  beside  these  a  mantle  or  robe  of  blue,  worn  over  the 
inner  coat  or  tunic,  and  immediately  under  the  ephod,  then  the  ephod  itself,  a  sort 
of  short  coat,  very  richlv  embroidered  and  ornamented,  with  its  corresponding  girdle 
and  breast-plate,  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  garment  of  the  high-priest,  who  is  thence  often  described  as  he  <<  who 
wore  the  Ephod."  (Common  linen  ephods,  however,  were  worn  by  the  priests 
generally,  and  sometimes  even  by  Uymen.)  That  there  was  much  in  these  gar- 
ments peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  and  differing  from  what  existed  in  Egypt,  we  think 
Baebr  has  conclusively  established.  For  example,  the  tunics  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  appear  to  have  reached  only  from  the  haunch  to  the  feet,  leaving  the  upper 
part  naked,  the  mitres  were  of  a  different  shape,  and  fell' back  upon  the  neck,  the 
girdle  seems  not  to  have  been  used,  but  they  wore  shoes,  and  on  great  occasions 
leopard  skins,  which  the  IsraeHtish  priests  did  not,  (SymbolilE,  ii.  p.  92.)  It  is  clear, 
therefore^  there  could  be  no  slavish  imitation,  as  Spencer  and  others  have  laboured 
to  prove.  Yet  this  by  no  means  hinders  but  that  there  might  have  been  in  some 
leading  particulars  the  same  symbols  employed  to  represent  substantially  the  same 
ideas.  That  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  white  linen  garments  seems  indis- 
putable; Spencer's  proofs  there,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks  against  Baehr,  (Egypt 
and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  146,')  are  quite  conclusive.  Such  dresses  were  peculiar  only 
to  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  as  symbolic  of  cleanliness  or  purity — hence 
the  former  were  called  by  Juvenal  "  grex  liniger^"  by  Ovid  "  linigera  turba,"  by 
Martial  *«linigeri  calvi,"  by  Seneca  "linteali  senes." — Spencer,  de  Leg.  L.  iii.  c.  5, 
s.  2.  There  does  seem  also  to  have  been  a  reference  in  the  Urim  and  Thumtpim  to 
the  practice  in  Egypt  of  suspending  the  image  of  the  goddess  Thmei,  who  was  }io- 
noured  under  the  twofold  character  of  truth  and  justice,  from  the  neck  of  the  chief 
jodge,  (see  Hengstenberg  as  above,  p.  150,  with  the  quotations  there,  especially  from 
Wilkinson.)  ^till  there  was  a  very  distinctive  difference,  in  that  the  high-priest 
was  not  properly  a  judge«  bat  entirely  spiritual  in  his  character  and  office,  was  only 
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(4.)  Lastiy,  the  rites  -of  consecration  prockimed  the  necessity  of 
holiness — a  holiness  not  their  own,  bat  impnted  to  them  by  the 
grace  of  God^  and  following  upon  this,  and  flowing  from  the  same 
scarce,  a  plentiful  endowment  of  gifts  for  their  sacred  office,  with 
the  manifest  seal  of  Heaven's  fellowship  and  approval.  They  were 
first  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  washed — as  in  them- 
selves impore,  and  reqairing  the  application  of  water,  the  simplest 
and  commonest  element  of  cleansing.  Then,  the  body  being  thve 
purified,  the  pontifical  garments  were  put  on,  and  on  the  higk- 
priest  first,  afterwards  on  the  other  priests  was  poured  the  holj 
anointing  oil,  which  ran  down  to  the  skirt  of  the  garments.  This 
was  the  peculiar  act  of  consei^ration,  and  symbolaed  the  conferring 
upon  those  who  received,  it,  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  and  active  instruments  in  discharging  the  duties  of  God's 
service.  As  such  anointing  had  already  stamped  the  tabernacle 
as  God's  hallowed  abode,  sonow  did  it  hallow  them  to  be  his  pro- 
per agents  and  servitors  within  its  courts,- (p.  i78.)  But,  different 
from  the  senseless  materials  of  the  tabemacle>  these  anointed 
priests  have  consciences  defiled  with  the  pollution,  and  laden  with 
the  guilt  of  sin.  And  how  can  they  stand  with  tins  in  the  presence 
of  Him,  who  is  a  consuming  fire  to  sinners,  and  minister  before 
him  ?  The  more  they  have  partaken  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
One,  the  more  must  they  have  felt  the  necessity  of  another  kind  <^ 
cleansing  than  they  had  yet  received,  and  raised  in  their  souls  a 
cry  for  the  blood  of  atonement  and  reconciliation.  This,  there^ 
fore,  was  what  was  next  provided,  and  through  an  entire  series  of 
sacrifices  and  offerings  they  were  conducted,  as  from  the  depths  of 
guilt  and  condemnation,  to  what  indicated  their  possession  of  a 
state  of  blessed  peace  and  most  friendlv  intereour9e  with  Grodh 
Even  Jewish  writers  did  not  fail  to  mark  the  gradation  in  the  order 
of  the  sacrifices.  "JFor  first  of  all,"  says  one  of  them,  "  there  was 
presented  for  the  expiation  of  sin  the  bullock  of  sin-offering,  of  which 
nothing  save  a  little  fat  was  offered  (on  the  altarj  to  God,  (the  flesh 
being  burned  without  the  camp;)  because  the  ofierers  were  not  yet 
worthy  to  have  any  gift  or  offering  accepted  by  God.  But  after 
they  had  been  so  far  purged,  they  slew  the  burnt-offering  to  God, 
which  was  wholly  laid  upon  the  altar.  And  after  this  came  a  sac- 
rifice like  a  peace-offering  (which  was  wont  to  be  divided  between 
God,  the  priests,  and  the  offerers,)  showing  that  they  were  now 
so  far  received  into  favotir  with  God,  that  they  might  eat  at  his 
table."* 

This  last  offering  !s  called  **the  ram  of  consecration,**  or  of 
^^  filling,"  because  ^e  portions  of  it  to.  be  consumed  upon  the  altar 
with  its  accompanying  meat  offering,  were  put  into  Aaron's  hands, 

represented  as  having  a  rare  revelation,  if  he  but  waited  faithfully  npon  God,  to 
guide  the  people  to  all  nght  knowledge  of  God  and  a  true  Judgment  of  matten  at 
between  them  and  God.  For  direct  consultation  with  God,  the  Urim  and  Thummiin 
seems  only  to  have  been  used  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  ordinary  resources  failed. 
And  what  it  was  precisely,  or  how  responses  were  obtained  by  it,  cannot  uow  be 
ascertained. 
*  R.  Levi  Ben  Gtrson,  as  quoted  by  Oatirami  Dft  Sac.  p.  56« 
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iliat  he  might  present  and  wave  them  before  the  Lord.  Being 
coonted  worthy  to  have  hie  hands  filled  with  theae,  the  repreaenta- 
tiyes  of  what  ne  was  to  be  presenting  and  eating  before  the  Lord, 
he  was  thereby,  in  a  manner,  installed  in  his  office.  But  first  he 
had  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victim — the  blood  in  which 
the  life  is-^-and  which,  after  being  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and-  so 
uniting  him  to  Otnl,  was  applied  to  his  body,  signifying  the  con- 
Fejanoe  of  a  new  Hfe  to  him,  a  life  ont  of  death  from  God,  and  in 
union  with  Ood.  Nor  was  Aaron's  body  in  the  general  only 
q>rinkled  with  this  holy  life-giving  blood,,  but  also  particular  mem- 
bers  apart: — his  right  ear,  to  sanctify  it  to  a  ready  and  attentive 
listening  to  the  law  of  God,  according  to  which  all  his  service  must 
be  regulated;  his  right  hand,  and  his  right  foot,  that  the  one  might 
be  hallowed  for  the  presentation  of  sacred  gifts  to  God,  and  the 
other  for  treading  his  ooorts  and  running  the  way  of  his  command* 
ments.  And  now,  to  complete  the  ceremony,  he  receives  on  his 
person  and  his  garments  a  second  anointing-^-HDiot  simply  with 
the  oil,  but  with  the  oil  and  this  blood  of  oonsecration  mingled 
together — symboliziiig.  the  new  life  of  God,  in  which  he  is  hence- 
forth to  move  and  have  his  being,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spirit, 
on  whose  soft^ng,  penetrating,  invigorating  influence  all  the 
powers  and  movements  of  that  divine  life  depend.  So  that  the 
Levitical  priesthood  appeared  emphatically  as  one  doming  ^'by 
water  and  by  blood;"  it  spoke  aloud,  in  all  its  ritoB  of  consecra- 
tion, of  sin  on  man's  part,  and  holiness  on  God's ;  the  memorials 
of  human  guilt  and  the  emblems  of  divine  sanctity  must  at  once 
meet  on  the  persons  of  those  who  exercme  it ;  theirs  must  be  dean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart,  regenerated  nature,  a  heaven-derived, 
heaven-sustained  life;  the  signs  and  fruits  of  a  living  connexion 
with  God,  as  to  them  a  Redeemer  from  sin,  and  a  quickening 
Spirit.* 

*  The  foil  mettting  of  the  <yfieriti^  connected  with  the  coBsecratioo  of  the  prieft» 
will  only  appear  when  we  have  considered  the  various  kinds  of  sacriAces  employed 
on  the  occasion.  We  conld  only  give  at  present  the  general*  import.  The  whole 
WIS  repeated  seven  times,  on  as  many  snccessive  days — seven  the  symbol  of  the  oath 
er  covenant,  indicating  that  the  consecration  to  the  priestly  office  was  a  strictly  cove* 
nant  transaction.  That  it  was  done,  not  merely  seven  times,  but  on  seven  successive 
days,  might  also  be  intended  to  indicate  its  completeness — a  week  of  days  being  the 
shortest  complete  revolntioa  of  thne.  That  the  parts  of  the  peace  and  the  bread- 
offering,  which  were  put  in  Aaron's  hand,  and  which  were  to  be  his  for  ever,  were 
burnt  dn  the  altar,  and  not  eaten  hj  Moses,  (who  here  acted  by  .virtue  of  his  special 
commission  as  priest,)  may  have  simply  arisen  from  Moses  not  being  able  to  eat  the 
whole;  he  had  to  eat  the  wave^bread,  which  might  be  enough;  as  also  what  remained 
ovec  of  the  parts  given  to  Aaron  to  be  eaten,  were  to  be  burnt  (Ex.  zxix.  34.)  We 
see  nothing,  therefore,  in  that  arrangement  to  be  regarded  as  a  difficulty,  though 
Kurtz  has  noted  it  as  on^  (Mosaische  Opfer,  p.  249.)  The  action  of  the  second 
anointing  we  have  explained  substantially  with  Baumgarten,  and  not  differing  very 
marerially/rom  Baehr  (Symb.  ii.  4i24,  &c.)  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Bonar  (Comm. 
on  Lev.  p.  160)  should  regard  the  first  anointing  as  the  consecration  of  the  man,  the 
second  as  that  of  the  phiest-^for  at  the  first  as  well  as  the  second,  Aaron  bad  on  the 
priest's  garments,  and  nothing  could  more  distinctly  intimate,  that  what  was  after-  > 
wards  done  had  respect  to  him  as  priest.  The  fire  which  came  out  from  before  the 
Lord  and  consumed  the  burnt-offering  on  the  altar,  the  first  which  Aaron  presented 
for  the  people,  (Lev.  ix.  S4,)  was  the  public  seal  of  God  to  Aaron  as  high-priest, 
denoting  that  he  was  accepted  in  his  office,  and  that  the  offerings  presented. by  him 
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y.  In  applying  now  what  was  ordained  respecting  the  Levitical 
priesthood  to  the  higher  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  find,  in* 
deed,  every  where  a  shiadow  of  these,  but  "not  the  very  image'* 
of  them.  The  resemblances  were  such  as  imperfect,  earthly  ma- 
terials, and  an  instrumentality  of  sinful  beings  could  present  to 
the  heavenly  and  divine — ^inevitably  presenting,  therefore,  some 
important  and  palpable  differences.  .  Thus,  from  .the  High-priest 
being  taken  from  among  men,  he  necessarily  partook  of  their  sin- 
fulness, and  required  to  be  himself  cleansed  by  rites  and  offerings, 
to  be  invested  with  what  miffht  be  denominated  an  artificial,  imputed 
holiness,  in  order  that  he  mig^t  mediate  between  the  Holy  God  and 
his  sinful  fellow-men.  And  then,  that  he  might  go  through  such 
a  process  of  purification  as  might  raise  him  to  a  proper  religions 
elevation  above  his  brethren,  there  were  meanwhile  -needed  the 
ministrations  of  one  standing  l^etween  him  and  God ;  the  mediator 
of  the  covenant,  who  consecrated,  had  of  necessity  to  be  different 
from,  and  higher  than  the  person  who  was  consecrated  for  Highr 
priest.  These  were  obvious,  though,  unavoidable  imperfections, 
eveii  as  regarded  the  preparatory  dispensation  itself;  and  it  must 
have  suggested  itself  as  manifestly  a  more  perfect  arrangement, 
could  it  have  been  obtained,  if  the  High-priest  had  been  possessor 
of  the  nature,  without  being  partaker  of  the  guilt  of  his  brethren, 
and  by  his  inherent  qualities  had  united  in  his  own  person  what 
fitted  him  to  be  at  once  mediator  and  High-priest  over  the  house 
of  God. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  first  meets  us  in  the  gospel  constitu* 
tion  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  defects  and  imperfections,  which  gave 
a  sort  of  anomalous  and  arbitrary  character  to  the  arrangements 
under  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  place  whatever  here.  lie  who 
is  the  mediator  is  also  the  High-priest  of  his  people ;  and  while 
partaker  of  flesh  and  blood  like  the  brethren,  vet  being  "  without 
sin,"  "holy,  haritiless,  and  undefiled,''  he  needed  no  offerings  and 
ablutions  to  consedrate  him  to  the  offioe  of  priesthood.  At  once 
very  God  and  true  man,  the  Eternal  Son  in  personal  union  with 
real  though  spotless  humanity,  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  act 
the  part  of  the  days-man  between  the  Father  and  his  sinful  chil- 
dren, being  able  to  "lay  his  hand  upon  them  both."  Who  could 
appear  as  he  the  friend  and  familiar  of  God? — he,  who  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  and  who  could  say  in  the  fullest  sens^,  "  I 
and  the  Father  are  one?"— who  even  as  the  Son  of  Man,  appear- 
ing in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  yet  himself  had  uq  fellowship 
with  the  accursed  thing,  but  ever  abhorred  it  to  the  uttermost  ? 
With  the  divine  and  human  thus  meeting,  all  purely  in  his  person, 

and  his  so&s  woald  be  owned  and  blessed.  The  rites  of  consecration  differ  materially 
from  those  used  in  Egypt.  In  particular  the  shaving  of  the  whole  body,  which  wis 
practised  in  Egypt  every  three  days  (Herod,  ii.  37,)  and  kept  the  head  as  well  as  the 
body  generally  bald,  was  quite  omitted  here.  It  was  done  at  first,  but  only  then, 
with  the  Levites  (Numb,  viii.)  as  an  act  of  cleansing,  along  with  sprinkling  with 
water  and  washing  of  the  clothes.  It  seems  l^ence  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  an  inferior  kind,,as  the  consecratibnof  the  Levites  was  much  les»8oleau  than 
thatofthepriesu. 
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lie  has  every  thing  that  coiild  be  desired  to  render,  him  the  proper 
Head  and  High-priest  of  his  people.  The  arrangement  for  recon- 
ciling Heaven  and  earth,  and  re-establishing  the  intercourse  between 
lost  man  and  his  Creator,  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  On  the  one  side,  as  the  Beloved  Son  of  God,  in 
whom  the  Father  is  well-pleased,  he  has  at  all  times  free  access  to 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  in  whatever  he  asks  must  also  have 
power  as  a  prince  to  prevail.  On  the  other,  as  the  representative 
of  his  people,  and  one  in  nature  with  themselves,  they  can  at  all 
times  make  known  with  confidence  to  him  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
their  condition,  and  recognising  what  is  his  as  theirs,  can  rise  up 
through  him  with  holy  boldness  to  realize  their  near  relationship 
to  God,  and  their  full  participation  in  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Heaven. 

And  can  we  think  thus  of  the  God-man  as  the  head  of  restored 
humanity,  and  in  his  condition  the  living  pattern  after  which  that 
of  all  believers  is  to  be  formed,  without  feeling  constrained  to  say, 
not  only  how  admirable  is  the  arrangement,  but  also  how  amazing 
the  condescension !  How  wonderful,  that  the  Most  High  should 
thus  accommodate  himself  to  man's  nature  and  necessities !  And 
how  wonderful,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  elevate  this  na- 
ture into  such  near  and  personal  union  with  himself,  and  for  the 
Bake  of  establishing  a  fit  medium  of  interpretation  and  intercourse 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  should  mako  it  his  own  eter- 
nal habitation  and  instrument  of  working !  It  is  this  pre-eminently 
wldoh  crowns  our  nature  with  dignity  and  honour,  and  displays,  as 
in  a  glass,  to  what  a  peerless  height;  redeemed  humanity  is  destined. 
We  know  not  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  we  shall  be  like 
him  in  whom  our  nature  is  linked  in  closest  union  with  the  God- 
head ;  and  to  have  our  lot  and  destiny  bound  up  with  his,  is  assu- 
redly to  possess  the  heirship  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in 
creation. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  work  of  mediation,  however,  the 
High-priest  of  our  profession,  like  the  earthly  type,  "  must  have 
somewhat  to  offer.''  And  here,  again,  where  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  his  work  is  concerned,  such  differences  discover  them- 
selves as  betoken  the  one  only  to  have  been  the  imperfect  shadow, 
not  the  exact  image  of  the  other.  For  under  the  Old  Testament 
priesthood,  the  offerer  was  different,  not  only  from  the  thing  offered, 
but  also,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  person  on  whose  behalf  tl^ 
offering  was  presented.  And  so  impossible  was  it,  amid  the  im- 
perfections of  the  shadow,  to  combine  these  properly  together, 
that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  it  was  found  necessary  to  cause 
the  High-priest  to  offer  first  for  himself  apart,  and  then  for  the 
people  apart.  But  now  that  the  perfect  things  of  God']9  kingdom 
have  come,  this  imperfection  also  has  disappeared.  The  one  grand 
offering,  through  which  Christ  has  finished  transgression,  made  an 
end  of  sin,  and  brought  in  the  everlasting  righteousness,  was  at 
once  furnished  by  himself,  and  offered  by  himself.  He  gave  him- 
self to  death  as  thus  laden  with  their  guilt,  an  offering  of  a  pweet 
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smelling  savour  to  God,  and  rose  again  for  their  jostifieation,  aa 
one  fully  able  of  himself  to  provide  and  to  do  every  thing  to  close 
up  the  breach  which  sin  had  made  between  man  and  God. 

Yet,  while  there  were  such  imperfections  as  we  have  noted,  ren- 
dering the  Levitical  priesthood  but  a  defective  representation  of 
the  Christian,  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  many  striking  resem- 
blances,  and  the  fundamental  principles  connected  with  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  were  as  fully  embodied  there,  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  be  in  a  single  institution.     For, 

(1.)  The  Levitical.  priesthood  was  for  Israel  the  one  medium  of 
acceptable  approach  to  God.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  called,  and 
alone  called,  to  the  office  of  presenting  all  the  offerings  of  the 
people  at  the  house  of  God,  and  securing  for  them  the  blessing. 
And  the  attempt  made  on  one  occasion  to  supersede  the  appoint- 
ment, and  dispense  with  their  ministrations,  only  led  to  the  dis- 
comfiture and  perdition  of  those  who  impiously  attempted  it.  What 
else  can  be  the  result  of  any  similar  attempt  under  the  gospel?  A 
far  higher  necessity,  indeed,  reigns  here,  and  any  dishonour  done 
to  Jesus  in  his  priestly  function  must  be  revenged  with  a  much 
sorer  condemnation.  The  one  mediates  between  Grod  and  man, 
no  one  cto  come  to  the  Father  but  by  him ;  and  they  only  who  are 
redeemed  by  his  blood,'  and  presented  by  bim  to  the  Father  as  his 
own  ransomed  and  loved  church,  can  be  accepted  to  blessing  and 
glory.  Therefore,  it  is  the  Father's  will  that  all  men  should  ho- 
nour the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father;  and  salvation  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  is  absolutely  unattainable. 

(2.)  The  personal  holiness  of  Christ  in  his  priesthood  was  abo 
strikingly  typified  in  the  consecratioiis  and  garments  of  the  Levi- 
tical, and  especially  in  the  purifications  by  water  and  blood.  In 
bis  case,  however,  the  holiness  was  not  acquired,  but  original,  in- 
herent and  self-possessed,  manifesting  itself  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
righteousness,  and  magnifying  the  law  of  God  to  the  fearful  extent 
of  bearing  the  penalty  it  had  denounced  against  numberless  trans- 
gressions. His  obedience  was  such  as  left  no  demand  of  right- 
eousness unsatisfied,  and  his  blood  was  that  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
without  spot  or  blemish — blood  of  infinite  value.  If  God  accepted 
the  services,  and  heard  the  intercessions  of  the  priesthood  of  old, 
all  lame  and  imperfect  as  their  righteousness  was,  how  much  more 
may  his  people  now  count  on  the  blessing,  if  they  approach  in 
l^umble  relianoe  on  the  worth ^nd  sufficiency  of  Christ! 

(3.)  Then,  we  see  the  repres^tative  character  of  his  priesthood, 
and  all  its  functions  in  that  of  the  High-priest,  with  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  breast  when  he  entered  the  tabernacle, 
and  with  their  cause  and  interest  ever  before  him.  Christ,  in  like 
manner,  does  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  as  the  shepherd  and 
Saviour  of  his  people.  ^'  For  their  sakes  he  sanctified  himself,'* 
by  laying  down  his  life  to  purchase  their  redemption.  And  none 
of  them  escapes  his  regard.  ^'  He  knows  his  sheep."  All  .the 
real  Israel  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  him,  are  borne  upon  his 
bosom  within  the  veil^  and  shall  assuredly  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
successful  mediation. 
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(4.)  Further,  his  deep  insight  into  the  divine  mind,  and  capacity 
to  give  forth  certain  revelations  and  unerring  judgments  of  his 
wiU,  was  prefigured  in  the  Urim  and  Thummin  of  the  Jewish  High- 
priest,  the  oracular  decisions  the  priesthood  generally  were  autho- 
xized  to  give  in  the  law  of  God,  and  the  means  they  were  to  em-» 
ploy  personally,  and  through  the  Levites,  for  diflfusing  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth.  '^No  man  knoWeth  the  Father  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him/'  Himself  the 
Divine  Word,  through  whom  Godhead,  as  it  w^re,  speaks  and  makes 
itself  known  to  the  creatures,  it  is  his  part,  in  all  his  operations, 
but  especially  in  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  functions,  to  declare 
the  Father.  In  him  as  fulfilling  the  work  connected  with  these  is 
seen,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  and  while  he  conducts 
his  people  to  an  interest  in  what  he  has  done  for  their  redemption, 
it  ia  as  the  truth  that  he  manifests  himself  to  them.  He  has  even 
promised  to  lead  them  into  all  the  truth,  and  to  fill  them  with  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

(5.)  Once  more,  in  the  anointing  of  the  High-priest,  we  plainly 
read  the  connexion  between  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  oil  there  sanctified  all,  so  the  Spirit  here 
Beals  and  works  in  all.  By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was  the  flesh 
of  Christ  conceived ;  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  he  endowed 
at  his  baptism ;  all  his  works  were  wrought  in  the  Spirit,  and  hy 
the  Spirit  did  he  ofier  himself  without  spot  to  God.  The  Father 
hath  given  the  Spirit  not  by  measure  to  him ;  and  as  the  oil  that 
was  poured  on  the,  head  of  Aaron  flowed  to  the  skirt-  of  his  gar- 
ments, so  is  this  Spirit  ever  ready  to  descend  from  Christ  to  all, 
even  the  very  lowest  members  of  his  body. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  certainly  highly  honoured  in  being 
made  to  represent  beforehand,  in  so  many  points,  the  eternal  priest- 
hood of  Christ.  But  in  one  respect  a  manifest  blank  presents 
itself,  which  required  to  be  met  by  a  special  Gorrective.  As  seen 
in  the  Old  Testament  institution,  the  priestly  bore  a  distinct  and 
easily  recognised  connexion  with  the  prophetical  or  teaching  office ; 
hut  none,  or  at  least  a  very  distant  and  obscure  one,  with  the 
kingly.  This  of  necessity  arose  from  God  himself  being  king  in 
Israel  when  the  priesthood  was  instituted;  so  th^t  no  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  ruling  authority  could  be  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  priesthood,  than  that  of  being  expounders  and  reveal- 
ers  of  the  law  of  the  divine  King.  Something  more  than  this, 
however,  was  required  to  bring  out  the  true  character  of  the  Eter- 
nal priesthood,  especially  after  the  time  that  an  earthly  head  of 
the  kingly  function  wa»  appointed,  and  the  priesthood  became  stilj 
less  immediately  connected  with  an  authority  to  rule  in  the  house 
of  God.  Hemce,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  in 
directing  the  expectations  of  the  Church  to  the  coming  Slessiah, 
began  then  so  peculiarly  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  inti- 
mations of  the  existing  type,  and  to  make  promise  of  him  as  ''  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedee.'*  (Ps.  ex,)  There  were  in 
reality  far  more  points  of  similitude  to  Christ's  oflice  in  the  priest- 
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hood  of  Aaron  than  in  that  of  Melchizedec ;  but  in  one  very  im- 
portant and  prominent  respect  the  one  supplied  what  the  other  ab- 
solutely wanted-^Melchizedec  being  at  once  a  king  and  a  priest, 
a  priest  upon  the  throne.  And  it  was  more  especially  to  teach  that 
Messiah  should  he  the  same,  and  in  this  should  diJFer  from  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  that  such  a  prediction  was  then  given.  It  was 
virtually  an  assurance  to  the  Churchy  that  the  sacerdotal  and  regal 
'  functions,  then  obviously  dissevered,  should  be  united  in  the  person 
of  Him  who  was  to  come;  and  that  as  the  power  and  splendour  of 
royalty  was,  in  his  hands,  to  be  tempered  by  the  tenderness  and 
compassion  of  the  priest,  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  should  on  that 
account  be  looked  for  with  eager  expectation.  The  prediction  was 
again  renewed,  though  without  any  specific  reference  to  Melchize- 
dec, by  Zechariah  after  the  restoration,  (ch,  vi.  13.)  But  while 
this  was  the  main  reason  and  design  of  the  reference, — ^when  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  not  only  overlooked  the  leading  point  of 
the  prediction,  but  entirely  misconceived  also  the  relation  that  the 
Levitical  priesthood  bore  to  Christ's  work  and  kingdom,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  took  occasion  to  bring  out  various 
other  and  subordinate  points  of  instruction  from  the  prophecy  in 
the  110th  Psalm,  which  It  was  also  fitted  to  convey.  These  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  conclusion,  that 
the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  must,  by  that  reference  to  Melchizedec, 
have  been  designed  to  supersede  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  to 
be  constituted  after  a  higher  model ;  that  both  in  his  person  and 
his  office,  he  was  to  stand  pre-eminent  above  the  most  honoured  of 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  as  Melchizedec  appears  in  the  history  rising 
above  Abraham  himself. 

It  only  remains  to-  notice,  that  in  virtue  of  the  law  in  Christ's 
kingdom,  by  which  all  his  people  are  vitally  united  to  him,  and 
have,  in  a  measure,  every  gift  and  property  which  belongs  to  him, 
sincere  believers  are  priests  after  the  same  form  and  pattern  with 
himself.  Chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  con- 
secrated by  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood  on  their  consciences,  and 
the  unction  of  his  Spirit,  and  brought  near  to  God,  they  are  "a 
holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  their  privilege  to  go  nigh  through  him, 
even  into  the  holiest  of  all,  and  minister  and  serve  before  him  as 
sons  and  daughters  in  fiis  kingdom.  And  as  in  their  Great  Head, 
so  in  them  the  priestly  calling  stands  related  to  the  prophetical 
office  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  kingly  on  the  other.  As  those 
who  are  privileged  to  stand  so  high  and  come  so  near  to  God,  they 
obtain  the  "unction  which  teaches  them  all  things" — "leads  them 
into  all  the  truth,"  makes  them  "children  of  light,"  and  consti- 
tutes them  "lights  of  the  world."  And  the  same  Spirit,  which  is 
thus  given  to  them  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  also  rests 
on  them  as  a  spirit  of  power,  and  renders  them  "a  royal  priest- 
hood;" even  now,  in  a  measure,  they  reign  as  kings  over  the  evil 
in  their  natures,  and  in  the  world  around  them ;  and  when  Christ's 
work  in  them  is  brought  to  its  proper  (wnsummation,  they  shall,  u 
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kings  and  priests,  share  with  him  in  the  glories  of  his  everlasting 
kingdom. 

^Hence,  in  the  Christian  priesthood,  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish, 
erer  J  thing  in  the  first  instance  depends  upo9  the  condition  of  the 
person.  It  is  not.  the  offering  that  makes  the  priest,  but  the  priest 
that  makes  the^  ^offering.  He  only,  who  has  attained  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  fellowship  with  God,  that  is,  he  who  has  been  regene- 
rated by  divine  grace,  and  brought  to  a  personal  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  Christ's  salvation,  he  alone  is  in  a  capacity  for  present- 
ing to  God  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  the  New  Testament.  For  what 
are  theSe  sacrifices  7  They  are  the  fruits  of  grace,  yielded  by  a 
soul  that  has  become  truly  alive  to  God ;  and  simply  consist  in 
the  person's  willing  and  active  consecration  of  himself,  through  the 
varied  exercises  of  love  to  God  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  in  so  f(^r  as  he  is  already  a  subject  of  toace,  standing  on 
the  floor  of  Christ's  perfected  redemption,  an<f  replenished  with 
the  lifcrgiving  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tha^  his  good  deeds 
possess  the  character  of  sacrifice^  acceptable  to  God ;  they  are, 
otherwise,  but  dead  works,  of  no  account  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
because  proceeding  from  unclean  hands,  from  persons  uns^ncti- 
fied ;  and  even  though  formally  right,  they  still  rank  among  the 
things  of  which  God  declares,  that  he  has  not  required  them  at 
men's  hands.  (Isa.  i.  12;  Hag.  ii.  10 — 18,  where  the  state  of  the 
person  is  expressly  affirmed  to  determine  whatever  it  bodies  or 
does.) 

But,  on  the  other  band,  those  who  are  truly  in  the  flpiritual  con- 
dition now  described,  have  for  then^selves  and  their  offerings  free 
aqcess  to  God  in  their  own  persions,  at  all  times.;  and  let  no  man 
spoil  them  of  their  birth-right. ,  Chosen,  as  they  are,  in  Christ, 
and  constituted  in  him  a  royal  priesthood  to  offer  up. spiritual  sa- 
crifices, to  place  any  others  as  priests  between  them  and  Christ, 
were  to  traverse  the  order  and  subvert  the  arrangemehts  of  God; 
it  were  to  block  up  aneW  the  path  into  the  Holiest,  which  Christ 
has  laid  dearly  open ;  to  degrade  those  whom  he  has  called  to 
glory  and  rirtue,  to  dishonour  and  deny  Christ  himself,  the  living 
root  out  of  which  his  people  grow,  in  whose  life  they  live,  and  in 
whose  acceptance  they  are  accepted.  A  priesthood  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  apart  from  what  belongs  to  believers  as  such, 
can  have  no  place  in  the  New  Testament  church ;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  distinct  priestly  order,  such  as  exists  in  the  Greek  and 
Boman  churches,  is  an  unlawful  usurpation,  proceeding  from^  the 
"spirit  of  error  and  of  antichrist.  In  such  a  kingdom  as  Christ's, 
where  every  real  member  is  a  priest,  there  can  be  room  only  for 
ministerial  functions ;  which  are  required  in  this,  as  in  every  com- 
munity, for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  promotion  of  mutual 
edification.  But  in  spiritual-  privilege,  there  can  be  no  essential 
difference,  since  all  have,  access  to  God  by  faith,  through  the  grace 
wherein  they  stand  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    DIVISION   OP   THE    TABERNACLE   INTO    TWO   APARTMENTS THK 

FORE-COURT  WITH  ITS  LAYER  AND  ALTAR  OF  SACRIFICE — THE  FUN- 
.DAMENTAL  IDEA  OF  SACRIFICE  BY  BLOOD,  AND  THE  IMPORT  OF  THE 
THREE  MAIN  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT,  VIZ.,  THE  CHOICE  OF  TBS 
VICTIMS,  THi;  IMPOSITION.  OF  HANDS,  AND  THE  SPRINKLlifG  OF  THE 
BLOOD.  .       ' 

In  the  preceding  chapter. we  have  considered  the  tabernacle 
and  its  officiating  priesthood  only  in  a  general  point  of  view,  with 
reference  simply  to  the  great  design  of  the  one,  and  the  distinctive 
character  and  privileges  of  the  other.  But  we  must  now  descend 
more  into  particulars ;  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
precise  import  of  its  several  parts,  and  of  the  services  in  connexion 
with  these,  which  the  pf iests  were  appointed  to  discharge.  It  is 
here  so  important  to  have  a  sure  foundation  laid,  apd  the  land- 
marks well  fixed  for  future  explanations,  that  we  must  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter  confine  our  attention  to  what  may  be  called  a  general 
survey  of  the  particulars,  the  relation  which  one  part  bore  to  an- 
other, and  the  connexion  in  which  the  whole  stood  to  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  Old  Testament  worship — the  rite  of  sacrifice. 
This  wilt,  of  course,  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  exact  nature  of  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  import  of  the  actions  connected  with  it — ^those, 
^especially,  of  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  victim,  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  its  shed  blood. 

1.  We  look  first  to  the  tabernacle  itself,  which  thougbone  dwell- 
ing, presents  itself  to  our  view  as  divided  into  two  compartments. 
•By  a  richly  embroidered  curtain  or  vail,  suspended  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  iniiermost  portion,  consistmg  often  cubits  square,  was 
out  off  from  the  outer;  and  was  designated  "the  Most  Holy  Place," 
while  the  other  was  simply  called  "the'  Sanctuary,"  or  the  Holy 
Place.  Why  should  such  a  division  have  been  formed — ^a  division 
info  two  ana  only  two  apartments  ?  A  reason  very  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  for  this  in  the  general  character  and  desigb  of  the  erec- 
tion. It  was  the  Lord's  dwelling-place ;  not  as  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion, hoTFCver,  but  as  the  symberl  of  his  presence  among  his  people, 
and  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  them  and  him ;  at  once, 
therefore,  God's  and  the  people's  dwelling— *A«  tent  of  meeting. 
But  however  liear  God  may  come  to  his  creatures,  and  howevef 
close  the  fellowship  to  which  he  admits  them,  there  must  still  be 
something  to  mark  his  incomparable  greatness  and  glory.  Even 
in  the  sanctuary  above,  where  all  is  stainless  purity,  the  minister- 
ing angels,  we  are'  told,  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings  before 
the  manifested  glory  of  Godhead;  and  how  much  more  should  sin- 
ful men  on  earth  be  conscious  of  his  awful  majesty,  and  their  un- 
fitness to  stand  amid  the  splendours  of  his  throne  ?  If,  therefore, 
he  should  so  far  condescend  as  to  pitclv  among  them  a  tent  for  his 
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dulling,  we  migbt  certainl;^  have  e:q)eoted  that  it  would  consist 
of  two  apartments — one  which  he  would  reserve  for  his  own  pecu* 
liar  residence,  and  another  to  which  they  should  have  f^e  access, 
who,  as  his  familiars,  were  to  he  permitted  to  dwell  with  him  in  his 
hotise.  For  in  this,  way  alone  oould  the  two  grand  ideas  of  the 
glorious  majesty  of  Ood,  which  raises  him  infinitely  aboye  his 
people  and  yet  of  his  covenant->nearne8d  to  them,  be  reconciled 
aad  represented  togetheV. 

Besides,  this  tabernacle  for  the  Lord's  house,  being  the  centre 
of  a  symbolical  religion,  must  be  itself  the  pattern  of  the'  whole 
kingdom  to  which  the  religion  belonged.  It  was  conslructed  so  as 
to  embody  and  express  the  principles  of  truth  and  holine0S,  on 
whidi  Grod's  Annexion  and  intercourse  With  his  peo|^  was  to  be 
maintained.  And  in  this  respect  also  a  twofold  division  was  obvi^ 
onsly  required,  as  the  instruction  to  be  afforded  naturally  fell  into 
two  p^arts — ^what  concerned  the  relation  of  Ood  to  his  people,  and 
what  concerned  the  people's  relation  to  Qoi\  The  necessities  of 
the  case  required  this,  and  we  may  certainly  conclude,  the  plan 
actually  adopted  was  formed  with  the  design  of  securing  it.  The 
most  holy  place-^the  peculiar  region  of  the  diidne  presence  and 
glory — ^with  its  furniture  and  service,  represented  what  Qod  was 
to  his  people,  how  and  on  what  terms  he  would  dwell  among  them 
and  hold  converse  with  them.  The  Sanctuary,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  priests,  the  people's  representatives,  in  like  manner  repre^ 
sented  t>y  means  of  its  furniture  and  services,  what  it  behooved 
them  to  be  and  do  as  admitted  so  neaf  to  God,  wi&  what  divine 
graces  they  should  be  replenished,  and  with  what  fruits  of  righteous-. 
xiess  they  should  abound.  Thus,  in  the  symbolical  structure  of 
the  tabernacle,  were  to  be  seen  the  two  great  brancheainto  which 
the  tree  of  divine  knowledge  always  of  necessity  fall§,  viz.,  the 
things  to  be  believed  concerning  God,  and  the  tlungs  to  be  dofie 
by  his  believing  people.  Had  this  been  undcirstood  and  kept  pro*- 
perly  in  view,  rt  would  have  prevented  many  false  interpretations^ 
and  much  inextricable  confusion.* 

2.  It  is  ol^vious,  however,  that  while  the  tabernacle  was  thus  fiti- 
ted,  by  meand  of  its  two  apartments,  to  give  a  just  representation 
of  the  relations  between  God  and  his  people- — and  while  the  people 
at  large  could  .not  be  permitted  to  enter  its  courts  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  sacredness,  a  place,  connected  with  it  was  still  needed^ 
where  they  might,  personally  appear  before  God,^and  hold  com- 
munion with  him  as  locally  present  among  them.     For  this  pi^ 

,  ♦  The  right  view  here  w^a  first  distinctly  brought  oat  by  HeUgstenberg,  agamst ' 
Ba^r^  Authen.  ii.  p.  635,  and  has  been  since  adopted  also  by  Tiiolock  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Com.  on-Heb.  ch^  ix.  5.  The  typical  explanations  prevalent  in  the 
Coceei^n  school,  and  irtill  corrent  in  this  country,  orerlooked  this  distinction  as  a 
whole  f  although  still  the  view  taken  of  particuli^r  parts  and  services  is  often  corre(:t 
in  the  main.  The  error  chiefly  discovers  itself  in  the  interpretation  given  of  the 
things  belonging  to  the  Banetuary,  in  which  Christ  is  commonly  fbund  as  directly 
lepr^sented  as  ia  those  of  the 'Most  Holy  PIa<ie.  See,  fer^exampie,  among  the  last 
works' on  the  subject,  Mudge's  Tabernacle  of  Mose's,  which,  not  les^  than  the  older 
ones  in  this  cooptry,  fairs  to  draw  the  ^oper  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two 
apartmenta*    *  •  .     '    . 
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poBe  a  ipace  vas  marked  off  around  the  tabernaole,  a  bundrftd 
enbite  long  by  fifty  broad  (abovt  150  foot  bjr  75,)  oaUed  tke  fore* 
court,  or  simp] J  tie  court  of  the  tabernacle.  It  wa3  eneloeed  by 
eBrtains  made  of  fine  irbite  twined  linen,  of  the  keigkt  of.  five 
cubits,  (abottt  7|  feet.).  These  curtains  were  Bii^>enided  from  rods 
ef  silver,  which  reached  from  oneeoliunn  10  another:  the  calumna 
being  of  braes,  {20  on  each  tide  and  10  at  each  end,)  snpported 
also  on  bases  of  brass,  and  having  near  tiie  top  silver  hooks,  ia 
which  the  rods  that  soatained  Che*  hooks  were  inserted.  The  door- 
way into  this  fore-conri,  as  ipto  the  tabernacle  Itself,  wae  bj  a  vail 
or  curtain,  ^hich  wae  drawn  .up  with  cords^  as  often  as  anj  one 
had  occasion  to  enter.  Th^l  anj  worshipping  Israelite  might  en* 
ter,.  though  not  expresslj  said,  is  yet  evidently  issplied;  and  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  authority,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  <mo 
part  of  the  service  in  every  blood-sacrifiCe — the  impoeition  of  th^ 
6fferer's  hande.  upon  the  victim — should  take  place  within  the 
court.  And  in  the  more  complete  and  ample  accommodations  con- 
nected with  the  temple,  not  only  wad  the  court  of  Israd  within 
the  sacred  endosure,  and  commanded  a  full  view  of  tiie  services 
about  the  altar,  but  the  worshipj^s  who  had  sacrifices  to  ofier^ 
were  wont  to  go  even  into  the  court  of  the  priests  and  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  victim.. 

This  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  fumiehed  with  two  articles  ei 
worship,  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering;  both  of  which 
stood  in  a  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  tabernacle  itself 
and  its  most  peculiar  services.  The  laver,  a  kind  of  basin,  or  ves- 
sel of  brass,  nowhere  exactly  described,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
ef  a  circular  shape,  and  standing  on  a  fbot  or  base  of  braes,  wae 
placed  between  the  altar  and  the  tabemade,  as  the  most  convenient 
position,  its  design  being  to  provide  a  ready  BUpply  of  water,  with 
which' the  priests  were  to  wash  their  hande  and  their  feet,  before 
ministering  at  the  altar  on  the  one  hand,  or  going  into  tke  taber- 
nacle on  the  other.  "When  they  go  into  the  tabernade  of  mee^ 
ing  they  shall  wash  with  water,  that  they  die  not;  .or  when  they 
eome  near  to  the  tabernacle  to  minister,  to  bum  offerings  made  by 
fire  unt6  the  Lord,''  (Ex.  xxx.  20.)  That  merely  the  hands  and 
the  feet  of  the  officiating  priests  were  to  be  washed  at  this  lavtf , 
arose  simply  from  these  bein^  the  .parts  of  their  bodiea  immediately 
employed  in  their  sacred  ministrationsr— their  hands,  when  engaged 
in  presenting  the  sacrifices  upon  the  altar,  their  feet,  when  going 
to  tread  the  fioor  of  the. sanctuary.  The  strict  injunction  to  have 
these  acting,  members  washed  beforehand,  denoted  the  personal 
holiness  watn  which  the  work  of  God  must  be  performed,  and  which 
is  the  ultimate  aim,  indeed,  of  all  the  institutions  of  worship.  As 
the  sanctification  or  holiness  of  Israel  "was  the  object  of  the  services 
connected  with  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary,  it.  was  absolutely 
necessary,  that  they  who  did  the  service  shcMld  appear  to  be  in  a 
state  of  pef'sonal  cleanness.  The  Psalmist  clearly  indicates  the 
meaning  of  the  rite,  and  shows  also,  that  in  this  spirit  of  a  true 
Israelite  he  regarded  it  as  not  less  applicable  to  himself  than  to 


Ihe  priestf)  irb»n  he  said,  '^I  will  wash  nuns  bands  in^innbceno^, 
SiiTwiil  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord/'  (xxvL  6.)  And  that  tlus 
washing  in  his  view  had  respect  to  an  internal  purification,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  whole^  tenor  of  the  Psalm,  which  speaks  throughout 
of  moral  cleanness  and  impurity,  and  especially  from  the  preceding 
Terses,  in  which  the  Psalmist  declares  his  separation  from  ^^tbe 
^cked,"  ^^CTil-doers,"  and  ^dissemblers,''  and  even  entreats  God 
td  ^Hry  his  reins  an^  his  heart."  Bo  also  in,  Ps.  zzvi*,  he  points 
from  the  symbol  to  its  spiritual  import,  when  he  asks,  '^  Who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  €h)d,  or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?" 
And  answers  by  saving,  ^^  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart/'* . 

The  symbol  here  employed  is  of  so  natural  a  kind,  and  so  fitly 
adapted  for  iU>nveying  spiritual  instruction  to  all  ages  of  the  churcn^ 
that  it  has  been  to  some  extent  retained  also  in  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,^n  the  rite  of  baptism*  For,  however  administered, 
whether,  bv  immersing,  washing,  or  Sprinkling,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  cleansing  nature  of  the  element  is  the  ground 
out  of  which  the. ordinance  rises,  and  from  which.it  derives  its 
^ipropriate  character,  as  the  initiatory  service  of  a  Christian  lifo 

*  Somedifferenc*  of  opinion  itill  preraili  regarding  the  meanihg  of  the  passage,  lA 
Which  the  making  of  the  original  laver  ia  described,  Ex.  xxzvili.  8.  In  the  authorized 
vereioQ  it  itt  <<  And  he  made  the  laver  df  l>ras8,  iind  the  foot  oi  it  of  brass,  of  the 
IvoJdng-glaMM  of  the  women  msembling,  whi^  asaembled  at  the  foot  of  the  uber' 
nacle  of  the  congregation*'*  Baehr»  following  Fort.  Sacchus,  oaderslands  the  looking- 
glasses,  not  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  but  of  the  furniture  with  which 
U  was  provided :  he  provided  it  with  looking-glasses  for  the  women,  &€.  His  chief 
reason  fyt  this  is  a  grammatical  one;  viz.»  t£at  tko  vvrb  nrjr  (to  make,)  has  the  sol^ 
stance  oot  of  which  the  thing  is  made 'always  in  the  accusative,  without  any  prepo- 
sition prefixed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  preposition  before  the  looking-glasses  (a) 
mvst  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  wkh.  If  the  learned  author  had  onlv  examined  the 
eoodading  verses  of  this  very  chapter,  Jie  c^nld  Yiot  have  vmde  soon  an  assertion  j 
for  in  V.  30,  speaking  of  what  was  done  with  the  brass  of  the  offering,  it  is  said^ 
"  And  therewith,  or  thereof,  he  made  the  sockets,"  (na  vjni.)  Besides,  What  were 
Womon  going  to  do  with' looking-glasses  in  connexion  with  the  laver,  or  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle?  Indeed,  it  is  not  eoaceivabte  that  a  place  was  assigned  to  nny 
women  in  tha  neighbonrhoJod  of  the  laver,  and  close  beside  the  door  of  the  taberoacle, 
as  no  part  of  thoministrations  about  the  tabernacle  was  committed  to  their  charge.  By 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  here,  and  in  1  Sam.  ii.  SB,  we  shoald  suppose,  mast  be  meant 
the  door  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  corresponding  to  the  court  of  the  women  in  the 
temple,  which  waf  at  a  still  greater  distance  than  that  of  the  men  from  the  entrance  into 
the  temple.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  even  so  early  as  the  constmction  of  the 
tabfrnaelei)  there  was  a  companr  of  pious  women  dedicating  themselves  to  constant  at- 
tMidanee  oathe  worship  of  God,  and  having  a  place  assigned  theaft  in  connexion  with 
the  tabernacle.  Their  special  duties  of  service  seem  to  &ve  been  lasting  and  prayejr. 
The  Ixx.  on  this  account,  interpreting  rather  than  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  ori« 
ginal,  have,  '*of  the  )ookihg*glasses  of  the  fasting- women,  who  fasted.''  And  Abenr- 
esra,  as.  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Op.  i.  p.r  643,)  gives  the  following  explanation' of  the 
matter:  <<It  is  the  custom  of  all  women  to  behold  their  fiice  every  morning  in  a 
mirror,  that  they  may  be  able  to  dress  their  hair,  but  lo!  there  were  women  in  Israel 
who  served  the  Lord,  abandoning  this  earthly  sort  of  pleasure,  and  yielding  up  thoik* 
oairroTB  as  voluntarv  oblations;  nor  did  they  any  longer  need  these,  but  daily  came 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  to  pT%y,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  law."  In  later  times, 
Anna  was  evidently  one  of  these  priest-like  females^  <<  departing  not  from  the  temple, 
but  serving  God  with  iMings  and  prayers  night  and  day.''  (Luke  ii.  37,  comp.  also 
IvTim.  V.  5.)  The  latter  part  of  £x*  xxxviii.  8,  should  mn,  <<Of  the  serving-women 
who  served  at  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  The  expression  in 
the  original  has  respect  properly  to  military  service,  but  is  silso  often  used  of  thd 
eutod  ierviMs  of  the  priests,  Numb.  iv.  29,  iS,  49$  viU.  S5. 
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Symbolically,  it  oonreyB  the  salatftry  instrietian,  tfiat  he  who  be* 
comes  Chridt's,  and  through  Christ  Tfoiild  dedicate  himself  to  tke 
work  and  seryice  of  God,  must  be  purified  from  the  filth  and  poiln- 
tion  of  sin ;  he  mnst  be  regenerated  and  made  holy.  Belierers  are 
therefore  described  as  ^^  having  their  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water/'  (Heb.  x.  22,  where  the  symbolical  langaage  is  still  entirely 
retained,)  as  having  undergone  'Hhe  washing  of  regenetation," 
(Tit.  iii.  5,  where  tl^e  internal  character  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
iiitimated,  and  also  coupled  with  the  efficient  cause  in  the  additionid 
expression,  ^^the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,")  or  again,  as  beincr 
^'sanctified  and  cleansed  by  the  washing  of  water,  by  the  word,' 
(Ephrv.  26,} — ^by  the  word,  namely  the  word  of  troth,  for  this  re- 
ceived into  the  heart  and  made  effectual  to  salvation,  is  internally 
the  means  of  cleansing,  is  the  instrumental  cause  through  which 
the  spiritual  sanctification  is  accomplished.  So  that  he  who%ould 
acceptably  approach  God.  and  disebtirge  aright  the  duties  of  his 
service,  must  first  have  his  heart  purified  bv  fBbith,  dweUing  in  the 
light,  and  through  the  light,  participating  in  the  holiness  of  God. 
The  unclean,  those  who  are  still  living  in  the  guilt  and  pollution 
of  sin,  can  have  no  standing  in  his  kingdom,  and  even  'Hheir 

Srayers  are  abomination  to  him."  As  Aaron  had  the  sentence  of 
eath  suspended  over  him,  in  •cade  he  should  go  about  his  ministra- 
tion with  unwashed  hands  or  feet,  so  the  devotions  of  such,  instead 
of  securit^g  the  blessing  of  God,  only  provoke  the  eyes  of  his  glory, 
ftn^  expose  them  the  more  to  his  condemnation. 
.  But  the  other  piece  of  sacred  furniture  belonging  to  the  fore- 
court, the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering,  had  in  some  respects  a  still  closer 
Connexion  with  the  interior  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  holy  ministra- 
tions. For  it  was  with  live  qoals  taken  from  it,  that  the .  priest 
constantly  furnished  his  censer  when  he  went  in  to  burn  incense 
before  the  Lord,  and  only  after  being  himself  sprinkled  with  blood 
from  .that  altar  could  he  go  into  the  tabernacle  and  perform  the 
service  of  God.  On  these  accounts,  and  also  because  it  was  the 
one  altar  of  sacrifice,  where  the  people  could  directly  meet  with 
God  and  present  to  him  their  offerings,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
held  a  plaoe  of  peculiar  importance.  It  was  directed  to  be  made 
of  boards  of  shittim-wood,  covered  with  brass ;  and  of  this  latter 
material  also  were  made  the  several  instruments  attached  to  it-^ 
pans,  shovels,  flesh-hooks,  &c^  Hence,  it  ^is  frequently  called  the 
brazen  altar,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  altar  bf  incense  within  the 
tabernacle,  which,  from  having  been  overlaid  with  gold,  is  some- 
times named  the  aolden  altar.  In  form,  it  was  a  square  of  five 
cubitB,  and  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  what  were  called 
Aom^  or  projecting  corners.  Its  ever-bm'ping  fire-place  consisted 
of  a  moveable  grate^  sunk  down  from  the  top  in  the  centre,  sus- 
pended by  fo^r  rings,  so  that  the  fire  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  boards  of  the  altar,  there  beii^g  a  ^)ace  between  these,  and  the 
grating  of  net-work,  which  held  the  fire — "hollow  with  boards  shalt 
tixou  make  it."  And  this  hollow  space  is  justly  supposed  to  have 
been  loft  for  being  filled  with  earth  or  stones,  so  that  the  brazen 
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altar  might  BtOl  answer  the  description  given  in  Ez.zz.  24,  25, 
''An  alt^r  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  me,  and  if  thou  wilt  make  it 
of  stone,  tbou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone."*  The  reason  of 
which  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  repudiation  of  external  pomp  or 
splendour  ia  the  divine  worship,  which  would  have  placed  the  altar 
in  direct  contrast  to  many  things  in  the  tabernacle,  nor  in  the  in- 
tention of  meeting  certain  idolatrous  tendencies  (as  Spencer  ror 
presents,)  hut  in  the  proper  nature  and  design  of  the^altar  itself; 

For,  this,  altar  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  the  grand  point  of  meeting 
between.  God  and  sinful  men»  between  God  and  men  oisiriful;  and 
only  by  first  meeting  there,  and  entering  into  a  state  of  recpncilia- 
tioa  and  peace,  could  they  afterwards  be  admitted  into  his  house, 
as  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  communion  and  fellowship  with 
him.  The  altar  was  in  a  sense  God's  table  in  a .  sinful  world,  at 
and  around  whiol^.the  Holy  One  of  heaven  and  the  guilty  chil- 
dren of  dust  might  meet  in  friendj^  contact.  Bnt  as  such  it  must 
b^  a  table  pecuHarly  of  blood,  the  place  for  things  killed  and 
slaughtered  (hence  called  noion  from  pot  to  kill  or  slaughter,)  for  the 
way  to  fellowship  with  God,  for  guilty  beings,  could  only  be  found 
through  an  avenue  of  death.  And  since  this  table  must  thus  per- 
petually bear  on  it  the  deadly  memorials  and  fruits  of  sin,  what  so 
suitable  for  the  materials,  of  which  it  was  ta  be  principally  formed^ 
as  the  naked  dust  of  earth,  s>^  earth's  unhewn,  unpohshed  stones, 
taken  just  as  God  and  nature  brought  them  to  their  hand?  For 
thus  the  TTprshippers  might  most  easily  discern  the  appointed  place 
of  meeting  to  be  of  God's  providing,  and  his  in  such  a  sense,  that 
no  art  or  device  of  theirs  could  b^of  any  avail  to  fit  it  for  the  high 
end  it  was  intended  to  serve,  nay,  that  their  workmanship,  being 
that  of  sinful  creatures,  had  rather  a  contrary  tendency,  a  polluting 
effect.  Materials  directly  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  were  alone 
suitable  here>  and  these  not  of  the  more  rare  and  costly  descrip- 
tion, but  the  simple  earth,  made  originally .  for  man's  support  and 
nourishment,  hnt  now  the  witness  of  his  sin,  the  drinker  m  of  the 
blood  of  his  forfeited  life,  the  theatre  and  home  of  death. 

This  altar,  then,  being  in  a  manner  God's  table,  what  was  pro- 
perly God's  part,  and  especially  what  he  required  as  the  means  of 
atonement  and  reconciliation  for  sin,  fell  to  be  ^presented  there. 
Even  though  not  consumed,  all  of  this  nature  had  still  to  be  offered, 
and  as  it  were,  served  up  on  it.  But  the  things  which  God  claimed 
as  peculiarly  his  own  were  also  consumed ;  and  the  element,  which 
was. employed  for  this  purpose,  wa^  the  flaming  fire,  which  is  the 

^  SpenceT  (De  Leg.  L.  ii.  c.  6,)  cpnceives  thU  altar  to  have  been  such  only  aa  was 
to  be  raised  oi^eztraordinaty  occasions,  and  not  to  apply  at  all  to  the  brazea  altar. 
Sonne  of  the  Jewish  writers,  however,  judge  better:  '*  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
ssneuia  altare,  cujas  concavam  terra  implebatur.'' — JTarchi*  oaEz.  xxvii.  5 ;  "  Cavitae 
▼ero  altaris  terra  repleb^tur,  quo  tempore  castra,  poBebant."^~Becfaai  in  ib.  And 
Baehr  properly  remarks,  after  Von  Meyer,  that  this  hollow  space  was  not  merely  to 
be  thus  filled  up  with  earth  or  stones,  but  that  so  filled,  it  formed  the  most  essential 
and  distinctive  part  of  .the  materials  of  the  altar-*the  boards  being  phiefly  intendied 
as  a  form  or  casing  to  hdd  it  together.  >  Hence  also^  that  the  earthen  matter  might 
appear  prominent,  the  brazen  altar  was  to  have  no  .covering  or  tpp,  UJce  the  altar  of 
incense*  i  • 
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most  fitting  repreftentatiFO  of  a  holy  God — hhi  fire,  not  as  fighied 
up  by  the  hand  of  man,. but  sent  down  directly  from  above,  to  make 
it  the  more  dearly  indicatiye  of  his  dirine  nature.  ■  For  the  fire, 
which  fell  from  heaven  at  the  first  institation  of  the  tabernacle- 
service,  and  consumed  the  bnrnt^fTering  and  the  fat  (Lev.  ix.  24,) 
it  was  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  keep  perpetaally  burning;  so 
that  the  same  fire  of  heaven^  in  a  manner,  continually  consumed 
the  people's  offerings,  in  token  of  their  acceptance  by  God,  while 
he  not  only  spared,  but  blessed  those  who  presented  them.^ 

8.  Prom  what  has  heen  said,  we  are  prepared  to  understand, 
that  what  most  of  all  gave  to  this  altar  its  distinctive  character, 
'  rendered  it  available  to  the  grand  purpose  of  reconciliation,  for 
which  it  was  erected,  was  its  being  on  all  ordinary  occasions  the 
one  place  for  presehtibg  before  God  the  blood  of  slain  victims. 
This  WES  the  principal  thing,  and  whatever  else  was  ordered  to  be 
done  in  connexion  with  it,  could*  only  be  regarded  as  subordinate 
dnd  accessory.  And  the  reason  is  given  by  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  testifies,  that  '^without  shedding 
of  blood  ther<B  is  no  remission  of  sins,"  consequently  no  peace  or 
fellowship  with  God  tot  the  sinner.  It  is  still  more  fuHy  brought 
Ot|t,  however,  in  a  declaration  of  Moses  himself,  the  precise  import 
andlrearin^  of  which  deserves  the  mo9t  careful  consideration.  The 
passage  is  m  Lev.  xvii.  11,  which  should  be  rendered,  not  as  in  our  , 
version,  but  with  Baehr;  ''For  the  soul  (vu)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  atone  for  your 
rfouls,  for  the  blood  atones  through  .the  soul."  (rtja.).  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  general  sense  of  this  important 
passage,  but  its  precise  and  definite  meaning  has  been  somewhat 
obscured,  by  not  perceiving  that  the  9oul  at  the  close  of  the  verse 
refers  back  to  the  sotU  at  the  beginning,  and  indicates  the  principle 
or  seat  of  life,  not  in  him  who  is  to  be  atoned  for,  but  in  the  ctga* 
ture  by  which  the  atonement  is  made  for  him.  And  the  full  and 
correct  import  of  the  passage  is  to  the  following  effect:  **  You  must 
not  eat  the  blood,  because  God  has  appointed  it  as  the  means  of 
atonement  for  your  sins.  But  it  is  the  means  of  atonement,  as  the 
bearer  of  the  sOul.  It  is  not  therefore  the  matter  of  the  blood  that 
atones,  but  the  soul  or  life,  which  resides  in  it;  so  that  the  soul  of 
the  offered  victim  atones  for  the  soul  of  the  man  who  offers  iL'f 

*  L«T.  ▼!.  i2»  13.  .  We  think  Yitrraga  wrong  in  making  tht  altar  repreaant  directly 
God  hitnself,  ^Com.  on  Ua.  vi.  6,  but  he  says  excellently  cpncernuig  the  fire:  <*Tbe 
fife  upon  the  altar  signifies  any  thing  in  God,  and,  indeed,  fffhat  it  My  in  6W — either 
the  holy  ^ill  of  God,  righteous,  loving  excellence,  delighting  in  every  good  work, 
and  vindicating  bis  own.  glory ;  or  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  God  and  from 
God,  himself  holy  and  the  administrator  of  the  dispensation  of  holiness."— The  Irord 
also  had  a  table  in  the  sanctuary  what  was  called  by  that  name — ^tha  table  of  ahow- 
beead}  but  one  that  indicated,  as  we  ^hall  see,  a  very  different  relation  between  God 
and  the  worshippers,  and  m^ight  be  justly  regarded  as  a  table  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Compare  farther  in  proof  tjf  the  view  given  above,  Mai.  i.  13;  1  Cor.  at.  17,  91;  Heb. 
xiii.  10. 

t  The  iNissage^  indeed)  is  intended  aintpf y  to  provide  an  answer  to  two  questions : 
Why  they  should  tiot  eat  blood  ?  viz,,  beoause  the  blood  Was  appointed  by  God  for 
tiiaktng  atonement.  And,  why  blood  should  have  b^en  appointed  for  thi«  purpose  f 
▼iz.y  because  the  soul  or  life  ia  there^and'henc^  is  moat  suitably  taken  for  theaonl  or  life 
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The  ground  upon  *whioh  this  merciful  ftrrangement  pUihly  pro« 
eeeds  is  the  doomed  cobditi<Mi  of  men  as  sinnerfly  iiAd  the  par-^ 
pose  of  God  to  save  them  from  its  infliction^  Their  soul  or  life, 
lias,  through  sin,  been  forfeited  to  God,  and,  as  a  debt  due  to  his 
justice,  it  should  in  right  be  rendered  baick  again  to  Him  vho  gave 
lU  The  enforcement  of  this  claim,  of  course,  inevitably  involves 
the  death  of  transgressors,  acoording  to  the  sentence  from  jbhe 
yerj  first  hung  over  the  commission  ^f  sin,  denouncing  its  penalty 
to  be  death.-  ^ut  as  God  appears  in  the  institution  of  sacrifice 
providing  a  way  of  escape,  from  this  deserved  doom,  he  mercifully 
appoints  a  substitute-^-the  soul  or  life  of  a  beast,  for  the  soul  or 
lueof  the  transgressor;  and  as  the  seat  of  (life  is  in  the  blood, 
419  the  blood  of  the  beast,  its  life-bloody  was  given  to  be  shed  in 
death,  and  served  up  on  the  altar  of  God,  in  the  room  of  that  other 
higher,  but  guilty  life,  which  had  become  due  to  divine  justice. 
When  this  was  done,  when  the  blood  oi  the  slain  victim  was  poured 
out  or  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  thereby  given  up  to  God,  the 
sinner's  guilt  was  atoned  (covered ;)  a  screen,  as  it  were,  was  throw;n 
between  the  eye  nf  God  and  his  guilt,  or  between  his  own  soul  and 
the  penaltydue  to  his  transgression.  In  other  words,  a  life  that 
had. not  been  forfeited  was  accepted  in  the  room  of  his  own,  which 
was  forfeited;  and  this  was  yielded  back  to  him  as  now  again  a  life 
in  peace  and  fellowship  with  God — a  life  out  of  death. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  while  in  one  respect  the  life  or  soul  of 
the  sacrifice  was  a  suitable  ofiering  or  atonement  for  that  of  the 
sinner,  as  beibg  unstained  by  guilt,  innocent;  in  another,  it  was 
€intirely  the  reverse,  and  could  not  in  any  proper  and  satisfactory 
sense  take  away  sin.  This  imperfection  or  inadequacy  arose  from 
the  vast  disproportion  between  the  two-^he  one  soul  being  that 
of  a  rational  and  accountable  creature,  free  to  think  and  act,  to 
determine  end  choose  for  itself,  the  other  that  of  an  irrational 
oreatip^,  destitute  of  independent  thought  and  moral  feelings  and 
BO  incapable  alike  of  sin  or  of  holiness.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  ' 
a  negative  sense  that  the  sacrificed  victim  could  foe  regarded  even 
as  innocent ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno* 
cence  belongs  to  a  higher  region  than  that  which,  by  the  very  law 
of  its  being,  it  was  appointed  to  occupy.  And  being  thus  so  in- 
ferior in  nature,  how  far  was  it  from  possessing  what  yet  the  least 
reflection  could  easily  discern  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  real 
^nd  vdid  atonement  or  covering  for  the  sinner's  deficiency,  viz.  ^n 
equivalent  for  his  life.     The  liie-blood,  then,  which  God  gave  for 

of  man  forfeited  by  sio.  The  tense  «nd  connexion  of  the  passage  is  so  clear  when 
thas  stated^^hat  nothing  need  be  said  in  confirmation  df  it.  Baehr,  however,  has  the 
merit  df  fully  bringing  it  out,  and  establishing  it  grammatically  on  a  solid  foundatioB. 
Abenezra,  quoted  by  Baefar,  had  briefly  indicated  the  right  interpretation;  << Sanguis 
animi,  quae  sibi  inest,  expiat;"  also  dussetius:  <*  Per  animam,  i.  e.,  vi  anims  ip  eo 
sanguine  constantis.''  The  service  rendered  by  Baehr,  however,  in  this  respect,  has 
been  unhappily  more  than  neutralized,  by  the  misapplication  of  this  passage,  which  " 
be  has  laboriously  striven  to  make,  in^  support  of  his  own  false  views  of  atonement. 
We  shall  throw  into  the  fbrm  of  an  .appendix  to  this  chapter  an  examination  of  his 
groonds,  and  shall  chiefly  meet  his  ertoneoas  statements  by  eorrect  ones^  as  urged. 
by  an  opponent  in  his  own  conntTy-^Kurts,  in.  bis  AfMalscfao  Opftr. 
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this  purpose  upon:  tbe  altar,  mnit  obviotislj  have  been  but  a  tem- 
porary ezpedieht ;  his  offended  holiness  could  not  rest  in  that,  nor 
could  he  have  intended  more  by  the  appointment  than  the  keeping 
up  of  a  present  testimony  for  the  higher  satisfaction,  which  justice 
demanded  for  the  sinner's  guilt,  and  a  symbolical  representation 
of  it.  Then,  out  of  these  radical  defects  there  inevitably  arose 
others,  which  still  farther  marked!  with  imperfectv>n  and  inadequacy 
the  sacrifices  of  irrational  victims.  For  here  th^re  was  necessarily 
wanting  that  oneness  of  nature  between  the  sinner  and  his  substi^ 
tute,  and  in  the  latter  that  consent  of  will  to  the  mutual  interchange 
of  parts,  which  are  indispensably  requisite  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
sacrifice.  Kor  could  the  sacrifice  itself — ^which  was  a  still  more 
pjalpable  incongruity — ^be,  like  the  sin,  for  which  it  was  offered  in 
atonement,  a  voluntarjr  and  personal  act;  the  priest  and  the  sacri- 
fice w^e  of  necessity  divided,  and  the  work  of  atonement  was  dene, 
not  by  the  victim  in  willing,  self-dedication,  but^^pon  it,  all' uncon- 
sciously, by  the  hand  of  another. 

Such  defects  and  imperfections  inhering  in  the  very  nature  of 
ancient  sacrifice,  it  c6uld  not  possibly  have  been  introduced  or 
sanctioned  by  God  as  a  satisfactory  and  ultimate  arrangement. 
Nor  could  he  have  adopted  it  eveii  as  a  temporary  one,  so  far  as 
'  to  warrant  the  Israelitish  worshipper  to  look  for  pardon  and  accept- 
aUQC  by  complying  with  its  enactments,  unless  there  had  already 
been*  provided  in  his  eternal  counsels,  to  be  in  due  time  manifested 
to  the  world,  a  real  and  adequate  sacrifice  for  human  guilt.  Such 
a  sacrifice,  we  need  scarcely  add,  is  to  be  found  in  Christ ;  who  is, 
therefore,  called  emphatically  " the  Lamb  of  God" — "the  lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world" — and  of  whose  precious 
blood  it  is  written  that  "it  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

How  far,  however,  the  Jewish  worshippers  themselves  Were  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  this  alone  adequate  provision,  and  realized  the 
certainty  of  its  future  manifestation,  can  only  be  matter  of  proba^ 
ble  conjecture,  or  reasonable  inference.  As  me  light  of  the  church, 
generally,  differed  at  different  times,  and  in  different  individuals, 
so  undoubtedly  would  the  apprehension'  of  this  portiwi  of  divine 
truth  have  its  diversities  of  comparative  clearness  and  obscurity 
in  the  Jewish  mind.  If  there  were  faith  only  to.  the -extent  of  em- 
bracing and  acting  upon  the  existing  arrangements— faith  to  pre- 
sent the  appointed  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  to  believe,  in  humble  con- 
fidence, that  imperfect  and  defective  as  these  manifestly  were,  they 
would  still  be  accepted  for  an  atonement,  and  that  God  himself 
would  know  how  to  supply  what  his  own  provision  needed  to  com- 
plete its  efficacy — ^if  faith  only  to  this  extent  existed,  we  have  no 
reason  to  say  it  was  insufficient  for  salvation ;  it  might  be  fbith  very 
much  in  the  dark,  but  still  it  was  faith  in  a  revealed  word  of  God, 
implicitly  following  the  path  which  that  word  prescribed.  It  was 
the  child  relying  on  a  father's  goodness,  and  committing  itself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  father's  wisdom,  while  still  unable  to  see  the  end 
and  reason  of  the  course  b^  which  it  was  led. 

But  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  tboughtfol  and  reflective  minds. 
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for  any  length  of  time  at  leasts  to  i^tand  simply  at  thii^  point.  The 
felt,  imperfection  and  deficiency  in  the  appointed  i^acrifices  could 
not  fdil  in  such  minda  to  connect  itself  with  the  Mejssiah,  with  whose 
coming  there  was  alway^  associated  the  introduction  of  a  state  of 
order  and  perfection*  Some  even  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  «peak 
98  expressly  upon  this  point  as  th^  New  Testament  itself  does^'*' 
And '^  when  the  conscience  of  the  Israelite  (to  use  the  words  of 
Kurtz)  was  fairly  i&wakene^d  to  the  insufiSciency  of  the  blood  of  ir-r 
rationi^l  creatures  to  eifect  a'  real  atonement  fbr  sin,  there  was  no 
Other  way  for  him  to  obtain  satisfaction,  than  in  the  supposition 
that  a  perfect  erer  available  .sacj^fice  lay  in  the  future.  This  sup- 
position was  the  more  natural  to  him,  and  must  have  readily  sug^ 
gested  itself,  as  the  Israelite,  according  to  his  constitutional  tem- 
perament, was  ^a*  man  of  desire^'  and  was  farther  stimulated  and 
encouraged .  by  the  whole  genius  and  tendency  of  his  religion  to 
look  forward  to  the  future.  Besides,  his  entire  life  and  history, 
his  ancestors,  his  land,  his  people,  his  law,  all  bore  a  typical  cha- 
racter, which  his  own  spiritual  tendenqy  prompted  him  to  search 
for,  and  whidh  antecedent  divine  revelations  instructed  him  to  find. 
..  .  .  And  had  not  Moses  himself  given  plain  indication  of  the  ty- 
l^eal  character  of  the  whole  ritual  introduced  by  hirn^  when  he  tes- 
tified t]{at  the  eternal  archetype  of  it  waa  shown  him  upon  the  holy 
mount?  How  natural  was  it^  moreover,  to  bring  the  heart  and 
qentre  of  the  entire  worship  into  connexion  with  the  promises  re- 
specting the  seed  of  the  woman  and  of  the  patriarchs,  and  possibly 
with  still  other  «lement§  in  the  earlier  revelations  or  devout  breath- 
ings? ,How  natural  to  connect  together  the  centre  of  his  ezpee- 
tatiouB  with  the  centre  of  his  worship — to  descry  (a  secret,  though 
still  perhaps  incomprehensible  connexion  between  them,  find  in  that  ^ 
to  seek  the  explication  of  the  sacred  mystery  ?"t 
.  4.  The  directions  given  in  the  law  of  Moses  respecting  the  sacri- 
ficial blood,  afl  well  before  as  after  its.  being  shed  in  death,  tend  in 
every  respect  to  confirm  the  views  already  exhibited  of  its  vicari- 
ous import.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the  victims — 
the  imposition  of  the  offerer's  hands  on  its  head— and  the  action 
with  (the  sprinkling  of)  the  blood. 

*  Schcettgen  (Hbr.  Heb.  et  Tal.  ii.  p.  612)  produces  from  Jewiah  authorities  the 
following  plain  declarations :  **  In  the  times  of  the  Messiah  all  sacrifices  will  cease, 
bnt  the  sacrifice  of  praise  willnot  ce^s^s'^  <<  When,  the  Israelites  were  in  the  hfAj 
land,  they  took. away  all  diseasee  and  punishments  from  the  world,  through  the  acts 
of  worship  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  performed;  but  now  Messiah  takes  these 
away  from  the  sons  of  men."  One  quoted  by  Baehr  from  Eisenmenger  (£kitdectea 
Judenthum,  ii.  p.  7^0)  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  <<that  he  would  pour  put  his  soul  unto 
death,  and  that  nis  blood  would  make  atonement  for  the  people  of  God.'' — It  is  right 
to  state,  however,  that  the  value  of  such  testimonies  is  greiLtly  diminished  by  the 
multitude  of  directly  opposite  ones,  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Rabbfnlcal 
writings.  '  In  the  very  next  page,  Schoettgen  has  passages  affirming  that  the  day  of 
expiation  should  never  cease,  and  the  mass  of  the  Jews  in  our  Xiord's  time  certamiy 
believed  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  utmost  that  can  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  the  quotations  noticed  above  is,  that  there  were  minds  among  them  seek- 
ing relief  from  felt  wants  and  deficiencies,  in  the  expectation  x)f  that  more  perfect  , 
state  of  things  which  was  to  brought  in  by  Christ. 

t  Mosaische  Opfer,  p.  43,  44,  comp.  also  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  the  foi- 
mer  vol,  of  Typology,^.  IIO-U^. 
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1.)  The  choice  in  respect  to  the  viotims  to  be  otered  trss  Ihnited 
to  **  the  herd  and  the  flocks  "  (oxen,  sheep;  and  goats,)  and  to  in* 
cUvidnals  of  these  without  any  manifest  blettisL  Whj  animald 
from  snch  classes  alone  were  to  be  t^efi)  was  already  indicated 
briefly  but  comctly  by  Witsios,*  when  treating  of  tha  e^nexion 
between  the  restriction  as  to  dean  animals  fcHr  food,  and  the  ap» 
pointment  of  the  same  for  saerifide  npon  th^  altars  ^^  Qod  wished 
(says  he)  these  two  to  be  joined  together,  partly  that  man  might 
thereby  exhibit  the  more  clearly  his  gratitnde  to  God^  in  offering 
what  had  been  given  hitn  for  the  sapport  of  his  owh  life ;  and 
partly,  that  the  substitution  Of  th^  sacrifice  in  his  stead  might  be 
rendered  the  mor^  palpable.  t*or  man  offering  the  support  of  his 
own  Gfe,  appeared  to  offer  that  life  itself."  Thii  last  thought,  we 
have  .no  doubt,  indi<iates  what  majr  be  called  the  primary  reason, 
and  brings  the  selection  of  the  victim  ilito  closeat  contact  with  the 
essential  nature  of  the -sacrifice.  It  was  not  permitted  to  offer  in 
sacrifice  human  victims,  because  none  9uch  could  be  found  free 
from  guilt,  and  So  were  utterly  mifit  for  being  presented  as  a  sub- 
stitution for  sinftli  men.  But  to  make  the  gap  as  smril  as  possible 
between  the  offerer  and  the  victim — to  secure  that  al  least  the  Mii* 
.  mal  natures  of  the.  two  should  stand  in  the  nearest  delation,  the 
offerer  was  obliged  to  select  his  representative  from  the  tame  do* 
tu^Btic  animals  of  his  own  property  and  of  his  own  rearing,  the 
most  human  in  their  natural  disposition  and  mode  of  life;  and  not 
only  that,  but  such  also  as  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  regarded 
as  of  one  flesh  with  himself — So  far  homogeneous^  that  the  flesh  of 
the  one  waa' fit  for  nutriment  for  the  flesh  of  the  other.  The 
principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  selection,  like  every  other 
in  the  ancient  economy,  is  seen  rising  to  its  perfect  form  and  highest 
manifestation  in  Christ-^who,  while  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and 
as  such  infinitely  exalted  above  man,  yet  brought  himself  down  to 
man's  sphere,  became  literally  flesh  of  man's  ffesh,  and,  sin  alone 
excepted,  was  found  in  all  tilings  like  to  man,^  that  he  might  be  a 
suitable  offering,  as  well  as  High-priest,  for  the  heirs  of  his  salva^ 
tion.t 

It  was  for  a  reason  yery  closely  related  to  the  one  noticed,  that 
the  particular  animal  offered  in  sacrifice  was  to  be  always  perfect 
in  its  kind.'  In  the  region  of  the  animal  life  it  was  to  be  a  fitting 
representative  of  what  man  should  bei-^what  his  real  and  proper 
representative  must  be,  in  the  region  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

•  Miscel.  Sac.  Lib.  ii.  Diss.  5,  §  14. 

f  The  reasons  often  given  for  the  choice  of  the  victims  biBing  confined  to  the  flock 
tnd  the  herd,  such  as  that,  these  were  the  more  valuable,  were  more  accessible,  ever 
at  hand,  horned  (ecnblematicai  of  power  and  dignity,)  and  such  like,  fall  away  of 
themselves,  when  the  subject  is  viewed  in  its  deeper  connexion  and  bearings.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  -easy  to  find  many  analogies  in  such  respects  between  the  victims 
and  Christ ;  bqt  they  are  rather  beside  the  purpose,  and  tend  to  lead  &way  the  mind 
from  the  main  idea,  .  The  viewof  Baehr  is^just  an  ingenious  and  plausible  modifica- 
tion of  the  iiotion,x which  represents. the  materials  of  ancient  sacrifice  as  property- 
'  giils  {  oxen,  sheepj  and  goats,  were  the  pastoral,  as  bread,  oil,  an^ji  wine,  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  land — so  that  the  things  sacrificed  were  representatives  oT 
the  people's  whole  property.  Th^  view  is  radically  defective,  for  it  omits  all  refer^ 
ence  to  sin,  punishment^  suWit«itiQn>  the  prime  elements  in  aticient  sacrifice. 
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Any  palpaUe  defeot  or  blemialiy  rendering  it  an  ipiperfeet  specimen 
of  the  nalardl  apeeies  H  belonged  to,  would  have  Tisibly  marred 
the  image  it  waa  intended  to  present  of  the  holy  beauty  which  waa 
sought  by  God  first  in  man,  and  now  in  man's*  substitute  and  ran- 
som. For  the  reality  we  are  again  pointed  by  the*  inspired  writers 
of  the  Heif  Teatament  to  Ghrist,  whose  blood  is  described  as  that 
^^  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot/'  and  who  is  declared 
to  have  been  such  a  High-priest  as  became  us,  because  ^^boly,  harm- 
less, undefiled,'ajid  separate  from  sinners." 

.  In  ca«es  of  extreme  poverty,  when  the  worshipper  could  not  af- 
ford a  proper  sacrifice,  the  law  permitted  him  to  bring  pigeons  or 
turtle-doves,  the  blood  of  which  was  to  be  brought  to  the  altar  as 
that  of  the  animal  victim.  That  the^e  rather  than  poultry  are 
specified,  the  domestic  fowls  of  modem  times,  arose  from  the 
manners  prevalent  am<»ig  the  ancient  Israelites.  These  doves 
were  in  fiict  with  them  the  tame,  domesticated  fowls,  and  in  the 
feathered  tribe  corresponded  to  sheep  and  oxen  among  animals.  <No 
mention  is  made  of  home-bred  fowls  or  (diickens  in  Old  Testament 
scripture. 

(2.)  The  second  leading. prescription  regarding  the  victim,  viE» 
that  before  having  its  blood  shed  in  death,  the  ofierer  should  lay  his 
hand  or  hands  iqpon  its  head,  was  still  more  essentialTy  connected 
with  the  great  idea  of  sacrifice*  This  imposition  of  hands  was 
eoinmon  tti  all  the  bloody  sacrifices,  and  is  given  as  a  general  di-* 
rection  before  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  them,  except  the  tres- 
pass-offering (Lev.  i.  4;  iii.  2;  iv.  4-15;  ?vi.  21;  1  Chron,  xxix, 
23,)  and  was  no  doubt  omitted  in  regard  to  it  on  account  of  its 
being,  so  much  of  the  Bam^  nature  with  the  sia-offering,  tbat  the 
regulation  would  naturally  l^e  understood  to  be  applicable  to  both. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Jewish  writers  held  the  ^ecesi> 
sity  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in^  all  the  anim&l  sacrifices  except 
the  passover.*^  What  the  rite  really  imported  would  be  easily  de- 
termined, if  the  explanation  were  sought  merely  from  the  mate^ ' 
rials  furnished  by  Scripture  itself.  There  the  custom,  viewed  gene- 
rally, appears  as  a  symbolical  action,  indicating  the  communication 
of  Bomething  in  the  person  who  imposes  his  hands,  to  the  person 
or  being  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  Hence  it  was  used  on  such 
occasions  as  the  bestowal  of  blessing  (Gen.  xlviii*  18;  Matth.  xix. 
15;)  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  to  heal 
bodily  disease  (Matth.  ix.  18;  Mark  vi.  5^  Acts  ix.  12-17,  &c.,) 
or  to  endow  with  supernatural  gifts  (Acts  xix^  6,)  er  to  designate 
or  qualify  for  a  sacred  office  (Numb,  xxvii.  18;  Acts  vi.  6;  1  lim^ 
V.  22.)  In  all  such  cases  there  was  plainly  a  conveyanee  to  one 
who  wanted  from  another  who  possessed,  alhd  the  hand,  the.  usual 
instrument  of  communication  in  the  matter  of  gifts,  simply  denoted, 

t  Omnibo*  victixoii,  quae  a  quopiam  prifttto  offerebantnr,  sive  Ax  proc^pto,  aive  as 
arbitrio  offerentar,  opprtebat  iptum  imponere  manus  dum  vivebant  adhuc,  ezceptis 
lantum  primitiia,  d^cimU,  et  agno  pascnali*  Mairaon.  Hilc.  Kx>rbanotb  3.  See  also 
Oatram,  De  Sae.  L.  i.  c«  15}  Ainsworth  oo  ter.  i.  4;  xvi.  6,  Hi  Magea  «1  AtODa> 
ment;  Note  39^  ^  . 
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Krhen  laidmpon  the  head  of  the  recipteBt,  the  fact  of  the  convey- 
ance being  actually  made.     What,  theti,  ifi  the  caae.  of  the  bloody 
Baorifices  did  the  offerer  posses  which  did  not  belong  to  the  rie^ 
tim  ?    What  had  the  one  to  conyey  tp  the  other?    Primarily  and 
chiefly  guilt.     This,  as  we  hare  already  shown,  wa^  the  grand  and 
fundamental  distinction  betweetf  the  offerer  and  his  victim ;  it  was 
specially,  as  being  the  representative  of  him  in  his  state  of  guilt 
and  condemnation,  that  its  blood  required  to  be*  shed  in  death,  to 
pay  the  wages  of  his  sin;  and  as  God  had  given  it  to  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  so  the  offerer's  laying  his  hsuids  upon  its  head  in- 
dicated that  he  willingly  appropriated  it  to  the  same,  and  made 
over  to  it  as  innocent  the  burden  of  guilt  with  which  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  charged.     Besides  this,  no  doubt,  other  things  in  the 
offerer  might  also  be  symbolically  transferred  to  the'  sacrifice,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  design  and  object  of  the  sacrifice;  as  his 
substitute,  presented  to  God  in  his  room  and  stead,  it  might  be 
made  to  embody  and  express  whatever  feelings  toward  God  had  a 
place  in  his  bosom — ^not  merely  convictions  of  Bin,  and  deflires  of 
forgiveness,  but  also  such  feelings  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received, 
or  humble  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy  and  loving-kindness. 
And  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  peace  or  thank-offerings,  it  was 
the  latter  cl&ss  of  feelings  rather  than  the  former,  which  were 
directly  and  prominently  expressed.    But  still  by  no  means  to  the 
exclusion  of  the   other.     In  whatever  circumstances,  and  with 
whatever  special  design  man  may  approach  God,  be  must  ^ome  aa 
a  sinner^  cOnsciots  of  his  unworthiness  and  his  guilt.     Nor,  if 
he  comprehends  aright  the  relation  in  which  he  naturally  stands 
to  God,  will  any  thing  tend  more  readily  to  awalcen  in  his  bosom 
this  humble  and  contrite  feeling,  thap  a  sensible  participation  of 
the  mercies  of  God;  for  he  will  regard  them  as  tokens  of  divine 
goodness, '  of  which  his  sinfulness  has  made  him  altogether  un- 
worthy.    So  that  the  nearer  God  may  have  eome  to  him  in  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  the  more  ^f  ill  he  always  be  inclinied  to  say  with 
Jacob:  ^'I  am  not  worthy  of  all  the  mercies  and  the  truth  whidi 
thou  hast  Bhown  unto  thy  servant;"  or  with  the  Psalmist:  '^Lord, 
what  is  man,  that  thoU  art  mindful  of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visiteet  him?"     It  was,  therefore,  of  necessity  that  tl^ere 
should  have  been  even  in  such  offerings  a  sense  of  guilt  and  un- 
worthiness on  the  part  of  the  worshipper^  and.it  was  not  an  in- 
congruous, but  rather  a  becoming  and  proper  arrangement,  that 
the  presentation  of  the  sa^crifice  should  be  preceded  by  an  act  de- 
noting the  transference  of  his  sense  o{  guilt,  as  well  as  other  ap- 
propriate feelings,  to  his  representative. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  we  conceive,  to  separate  in  any  case  the 
imposition  of  hands  on  the  .head  of  the  vi(?tim  from  the  expresuon 
and  conveyance  of  guilt;  just  because  the  worshipper  could  never 
approach  God  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  sinner,  con- 
sequently in  Ho  other  way  than  through  the  shedding  of  blood, 
^he  special  service  the  blood  had  to  render  in  all  the  sacrifices, 
was  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  sinner's  guilt  upon  the  altar ;  and 
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in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  victiin-;-alwa78  the  xno^t  essential 
part — the  imposition  of  the  offerer's  hands  was  the  expression  of  • 
his  desire  to  find  deliyerance  through  that  blood  from  hifi  bo^^en 
of  iniquity^  a^d  acceptance  with  God.  In  those  offerings  especial- 
ly— such  as  sin  and  trespass-offerings — iu  which  the  feeling  of 
sin  was  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  sinner's  bospm^  the  outward 
ceremony  would  be  used  with  so  much  the  more  of  tliis  respect  to 
the  imputation  of  guilt ;  the  whole  desire  would  concentrate  itself 
here.  And  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  w.e 
learn,  from  Jewi^  sources,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  wa:s  always 
aficompanied  with  confession  of  ^in,  but  this  varying,  as  to  the 
particular  form  it  assumed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacri- 
fice presented.  And  in  the  only  explanation  which  Moses  himself 
bas  giyen  Of  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  namely  as  connected  with 
the  services  of  the  day  of  atonement,  it  is  represented  as  being 
aecompanied  not  only  with  confession,  of  sin.  but  also  with  the 
sin's  conveyance  to  the  body  of  the  victim:  "Aaron  shall  lay  both 
Ms  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat.*'* 

The  principle  involved  in  this  transaction  is  equally  applicable 
to  New  Testament  times,  and,  stript  of  its  external  form,  is  simply 
this,  that  the  atonement  of  Jesus  becomes  available  to  the  salvation 
of  the  sinner,  only  when  he  comes  to  it  with  heartfelt  convictions 
of  sin,  and  with  mingled  sorrow  and  confidence  disburdens  himself 
there  of  the  whole  accumulation  of  his  guilt.  Bepentance  toward 
God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  must  grow  and  work 
together,  like  twin  sisters,  ;n.  the  experience  of  bis  soul.  And  as- 
suredly, if  ther€|  be  no  genuine  sense  of  sin,  showing  itself  in  a 
readiness  to  make  full  confession  of  the  shortcomings  and  trans- 
gressiops  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  turn 
from  it  and  be  delivered  from  its  just  c9ndemnation  through  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  as  there  is  no  real  preparedness  of  heart  to 

*  her,  XYU  21.  The  Jewkh  a&thorities  referred  to  may  be  seen  in  Outram,  L.  i. 
c.  15,  §  10, 11 ;  Ainsworth  on  Lev.  i.  4;  Magee,  note  39.  Upon  the  ein-ofiering  the 
oflerer  confessed  the  iniqaity  of  sin,  upon  the  trespass-offering  the  iniquity  of  tres- 
pass, upon  the  burnt- offering  the  iniqaity  of  doing  what  he  should  not  have  done, 
and  not  doing  what  he  ought,  &c.  Oatram  gives  several  forms  of  confession,  of 
which  we  select  npierely  the  one  for  a  private  individual,  when  confessing  with  his 
hands  on  his  sin-offering :  « I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  per- 
Tersely,  I  have  rebelled,  I  have- done  so  and  so  (mentioning  the  partLcnlar  transgres- 
^ioo;^  but  now  t  repent,  and  let  this  victim  be  tay  expiation."  S6  closely  was  im- 
position of  hands  associated  in  Jewish  minds  with  confession  of  sins,  that  it  passed 
'With  them  for  a  maxim,  <<  Where  there  is  no  confession  of  sins  there  is  no  iniposition 
of  hands  ;*'  and  they  also  held  it  equally  certain,  that  the  design  of  this  imposition  of 
bands  "  was  to  remove  the. sins  from  the  individual  and  transfer  them  to  the  animal," 
(Outram,  L.  i.  c.  xv.  8  j  xxii.  5.)  The  circumstance  of  the  bearers  of  blasphemy 
being  appointed  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  blasphemer  before  he  was 
-atoned  (Lev.  xxiv.  14,)  is  no  contradiction  to  what  has  been  said,  but  rather  a  con- 
firmation ;  for  till  the  guilt  was  punished,  it  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
congregation  at  large  (comp.  Jos.*  vii.  2  Sam.  xxi.)  and  by  this  rite  it  was  devolved 
entirely  upon  himself,  that  he  mi^ht  bear  the  punishment.  Baehr  finds  nothing  in 
the  rite  but  a  symbolical  declaration  that  th^  victim  wps  the  offerer's  own  property, 
4Ad  that  he  was  ready  to  devote  it  to  death. 
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receive,  so  tbeM  ^aa  be  no  actual  partiolpation  il  tiie  benefits  of 

Christ's  redemption. 

(3.)  The  only  remaining  direction  of  a  general  kind,  applicable 
to  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood,  was  the  action  with  the  blood  after 
it  was  shed.     It  w<u»  to  be  sprinkl6d-Hm  ordinary  occasions,  upon 
the  altar  ronnd  about,  but  on  the  day  of  atonement,  also  upon  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  inner^  and  the  ^Itar  of  incense  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment of  the  Tabetnaole.     For  the  present,  we  confine  our  attention 
to  the  ordinary  use  of  it.     "  This  sprinkling  of  the  blood,"  Outram 
j'emarks^  ^*  was  by  much  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  entire  senicey 
since  it  was  that  by  which  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Victim  were  con- 
sidered to  be  giveti  to  God  as  supreme  Lord  of  life  and  death ;  for 
what  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  God  was  supposed,  according  to 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  rendered^  to  him."*    But 
in  what  relation  did  the  blood  stand,  when  thus  rendered  to  God? 
Was  It  as  still  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the  offerer,  and  underly- 
ing the  sentence  of  God's  righteous  condemnation  ?    So  the  lan- 
guage just  quoted  would  seem  to  import.    But  how  then  meet  the 
objection,  which  naturally  arises  onisuch  a  supposition,  that  a  pol- 
luted thing  was  laid  .upon  the  altar  of 'God?    And  how  could  the 
blood  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  so  holy  when  sprinkled  on 
the  altar,  that  it  sanctified  whatever  it  touched?    We  present  the 
following  as  in  our  judgment  the  true  representation  of  the  matter  t 
By  the  ofiereir's  bringing  his  victim,  and  with  imposition  of  hands 
eoijifessing  over  it  his  sins,  it  became  symbolically  a  personation  of 
sin,  vand  hence  must  forthwith  bear  the  penalty  of  sin — death. 
When  this  was  done,  the  ofierer  was  himself  freb  alike  from  sin 
and  from  its  penalty.  -  But  was  the  transaction  by  which  this  was 
effected  owned  by-God?    And  was  the  offerer  again  restored,  as 
one  possessed  of  pure  and  blessed  life,  to  the  favour  and  fellowship 
of  God?    It  was  to  indicate  these  tlun^ — ^the  most  important  in 
the  whole  transaction — ^that  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the 
altar  took  place.     Having  with  h^  own  himds  executed  the  de* 
served  penalty  on  the  victim,  the  offerer  gave  the  blood  to  the 
priest,  as  God's  representative.    But  that  blood  had  already  paid, 
in  death,  the  penalty  of  sin^  and  was  no  longer  laden  with  guilt 
and  pollution.     The  justice  of  God.  was  (symbolically)  satisfied 
concerning  it;  and  by  the  hands  of  his  own  representative,  he 
could  with  perfect  consistence  receive  ity  as  a  pure  and  spotless 
thing,  the  vei^  imaee  of  his  own  holiness,  upon  his  table  or  altar. 
In  being  received  there,  however,  it  still  represented  the  blood  or 
soul  of  the  offerer,  who  thus  saw  himself,  through  the  action  with 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  re-established  in  communion  with  God,  and 
solemnly  recognised  as  possessing  life,  holy  and  blessed,  as  it  is  in 
God  himself.     His  soul  had^come  again  into  peaceful  and  approved 
contact  with  God,  and  was  thence  admitted  to  participate  of  a  di- 
vine nature,  t  ,  ^ 

•  Be  Sac.  L.  I.  c.  16,  §  4* 

t  This  representation,  wjilch  is  so  perfectly  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  <s 
Ii&Ting  lain  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commonest  worshipper,  completely  dispoees  «f 
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* .  How  ezftCtly. this  representation  accords  iritb  what  is  written  of 
Citrist,  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection.  When  dying 
as  man's  substitute  and  representatiye,  he  appeared  laden  with 
the-  guilt  of  innumerable  sins,  as  one  who,  though  he  knew  no  sin, 
yet  had  "been  made  sin,"  bearing  concentrated  in  his  person  the 
mass  of  his  people's  pollution ;  and  on  this  account  he  received 
upon  his  head  the  curse  due  to  sin,  sank  under  the  stroke  of  death, 
as  an  outcast  from  heaven,  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  But  the  moment 
he  gave  up  the  ghost  an  end  Was  made  of  sin ;  with  the  pouring 
oat  of  his  soul  unto  death,  its  guilt  and  curse  were  exhausted  for 
all  who  Bhould  be  heirs  of  salvation :  Godhead  was  glorified  co#> 
eerning  it  with  a  perfect  glory;  and  when  the  life  laid  down  in 
ignominy  and  shame  was  again  resumed  in  honour  and  triumph, 
and  this,  or  the  blood  in  which  it  resided,  was  presented  before  the 
Father  in  the  heavenly  places,  it  bespoke  his  people's  acceptance 
in  him  to  the  possession  of  the  life  out  of  death,  to  nearest  fellow- 
ship  with  God,  and  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour; 
so.  that  they  are  even  said  to  "sit  with  him  in  heavenly  places,*** 
and  to  have  "their  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  Hence  also  the 
peculiar  force  and  significaney  of  the  expression  in  1  Pet.  i.  2^  so 
generally  misunderstood,  "unto,"  not  only  obedience,  but  alsp 
^^sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus;"  which  literally  means  the  par- 
ticipation of  his  risen,  divinej  heavenly  life — a  life  that  is  full  of 
the  favour  and  purity  and  blessedness  of  God.  It  js'there  spoken 
of  as  the  end  and  consummation  of  a  Christian  calling.  Not  as  if 
such  a  calling  could  really  be  entered  upon  without  an  interest  in 
Christ's  risen  life ;  but  there  must  be  a  growing  participation ;  and 
the  spiritual  life  of  a  child  of  God  approaches  to  perfection,  ac- 
cording as  he  becomes  "complete  in  Jesus,"  and  is  through  him 
*'  filled  into  the  fulness  of  God." 

But  we  need  not  enter  here  more  at  length  into  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth,  as  it  will  again  occur,  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  service  of  the  day  of  atonement;  and  for  a  fuller  illustration 
of  the  passage  just  alluded  to,  we  refer  to  the  former  volume  (p, 
154-6.)  The  sprinkling  was  there  viewed  with  a  more  special  re- 
ference to  the  serviee  at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  when 
the  blood  was  partly  sptinkled  on  the  altar,  and  partly  on  the 
peopl^,  to  denote  more  distinctly  their  participation  and  fellowship 
.  in  what  belonged  to  it.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  sacrifices,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  done;  nor  could  it  be  said  to  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  symbolical  action.'  The  offerer,  after  having  brought 
his  victim  to.  the  altar,  laid  his  iands  on  its  head  with  confessrtoa 
of  sin,  and  having  solemnly  given  it  up  for  his  expiation,  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  his  connexion  with  the  blood,  and 

the  objection  urged  by  Sykes,  Prieatley,  and  others,  that  if  the  guilt  of  the  offerer 
vajs  laid  upon  the  vicfim,  men  must  have  offered  to  God  what  was  polluted.  The 
objection  was  taken  up,  but  in  its  main  point  rather  evaded  than  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  Magee  in  his  30th  note.'  Kurtz  has  come  the  nearest  to  a  right  explana- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  sacrificial  idea  (Mos.  Opfer.  p.  80-35,;  but  spoils  its  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  by  considering  the  altar  as  in  a  sense  representative  ot  the  , 
offerer. 

VOL.  n.— 16 
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his  interest  in  its  future  applicatioti*  The  difficElty  rafter  stood 
in  his  realizing  God's  acceptance  of  such  blood  in  his  behalf^  and 
on  its  account  restoring  him  to  life  and  blessing.  Now,  however, 
the  difficulty  IB  entirely  on  the  other  sideband  stands  in  reali- 
sing, not  the  acceptance  of  Christ's  soul  or  blood  by  the  Father, 
but  our  personal  interest  in  it — ^in  apprehending  ourselyes  to  be 
really  and  truly  represented  in  the  pouring  out  of  his  s<ml  for  sin, 
and  its  presentation  for  acceptance  and  blessing  in  the  heavenly 
places^  Hence,  while  respect  is  also  had  to  the  &rmer  in  the  New 
•Testament,  yet  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  fe- 
dkmption,  the  latter  is  commonly  made  more  prominent — vis., 
*Uhe  sprinkling  of  the  believer's  heart,"  or  ^Hhe  purging  of  his 
conseience,"  with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  This  is  >  done,  however, 
jimply  out  of  respect  to  the  difficulty  referred  to;  and,  stript  of 
their  symbolical  colouring,  the  essential  and  radical  idea  in  all  svch 
representations  is,  God's  owning  in  the  behalf  of  his  people,  and 
receiving  into  fellowship  with  himself,  as  pure  and  holy,  that  life 
which  has  borne  in  death  the  penalty  of  sin ;  so  that  its  new,  un- 
dying life  becomes  their  life,  and  its  inheritance  of  blessing  their 
inheritance.  That  awning  and  receiving  on  the  part  of  God  is 
what  is  meant  by  Christ's  sprinkling  with  his  blood  the  heavenly 
places ;  and  to  realize  on  solid  grounds  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
done /or  im,  is  on  our  part  to  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and 
enter  into  the  participatio^n  of  its  pure  and  blessed  life.    . 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


OK  BABHR'S  YIBW  of  the  ]>00TRIfi^.0F  THB  AXONBMBVT. 

The  doctrine  which  this  learhed  author  seeks  to  establish^  and  mainly 
grounds  upon  Lev.  xvii.  1 1 ,  is  radically  much  the  same  with  that  formerly 
propounded  in  this  country  by  Sykes  and  Taylor,  and  frequently  advo- 
cated by  Unitarian  writers  since,  but  in  none  Of  these  with  so  much'deptU 
of  thought,  and  apparent  conformity  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  it  in  the  pages  of  Baehr.  The  first 
great  point  the  learned  author  endeavours  to  make  good  is,  that  it  was  sim- 
ply the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  which  formed  the  central  pert  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice — the  blood,  however,  merely  as  the  bearer  of  the  life,  ir- 
respective of  the  death,  which  (incidentally,  indeed,  but  still  only  incident- 
ally»  not  as  a  proper  and  essential  part  of  the  transaction,)  had  to  be  in- 
flicted in  the  obtaining  of  the  blood.  It  is  not,  therefore,  he  maintains,  the 
execution  of  a  punishment — the  punishment  of  death— with  which  we  have 
properly  to  do,  but  the  giving  away  of  a  life  to  God— the  giving  away  of 
the  life  or  soul  of  an  irrational  animal^  as  syndbolicat  of  the  offerer^s  giving 
away  of  his  soul  to  God;  in  other  words  his  returning  back  ?gain  to  God 
hy  repentance,  and  faith,  and  self-dedication,  after  having  been  separated 
from  him  by  sin.  There  is  nothing,  consequently,  in  his  view,  strictly 
vicarious  or  stibstitutionary  in  the  matter— no  infliction  of  a  punishment  de- 
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•erted  by  die  offBrery^nd  «ymbolHni&y  traiMfemd  to  the  thing  dfiered ;  and 
he  thence  dtaws  the  conclusicH)  that  the  death  of  Ghrist  was  no  Batisfae- 
tion  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men,  b«t  a  self-dedlcatioaor  surrender 
of  the  life  to  God,  to  ba  ever  appropriated  and  repeated,  by  his  p60{rfe 
flpiritaally,  when  they  rencanoe  sin  and  tarn  to  God.  So  that  the  death  of 
Christ,  relatively  to  the  life  of  his  people,  is  just  a  great  symbol — ^the 
•ymbol  of  symbols — representing  outwardly,  and  by  means  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  how  sinfal  men,  dead  because  of  sin,  ware  to  re-unite  them- 
selves to  the  life  and  fellowship^f  God. 

'  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Kurtz,  at  the  ooism^ncement  of  his  able  refu- 
tation of  this  view  of  Baehr,  p.  7»  11,  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  somewhat 
mistaken  view  of  the  pMssge  in  Lev.  xvii.  li<— as  if  that  professedly  treated 
of  sacrifice;  wh^eas  it  directly  treats  only  of  the  blooa,.and  not  properly 
^f  the  Uood  as  a  ovnstitueDt  part  of  sacrifice,  but  as  matter  of  food,  and 
of  saerifioe  only  in  so  far  as  the  Uood  belonged  to  thd  saerifice.  It  is, 
therefore,  40  exalt  that  paseagei  however  otherwise  important,  out  of  its 
due  place,  when  it  is  regarded.at  alone  sufficient  to  determine  the  wliole 
nature  and  constitution  of  sacrifice.  True,  «*it  speaks  onlyi»f  the  blood, 
it  makes  account  of  nothing  but  this,  and  does  not  menlioa  death  as  the 
means  of  atonement.'*  But  neither  should  we  have  expected  it  to  do  b<h 
however  necessary  the  death  might  be  for  the  effecting  of  the  atonement; 
for  the  passage  does  not  discourse  of  sacrifiee,  as  such,  or  of  death  as 
eonnectai  wii^  the  sacrifice,  but  simply^ims  at  grounding  the  prohibition 
regarding  the  eating  of  blood.  For  this  it  was  enough  to  stale  the  rela- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  sacrifice.  — 

There  are  two  questions  'thitt  naturally  arise  in  discussing  tiie  eubjem ; 
the  first  of  which  is:  What  the  nephesh  or  soul  (^u,)  is  ift  ^asts  and 
men?  This  is  aiiswered  with  substantial  correctness  by  Baehr,  though 
without  giving  due  prominence  to  the  principle  of  accountability  in  man. 
<*By  the  nephesh,"  he  remarks,  <*in  beast,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  Hebrews 
deuQled  the  animal  principle  of  life,  without  which  the  body  is  it  me^e 
lump  of  matter,  hence  tb€  word  commonly  signifies  life.  But  in  man,  while 
the  nephesh  In  one  respect  corresponds  to  that  in  beasts^  in  another  it  is 
of  a  higher  kind;  because  it  stands  in  ^oaest  connexion,  as  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  body,  so  on  ihe  other  with  the  spirit,  ts  indeed  the  bond  be*- 
tween  the  two^  As  such  a  bond,  it  is  the  seat  and  Source  of  all  the  emo- 
tions>  both  higher  and  lewer-^vrhence  the  purely  animal  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst  are  ascribed  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  purely  hn- 
man  and  higher  affections  of  love  and  hatred,  joy  and  sorrow.*'— (Sy nib. 
ii.  p.  208.)  It  is  not,  however,  these  affections  in  themselves,  which  proi* 
perly  constitute  the  distinctive  superiority  of  the  human,  but  rather  their 
connexion  with  conscience  and  free-will,,  bringing  them  within  the  pro- 
vince oi  the  moral  and  acconntable.  This  especially  is  what  raises  man 
above  the  brute  creation. 

But  in  the  second  question — ^In  what  relation  do  the  two  nephesh,  in 
man  and  beast,  stand  to  each  other  in  sacrifice  ?  bears  much  more  closely 
upon  our  author's  peculiar  views,  and  it  is  here  especially  that  his  erro- 
neous sentiments  discover  themselves.  **  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  (he  sayi^ 
that  in  one  respect  the  nephesh  of  the  sacrificial  blood  is  placed  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  sacnfiter,  but  that  in  another  the  sacrificial  blood  serves  also 
as  the.means  of  atonement  and  salvation  for  the  sacrificer,  therefore  is  an 
antidote  for  his  sinful  nature,  and  so  far  stands  in  a  counter-position  to  his 
nephesh.  The  sacrifice  itself  is  thereby  constituted  into  a  symbolical* 
sacramental  act;  the  equalizing  or  putting  on  a  par  of  the  two  nephesh, 
giving  to  it  a  symjliolical,  and  their  cotnter^position  a  sacramental  cha- 
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racter."  -  This  statemei^t  is  already  defecftire ;  for,  ia  the  words  of  Kartz, 
*'the  equalizing  of  the  two  nepbesh,  and  cpnsequejitly  the  symboiioal  cha- 
faoter  of  the  sacrifice,  resta  upon  this,  that  ^oth  have  a  coinmon  basis,  as 
being  the  seat  and  source  of  life ;  the  antitheujcal,  and  consequently  the 
sacramental  character,  rests  (since  ^eveiy  thing  in  sacrifice  has  to  do  with 
sin  and  atonement)  upon  this,  that  the  one  nephesh  is  free  from  sin  and 
guilt,  while  the  other  is  laden  with  both*  The  guilt  of  the  one  requires 
an  antidote,  the  guiltlessness  of  the  otl|er  fits  it  for  being  such.  This  «c* 
planation,  however,  would  certainly  square  ill  with  the  theory  of  our 
learned  opponent,  fiut  let  us'  bear  him  farther :  '  The  symbolical  character 
of  the  sacrifice  stands  in  this,  that  the  presentation  and  bringing  nigh  of 
the  nephesh  in  the  sacrificial  blood  upon  the  altar,  is  the  symbS  of  the 
presentation  and  bringing  nigh  of  the  offerer  to  Jehovah.  As  the  presen- 
tation of  the  beast-blood  is  a  giving  up  and  away  of  the  beast-life  in  death, 
so  must  also  the  natural  (seeUsche,)  Uiat  is,  selfish  Ufe  of  the  offisrer,  aci* 
ing  in  contrariety  to  God,  be  given  up  and  away,  that  is,  die ;  but  since 
this  is  a  giving  avray  to  Jehovah,  it  is  no  mere  ceasing  to  be,  but  a  dying 
which,  eo  «p«o,  goes  into  life.  • . .  The  natural  dying  is  the  condition  of  the 
tru^  life.  Accordingly,  the  meaning  of  a  sacrifice  is  in  short  this,  that 
the  natural,  sinful  being  (Hfe,)  is  given  up  to  God  in  death,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  true  being  (sanctification,J  through  fellowship  with  God.' 

'*  This  whole  representation  (Kurtz  continues,)  which  leads  us  into  the 
eentre  of  the  sacrificial  system,  and  should  give  us  the  kernel  of  it,  pre- 
seq;ts  not  a  few  weak  points.  It  seeks  to  unfold  the  symbolical  aspect  of 
the  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  This  rests,  as  idready  indicated,  upon  the  re- 
semblance, of  the  two  nephesh,  on  account  of  which  the  nephesh  of  the 
beast  is  made  to  stand  as  the  image  and  representative  of  man's.  Now, 
were  this  resemblance  really  the  foundation  of  the  view  exhibited  above, 
we  could  hare  nothing  to  rejdy  to  it  But  we  find  precisely  the  reverse 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  not  that,  m  which  both  are  alike  to  each  other,  viz., 
that  both  are  the  seat  and  source  of  life,  feeling,  desire  and  aversion,  which 
is  made  the  foundation  of  the  symbol,  but  the  very  thing  which  renders 
Aem  unlike  to  each  othqjr.  It  is  not  the  giving  up  simply  of  the  life,  which 
it  regards  as  symbolized  in  the  sacrifice,  but  me  giving  up  of  <  the  natural, 
selfish  ^fe,  acting  in  contrariety  to  God ;'  and  this  is  precisely  what  ren- 
de.rs  the  soul  of  a  beast  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  man. 

/*But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  contradiction .  into  which  Baehr  has 
fallen  with  his  theory;  we  detect  three  others^  (1.)  The  import  of  a  sacri- 
fice, he  says,  is  this,  that  the  selfish,  natural,  sinful  being,  or  life,  is  given 
up  .to  death.  Through  this,  therefore,  is  the  atonement  made,  which  ef- 
fects the  covering  and  extirpation  of  sin.  Here,  then,  sin  and  death  come 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  one  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  words : 
J)eath-  w  the  wages  of  sin ;  or.  Sin  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  fortli 
death ;  or,  in  the  concrete  declaration  of  the  Old  Testament,  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.  And  is  there  not  to  be  found 
an  idea  there,  that  namely  t)f  punishment,  from  the  application  of  which 
to  sacrifice,  Baehr  shrinks  on  every  hand  witli  the  strongest  aversion,  but 
which  forms  the  necessary,  unavoidable  link  of  connexion  between  sin 
and  death?  We  present  to  our  opponent  the  following  progression  of  ideas : 
blood,  nephesh,  lust,  sin,  purtishment,  death,  atonement  Can  he  fail  to 
recognise  it  as  his  own  ?  We  could  substantiate  it  word  for  word  by  cita- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  the  single  word  'punishment'  is  nowhere  to  be  dis- 
covered. But  it  is  merely  omitted,  and  naturally  suggests  itself.  So  that 
the  definition  given  by  our  opponent  has  after  all  opened  the  doer  to  the 
idea  to  which  it  is  so  fundamentally  opposed.    He  appears  to  have  been 
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wmewhM  conseioas  of  this  himself,  and  efideavotirs  to  meet  it  ia'ft  two- 
fold  way*  First,  by  determtning  the  giving  up  of  the  sinfal  nephesh  to 
(leaA  tnof^  dosely,  as  a  giving  up  ia  death  to  Jehovah,  which  is  a  dying 
thai,  ea  ipso,  goes  into  Me.  But  the  sinful^  ftlfish,  nephesh  was  not  to 
be  given  up  to  JehdVah,  but,  on  the  contrary,  covered  through  the  sacrifio 
cial  atonement ;  that  is,  had  to  be  put  away  out  of  Jehorah*il  presence,  that 
be  might  not  see  it.  The  giving  up  of  siii;  that  is,  of  death  in  death,  is  eer^ 
tftinly  the  negation  of  sin  aud  death,  therefore  the  true  life ;  but  then  this 
is  no  giving  op  to  Jehovah,  but  giving  away  from  Jehovah,*  for  JehovaVs 
sake. — ^Tfae  second  shif\  looks  more  fortunate :  the  dangerous  relation  be- 
tween sin' and  death  is  disposed  of,  as  soon  as  for  *^tbe  giving  up  of  the 
selfish,  sinful,  ungodly  nephesh  in  death  to  Jehovah,**  there  is  substimted, 
<*  the  giving  up  of  the  whole  being  to  Godi  or  the  giving  up  of  that  which  i» 
nt6BX  peculiarly  one's  own^  the  principle  of  personality  of  of  the  individual 
fife.'*  This  giving  up  of  the  whole  life  to  Jehovah  is  certainly  a  receiving; 
a  putting  into  ezerdse  of  life,  but  it  is  no  giving  up  in  death.  But  without 
contending  about  this  substitution,  nothing  after  all  is  gained  by  it.  For 
the  idea  of  sio,  as  the  starting-point  of  sacrifice,  cannot  possibly  be  over> 
looked,  and  how  important  and  closely  related  to  the  idea  is  death  in  the 
sacrifice,  is  clear  even  from  Buehr's  interchange  of  terms  In  p.  210.  One 
of  two  alternatives  alone  remains :  Bhher  to  subtract  the  idea  of  sin  and 
death,  which* would  certainly  make  the  symbol  but  ill  accord  with  the 
idea;  or  It  continues  to  possess  both  of  those  ideas,  or  one  of  them-^then, 
in  the  first  case,  the  giving  up  of  the  sinful  nephesh  in  death  is  nothing' 
but  the  symbolizing  of  the'  idea  of  punishment ;  but  in  the  second,  the 
giving  up  of  the  «tn/ti/  being  to  Jehovah  would  be  in  contrariety  to  the  . 
klea  of  atonement,  {the  covering;)  and  in  the  third  the  givibg  upl6  Jehovah 
in  d^ath  of  the  nephesh  simply,  a$  that  <<  which  is  most  peculiarly  one's 
own,  the  principle  of  personality,  or  of  the  individual  life,"  would  suit  well 
enough  indeed  to  a  mystical-pantheistic  nature-religion,  but  extremely  ill 
to  the  plain,  thelsfical  religion  of  Moses. 

<*(2.)  Baehr  repeatedly  (for  ex.  B.  ii.  p«  278,  843,)  throws  it  out  as  a 
reproach  against  the  Juridical  view,  which  he  so  strenuously  opposes,  that 
it  makes  the  sacrifice  culminate  in  the  death.  This,  he  contends,  shows 
at  once  how  entirely  erroneous  it  is;  for  nothing  can  be  more  unquestion- 
aible,  than  that  the  blood,  and  not  the  death  is  the  very  essence  and  core 
of  the  sacrifice.— -But  now  let  anyone  just  read  Baebr's  own  devebp- 
ment  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  mark  how  oAen  death  and  its  synonyms 
Oecur  there ;  since  the  tfuhjeet  continually  pressed  is  of  a  giving  away,  or 
a  giving  up  of  life  in  death,  of  a  dying,  a  ceasing  to  live»  an  aito^aMtr,  as 
tile  most  essential  and  innermost  idea  of  sacrifice.  Whto  he  saysjibr  ei- 
ample  s  As  that  presentation  of  the  victim's  blood  was  a  giving  up  and 
away  of  Mhe  life  in  death,  so  must  also  the  selfish,  natural  life  be  given 
away,  that  is,  die'r^is  not  this  in  the  etrongest  manner  to  identify  blood' 
and  death?  Hiis  may  weH  satisfy  us,  that  to  make  the  sacrifice  eulmi- 
nate  in  death,  and  identify  death  and  blood,  cannot  be  so  very  senseless  andt 
wrong  a  thing  as  he  would  have  us  to  euppose, 

«*f3.)  Saenfice  must  symbolize  the  idea  of  a  giving  up  and  away  00 
the  life  in  death  to  Jehovah*  But  tliis  is  no  common  dying,  not  a  ftien^' 
ceasing  to  be,  not  a  sort  of  negative  thing  only^  but  a  dying  ^at,  fo  ipso\ 
goes  int^  life,  is  indeed  the  true  life,  the  life  of  iictive  and  holy  energy*'  * 
The  dying  thus  modified  comes  out,  then,  as  the  chief  and  most  prominent' 
thing.  The  symbol,  however,  sttll  remains  but  a  symbiri,  and  as  such 
must  correspond  to  theidea,  at  least  in  its  most  essential  part,  rissemble  and 
image  it»    But  on  our  avthor!s  supposition  that  essential  part  wotdd  be  tke 
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^9aty  Autg  of.  wbicli  no  IriMie  were  fa  be  fpiiDd  id  the  symjbol.  The  ^yiaf 
of  the  beast  19  really  an  abieolote  oeaainf*  a  eimple  negatives  the  beast  is 
and  retaaifls  deadt  and  oekhinf  whateyer  takes  place  to  repretent'the  idea 
of  a  resamptioo  of  life»  brou^t  into  being  through  death*  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  this  oonld  liot  be'  expected*  as  each  a  .symbc^ing  ^oidd  lie  be> 
yo^d  the  rangtf  of-  possibility;  for  va  eaii  point  to  Baehr  htmsetf,  Bw  ii* 
516,  617,  where  he  shows  ia  the  traosaotion  with  t(ie  two  binds  at  the 
cleansing  of.  the  leper,  and  with  the  two  goats  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
that  such  s  thing  was  qnite  possible.*' 

^o  far^  the  exposure  of  what  is  faUacious  and  unsatisfactory  in  Baehr*s 
.  views,  has  respect  only  to  the  first,  the  symbolical  aspect  of  sacrifice;  the 
other,  or  saeramental'  aspect  still  remains,  and  there  the  heterodox  eha* 
rapier  of  hie  views  comes  still  more  prominently  out.  We  give  first  his 
rapresentatioB  of  this,  bearing  of  th&Hte  of  sacrifice : «'  The  means  of  atone- 
ment and  sanotification  must  be  something  apart  fcom  the  person  to  be 
aloned,  another  ttuQg  than  himself,  and  indeed  something  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed by  God;  for  man  has  not  in  himself  Uve  prin<iiple  of-sanctifica- 
tion  {  it  can  proceed  oply  from  God,  he  alone,  therefore,  can  ordaia  the 
means  of  sanetification.  Bot,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rauat  be  nothing  ahso- 
lately  diflbrent,  foreign,  or  contrary ;  for  it  mto^  at  the  same  time,  be  ikut 
means  of  salvation  (covering,)  and  must,  therefore,  enter  into  an  exchaago^ 
of  relationship  with  the  person  to  be  sanctified.  This,  however,  was  only 
possible,  if  it  was  somehow;  related  to  him,  if  it  was  analogous  in  nature, 
homogeneous.  That  other  thing,  through  which  the  nephesh  of  the  of- 
ferer was  atoned,  or  covered,  was  itself  again  a  nephesh." — II.  213, 1213* 

Kurtx  justly  objects  to  this  representation,  that  it  does  not  properly  and 
fairly  touch  the  ipaportant  question,  how  the  blood  in  sacrifice  should  have 
.oeme  to  possess  the  sacramental  character  of  a  means  by  which  the  sin  or 
soul  was  covered,  and  the  offerer  was  again  re-onlted  with  Jehovah,  and 
sanodfiod  t  Baehc;  himself  seems  to  j>e  consbtous  of  its  defective  and  un- 
satisfactory nature ;  and  calk  to  his  aid  *(  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Old 
Testamfent  economy,  as  in  itself  external,  corporeal,  and  imperfect,  but  as 
stieh  carrying  in  its  bosom  the  keriE^el  of  the  perfeot,  the  hi^r  and  spiri* 
taaU  The  blood  of  beasts',  wbis4l  itself  w&e  only  extemfli,  efiected  also 
a  merely  external  sanetification  and  parity.  The  true  and  perfect  means 
0^  salvation  and  atonement  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  tbe  shedding  of  which 
w^s,  so  ipto^  the  giving  up  of.  his  soul,  (Matth»  xx.  9^,}  with  which  the 
eternal  Spirit  was  unit^,"  (Heb.  tx«  12, 14.) 

This  hne  of  ang umeot  is  the  more  extraordinary,  Kurta  remarks,  <*a» 
tbe  author  thnottghout  his  whole  work  manifestly  avoids  bringing  typical 
references  witbiil  the  circle  of  his  hivesttgations.  Such  b  fiyiag  for  refuge 
to  an  element  quite  foreign  to  the  whole  tendency  of  his  work,  therefoFS, 
appears  as  a  mere  exp^ient,  and  betrays  the  strait  in  which  the  author 
found  himsdf.  Still  we  would  pot  partioularly  quaruel  with  him  for 
making  oar  liord  and  his  atoning  death  a  sort  of  cat's-paw  for  his  literal 
'  necessities,'  if  indeed,  it  had  be^  the  aim  of  Christie  incarnation  and  death 
to  be  a  catVpaw  far  necessities  of  another  kind.  This,  therefore,  might 
not  prevent  us  firpm.  heartily  r^oiein^  at  the  open  door  and  decided  recog- 
niiion  here  given  of  tbe  typical  bearing  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
ritual  worship^  But  we  are  again  checked  in  this  joy,  since  it  is  not 
enongh  to  have  robbed  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice  of  its  true  import  to  us; 
the  same  must  also  be  done  in  regard  to- the  far<  moi^  important  sacrifice 
of  Chriat;  The  mediation^of  Christ  is  therefofo  only  a*^tho^gh  indeed 
tbe  perfeetest^^symb^ical  snbstitiBtion,  not  a  real  one,  no  exehange  of 
pieces »  00  that  also  this4>aerifieial  aet|  if  what  it  represwls  is  not  <|one 
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ov«^  agaia  ooilie  part  of  muiy  be<$9ine6  worthless  and  Tain.*  Yet  the 
proper  dianieter  of  Chitife  death  it  somewhat  away  from  the  pomt  Th# 
qoeatioii  here  aiaiply  ii,  whether  what  is  obsonre  and  iiniatia/iiictory  in  the 
repreaentatioii  given,  of  the  saersmental  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
0tterifiee»  ia  thereby  removed.  We^think  not, — for  a  trattsferenoe  of  the 
(ionproved)  C^d  Tei^unent  idea  to  that  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  par* 
pose  of  proving  ihaftrom  this,  is  only  moving  in  a  circle. 

**  We  place  in  opposition  to  Baebr  the  fbllowing  train  of  thought  npoQ 
the  important  passage  in  Leviticns:  The  sool  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  bloody 
The  sottHs  the  seat  of  feeling,  and  therefore  of  hist.  Bat  Inst  gives  birth 
to  stn.  That  properly  which  sins  in  man  is,  therefore,  the  sonl ;  and  al 
thk  is  assoeiated  with  the  blood,  the  blood  also  stands  in  a  casual  con- 
nexion  with  sin.  .Now,  it  is  an  eternal  law,  per  quod  qais  peccat  per  hoe 
panitur  et  idem,  (to  make  the  punishment  alight  on.  that  wbi(^  has  been 
used  as  the  oigan  of  sin.^  The  soul,  the  blood,  wae  the  ndoving  foroe,  thtf 
starting-point  of  .ein ;  ana  now  in  turn  against  the  soul  and  the  blood  cbmes 
the  pgntshm4»nt,  the  counter-impression  on  the  part  of  moral  goveiUment 
in  the  world  paralyzing  the  impression  of  sin.  ,  The  sin  was  die  ofP 
spring  of  lust;  now  the  punishment  recoils  upon  the  ln$t,  and  so  becomea 
a  reversal  of  lust,  aversipn  (unlust)  The  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  life,  has 
sinned ;  it  is  also  punished,  in  so  far  as  it  is  life,  therefore,  with  deaths 
death  is  the  wages  of  sin«  The  sinner  Has  involved  his  blood,  his  souU 
in. guilt;  if  tho  claims  of  jusdce  are  ^latisfied,  he  must  be  Visited  with 
dcath-^temporal,  which  by.  being  allowed  to  continue  becomes  eternal* 
God,  however,  does  not  wish  the  death  of  the  sinner ;  he  has  promised 
lademption,  and  already  begun  lo  carry  it  into  .effect.  A  manifestation  of 
this  t^ndef  grace  on  the  part  of  God  is  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  1  have 
given  you,  he  says,  the  blood  (of  the  slain  victim)  .upon  the  altar,  tb  make 
atonement  for  your  sonls.  Therefore,  blood  for  blood,  soul  for  soul ;  that 
the  sinner  may  escape  death,  death  must  alight  on  the  sacrifice;  tlie  guilt* 
leas  blood  is  shed,  ia  order  to  cover,  to  atone  for  the  guilty. ,  Death  is  the 
wages  of  sin;  the  sacrificed  animal  suffers  death,  not  in  payment  of  its  Own 
sin,  for  it  is  without  sin,  guildess,  but  as  pa3nnent  o^  another's  sin ;  it 
therefore  suffers  death  as  a  substitution  for  the  offerer,  and  Jehovah,  who 
gsave  tho  blood  as  the  means  of  atonement,  recognises  this  substitution. 
The  blood  shed^  and  flowing  out  in  death,  is  then  the  aldnement  of  the  sin^ 
nor,  while  the  sin  haa  been  imputed  to  the  victim,  the  satisfaction' that  has 
been  made  through  ^eath,  is  imputed  to  the  sinner.'' 

The  learned  author  proceeds  to  state  tft  bome  length,  in  opposition  to 
certain  objecdons  of  Baahr,  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  of  irrational 
victims  could  not  possibly  possess  the  virtue  or  making  a  proper  satisiao- 
tion  for  the  sins;  that  in  the  language  of  New  Testament  scripmre,  **the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin ;  snd  that,  consequently, 
their  expiatory  worth  was  all  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
afterwanis  to  be  offered  in  Christ,  to  which  they  pointed  the  faith  of  thd 
worahippers^  The  Old  Testament  sacrifice  was,  therefore,  only  an  image 
of  the  New,  a  kind  of  snbsiitnte  and  compensation  for  it  till  the  fulness  of 
times."  We  Subjoin  the  substance  of  the  replies  which  Kurtz  has  given 
tothe  several  objections  brought  by  Baehr  against  what  he  calls  the  juri* 
dieal  view  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  or  their  vicsrious  character* 

(1.)  It  ie  objected,  that  as  the  punishment,  death,  is  miNle  prominent  ia 
this  view,  if  it  were  sound,  the  punishment  shoiitd  have  been  inflicted  by 
the  priest,  God's  representative;  whereas  it  was  the  offerer  himself  who 
killed  die  victim.— But  the  relation,  says  Knria,  p.  75,  ««of  punishlkient 
to  sin,  i«  a  necessary  one  $  the  'pnaishm^t  ia  the  cdntinuaidon  (no  longer 


depending;  on  the  mner'«  choice)  of 'the  sii^,  tie  filling  np  or  comi^emeDt 
8in  is  a  violatioi>  of  the  righleons  government  of  the  worid,  an  impFeeeiony 
striking  the  vinn#r  and  paralyzing  his  sin.  But  all  pnniehmBnt  nine  «ut 
into  dead),  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  ^Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  briogeUi 
forth  deajh/  Sin,  therefore,  is  a  half,  incomplete  thing,  calling  for  ks 
proper  completion  in  dealh,  which  again  is  not  seething  foreign  and 
arbitrary,  but  essentiaUj  belonging  to  sin;  so  that  tmrsinner  himself  mmy 
justly  be  regarded  as  self-pnaished.  No  doubt,  the  ezecatioB  of  the 
punishment  might  also  be  properly  ascribed  to  God  as  the  righteous  goTer- 
nor  of  the  world ;  but  there  is  a  special  propriety  in  allowing  tiie  sinner 
himself,  in  the  institntion  of  sacrifice,  to  perform  the  aymbolical  aei  of 
punishment.  For  there  God  appears  as  the  merciful  Being,  who  wiUs  Del 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his  atonement,  his  deliverance  and  salvation-^ 
of  course  in  the  way  of  righteousness — tlie  sinner,  again,  as*  one  who  hae 
drawn  upon  himself  through  his  sin  condemnation  and  death,  and- con- 
scious of  this  being  the  case^  Here,  then,  especially,  was  it  peculiarly  pro- 
per  and  significanit,  that  he  should  accuse  himself,  that  he  should  pronounce 
his  own  judgment,  should  bring  it  down  symbolically  upon  himself.  Who* 
ever  can  explain  how  the  criminal,  that  has  deserved  death,  should  even  de- 
sire this,  and  so  pot  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  grace^of  liis  monarch, 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  symboli^  act  of  punishment 
in  sacri^ce  should  have  been  left  to  tlie  execution  of  the  sinner  himself.'* 
.  (2.)  The  juridical  view,  it  is  .again  objected,  mskea  the  death,  not  tlie 
blood,  the  means  of  atonement,  contrary  to  Lev.  xvii.  U.  To  tfai»  Kurtz 
replies,  that  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  his  view,  as  lie  does  not  by 
any  means  make  the  death,  but  the  blood — the  blood,  however,  as  shed,  as 
carrying  death  along  with  it-^the  means  of  atonement.  And  as  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  treats,  not  directly  of  sacrifice,  liut.  only  of  the  prohibit 
lion  against  eating  blood*  it  simply  indicates  that  this  was  done,  beeansein 
the  blood,  the  life-blood  poured  out  in  death,  wes  to  be  found  by  divine.* 
ordination  the  means  of  atoning  for  the  sins  of  men,  or,  in  other  words, 
saving  them  from  death. 

•  (8.)  According -tp  this  view  the  wrath  of  God  is  appeased  throngh  the 
infiietion  of  death  on  the  victim,  and  hence  not  man,  but  God.  is  atoned. 
God,  however,  eannot  be  and  never  is  the  object  of  the  atoning  (ooveitng, 
nay)— ** The  atoning  is  the  design  of  the  sacrifice;  God  is  never  the  ob- 
ject of  this,  but  only  man ;  for  in  God  there  is  nothing  to  be  covered,  whil» 
in  man  there  is  his  sin,  his  desert  of  condemnation,  requiring  to  be  eovered. 
Mo  change  passes  upon  God  by  the  atonement,  but  only  on  man.  It  is 
ike  same  God,  who  in  just  displeasure  at  the  sinner  is  ready  to  destroy 
him ;  and  who,  himself  unchanged,  meets  in  love  and  fellowship  the  jiisti- 
fied,  whose  sin  has  been  atoned.  It  is  the  same  sun  that  ministered  to  the 
growth  and  proi>perity  of  the  tree,  while  its  roots  were  implanted  in  its 
native  soil,  and  causes  it,  after  having  been  torn  np^  to  wither  and  decay; 
So  God  remains  unchangeably  one  and  the  same,  whether  .the  saint  be- 
eomes  a  sinner,  or  the  sinner  a  saint,  although  his  agency  toward  him  will 
ilisplay  itself  in  a  quite  different,  and  indeed  opposite  AianneT." 

(4.)  If  the  death  of  tlie  victim  were  a  punishment,  then^  every  sin,  for 
which  a  sacrifice  was  brought,  must  appear  deserving  of  death.  But  stn- 
ofiertngs  were  commanded  to  be  offered  for  unconscious,  and  not  properiy 
moral,  but  only  theocratical  offences.  Could  God  be  justly  represented  as 
infiicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  such!  ^»The  objection  (replies 
Kiurtx)  proceeds  upon  a.  misapprehehiion  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  death. 
It  applies  a  subjective  measure  to  sii^^  and  overlooks  its  objective  aspect. 
Every  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  divine  will ;.  this  is  the  common  basis 


of  the  smalleety  at  well,  as  of  the  greatest  ein.  In  this  j^oint  of  view 
every  sin  is  alike  deserving  of  the  corse;  death  is  the  wages  of  the  least, 
fts  well  as  the  greatest.  The  deatli  of  the  victim  stands  parallel  to  the 
death  of  the  offerer,  who  has  deserved  death  by  his  sin.  The  latter  is 
certainly  not  mere  corporeal  death,  but  death  in  general,  in  the  entire  com- 
pass which  the  usage  of  Scripture  gives  to  the  word  death.  That  the 
death  of  the  sacrificed  beast  was  not  equivalent  to  this  death,  is  obvioas ; 
as  it  is  also  obvious,  that  the  nephesh  of  the  victim,  which  was  given  in 
death,  was  in  no  respect  equivalent  to  the  nephesh  of  the  sinner;  but  in 
tbia  precisely  stood  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  sacrificial  system,  which 
implied  and  predicted  a  better  one.'-  The  learned  author  might  here  also 
have  pressed  the  objection  as  equally  valid  againat  Daehr*s  own  view,  aa 
the  juridical  idew  he  opposes.  For  if  such  ait^s,  as  those  referred  to» 
could  not  justly  expose  the  individual  to  the  punishment  of  dea'th,  how 
eould  they  any  more,  accor^ling  to  the  theory  of  Baehr,  produce  septfra- 
tion  from  God,  moral  death,  and  require  a  sacrifice  lo  bring  him  near  . 
again?  If  they  should  not  have  entailed  the  one  consequence,  we  cannot 
understand  how  they  should  have  entailed  the  other. 

(5.)  The  juridical  view,  it  is  once  more  alleged,  exchanges  the  symbo- 
lical substitution  for  the  real,  the  religious  for  the  righteous;  the  sacrifice 
loeea  all  its  (symbolical)  religious  character,  and  is  tnmed  into  a  purely 
external  mechaaioal  act.«-*To  this  Kurt^  briefly  replies,  that  it  is  an  entire 
raisrepresenlation  of  the  viearious  character  of  the  Old  Testament  saeri- 
ficee,  as  commonly  entertained.  So  far  from  being  an  act  of  a  merely  out- 
ward and  mechanical  nature,  it  was  expressive  of  the  deepest  and  most 
eolemn  feelings  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable*  And  the  san»e  may 
be  said  in  a  still  higher  sense  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  which  not 
only  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  experiences  also  of  the 
most  devout  in  every  age,  prove  to  be  capable  of  stirring  the  utmost  depths 
of  the  0oul,  and  drawing  around  it  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  aspirations. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  distinguished  by  such  learning, 
and  replete  with  such  depth  and  freshness  of  thought,  as'Baehr*s,  should 
carry  in  its  bosom  so  radical  a  defect  as  the  false  and  most  unscripturat 
view  of  sacrifice,  to  which  the  preceding  extracts  refer.  We  trust  the 
sounder  theology  and  solid  refutation  of  Kurtz  will  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
evil  in  Germany ;  and  tend  to  re-establtsh  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  the 
.•  view,  whi^h  Baehr  admits  (ii.  p.  277)  to  have  on  its  side,  not  only  the 
BDOSt  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  but  also  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  of  Christian  divines.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as 
any  mean  confirmation  of  the  truly  scriptural  character  of  the  view  in 
question,  that  even  such  men  as  Gesenius,  De  Wetie,  Winer,  and  many 
others  of  the  present  day,  against  strong  doctrinal  prejudices,  have  given 
their  assent  to  it  aathe  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Whatever  liberties  they  have 
thought  themselves  warranted  to  take  with  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  vica- 
fious  import  of  ancient  saertfioe,  they  have  seen  the  doctrine  too  palpably 
written  there,  to  dimy  its  exisience.  And  we  are  persoaded  that  the  more 
thoroughly  the  subject  ie  examined  and  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  the 
more  deeply  and  broadly  will  this  doctrine  be  found  to  have  its  foundatiooa 
laid  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  and  the  clearer  also  the  conviction  of  it^ 
necessary  connexion  with  the  peace  of  the  sinner  and  the  interests,  of 
righteousness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MOST  HOIIY  PLACE,  WITH  ITS  FU&NITimE,  AND  THE  GREAT  AMXVAL 
SERTICE  COJS^KCTES)  WITH  IT  OK  TB£  DAY  OF  ATOA^MSITT* 

THOuaH  the  tabernacle,  as  a  whole,  was  God's  bouse  or  dwell- 
iag-place  among  his  people^  yet  the  innermost  of  its  two  apart- 
ments alone  was  appropriated  fbr  his  peculiar  place  of  abode-^the 
seat  and  throne  of  hie  kingdom.  It  was  there  in  that  hallowed 
recess,  where  the  awfiil  symbol  of  his  presence  had  its  settled 
abode,  and  from  which,  as  from  his  Tery  presence-chamber,  the 
Hj^h-priest  was  to  receive  the  communications  of  his  grace  and 
will,  to  be  through  him  made  known  to  the  people.  Tne  things, 
therefore,  which  concern  it,  most  immediisktely  and  directly  respect 
Qod ;  we  have  here  in  symbol,  the  revelation  of  what  God  himself 
is  in  relation  to  his  people.  < 

L  The  apartment  itself  waa  a  perfect  cube  of  ten  eubits,  thus  bear^ 
ing  on  all  its  dimensions  the  symbol  of  coAipleteness — ^an^  image  of 
the  all-perfect  character  of  the  Being  who  oondescended  to  occupy 
it  as  the  region  of  his  manifested  presence  and  glory.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant,  with  the  tables  of  the  testimony,  and  the  mercy-seat, 
with  the  two  cherubim  at  each  end,  formed  originally  and  pro- 
perly its  whole  furniture.  The  ark  or  chest,  which  was  simply 
made  as  a  depository  for  holding  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,  was  formed  of  boards  of  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold,  two  aAd  a  half  cubits  long,  by  one  and  a  half  broad, 
with  a  crown,  or  raised  and  (Hmamented  border  of  gold  around  the 
top.  This  latter  it  had  in  common  with  the  table  of  show-bread, 
and  the  altar  of  ineense;  so  that  itcouid  not  have  been  meant  to 
denote  any  thing  connected  with  the  peculiar  design  of  the  ark, 
and  in  all  eases,  indeed,  it  seems  merely  te  have  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable  and  becoming  ornament. 

The  mercy-seat  as  it  is  called  in  our  version,  was  a  piece  of  ^olid 
gold,  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  in  length  and  breadth  as 
the  ark,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  above,  on  the  top  of  it,  probably 
so  as  to  go  within  the  crown  of  gold,  And  fit  closely  in  with  it. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  capareth,  or  coyermg ;  but  not  exactly  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  mere  lid  or  covering  for  the  ark  of  the  covenaot. 
This  might  rather  be  said  to  suggest,  than  to  express  the  real 
meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  present  connexion.  For  the 
cstioreth  is  never  mentioned  ae' precisely  the  lid  of  the  ark,  or  as 
simply  designed  to  cover  and  conceal  what  lay  within.  It  rather 
appears  as  occupying  a  place  of  its  own ;  though  connected  with 
and  attached  to  the  ark,  yet  by  no  means  a  mere  appendage  to  it; 
and  hence,  both  in  the  descriptions  and  the  enumerations  given  of 
the  holy  things  in  the  tabernacle,  it  is  mentioned  separately,  (Ex. 
XXV.  17,  xxvi.  84,  xxxv.  12,  xxxvii.  £5,  xl.  20.)  It  sometimes  even 
appears  to  stand  more  promin^itly  out  than  the  ark  itself,  and  to 
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h»T6  Wn  peculiarly  Aat  for  wluch  the  Most  Holy  Place  ^as  set 
apart — as  in  Lev.  x?i.  2,  where  this  Place  is  described  by  its  being 
'^  witkiB  the  vail  before  the  mercy-sea^"  and  xbl  1  Ghron.  xxviii. 
11,  where  it  ie  simi^y  designated  ^-^the  hense  of  thecaporetb,^' or 
mercy-seat,    -       . 

What  then  was  the  precise  olgect  and  design  of  this  portion  of 
the  eacred  fumitoref    It  was  for  a  covering,  indeed,  -but  for  that 
only  in  the  sense  of  atonement.     The  word  is  never  used  for  a 
covering  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  wherever  it  occurs^  it  is  always  as 
the  name  of  this  ^ne  article — a  name  which  it  derived  from  being 
pecaliarly  and  pre-eminently  the  place  where  covering  or  atone- 
ment was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     There  was  here,  there- 
fore, in  the  very  name,  an  indicaticin  of  the  real  meaning,  of  the 
symbol,  as  the  kind  of  covering  expressed  by  it  is  covering-  only  in ' 
the  apiritnal  sense-^atonement*    Hence  the  rendering  of  the  lxx. 
was  made  with*  the  evident  deiiign  of  bringing  .out  this:  ^ftxouyfi/p^flir 
tfitSBpia  {a  propitiatory  covering.)    Yet,  while  the  name  properly 
oonveya  this  meaning,  it  was  not  given  without  some  respect  aldo 
to  the  external  position  of  the  article-  in  question,  which  was  im* 
mediately  above  and  upon,  not  the  ark  merelv,.b:al  the  tables  of 
the  te&timony  within:  "And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-s^at  upon 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,"  (Ezv  xxvi.  84;)  "the  mercy-seat  that  is 
over,  the  testimony,"  (xxx.  6;)  "that  the  cloud  of  ineense  may 
cover  the  mercy-seat  tiiat  is  upon  the  testimony,"  (Lev.  zyu  1&) 
The. tables  of  the  covenant,  as  formerly  explained  (p.  8S,)  con- 
tained Ood's  testimony,  not  simply  for  holiness  in  general,  but  to't 
that  in  connexion  with  his  people's  transgreasions^-^s  testimony 
against  them  on  account  of  sm ;  and  as  they  could  not  stand  before 
it  when  thundered  with  terri^c  majesty  in  their  ears  from  Afount 
Sinai,  neither  could  they  epiritually  stand  before  the  accusations 
it  was  constantly  raising  against  them  in  the  presence  of  God,  ia 
his  Holy  Place.    A  covering  was  therefore  needed  for  them  be- 
tween it,  on  the  One  hand,  and  God  on  the  other — ^but  an  atone- 
ment-covering.   A  mere  external  covering  would  not  do;  for  the 
seurching,  allnseeiiifjg  eye  of  Jehovah  was  there,  from  which  nothing 
outward  can  conceal,  and  the  law  itself  also,  from  which  the  covers 
ing  was  needed,  is  spiritual,  reaching  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the 
heart,  aa  well  aa  to  every  action  of  the  life.     That  the  mercy-seat 
stood  over  the  testimony,  and  shut  it  out  from  the  bodily  ey^  was 
a  kind  of  shadow  of  the  provision  required;  but  still  even  under 
that  dispensation,  no  moire  than  the  shadow,  and  fitted,  not  pro* 
perly  to  be,  hut  only  to  suggest  what  waa  really  required — viz.  a 
covering  in  the  sense  of'  an  atonement.     The  covering  required 
nmst  be  a  propitiatory,  a  place  on  which  the  holy  eye  of  God  may 
cv^  seethe  blood  of  reconciliation;  and  the  Most  Holy  Plaoe,  aa 
designated  from  it,  and  deriving  thence  its  most  essential  charae* 
teristic,  might-fitly  be  called  "the  house  of  the  propitiatory,"  or 
^^the  atonement  house,"  (1  Ghron.  xxviii.  ll."") 
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At  the  two  ends  of  this  merey-seat,  and  risingy  afl  it  were,  oat  of 
it — a  part  of  the  same  pie^e,  and  oohBtantlj  adhering  to  it — there 
were  two  eherubiin,  made  of  beatien  goldj  with  outstretched  wings 
07^-archihg  the^  mercj-fleat,  and  looking  inwards  towards  each 
ether,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat  with  an  appearance  of  holy 
wonder  and  veneration.  The  symbolical  import  of  these  ideal 
figures  lias  already  been  fully  investigated,*  and  nothing  more  id 
necessary  here  than  a  brief  indication  of  their  design  as  connected 
with  the  mercy-seat.  Placed  as  they  were  with  their  outstretched 
wings  rising  aloft  and  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat,  they  gave  to 
this  the  appearance  of  a  glorious  seat  or  throne^  suited  for  the 
ooeupation  or  residence  of  God  in  the  symbolic  xdoud  as  the  B3ng 
of  IsraeL  That  forms  of  created  beings  were  made  to  surround 
this  throne  of  Deity,  and  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  becoming 
grandeur  and  majesty,  this  was  simply  an  outward  embodiment  of 
the  fact,  that  God  ever  makes  himself  known  as  the  God  of  the 
.living,  of  whom,  not  only  havfe  countless  mvriads  been  formed  by 
his  hand,  but  attendant  hosts  also  continually  minister  around  him. 
and  (Celebrate  his  glory.  And  that  the  particular  forms  here  laed 
were  compound  figures,  representations  of  ideal  beings,  and  beinga 
whose  component  parts  consisted  of  the  highest  kinds  of  life  on 
earth  in  its  different  spheres — ^man  first  and  chieflr,  and  with  him 
the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle— this,  again,  denoted  that  the  forms 
and  manifestations  of  creature-life,  among  whom  and  for  whom 
Gk>d  there  revealed  himself,  were  not  of  heaven,  but  of  earth — 
chiefty  indeed,  and  pre-eminently  man,  who,  when  the  work  of  re^ 
demption  is  complete^  and  he  is  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  most  ezoeUent 
glory  of  the  divme  presence,  shall  be  invested  with  the  properties 
6f  what  is  still  to  him  but  an  ideal  perfection,  and  be  made  pos- 
sessor of  a  yet  higher  nafeiire,  and  stand  in  yet  nearer  fellowship 
with  God,  than  he  did  in  the  paradise  that  waS  lost.  But  these 
new  hopes  of  fallen  humanity  all  centre  in  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  love,  shadowed  forth  upon  the  mercy-seat;  thither,  ther^ 
fbife,  must  the  faces  of  these  ideal  heirs  Of  salvation  ever  look,  and 
with  outstretched  wing  han^  around  the  glorious  scene,  as  in  won* 
dering  expectation  of  the  things  now  proceeding  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  So  that  God  sitting  between  the 
cherubim,  is  God  revealing  ■  himsdf  as  on  a  throne  of  grace,  in 
mingled  majesty  and  love,  for  the  recovery  of  his  fallen  family  on 
earth,  and  their  final  elevation  to  the  highest  region  of  life,  and 
blessedness,  land  fflory.-^This  explanation  applies  substantially  to 
the  curtains,  whi^  formed  the  whole  interior  of  die  tabernacle, 
and  which  were  throughout  inwrought  with  figures  of  cherubim. 
Not  the  throne  merely^  but  tho  entire  dwelling  of  God,  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  representatives  (as  we  concave  them)  of  redeemed 
and  glorified  humanity. 

The  articles  now  described  formed  properly  the  whole  furniture 
of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  being  all  that  was  required  to  give  a 

*  Typology  oC  flicriptiirot  foroaor  vo1bio«^  p.  hSI,  a. 
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suitable  representatioii  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  God  in 
relation  to  his  people.  But  three  other  things  were  afterwards 
added^  and  placed,  as  it  is  said,  before  the  Lord,  or  before  the  tes- 
timony— ^the  pot  of  ^manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  entire  book 
of  the  law.  These  were  all  lodged  there  in  the  imn^ediate  presence 
of  God,  as  in  a  6afi^  and  appropriate  depository — ^lodged  partly  as 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  partly  as  signs  and  witnesses  for  the 
foture.  The  manna  testified  of  God's  power  and  willingness  to 
gire^  food  for  the  life  of  his  people  eyen  in  the  most  destitute  cir- 
cumstances— ^to  sustain  life  in  parched  lands — and  was  ready  to 
witness  against  them  in  all  time  coming,  if  they  should  distrust  his 
goodness  or  repair  to  other  sources  for  life  and  blessing.  The  rod 
of  Aaron,  which  in  itself  was  as  dry  and  lifeless  as  the  rod&  of  the 
other  tribes,  but  which  ^^  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms, 
and  yielded  almonds,"  through  the  quickening  andBoyereign  agency 
of  God,  testified  of  the  appointment  of  Aaron  to  the  priestly  office 
— ^of  him  alone,  not,  howeyer,  as  some  wickedly  affirmed,  to  the  da- 
mage and  death  of  the  congregation,  but  rather  for  their  life  and  fruit- 
fulness  in  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  It  was,  therefore,  well  fitted 
to  serye  as  a  witness  in  eyery  age  against  those,  who  might  turn 
aside  from  God's  appointed  channel  of  grace^  and  choose  to  them« 
selrea  other  modes  of  access  to  him,  than  such  as  he  had  himself 
chosen  and  ordained.  Finally,  the  book  of  the  law,  which  con- 
tained all  the  statutes  and  ordinances,  the  precepts  and  judgments, 
the  threatenings  and  promises,  deliyered  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
and  which  it  was  the  part  of  the  priests  and  Leyites  to  teach  con- 
tinually, and  on  the  seyenth  or  sabbatical  year  to  read  throughout 
in  the  audience  of  the  people,  this  being  put  beside,  or  in  the  ark 
of  the  coyenant,  testified  God's  care  to  proyide  Ids  people  with  a 
full  rey elation  of  his  will,  and  stood  there  as  a  perpetual  witness 
before  God  against  his  ministering  seryants,  in  case  they  should 
proye  unf&ithful  to  their  charge  (Deut.  xxxi.  26.) — ^But  these  things 
were  rather  accessories  to  the  furniture  of  the  Most  Holy  Plaee^ 
than  essential  parte  of  it.  The  ark  of  the  coyenant,  with  the  tables 
of  testimony  within^  and  the  mercy-seat  with  the  cherubim  of  glory 
aboye,  upon  the  testimony,  these  alone  were  the  sacred  things,  for 
the,  reception  of  which  that  interior  sanctuary  was  properly  re- 
seryed  and  set  apart.  With  these  only,  then,  we  haye  here  to  do. 
II.  Now,  considered  in  themselyes,  and  without  respect  to  any 
seryice  connected  with  th^n,  what  a  clear  and  striking  representa- 
tion did  they  present  to  the  Israelite  of  the  spiritual  and  holy 
nature  of  God  1  How  much  was  here  to  be  learned  of  his  perfec- 
tions and  character !  It  -is  true,  as  certain  writers  haye  been  at 
pains  to  tell  us,  there  was  nothing  absolutely  original  in  the  plan 
of  a  sacred  building  or  structure,  haying  an  inner  sanctuary,  with 
a  chd'st  or  shrine  of  the  Deity  deposited  there,  in  whose  honour 
the  house  was  erected.  But  what  then?  Does  this  general  similar 
rity  account  for  what  we  haye  here,  or  place  the  one  upon  a-leyel 
with  the  other?  Far  from  it.  For  what  do  we  perceive,  when  we 
lode  into  those  shrines  that  stood  in  the  innermost  recesses,  in 
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particular  of  Egyptian  tMApIes!  Some  paltry  or  hidoonfl  idol, 
fbnned  aft^r  the  auailitode  of  a  beast,  8a<^redlj  preserved  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  representatiye  <tf  the  Deity,  and  this  only  as  a  B«b- 
lUitute  for  the  living  creatures  themselves,  whidi  appear  to  liave 
been  kept  in  the  larger  temples.  ^^  Living  animals  (says  Jablonsky, 
Pan.  Proll.  p.  86,)  sneh  as  were  worshipped  for  images  6r  stataes, 
and  treated  with  all  divine  honours,  were  to  be  fonnd  onljin  temples 
aolemnly  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  indeed  only  in  certain  of  these. 
But  efiBgies  of  these  animals  were  to  be  seen  in  myiy  other  temples 
throngh  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  are  still  discovered  among  their 
rains.''  And  another  says:  ^^Some  of  the  sacred  boats  or  arks 
contained  the  emblems  of  life  and  stability,  which,  when  the  veil 
was  drawn  aside,  were  partially  seen;  and  others  presented  the 
sacred  beetle  of  the  son,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  two  figures 
of  the  goddess  Thmei  or  Truth."'*'  But  what^  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  perceive,  when  we  turn  from  these  instruments  of  a  debasing 
and  abominable  superstition,  to  look  into  the  innermost  sanctuary 
of  the  tabernacle?  No  outward  similitude  of  any  kind,  that  might 
be  taken  for  an  emblem  or  an  imase  of  God ;  nor  any  representation 
of  him,  but  what  was  to  be  found  in  that  revelation  of  law,  which 
unfolds  what  he  is  in  himself,  by  disclosing  what  he  requires  of 
moral  and  religious  duty  from  his  people — ^a  law  which  the  more 
reason  is  enlightened,  the  more  does  it  consent  to  as  ^^holy,  just, 
and  good,"  and  which,  therefore,  reveals  a  God  infinitely  worthy 
of  the  adoration  and  love  of  his  creatures.  We  here  discern  an 
immeasurable  gulf  between  the  religion  of  Moses  and  that  of  the 
nations  of  heathen  antiquity;  and  also  see,  how  the  Israelites  were 
taught,  in  the  most  central  arrangements  of  their  worship,  the 
necessity  of.  serving  (}od  in  spirit,  and  of  rendering  all  their  wor* 
ship  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  principles  of  holiness 
ana  truth. 

But  considered  farther,  with  reference  to  the  professed  object 
and  design  of  the  whole,  what  correct  and  elevated  views  were  h^e 
presented  of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  men  7  Had  God  only 
appeared  as  represented  by  the  law  of  perfect  holiness,  who  then 
could  stand  before  him?  Or  if  without  law,  as  a  God  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  stooping  to  hold  converse  with  sinful  men,  .and 
receiving  them  back  to  his  favour,  what  security  should  have  been 
taken  for  guarding  the  rectitude  of  his  government?  But  here, 
with  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat  together,  we  behold  him  in  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  men,  appearing  at  once  as  the 
just  God  and  the  Saviour — ^keeping  in  his  innermost  sanctuary, 
nay,  placing  underneath  his  throne,  as  the  very  foundation  on  which 

*  Wilkinson,  v.  p.  265,.lagt  ed.  We  shoald  donbt  if  in  mnj  casa  •mblenas  of  life 
and  stability  formed  the  onlji  or  even  tbe  chief  figfires,  since  beast-worship  was 
the  leading  characteristic  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  But  even  in  external  form,  none  of 
the  arks  referred  to  present  any  proper  resemblance  of  that  of  God.  Thev  always 
possess  the  ship  or  Wt  form,  with  something  like  an  altar  in  the  midst:  they  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  mercy-seat;  and  the  chief  purpose  for  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  used,  was  to  preserve  an  image  of  the  creature  that  was  worshipped  as 
emblematical  of  the  god. 
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it  rested,  the  reyelation  of  his  pure  and  holy  law,  and,  at  the  Bsme 
tlQie,  providing  for  the  transgressions  of  lus  people  a  covering  of 
mercy,  that  they  might,  still  draw  near  to  him  and  live.  It  is  al- 
ready in  principle  the  mystery  of  redemption — ^the  manifestation 
of  a  God  himself  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  nngodly-*-of  a 
God,  whose  throne  is  alike  the  dwelling-plaee  of  righteousness  and 
mercy — righteousness  upholding  the  elaims  of  law,  mercy  stretching 
out  the  sceptre  of  grace  to  the  penitent:  Bath,  even  then,  con- 
tinually exercised,  but  rising  at  length  to  unspeakably  their  grandest 
display  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  where  justice  is  seen  pouring  out 
on  the  Lamb  of  God  the  wrath  to  the  uttermost  against  sin,  and 
mercy  providing  at  an  infinite  cost  a  way  for  sinners  into  the  Ho- 
liest of  all. 

Since  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  mercy-seat  contained  such 
«  complete  revelation  of  what  God  was  in  himself  and  toward  his 
people,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  symbol  of  his  presence, 
the  overshadowing  cloud  of  glory,  should  have  specially  connected 
itself  with  that,  and  why  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  Jewish 
theocracy  should  have  been  regarded  as  concentrated  there.  There 
peculiarly  was  ^Hhe-plaoe  of  the  Lord's  throne,  and  the  place  of 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  where  he  had  his  dwelling  among  the  children 
of  IsraeV  (Ex.  xliii.  7.)  fi[ence,  it  was  called  emphatically,  ^fthe 
glory  of  the  Lord,''  and  on  their  possession  or  loss  of  this  sacred 
treasure,  the  people  of  God  felt  that  all,  which  properly  constituted 
their  glory,  depended — (Ps.  Ixxviii.  61 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22.)  It 
was  b^ore  this,  as  containing  the  symbolrof  a  present  God,  that 
they  came  to  worship  (Josh.  vii.  6t;  2  Ghron.  y.  €;)  and  from  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  82^)  where  it  is  said  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  rendering:  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
David  was  come  to  the  top  (of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  last 
look  could  be  obtained  of  the  sacred  abode,)  where  it  is  wont  to  do 
homage  to  God," — ^it  would  appear,  that  as  soon  as  they  <$ame  in 
sight  of  the  plaoe  of  the  ark,  or  obtained  their  last  view  of  it,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  prostrating. themselves  in  adoration.  Happy, 
if  they  had  but  sufficiently  remembered  that  Jehovah,  being  in  him- 
self, and  even  there  representing  hims,elf,  as  a  spiritual  and  holy 
God,  while  he  condescended  to  make  the  ark  his  resting'-plaoe,  and 
to  connect  with  it  the  symbol  of  his  glory  (Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  "  for  I  will 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat,")  yet  could  not  so  indis- 
solubly  bind  his  presence  and  his  glory  to  it,  as  if  the  one  might 
not  be  separated  from  the  other !  By  terrible  things  in  righteous- 
Bess  the  Israelites  were,  once  and  again  made  to  learn  this  salutary 
lesson,  when  rather  than  appear  their  patron  and  guardian  in  sin, 
the  Lord  showed  that  he  would,  in  a  manner,  leave  his  .throne 
empty,  and  give  up  his  glory  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  cloud 
of  glory  was  still  but  a  symbol,  which  must  disappear  when  the 
glorious  Being  who  resided  in  it  could  no  longer  righteously  mani- 
fest his  goodness;  and  the  ark  itself,  and  the  tabernacle  that  con- 
tained it,  became  but  a  common  thing.  Nor  is  it  otherw;ise  now, 
when  men  hold  the  trut^of  God's  salvation  in  unrighteQusness; 
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the  extent  to  which  thej  exercise  belief  in  the  truth  utterly  fails 
to  secure  for  them  any  real  tokens  of  his  regard;  eyen  while  they 
handle  the  symbols  of  his  presence,  he  is  to  them  an  absent  God ; 
and  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  they  find  themselves  forsaken 
and  desolate.* 

'  III.  But  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  service  of 
the  day  of  atonement — ^the  one  day  on  which  the  Most  Holy  Place 
was  entered  by  the  high-priest,  that  we  can  fully  perceive  either 
the  symbolical  import  or  the  typical  bearing  of  its  sacred  furniture.- 
That  not  only  no  Israelite,  but  that  no  consecrated  priest,  that  not 
the  high-priest  himself,  was  permitted  at  all  times  to  enter  within 
the  veil,  that  even  he  was  limited  in  the  exercise  of  this  high  pri- 
vilege to  one  day  in  the  year,  "lest  he  should  die;"  this  most  im- 
pressively bespoke  the  d^culties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  sin- 
ner's approach  to  the  righteous  God,  and  how  imperfectly  these 
could  be  removed  by  the  ministrations  of  the  earthly  tabernacle, 
and  the  blood  of  slain  beasts.  It  indicated,  that  the  holiness  which 
reigned  in  the  presence  of  God  required  on  the  part  of  men  a  work 
of  righteousness  to  lay  open  the  way  of  access,  such  as  could  not 
then  be  brought  in^  and  that  while  the  church  should  gladly  avail 
itself  of  the  temporary  and  imperfect  means  of  recohciliation  then 
placed  within  her  reach,  she  should  be  ever  looking  forward  to  a 
bright^  period,  when  every  obstruction  beine  removed,  her  mem- 
bers would  be  able  to  go  with  freedom  into  Uie  presence  of  God, 
and  with  open  face  behold  the  manifestations  of  his  glory. 

1.  In  considering  more  closely  thetservice  in  question,  we  have 
first  to  notice  the  leading  character  of  the  day's  solemnities.  The 
day  was  to  be  "  a  Sabbath  of  rest,"  (Lev.  xvi.  81,)  yet,  not  like  other 
Sabbaths,  a  day  of  repose  and  satisfaction,  but  a  day  on  which  they 
"should  afflict  their  souls."  This  striking  peculiarity  in  the  mode 
of  its  observance  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  service  peculiar  to 
it ;  it  was  the  day  of  atonement,  or  literally,  of  atonements,  (Lev. 
.  xxiii.  26,)  not  a  day  so  much  for  one  act  of  atonement^  as  for  atone- 
ment in  general,  for  the  whole  work  of  propitiation.  The  main  part 
of  the  Mosaic  worship  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  sacrifice,  as 
the  guilt  of  sin  was  perpetually  calling  for  new  acts  of  purification ; 
but  on  this  one  day  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  gathered 
itself  up,  and  became  concentrated  in  one  grand  comprehensive 
expression ;  and  in  suitable  correspondence  to  this  design,  the  < 
sense  of  sin  was  in  like  manner  to  be  deepened  to  its  utmost  in- 
tensity upon  the  national  mind,  and  brought  out  into  becoming 
forms  of  penitential  grief.     It  was  a  day  of  humiliation  and  godly 

*  The  tendency  above  referred  to,  of  regarding  Ood's  presence  and  glory  as  in- 
spparably  and  necessarily,  instead  of  only  symbolically  and  morally,  connected  with 
the  ark  and  mercy-seat,  was  a  fruit  of  the  carnality  of  the  people,  and  gave  different 
indications  of  itself  according  to  the  circumstances  and  delusions  of  particular  times. 
It  was  partly  to  show  them  the  folly  of  such  a  n^ode  of  thinking,  to  show  them  that 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  the  ark  but  what  might  be  found  any  where,  that  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  ch*  iii.  16,  made  promise  of  a  time,  when  it  should  no  longer  be 
said,  *<  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  neither  would  it  be  remembered,  Ice. 
for  Jerusalem  would  be  the  throne  of  the  Lord;''  i,  0,  all  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city 
of  God,  would  be  as  tacred  and  holy  as  ^e  ark  once  was.— Compare  Zech.  ziv.  90>  21. 
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Sorrow  working  tinto  repentance.  Bat  why  all  this,  peculiarly  on 
the  day  of  Entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  ?  Was  it  not  a  good  - 
and  joyful  occasion  for  tiien  personally,  or  through  their  represen- 
tative, to  be  admitted  into  such  near  fellowship  with  God?  I)oubt- 
less  it  was;  but  that  dwelling-place  of  God  is  a  region  of  absolute 
holiness ;  the  fiery  law  is  there,  which  reveals  the  purity  of  HeaveA, 
atid  is  ready  to  flame  forth  in  indignation  and  wrath  against  all  un- 
righteousness of  men.  And  so  the  day  of  neatest  approach' to  God, 
as  it  is  on  his  part  the  day  of  atonement,  must  be  on  the  part  of 
his  people  a  day  for  the  remembrance  of  sin,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  suitable  feelings  of  sorrow  apd  alaseraent  concerning  it.  For 
to  the  penitent  alone  is  there  forgiveness ;  not  simply  to  men  as 
sinners,  but  to  men  convinced  of  sin,  and  humbled  on  account  of 
it ;  viewing  arin^  in  short,  as  God  views  it,  and  glorifying  his  justice 
in  its  deserved  condemnation  and  doom.  "If  we  confess  our  sins, 
he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  them ;"  but  without  confession 
there  can  be  no  forgiveness,  no  atonement,  as  we  have  not  yet  en- 
tered into  God's  mind  and  judgment  respecting  sin.* 

2.  But  if  the  remembrance  of  iniquity  whien  was  made  on  this 
day,  gave  to  it  a  character  of  depression  and  gloom,  the  purpose 
and  design  of  its  services  could  not  fail  to  render  it  in  the  result, 
at  least,  a  season  of  blessed  rest  and  consolation.  For  atonement 
was  then  made  for  all  sin  and  transgression.  It  w&s  virtually  im^ 
plied,  that  the  acts  of  expiation,  which  were  ever  taking  place 
'  throughout  the  year,  but  imperfectly  satisfied  for  the  iniquities  of 
*  the  people,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still  kept  outwardly  at  some 
distan<;e  from  the  immediate  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  could  not 
even  by  their  consecrated  head  be  allowed  to  go  within  the  vail. 
So  that  when  a  service  was  instituted  with  the  view  of  giving  a  re- 
presentation of  Complete  admission  to  God's  presence  and  fellow- 
ship, the  mass  of  sfn  must  again  be  brought  into  Consideration,  that 
it  might  be  blotted  out  by  a  more  perfect  atonement.  And  not 
only  so,  but  as  God's  dwelling  and  the  instruments  of  his  worship 
were  ever  contracting  defilement,  from  "remaining  among  men  in 
the  midst  of  their  uncleanness,"  so  these  also  required  to  be  annu-^ 
ally  purified  on  this  day  by  the  more  perfect  atonement,  which  was 
then  made  in  the  presence  of  God.  Not  that  these  things  were  in 
themselves  capable  of  contracting  guilt,  but  were  sO  viewed  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  were  evhr  proceeding  around 
them,  and  which  brought  a  certain  degree  of  defilement  even  into 
the  holiest  services  of  the  holiest  persons.  And  that  no  remnant 
of  guilt,  or  of  its  efiects,  might  appear  to  be  left  behind,  the  atone- 
ment was  to  be  made  and  accepted  for  sin  in  all  its  bearings — for 
the  High-priest  and  his'  house,  for  the  tabernacle  and  its  sacred 
utensils,  and  for  the  people  in  all  their  families. 

*  The  day  itself  was  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  usually  happening  toward 
the  middle  or  end  of  October,  about  the  close  of  the  busier  occupations  of  the  year, 
ttnd  before  the  commeRcement  of  winter.  It  was  not  expressly  ordered  to  be*  kept 
as  a  fast  (fasting  a9  an  ordinance  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,)  but  it  would 
naturally  be  so  observed  for  t^e  most  p^rt,  and,  indeed,  latterlyj  was  (acniliai ly 
named,  the  fast.— Acts  xxvii.  i). 
VOL.  II.— 17 
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'8.  In  this  serrice,  then,  which  contained  the  qnintessence  of  all 
gacrifice,  and  gave  the  most  exatit  represcntatiou  the  ancient  wor- 
ship oould  afford  of  the  all-perfect  utonement  of  Christ,  there  was 
every  thing  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it  to  mark  its  singular 
importance  and  solemnity.   The  high-priest  alone  had  here  to  trans- 
act with  God ;  and  as  the  representatiyo  of  the  entire  spiritual 
community,  to  go  with  their  sins  as  well  as  his  own,  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God.   After  the  usual  morning  oblations,  at  whicli, 
if  he  had  personally  officiated,  he  had  to  strip  himself  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  garments  with  which  he  was  wont  to  be  attired,  as 
unsuitable  for  the  services  of  a  day  which  so  peculiarly  stained  the 
glory  of  all  fleshy  and  after  having  washed  himself^  he  put  on  the 
plnin  garments,  which,  from  the  stuff  (linen,)  and  from  the  colour 
(white,)  were  denominated  "garments  of  holiness,"  (ver.  4,«ee  ako 
p.  200,)  and  were  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the  work  of  this  day. 
Then,  when  thus  prepared,  he  had  first  of  all  to  take  a  bullook  for 
a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  hi?  house,  that  is,  the  whole  sacerdo- 
tal family,  and  go  with  the  blood  of  this  offering  within  the  veil. 
Yet  not  *with  this  alone,  but  also  with  a  censer  filled  with  live  coals 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  to  which  handfuls  of  incense  were 
applied,  lJ[iat  there  might  arise  a  cloud  of  fragrant  odours  as  he  en- 
tered the  Most  Holy  Place — ^tho  emblem  of  acceptable  prayer. 
The  meaning  was,  that  with  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  purify 
himself,  and  with  the  blood,  too,  of  atonement  in  his  hand,  he  must 
HBtill  go  as  a  suppliant  into  that  region  of  holiness,  as  one  who  had 
no  right  to  demand  admittance,  but  humbly  imploring  it  from  the 
hand  of  a  gracious  God.     Having  thus  entered  within,  he  had  to 
sprinkle  with  the  blood  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  again  before  tbe 
mercy-seat  seven  times — seveQ.  times  the  number  of  the  oath  or  the 
covenant — and  a  double  act  of  atonement,  the  one  apparently 
having  respect  to  the  persons  interested,  and  the  other  to  the 
apartments  and  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  as  defiled  by  their  de^ 
filements. 

When  this  more  personal  act  of  expiation  was  oompleted,  that  for 
the  sins  of  the  people  commenced.  Two  goa^p  were  presented  at 
the  door  of  the  tabemacje,  which,  though  two,  are  still  expressly 
named  one  victim  (v.  5,  "  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,") 
so  that  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  merely  from  the  natural  im- 
possibility of  otherwise  giving  a  full  representation  of  what  was  to 
be  done ;  the.  one  being  designed  more  especially  to  exhibit  the 
means,  the  other  the  effe<it  of  the  atonement.  And  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  two  goats  were  properly  but  one  sacrifice,  and  ako 
that  they  were  together  presented  by  the  high-priest  before  the 
Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  (v.  7,)  indisputably  stamped  the 
sacrifice  as  the  Lord's.  Nor  was  the  same  obscurely  intimated  in 
the  action  which  there  took  place  respecting  them,  viz,,  the  casting 
of. lots  upon  them;  for  this  was  wont  to  be  done  only  with  what 
peculiarly  belonged  to  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  might  be  his  mind  in  the  matter.  The  point  to  be  deter- 
mined respecting  the  two,  was  not,  which  God  might  claim  for  hixa- 
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f^lty  and  which^  ttiight  Moiig  to  aotother,  but.simply  to  what  par- 
tieulai^  doBtiiiatioa  he  appointed  th,e  two  parts  of  a  sacrifice,  whic)i 
was  wholly  and  exclusiyelj  his  own.  And,  indeed,  the  destiBAtioA 
itself  of  each  as  t^as  detennined  could  not  be  inaterially  different ; 
k  could  not  hare  been  ao  entirely  diverse  or  heterogemeons  destina- 
tion, ^ince  it  appeared  in  itself  an  immaterial  things  which  should 
take  the  one  place,  and  which  the  other,  and  was  only  to  be  deter- 
xaiped  by  the  casting  of  the  lot.* 

Of  these  lots,  it  is  said,  that  tho  one  iras  to  be  for  the  Lord^ 
■apd  the  other  for  the  scape-goat,  as  in  our  rersion,  but  literally 
for  Asazd.  The  one  on  which  the  Lord's,  lot  fell  was  forthwith  to 
be  slain  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  with  its  blood,  as  with  thati>f  the  bullo<?k  previously,  the 
high-priest  agaiji  entered  thQ  Most  Holy  Place,  and  sprinkled,  aa 
i>efore,  the  mercy-seat  first,  and  then  before.it  seven  times ;  inaking 
atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  congregation,  both  as  regarded  their 
persons  and  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle.  After  which,  having 
come  out  from  the  Most  Holy  into  the  Holy  Place,  he  sprinkW 
the  altar  of  incense  seven  times  .with  the  blood  both  of  the  buUock 
and  of  the  goat,  'Ho  cleanse  and  hallow  it. from  the  uncleanness 
of  the  children  of  Israel,"  (v.  18,  oomp.  with  Ex.  xxx.  10.) 

It  was  now,  after  the  o<H0pletion  of  the  atonement  by  blood, 
.that  the.  high-priest  confessed  over  the  live  goat  still  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  ^^  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,"  and  thereaftcpr  sent  him  away, 
laden  with  his  awful  burden,  by  a  fit  person  into  the  wilderness, 
into  a  land  of  separation,  where  no  pian  dwelt.  It  is-  expressly 
said,  Y;  22,  that  this  was  done  with  the  goat  that  he  might  hear  all 
their  iniquities  thither ;  but  these  iniquities,  as  already  atoned  by 
the  blood  of  the  other  goat — the  other  half,  so  to  speaks  of  the 
aacrifice — for  as  on  the  one  hand  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
could  be  no  remission  of  sin  by  the  law  of  Moses,  so  on  the  other 
baikd,  where  blood  wms  duly  shed,  jn  the  way  and  n^anner  the  law 
required,  remission  followed  as  a  matter  of  course*  The  aotion 
mih  this  second  goat,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  dissevered 
from  the  action  with  the  first;  but  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  latter,  and  its  proper  complement.  Hence  the 
second  pr  live  goat  is  represented  as  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  v.  10,  while  atonement  was  being  made  with  the  blood 
of  the  first,  as  being  hims.elf  interested  in  the  work  that  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  a  sense  the  object  of  it.  He  was  presented  there 
— not  to  have  atoneroeiit  made  with  him,  as  is  unhappily  expressed  in 
our  version — but  to  be  covered  upon,  atoned  for,  or  absolved.  And  ' 
it  is  only  after  this  process  of  atonement  and  absolution  is  aceom- 
plished  that  the  high-priest  returns  to  him,  and  lays  on  him  the 
now  atoned  for  iniquities,  that  he  might  carry,  them  away  into  a 
•desert  place.  So  that  the  part  he  has  to  do  in  the  transaction  ie 
simply  t6  bear  them  off  and  bury  them  out  of  sight,  as  things  con- 

*  See  Baehr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  678« 
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eerning  whicE'  the  jndtioe  of  God  had  boon  dattsfied,  which  were 
BO  more  to  be  taken  into  account,  fit  tenants  of  a  land  of  separa* 
tion  and  forgetfulness.* 

Thus  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  when  correctly 
pat  together  and  carefall^  considered,  we  can  have  no  difficnlty  ia 
ascertaining  the  main  object  and  intent  of  the  action  with  the  live 
goat— without  determining  any  thitig  as  to  the  exact  import  of  the 
term  A^azel.  We  shall  give  at  the  end  of  the  cha][>ter  a  brief 
summary  of  the  views  which  have  been  entertained  regarding  it, 
tod  state  the  one  which  we  are  inclined  to  adopt.  But  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  service,  nothing  material, 
we  conceive,  depends  on  it.  What  took  place  with  the  live  goat 
was  merely  intended  to  unfold,  and  render  palpably  evident  to  the 
bodily  eye,  the  effect  of  the  great  work  of  atonement.  The  atone- 
ment itself  was  made  in  secret,  while  the  high-priest  alone  was  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  yet,  as  all  in  a  manner  depended  on  its  success, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a  visible  trans- 
action, like  that  of  the  dismissal  of  the  scape-goat,  embodying  in 
A  sensible  form  the  results  of  the  service.  Nor  is  tt  of  any  mo- 
ment what  became  of  the  goat  after  being  conducted  into  the 
wilderness.  It  was  enough  thaJt  he  was  led  into  the  region  of 
•drought  and  desolation,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  should 
never  more  be  seen  or  heard  of.  With  such  a  destination,  he  waa 
obviously  as  much  a  doomed  victim  as  the  one  whose  life-blood  had 
already  been  shed  and  brought  within  the  vail;  he  went^whero 
*^all  death  lives  and  all  life  dies;"  and  so  exhibited  a  most  striking 
image  of  the  everlasting  oblivion  into  which  the  sins  of  God's  peo- 
ple are  thrown,  when  once  they  are  covered  with  the  blood  of  an 
acceptable  atonement. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  service  were  as  follows :  The  high- 
priest  put  off  the  plain  linen  garments  in  which,  as  alone  appro- 
priate for  such  a  service,  the  whole  of  it  had  been  performed,  and 
laid  them  up  in  the  sanctuary  till  the  next  day  of  atonement  should 
come  round.  Then  having  washed  himself  with  water— which  he 
had  to  do  at  the  beg;inning  and  end  of  every  religious  service— 
and  having  put  on  his  usual  garments,  he  came  forth  and  offered 
a  Burnt-offering  for  himself,  and  another  for  the  people — by  the 
blood  of  which  atonement  was  again  made  for  sin  (implying  that 

•  That  the  sens^  here  given  to  the  expression  in  v.  10  respecting  the  live  goat, 
rhjp  nA3^  to  cover  upon  him,  or  to  make  atonement  fot  him,  is  the  correct  and  only 
well-grounded  one,  may  now  "be  regarded  as  conclusively  «stabUBhed.  Bochart, 
Witsius,  and  many  other  eminent  divines,  did  certainly  render  it  as  in  our  version, 
to  make  atonement  with  him.  But  Cocceius  already  stated  that  he  could  find  no  case 
in  which  the  expression  was  used,  « excepting  Tor  the!  persons  in  Whose  behalf  the 
expiation  was  made,  or  of  the  sacred  utensils,"  when  spoken  of  as  expurgated. 
Baehr  ^xpiessly  affirms,  that  the  means  of  atonement  is  never  marked  by  V;,  but  al- 
ways by  a,  ami  that  the  former  regularly  marks  the  object  of  the  atonement,  (ii.p. 
683.)  Hengstenberg  also  concurs  in  this  view,  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  165, 
who  further  remarks,  that  by  the  live  goat  being  said  to  be  atoned  for,  **he  was 
thereby  identified  with  the  first,  and  the  nature  of  the  dead  was  transferred  to  the 
Hvingj  so  that  the  two  goats  stand  here  in  a  relation  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the 
two  birds  in  the  purification  of  the  leper,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was  first  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  one  skin :  '^«*When  all  this  is  duly  considered,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  bow  futile  the  objections  which  manv,  latterly  Baehr,  have  raised  from  the  case 
of  the  live  goat  against  the  necessity  ^f  death  for  atonemeat. 
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Bin  mingled  itself  tven  in  these  holiest  eeryices,)  m  bj  tiie  iMotion 
irith  the  other  parts  there  was  expressed  anew  the  dedication  of 
their  persons  and  services  to  the  Lord.  The  fat  of  the  sin-of- 
fering also*— as  in  cases  of  8in'K>ffering  generall^-^the  high-priest, 
bnmt  upon  the  altar;  while  the  bodies  of  the  viotims  were — as  in 
the  case  of  sin-offerings  generally  fo.r  the  congregation,  .or  the 
high-priest  as  ita  head,  Ler.  ir*  1*21— carried  without  the  camp 
into  a  clean  place  and  burned  there.  This  could  not  be  in  cons^^ 
qnence  of  anj  defilement  properly  inhering  in  them — ^for  then  it 
ehould  not  have  been  providea  that  the  burning  was  to  be  done  ii^ 
a  clean  place,  and,  besides,  after  the  atonement  had  been  made 
and  accepted  with  the  blood,  the  b)ood  itself  became  most  holy,  and, 
as  a  necesdary  consequence,  the  flesh  also  must  have  been  hqly... 
Hence  in  ordinary  cases  of  sin-offerings  it  was  to  be  eaten  only  by 
holy  persons,  ,by  the  priests;  and  that  the  flesh  in  this  case,  and. 
others  of  a  like  nature,  was  to  be  whoHy  burnt,  and  not  eaten,^ 
arose  from  the  priesthood  themselves,  and  as  representatives  of 
the  congregation,  being  concerned  in  the  sacrifice ;  so  that  it  was 
fit  the  wliole  should  be  consumed  by  fire.  Finally,  the  person  em- 
ployed in  burning  them,  as  also  the  person  who  had  conducted  the 
acape-goat  into  the  wilderness,  were  on  their  return  to  the  oongre* 
gation  to  wash  tiiemselves — ^as  being  relatively  impure;*  not  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense,  for  if  they  nad  really  contracted  guilt,  an 
atonement  would  have  had  to  be  offered  for  them ;  and  the  relative 
impurity  could  only  have  arisen  from  their  having  been  engaged  in 
handling  what,  though  in  itself  not  unclean,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
yet  in  its  meaning  and  design  carried  a  respect  to  the  sins  of  the 
people,* 

lY.  It  is  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  enlarge  on  the  cor* 
vespondence  between  this  most  important  service  of '  the  Old  Tes- 
tament dispensation,  and  the  work  of  Christ  under  the  New,  that 
it  is  the  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  of  all  others  has  re- 
ceived the  most  explicit  application  from  the  pen  of  inspiration. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  most 
especially  and  freqiientiy  refers  when  pointing  to  Christ  for  the 
great  realities  which  were  darklv  revealed  under  the  ancient 
shadows.  He  tells  us,  that  through  the  flesh  of  Christy  given  unto 
death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  a  new  and  living  way  has  been  pro- 
vided into  the  holiest,  as  through  a  vail,  no,  longer  concealing  and 
excluding  from  the  presenoe  of  God,  but  opening  to  receive  every 
penitent  transgressor-^<H)f  which,  indeed,  the  literal  rending  of  the 
rail  at  Christ's  death  fMatth.  zxvii.  51)  was  already  a  matter  of 
fact  announeement ; — that  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  we  can  enter 
not  only  with  safety,  but  even  with  boldness  into  the  region  of 
Ood's  manifested  presence — thi^t  this  arises  from  Christ  himself 
having  gone  with  lus  own  blood  into  the  heavens,  that  is,  present- 

*  The  full  explanation  and  eiUblishnaent  of  what  ii  necetaarily  ftated  with  much 
brerity  here,  both. regard ing  the  barnt-4>fi«ruiga,  and  the  barninf  of  the  tin-offeringa, 
and  the  wmihiuKaof  nen  enploy^i  rnuai  be  reaerved  till  wa  coiaa  Co  tha  differaat 
kinda  of  aacrifica.    ,       . 
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ing  himself  tlare  as  the  Redetaier  of  his  people,  who  had  borne 
for  them  the  curse  of  sin,  and  for  ever  satisfied  the  jnstiee  of*  God 
cdnceming  it;-^and  that  this  sacrifiee  bj  which  aH  this  has  been 
accomplished,  being  that  of  One  infinHelj  precious,  is  attended  with 
lione  ik  the  imperfections  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  sendee, 
bUdt  is  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and 
to  present  the  spirit  as  wdl  as  the  flesh  of  the  sinner  with  accep- 
tance before  God  (Heb;  ix.  z.)  This  is  the  substance  of  tl^  in^ 
formation  giren  ns  respecting  the  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in 
sOr  far  as  thes^  were  fereshad6wed  by  the  services  of  the  day  of 
atonement ;  in  which,  it  will  be  obsetved,  onr  attention  is  chiefly 
drawn  to  a  correspondence  in  the  two  cases  of  essential  relations 
and  ideas.  We  find  no  coantenance  given  to  the  merely  outward 
and  superficial  resemblances,  which  hare  so  often  been  arbitrarily, 
and  sometimes  even  with  palpable  incorrectness,  drawn  by  Chris- 
tian writers ;  such  as  that  in  the  high-priest's  putting  on  and  again 
laying  aside  th6  white  linen  garments,  was  typified  Christ's  as- 
suming, and  then,  when  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  renouncing 
the  likeness  of  $iftful  flesh ;  in  the  two  gdats,  his  twofold  nature ; 
in  their  being  taken  from  the  congregation^  his  bein^  purchased 
with  the  puMic  money;  in  the  slain  goat  a  dying,  in  the  live  goat 
a  risen  Saviour;  or,  in  the  former,  Christ,  in  the  latter,  Barabbas, 
or,  as  the  older  Oooceians  more  commonly  have  it,  the  Jewish  peo* 
pie  sent  into  the  desert  of  the  wide  world,  with  God's  curse  on 
them.  This  last  notion  has  been  revived  b^  Frof^sor  Bush  in 
the  Biblioal  Repository  for  July,  1842,  and  in  his  notes  on  Leviti- 
cus, who  gravely  states,  that  the  live  goat  made  an  atonement  sim- 
ply by  being  let  go  into  the  desert,  and  that  the  Jewish  peojde 
made  propitiation  for  their  sins  by  being  judicially  subjected  to 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  I  In  which  case,  of  course,  the  region  of  the 
lost  should  be  pre-eminently  the  place  for  propitiations;  for  there 
certainly  in  the  fullest  sense  the  wrath  falls  on  men  to  the  utter- 
most! 

We  inevitably  run  into  such  erroneous  and  puerile  conceits,  or 
move  at  least  amid  shifting  uncertainties,  so  long  as  we  isolate  the 
different  parts  of  the  outward  transaction,  and  seek  a  distinct  and 
separate  meaning  in  each  of  them,  apart  from  the  grand  idea  or 
relation  with  which  they  are  connected.  Let  us  rise  above  this 
defective  and  arbitrary  mode  of  conception,  and  fix  our  view  our 
the  real  and  essential  elements  in  the  respective  cases,  and  we 
shall  find  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  the  just  conditions  of  type 
and  antitype,  as  well  as  much  to  confirm  and  establish  the  hearts 
of  believers  in  the  faith.  For  what  doi  we  not  behold  ?  On  the 
one  side,  the  high-priest,  the  head  and  representative  of  a  visible 
community,  all  stricken  with  the  sense  of  sin,  going  under  the  felt 
load  of  innumerable  transgressions  into  the  awful  presence  of  Je- 
hovah, as  connected  with  the  outward  symbols  of  an  earthly  sanc- 
tuary; permitted  to  stand  there  in  peace  and  safety,  because  en- 
tering with  the  ineense  of  devout  supplication  and  the  blood  of  an 
acceptable  sacrifice}  and  in  token  that  all  sin  was  forgiven,  and 
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all  defilement  purged  away,  sendiDg  the  mighty  masa  of  atoned 
guilt  into  the  waste  howlins  wilderness,  to  remain  for  ever  buried 
and  forgotten.  On  the  other  side,  corresponding  to  this,  we  be- 
hold Christ,  the  head  and  representative  of  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
church,  charging  himself  with  all  their  iniquities,  and,  having 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  for  them,  hereafter  ascending  into 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  as  with  his  own  life-blood  shed  in  their 
behalf;  so  that  they  now,  sprinkled  with  this  blood,  or  spiritually 
interested  in  this  work  of  atonement  and  intercession,  can  person 
nallj  draw  near  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace,  their  sbs. 
blotted  out  from  the  book  of  God's  remembrance,  and  shall  in  due 
time  be  admitted  to  dwell  amid  the  bright  eiTulgence  of  his  most 
excellent  ^lory.  Does  faith  stagger,  while  it  contemplates  so  free 
an  absolution,  so  near  an  approach,  so  elevating  a  prospect?  Or, 
having  once  apprehctadedjis  it  apt  to  lose  the  clearness  of  its  view 
and  the  firmness  of  its  grasp,  from  having  to  do  with  things  which 
lie  so  within  the  territory  of  the  unseen  and  etecnal  ?  Let  it  throw 
itself  back  upon  the  plain  and  palpable  transactions  of  the  type, 
which  on  this  account  also  are  written  for  our  learning  and  com- 
fortable assurance.  And  if  truly  oonscious  of  the  buraen  of  sin, 
and  turning  from  it  with  grief  and  hatred  to  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  has  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  to  take  away  its  guilt, 
then,  with  what  satisfaction  Israel  of  old  beheld  the  high-priest, 
when  the  work  of  reconciliation  was  accomplished,  send  their  ini* 
quities  away  into  a  land  of  forgetfulness,  and  with  what  joy  they 
then  rejoiced,  let  us  rest  assured  that  we  are  now  i^arranted  to 
cherish  the  same,  not  doubting  that,  in  the  outward  literalities  of 
the  shadow,  the  Lord  has  portrayed  distinctly  before  us  the  in- 
ward and  hidden  realities  of  the  substanee. 


The  term  Acazel,  which  ii  foor  times  nted  in  connexion  with  Ae  eetemony  of  the 
day  of  atonement,  and  nowhere  eiee,  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  its  exact 
and  determinate  import  is  not.  to  he  pronoanced  on  with  certainty.  It  is  not  pre«^ 
eisely  applied  to  the  live-goat  as  a  designation :  hot  this  goat  is  said  to  be  « for 

1.  Yet  one  of  the  earliest  opinions  prevalent  upon  the  subject  regards  it  as  the 
natne  of  the  goat  himself:  Symmachos,  TQ*yi  aTn^/o^it-ec.  Aqoila  r^.  anoXtXuftfitvnff 
Vttlg.  hirctts  emissarios;  so  tlso  Theodoret,  Cyrill,  Luther,  Heine,  Vater,  and  the 
Knglish  translators,  aeaps-goai.  When  taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  andersrood  to  be 
compounded  of  ag  (r];)'a  goat,  and  atmi  (*7Yfci)  to  send  away.  The  chief  objections  to 
it  are,  that  az  never  occurs  as  a  name  for  a  back  or  he^oat,  (in  the  plural  it  is  used 
as  a  general  designation  for  goatij  bat  in  the  singular  occurs  elsewhere  only  as  the' 
name  for  a  she-goat,)  and  that  in  v.  10  and  26,  Azazel  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  goat,  the  one  being  said  to  be  for  the  other,  ^or  these  reasons,  this  view  is  now 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  8.  It  is  the  name  of  a  place,  either  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain, in  the  wilderness  to  which  the  goat  was  led,  and  from  which  he  was  thrown 
headloBgyOr  a  lottely  region  where  he  was  left;  so  Pseudo  Jonathan,  Abenezra, 
Jarehi,  Bochart,  Beyling,  Reland,  Carpzov,  &c.  The  chief  objection  to  this  view 
is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  what  is  said  irt  v.  10 :  *•  t6  let  him  go  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness,*'  which  would  then  mean,  for  a  desert  place  into  a  desert 
place.  3*  It  is  the  name  of  Satan,  or  an  evil  spirit:  So  the  lxz.  (/iroro^r«i»c  (which 
does  not  mean  « the  sent  away,'*  the  scape*goat,  as  most  of  the  older  interpreter* 
took  it,  and  as  we  are  still  rather  anrprised  to  see  it  rendered  by  Sir  J.  firenton  ia 
hie  recent  translation  of  the  txz.,  but "  the  turner  away,**  **  the  averter."  See  Gesen. 
Thes.j  Kurta,  Mos.  0|»fer,  p.  270.)    So  probably  JosephuSj  Aotiq.  iii.vlO,  3,  aod 
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iliaity  of  t^  Rabbins,  .ta  the  tftrmigest  and.  moat  offensiTe  aenae  this  opinion  warn 
«8poas«d  by  Spencer,  Ammon,  Itoaenrauller,  Oesenius,  who  all  concur  in  holding, 
that  by  Azazel  ia  to  ba  understood  what  waa  called  by  tha  Romans  averrimctta,  a 
aort  of  cacod«mon,  inhabiting  the  deaert,  and  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice,  ao  that 
th^  evils  he  had  power  to  inflict  might  be  averted.  The  opinion  was  first  modified 
by  Witsios,  (who  is  also  substantially  followed  by  Meyer,  Turrettn,  Altine,  fcc.) 
to  indicate  Christ's  relation  to  the  devil,  to  whom  he  was^gtveu  up  to  be  tried  and 
vexed,  but  whom  be  overcame*  And  in  recent  times,  it  1^  4>een  still  farther  no* 
dified  by  Hencstenberg,  who  says  in  his  Ghristology  on  Gen.  iii.,  "The  sending 
forth  of  the  gdht  was  only  a  symbolical  transaction.  By  this  act  the  kingdom  of 
darkneas  and  ics  prinoe  were  renounced,  and  the  sins  to  which  he  had  tempted,  and 
through  which  he  had  sought  to  make  the  people  at  large  or  individuals  among  them 
his  own,  were  fai  a  mannet  sent  hack  to  him ;  and  the  truth  wae  expressed  in  symbol, 
that  he  to  whom  God  grants  forgiveneas,  is  freed  from  the  power  of  evil."  The 
opinion  has  been  still  ferther  explained  and  vindicated  by  the  learned  author  in  Ua 
Eg.  and  Booka  of  Mosea,  where  he  supposes  the  action  to  carry  a  reference  to  tha 
practice  so  prevalent  in  Egypt  of  propitiating,  in  times  especially  of  famine  or 
trouble,  the  evil  God  Typhon,  who  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  delighting  in  the  de- 
aert.  This  reOsrence  he  holds,  however,  not  in  the  gro(is  sense  of  the  goat  being  a 
aacrifice  to  the  evil  spirit;  for. both  goats  he  considers  to  have  been  the  Lord's,  and 
this  latter  only  to  have  been  given  up  by  the  Lord  to  the  evil  spirit,  after  the  forgiven 
sins  were  laid  on  it,  as  indicating  that  that  spirit  had  iB  such  a  case  no  power  to  in* 
jure  or  destroy.  Comp^Zech.  iii.  I,  5.  4.  Many  of  the  greateat  acbolara  on  tha 
continent,  Tholuck  first,  then  Steudel,  Winer,  Baefar,  take  the  word  as  the  Pealpal- 
|brm  of  azal  (h^,)  to  remove,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter,  and  the  putting  in 
its  place  of  an  unchangeable  vowel;  so  that  the  ooeaning  comes  to  be,  for  a  complete 
removing  or  dismissal.  Kurtz  heaitatea  between  thia  view  and  that  of  Hengatenberg, 
but  in  the- result  rather  inclines  to  the  latter.  Certainly  the  contrast  presented  re- 
specting the  destinations  of  the  two  goats,  is  best  preserved  by  Hengstenberg's. 
But  still  to  bring  Satan  into  such  prominence  in  a  religious  rite — ^to  place  him  in  a 
aort  of  juxtaposition  with  Jehovah  in  any  form,  has  an  offenaive  appearance,  and  de- 
rives no  countenance  from  any  other  part  of  the  Moaaic  religion.  And  however 
on  a  thoughtful  consideration  it  might  have  been  found  to  oppose  a  tendency  to 
demon- worship,  with  the  less  thinking  multitude,  we  snspect,  it  would  be  found  to 
operate  in.  a  contrary  direction.  Beaides,  if  it  may  be  olr|ected,  as  it  has'  been,  to 
Tholuck's  view,  that  it  takes  a  very  rare  and  peculiar  way  of  expressing  a  quite 
common  idea,  so  unquestionably  to  designate,  according  to  the  other  view,  the  evil 
spirit,  about  whom,  if  really  intended,  there  should  have  been  no  room  for  mistake 
by  a  name  never  again  occurring,  appropriated  aolely  for  thia  occasion,  is  yet  more 
stl-ange  and  unaccountable. 

This  very  circumstance  of  a  word  having  been  coined  for  the  occasion,  and  entirely 
apprapriated  to  it,  auggests  what  seems  to  me  the  right  view.  That  appeara  to  have 
been  oone  on  two  accounts — partly,  that  no  one  might  suppose  a  known  and  real 
personage  to  be  meant,-  and  partly,  that  the  idea,  which  the  occasion  waa  intended 
to  render  peculiarly  prominent,  might  thus  be  presented  in  the  most  palpable  form 
<**migbt  becocpe  for  the  time  a  sort  of  personified  existence.  The  idea  of  utter  se* 
paratton  or  removal  is  what  Henestenberg,  as  well  as  the  other  eminent  scholars 
who  hold  the  last  opinion  specified^  regard  as  the  radical  meaning  of  the  term;  and 
by  its  form  being  properly  a  substantive,  he  conceives,  that  it  denotes  Satan  as  the 
apostate,  or  separate  one.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  transaction  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  such  an  adversary  is  brought  forward;  and  when  the  goat  is  sent 
away,  it  is  simply  said  to  be  <<  that  he  might  bear  the  iniquities  of  Israel  imo  a  land 
of  separation  "-*the  conductor  of  the  goat  haa  fulfilled  his  commission,  when  he  has 
««let  go  tha  coat  Into  the  wilderness,''  v.  3*^.  To  have  the  iniquities  conveyed  by 
a  symbolicar  action  into  that  desert  and  separate  region,  into  a  state  of  oblivion, 
was  manifestly  the  whole  intention  and  design  of  the  rite.  And  why  might  not  this 
.  condition  of  utter  separateness  or  oblivion,  to  render  the  truth  symbolized  more,  dis- 
tinct and  tangible,  be  represented  as  a  kind  of  existence,  to  whom  God  sent  and 
consigned  over  the  forgiven  iniquities  of  his  people  7  Till  these  iniquities  were 
atoned  for,  they  were  in  God's  presence,  seen  and  manifested  before  him ;  but  now 
he  despatches  them  to  the  realms  of  the  ideal  prince  of  separation  and  oblivion,  that 
they  may  never  more  apfiear  among  the  living  (Micah  vii.  19.)  From  the  great  pe- 
culiarity of  the  service,  it  is  impossible  to  support  this  view  by  any  thing  exactly 
parallel ;  but  there  is  certainly  something  not  veiry  unlike,  in  the  personificatioa 
which  so  often  meets  us  of  Sbeol  or  Hades,  as  the  Great  devourer  and  concealer  of 
men.— Comp.  especially  Psalm  xvi.  10;  xlix.  14;  Isa.  xiv.j  xxv.  8,  kt. 
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.    •    CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HOLY  PLAOB — THB  AITAR  OF  INCENSE — ^THB  TABLE  OF  SHOW- 
BREAD— THE  OANDLESTICE:. 

As  the  Most  Holy  Place  was  peculiarly  for  God  in  tlie  Tent  of 
Meeting,  so  the  Holy  Place  was  peculiarly  for  the  people,  who 
occupied  it  hy  representation  in  the  priesthood.  Into  this  apart- 
xnent  the  priests  went  every  day  to  accomplish  the  service  of  God, 
having  freedom  at  all  times  to  go  in  and  out.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  justly  regarded  as  their  special  habitation ;  and  the  furniture 
and  services  belonging  to  it  would  with  equal  propriety  express 
their  relation  to  God,  as  those  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  expressed  . 
the  rdation  of  God  to  them.  We  shall  find  this  fully  born«  out . 
hy  a  consideration  of  the  several  particulars.    The  first  of  these  is — 

THE  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE, 

Its  position  appears  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  the  vail,  which- 
formed  the  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  indeed  imm^-i. 
diately  in  front  of  it,  ^^Thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  vail,  that  is 
by  the  Ark  of  the  "testimony ;  before  the  mercy-seat^  that  is  over 
the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with  thee,''  (Ex.  xxx.  6.)  Th^ 
meaning  of  the  direction  obviously  is,  that  this  altar  was  to  be 
placed  directly  before  the  vail,  that  is,  near  to  it,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  apartment ;  and  this  for  the  reason,  that  being  so  placed, . 
it  might  th^  more  readily  be  viewed  as  standing  in  a  kind  of  juxta- 
position to  the  mercy-seat.  Hence  also  in  Lev.  xvL  18,  it  is  called 
^Hhe  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,'*  being  as  near  to  his  throne  as 
the  claily  service  to  be  performed  on  it  admitted.  In  regard  to  its 
form  and  structure,  it  was  to  be  a  cubic  square,  and  two  cubits  in 
height;  made  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  with  jutting  points 
or  corners  called  horns,  and  a  crown,  or  ornamented  edge  of  gold. 
That  it  was  an  altar,  determines  it  to  have  been  for  sacrifice  of 
aome  sort,  or  offerings  to  God;  but  not  oiTerings  of  blood,  which 
had  to  do  with  sin  and  atonement.  .  The  only  altar  for  these  was 
without  the  tabernacle,  where  the  worshipper  must  have  been  re* 
Gonciled  and  purified,  before  he  could  obtain  admission  as  a  guest 
into  the  Lord's  house.  And  when  admitted  there,  as  his  inter- 
course with  God  must  now  be  of  a  closer  kind,  being  the  inter- 
course of  one  who  had  already  come,  into  a  friendly  relation  to 
God,  so  the  kind  of  sacrifice  presented  on  this  altar  we  naturalljr 
expect  to  form  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  innermost  desires 
and  feelings  of  a  devout  spirit.  On  this  accoiint,  also,  it  probably 
was,  that  of  all  the  articl^s  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place,  the  altar 
of  inpense  alone' was  sprinkled  with  blood  on  the  day  of  atonement; 
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as  being  the  highest  in  order  of  them  all,  and  the  one  that  held  a 
peculiarly  intiiiiate  relation  to  th^  meroy-seat;  hence  most  fitly 
taken  to  represent  them  all. 

The  incense,  for  the  presentation  of  which  before  the  Lord,  this 
altar  was  erected,  was  a  compoBttion  formed  o$four  kii^ds  of  sweet 
spices,  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense-r-of  which 
the  latter  alone  is  known  with  certainty.  The  composition  was 
made,(we  have  every  reason  to  think,  with  the.  view  of  yielding  the 
most  fragrant  and  refreshing  odour.  The  people  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  use  it  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  a^d  the  priests  re- 
stricted to  ifi  alone  for  burning  on  the  altar— that  there  ought  be 
associated  with  it  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sacredness.  It  possessed 
the  threefold  characteristic  of  '^salted  (not  tempered  together,  aa 
first  in  the  lxz.,  and  from  that  transferred  into  our  version,  Ex. 
XXX.  35 ;  see  Ainsworth  there,  and  Baehr,  i.  p.  424,)  pure,  holy;" 
that  is„  having  in  it  a  mixture  of  salt,  the  symbol  of  uncorruptneas, 
but  otherwise  unmixed  or  unadulterated,  and  set  apart  from  a  com- 
mon to  a  sacred  use.  And  the  ordinance  connected  with  it  was» 
that  when  the  officiating  priest  went  in  to  light  the  lamps  in  the 
evening,  and  again  when  he  dressed  the  lamps  in  the  morning,  he 
was  to  place  on  this  golden  altar  a  pot  of  the  prescribed  incense, 
with  live  coals  taken  from  the  altar  without,  that  there  might  be 
*^a  perpetual  incense'*  ascending  before  the  Lord  in  this  apart- 
ment 01  his  house. 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  indicated  with  sufficient  plainness 
even  in  Old  Testament  scripture^  and  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  might  have  been  Conjectured  from  the  nature  and  position  of 
the  altar.  Kius  the  Psalmist  says,  **Let  toy  prayer  be  set  before 
thee,  as  the  incense,"  (exli.  2,)  literally.  Let  my  prayer,  incense^ 
be  set  in  order  before  thee,  implying  that  prayer  was  in  the  reality, 
what  incense  was  in  the  symbol.  The  action  also  in  Isaiah,  vi.  3, 
4,  where  the  voice  of  adoration  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
filling  of  the  temple  with  smoke,  proceeds  on  the  same  ground;  as 
by  the  stooke  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense, the  only  thing  of  that  description  to  be  seen  there,  and 
which,  then,  as  an  appf  opriate  symbol,  accompanied  the  ascription 
of  praise  by  the  cherubim.  Passing  to  New  Testament  scripture, 
though  still  referring  to  Old  Testament  times,  we  find  the  people 
without  enga^d  in  prayer,  while  Zacharias  was  offering  incense 
within  (Luke  i.  10,}  doing  in  word,  what  he  was  doing  m  action. 
And  in  the  book  of  Revelation  the  prayers  of  saints  are  once  and 
i^gain  identified  with  the  offering  of  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
before  the  throne  (Rev.  v.  8;  viii.  8,  4.*)  ' 

*  In  the  last  of  these  panagee  the  incense  is  said  to  have  been  offered  *^witk  the 
prayers  of  saints,"  whence  some  have  gathered  that  the  two*  were  different,  that  the 
incense  symbolized  only  Christ's  intercession,  and  not  the  prayers  of  saints.  (See, 
for  example,  Symington  on  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Christ,  p.  364.)  But 
then  in  eh.  v.  8,  the  incense  is  expressly  cklled  « the  prayers  of  saints."  And  it  is 
the  usual  style  of  the-  Apocalypse  to  cot^j^e  the  syinbol  with  the  reality,  as,  he* 
side  the  instance  before  us,  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  cbarches,  the  white  linen 
and  Che  tighteooaness  of  the  sainu^  &e. 
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That  the  devotional '  exetciftiefl',  the  prayers  of  God's  f»itrhfa1 
peapi%  flhoDld  have  been  symboHsed  by  this  offering  of  itcense,  . 
may  pdBsibly  carry  in  the  view  of  many  ti  somewhat  arbitrary  ap- 
pearance. Yet  there  is  a  very  natural  connexion  between  the  two, 
wliich  persons  accaitomed  to  the  rites  of  a  sytabolical  worship 
conld  have  had  no  difficulty  in  apprehending.  For  what  are  -the 
odoT^'s  of  plants  and  flowers,  but  the  sweet  breath,  in  a  manner, 
which  th^y  exhale  ?  The  outgoing,  the  efflorescence  of  that  fra- 
grant life  that  is  in  them?  And  taking  prayer  in  its  largest  sense^ 
which  we  certainly  ought  to  do  here,  as  consisting  in  the  exercise 
of  all  devout  feelmg  and  spiritual  desire  toward  God — in  the  due 
celebration  of  his  adorable  perfections — in  thanksgiving  for  the 
rich  and  innumerable  mercies  received  from  his  bountiful  hand — 
in  humble  supplication  for  his  favour  and  blessing — if  we  undefr- 
B^and  prayer  m  this  wide  and  comprehensive  sense,  how  can  it  be 
toore  suitably  regarded  than  as  the  breath  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
aoul?  What  is  it  btit  the  pouring  out  befote  God,  and  to  God,  of 
the  heist  an<l  holiest  affections  of  the  renewed  heart?  What  but 
the  soul's  goine  forth  to  unite  itself  in  appropriate  actings  with  the 

Seat  centre  of  Being,  and  to  devote  its  own  inmost  being  to  him  t 
r  such  spiritual  sacrifices,  it  is  saying  little,  that  the  presentation 
of  them  at  fitting  times  is  a  homage  due  to  God  from  his  redeemed 
ofibpring.  '  The  permission  to  offer  them  is,  on  their  part,  a  high 
and  ennobling  privilege,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  rise  to  sit 
in  heavenly  places  with  Christ,  and  occupy  the  lofty  position  of 
princes  with  God.  Nor  when  done  in  sincerity  and  truth,  can  it 
ever  fail,  on  God's  paYt,  to  meet  with  the  warmest  reception  and 
most  favourable  regard.  In  such  breathings  of  childlike  confidence 
and  holy  affection,  he  takes  special  delight ;  and  the  fragrant  odours 
arising  from  ineense  of  the  sweetest  spices,  could  not  be  mor^ 
^teful  id  the  bodily  sense,  thaft  is  the  sweet-smelling  savour  of 
the  prayers  of  saints  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  a  gracious  God. 

But  let  it  be  carefully  remembered  what  kind  of  devotions  rise 
with  such  acceptance  to  the  sanctuary  above.  That  the  altar  of 
incense  stood  before  the  Lord,  under  his  immediate  eye,  intimates 
fhat  the  adorations  and  prayers  he  regards  must  be  no  formal 
service,  in  which  the  lip  rather  than  the  heart  is  employed;  but  a 
felt  approach  to  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  and  a  real  trans- 
action between  the  soul  and  Him.  That  this  altar,  from  its  very 
position,  stood  in  a  close  relation  to  the  mercy-seftt  or  propitiatory, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  character  and  the  live  coals  that  ever 
burned  in  its  golden  vials,  stood  in  an  eout^lly  close  relation  to  the 
altar  of  bumt-ofiering  on  the  other,  tells  us,  that  all  acceptable 
prayer  must  ground  itself  on  the  manifested  grace  of  a  redeeming 
God,  and  draw  its  breath  of  life,  in  a  manner,  from  that  blessed 
work  of  propitiation,  which  he  has  himself  provided  for  the  sinfuK 
And  since  it  was  ordained  tKat  "a  perpetual  incense  before  the 
Lord*'  should  be  ever  ascending  from  the  altar — since  injunctions 
so  strict  were  given  for  ha  vine  the  earthly  sanctuary  made  pecu- 
liarly and  constantly  to  bear  wie  character  of  a  house  of  prayer, 
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XBOSt  gnlpablj  deaf  must  they  be  to  the  voii^e  of  instrnctioii  that 
isQuea  from  it,  if  they  do  i^t  hear  enforced  on  all  who  belong  to 
the  spiritual  temple  of  an  elect  church,  each  a  lesson  as  this— Prsj 
without,  ceasing ;  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  the  very  element  of  your 
being;  your  beginning  ^nd  ending  are  alike  here;  all,  from  first  to 
last,  must  be  sanctified  by  prayer ;  and  if  this  be  neglected,  neither 
ean  you  fitly  be  named  a  house  of  God,  nor  have  you  any  groand 
to  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  your  means  of  grace  and  op- 
portunities of  usefulness. 

THE  TABLE  OF  SHOW-BREAD. 

This  table  was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  other  articles 
in  the  tabernacle— of  the  same  height  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant^ 
but  half  a  cubit  narrower  in  breadth — and  as. the  table  was  for  a 
service  of  food,  a  provision-board,  it  had  connected  with  it  what, 
in  our  version  are  called  ^^di^es,  spoons,  covers,  and  bowls,"  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  table  among  men.  It  is  proper  to 
notice,  however,  that  these  names  scarcely  suggest  what  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  exact  nature  and  design  of  the  articles  in 
question.  What  on  such  a  table  could  be  the  use  of  spoons  or 
covers,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  The  rendering  accordingly^ 
of  these  parts  of  the  description  may  with  good  reason  be  inferred 
to  be  erroneous,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  of  them  most  certainly 
was  so.  Of  the  four  subsidiary  s^ticles  mentioned,  (Ex.  xxv.  29,) 
the  first  (r^vp)  were  probably  a  sort  of  platters  for  carrying  the 
bread  to  and  from  the  table,  on  which  also  it  might  stand  there; 
the  second  (p^ia  from  ns  the ,  hollow  of  th^  hand,)  some  sort  of 
hollow  cups,  or  vessels,  possibly  for  the  frankincense,  (the  Lxx. 
have  expresslv  centers;)  the  third  and  the  fourth  (nwp)  and  (m;i»&,) 
with  which  the  latter,  in  Ex.  xxv.  29,  and  in.  Numb.  iv.  7,  the 
former,  have  coupled  with  them  the  additional  expression  ^^to  pour 
withal,"  (not  to  cover  withal,  as  in  our  version,)  were  most  likely 
the  vessels  appropriated  for  the  wine,  and  are  probably  rendered 
with  substantial  correctness  by  the  Lzx.  by  words  corresponding 
to  ''bowls  and  cups.'*  That we^cannot  fix  more  determinately  the 
form  and  use  of  these  inferior  utensils,  is  of  little  moment;  as  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  simply  such  as  were  required 
for  the  provisions  and  services  connectea  with  the  table  itself. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  provisions  here  presented,  the  main 
part,  we  find,  consisted  of  twelve  cakes,  which,  when  placed  on  the 
table,  were  formed  into  two  rows  or  piles.  The  twelve,  signature 
of  the  covenant-people,  evidently  bore  respect  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  indicated,  that  in  the  symbolical  desisu  of  these 
cakes,  the  whole  covenant-people  were  equally  interestea  and  called 
to  take  a  part.  These  cakes,  as  a  whole,  were  called  the  ''show- 
bread,"  literally  *' bread  of  faces  or  presence.''  The  meaning  of 
the  expression  may,  without  difiSculty,  be  gathered  from  Ex.  xxv. 
30,  where  the  Lord  himself  n^mes  it  "show-bread  before  me  al« 
ways;"  it  was  to  be  continually  in  his  presence,  or  exhibited  before 
his  face,  and  was  hence  appropriat.ely  desi^^nated  "show-bread," 
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or  "bread  of  presence/*  The  liable  was  neVer  to  be  without  it; 
and  on  the  return  of  every  Sabbath  iriorniQg,  the  old  materials 
irere  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  supply  furnished. 

It  lias  been  thought,  that  something  more  must  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  peculiar  designation  "bread  of  presence,"  than  we 
have  now  indicated,  since,  if  this  were  all,  the  altar  of  incenso  and 
the  golden  candlestick  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  called 
the  altar  and  candlestick  of  presence — which,  however,  they  never 
are  (Baehr.)  But  a  special  reason  can  easily  be  discovered  for 
the  peculiar  appropriation  of  this  epithet  to  the  bread,  viz:,  to  pre- 
vent the  Israelite^  from  supposing,  what  they  might  otherwise,  * 
gerhnps,  in  their  carnality  have  done,*  that  this  bread  was,  like 
read  in  general,  simply  for  beifig  eaten ;  to  instruct  them,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  rather  for  being  seen  and  looked  oti  with 
complacency  by  the  holy  and  ever-watchful  eye  of  God.  They 
would  thus  more  easily  rise  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  use, 
from  the  symbol  to  the  reality.  The  bread,  no  doubt,  was  eaten 
by  the  officiating  priests  each  Sabbath ;  not  on  the  table,  however, 
hut  only  after  having  been  removed  from  it,  and  simply  because, 
heing  most  holy,  it  might  not  be  turned  to  a  profane  use,  but  must 
he  consumed  by  God's  familiars  in  his  own  house.  As  connected 
with  the  table,  its  design  was  served  by  being  exhibited  and  seen, 
for  the  well-pleased  satisfaction  and  favourable  regard  of  a  righteous 
Gt>d ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  fitter  designation  than 
the  one  given  to  it,  of  show-bread,  or  bread  of  presence.* 

But  in  what  character  precisely  was  this  bread  laid  upon  the 
table?  We  are  furnished  with  the  answer  in  Lev.  xxiv.  8,  where 
it  is  described  as  "  an  offering  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  a 
perpetual  covenant;"  so  much,  therefore,  taken  from  their  sub- 
stance, and  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  God.  It  was,  consequently, 
a  kind  of  sacrifice;  and,  as  the  altar  of  God  was  in  a  sense  his 
table,  so  this  table  of  his  in  turn  possessed  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  an  altar  ;t  the  provision  laid  on  it  had  the  character  of  an  offer- 
ing. Hence,  also,  there  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  each  of  the 
two  rows  a  vessel  with  pure  frankincense  (Lev.  xxiv.  T,)  which  was 
manifestly  designed  to  connect  the  offering  on  the  table  with  the 
offering  on  the  altar  of  incense,  and  to  show,  that  they  not  only 
possessed  the  same  general  character  of  offerings  presented  by  the 
people  to  the  Lord,  but  also  that  there  existed  a  near  internal  re- 
lationship between  the  two:  "Thou  shalt  put  pure  frankincense 
upon  each  row  for  the  bread,  for  a  memorial  (a  calling  to  remem- 
brance, viz.  of  the  covenant-people  before  the  Lord,)  an  offering 

•  We  baye  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  express  refutation  of  Baehr's  view — 
who  understands  by  the  show-bread  that  (spiritual)  bread  by  which  one  comes  \o" 
Bee  the  face  of  God,  the  proper  food  and  nourishment  of  a  divine  life — as  we  conceive 
it  to  be  entirely  arbitraxy,«nd  utterly  at  variance  with  what  U  said  of  it  as  an  offer- 
ing, and  an  offering  from  the  people  to  God.  Bush,  however,  follows  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Baehr^  and  might,  we  think,  in  this  as  in  some  other  cases,  have  given  , 
his  master  a  little  more  specific  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  him.  As  for 
Baumgarten's  optnioa,  we  scarcely  know  what  he  precisely  means. 

t  Sicut  enim  ara  mensa  Dei,  ita  mensa  Dei  ara  qu<pdam  erat,  araque  plane  vicem 
^stabat.— Outram,  De  Sac.  L.  I.  c.  8,  §  7. 
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of  fire  auto  tlie  LorcU^  Now,  the  presentfttion  of  inoMense  WM  just, 
as  we  have  seeni  an  embodied  prayer;  and  the  placing  of  a  vessel 
of  iacense  upon  this  bread  was  like  sending  it  «p  to  God  on  the 
wings  of  devotion.  It  implied  that  the  spiritual  offering  sym- 
bolized by  the  bread  was  to  be  ever  presented  with  supplication, 
and  only  when  so  presented  could  it.  meet  with  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  Heaven.  Thus  hallowed  and  thus  presented,  the  bread 
became  a  most  sacred  thing,  and  could  onlv  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
in  the  sanctuary;  ^^for  it  is  most  holy  (a  noly  of  holies)  unto  him, 
of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord,,  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual  statute.'* 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  the  view  of  helping  us  to 
understand  the  symbolical  import  of  the  show-bread,  that  there 
was  not  only  frankincense  set  upon  each  row,  but  also  a  vessel  or 
possibly  two  vessels  of  wine  placed  beside  them.  This  is  not,  in- 
deed, stated  in  so  many  words,  but  is  clearly  implied  in  the  mcA- 
tion  made  of  bowls  or  vessels  for  "pouring  ou,t  withal,"  or  making 
libation  with  them  to  God.  Wine  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
kin4of  drink  constantly  used  for  the  purpose;  and  the  simple  men- 
tion of  such  vessels,  for  such  a  purpose,  must  have  been  perfectly 
8u£B  event  to  indicate  to  the  priesthood  what  was  meant  by  this  part 
of  the  provisions.  Still,  from  the  table  deriving  its  name  from  the 
bre^d  placed  on  it,  and  from  the  bread  alone  being  specially  noticed, 
we  are  certainly  led  to  regard  it  as  by  much  the  more  important 
thing,  the  main  part  of  the  provisions,  and  the  wine  only  as  a  kind 
of  accessory,  or  fitting  accompaniment.  But  these  two,  bread  or 
corn  and  wine,  were  always  regarded  in  the  ancient  world  as  the 
primary  and  leading  articles  of  bodily  nourishment,  and  were  most 
commonly  put  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  means  of  life 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37;  Judges  xix.  19,  Ps.  iv.  7;  Hftg.  ii.  12;  Luke 
vii.  33 ;  xxii.  19,  20,  &o.)  And  from  the  two.  being  placed  together 
on  this  table,  with  precisely  such  a  prominence  to  the  bread  as 
properly  belongs  to  it  in  the  .field  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubi,  that  something  must  have  been  symbolized  here,  which  bore 
a  respect  to  the  divine  life,  similar  to  what  these  did  in  the  natural. 

But  the  things  presented  here^  we  have  already  shown,  possessed 
the  character  of  an  ofiering  to  the  Lord ;  if  spiritual  food  was  sym- 
bolized, it  must  have  been  so  in  respect  to  him ;  and  how,  it  will 
naturally  be  asked,  could  his  people  present  any  thing  to.  him  that 
might  with  propriety  be  regarded  a^  ministering  nourishment  or 
support  to  the  all-sufficient  God?  Not  certainly  as  if  he  needed 
•  any. thing  from  their  hands,  or  could  derive  actual  refreshment  from 
whatever  they  might  be  capable  of  yielding  in  his  service.  But 
we  must  remember  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  God,  and 
he  again  to  Israel — their  relation  first  in  respect  to  what  was  visible 
and  outward,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving, 
how  fitly  what  was  here  presented  in  that  lower  department  of 
things  shadowed  forth  what  was  due  in  respect  to  things  spiritual 
and  divine.  The  children  of  the  covenant  were  sojourners  with 
God,  in  that  land  which  was  peculiarly  hi^,  and  on  which  his  bless- 
ing, if  they  Only  remained  faithful  to  the  covemvpt,  was  perpetually 
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to  rest.-  On  their  part,  they  were  to  obtain  br^ad  and  wine  in 
abundance  for  the  comfortable  support  of  their  bodily  natures,  as 
the  fruH  of  their  laboure  in  the  cultivated  fields  and  luxuriant  Tine^ 
yards  of  Canaan.  And  even  in  this  point  of  view,  th#y  owed  a  re- 
tarn  of  tribute-money  to  God,  as  the  absolute  Lord  and  sovereign 
of  the  landj  in  token  of  their  holding  all  in  fief  of  him,  and  derivins 
their  increase  from  the  riches  of  his  lt>ounty*  This  they  were  called 
to  render  in  their  tithes,  and  first-fruits,  and  i^imilar  oiTeringSn 
But  as^the  table  of  show-bread  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  God's 
house,  where  all  bore  a  religious  and  moral  character,  it  is  with 
the  spiritual  alone  we  have  here  to  do,  and  with  the  outward  and 
natural  only  as  the  symbol  of  that.  The  children  of  the  covenant 
had  most  of  all  a  spiritual  relation  to  fill,  as  the  occupiers  of  God's 
territory  and  the- guests  of  his^  house;  they  had  a  spiritual  work  to 
do  for  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom,  and  in  the  doing  of  which 
they  had  also  from  his  hand  the  promise  of  fruitfulness  and  bless- 
ing. How  was  such  a  result  to  discover  itself?  What  here,  oor- 
responds  to  the  bread  and  wine  obtained  in  the  province  of  nature? 
What  but  an  increase  of  righteousness,  for  which  the  gracious  soul 
ever  hungers  and  thirsty,  and  which,  the  more  it  grows  in  the  divine 
life,  th^  more  must  it  desire  to  have  realized.  But  as  the  divine 
life  exists  in  its  perfection  with  God,  he  must  also  supremely  desire 
the  same ;  he  must  seek  for  a  becoming  return  of  righteousness  froia 
his  people,  as  if  it  were  his  necessary  food ;,  and  with  such  a  spiritual 
increase  they  must  never  leave  his  house  unfurnished.  Had  th^ey 
been  the  subjects  of  an  earthly  kinc,  it  would  have  been  their  part 
to  keep  bis  table  replenished  wiUi  provisions  of  another  kind, 
suited  to  the  wants  of  this  life ;  but  being  a  Spivit,  infinitely  ex- 
alted Above  the  pressure  of  outward  necessities,  and  seeking  what 
is  good  only  from  his  love  to  the. interests  of  righteousness,  it  is 
their  fruitful  obedience  to  his  commandments,  their  abounding  in 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  sood  report, 
on  which,  as  the  very  end  of  all  the  privileges  he  had  conferred, 
his  soul  ever  was,  as  it  still  is,  supremely  set ;  these  are  the  pro- 
visions which,  as  labourers  in  the  kingdom,  they  must  be  ever 
serving  on  his  table ;  and  on  these  his  eye  ever  rests  with  holy 
satisfaction,  when  sent  up  with  the  incense  of  true  devotion  from 
the  humble  and  pious  worshipper. 

If  the  whole  communitv  of  Israel  had  entered  aright  into  the 
mind  of  God,  they  would,  m  the  ordinance  of  the  show-bread,  have 
seen  this  to  be  their  calling,  and  laboured  with  holy  diligence  to 
fulfil  it.  It  Was  done  in  reality  only  by  the  spiritual  portion  of  the 
seed,  vho  too  frequently  formed  but  a  fragment  of  the  whole.  To 
such,  however,  Cornelius  is  plainly  represented  as  belonging,  even 
though  he  had  not  yet  received  an  outward  standing  in  the  com- 
milnity  of  the  faithful,  when,  in  the  language  of  this  ordinance,  it 
is  said  of  him,  that  ^^  his  alms-deeds  and  his  prayers  came  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God  " — ^for  a  memorial,  or  bringing  to  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  worshipper  for  his  good,  the  very  description  giv6n 
of  the  .object  of  the  show-bread  and  its  attendant  inc^e.    For 
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Ood  never  calld  his  pet^ple  to  Berre  him  Tor  naaght.  He  seeks  from 
Ihem  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  onlj  that  he  maj  send  them  in 
return  larger  reeonipenees  of  blessing.  And  every  act  of  grace, 
ever  J  deed  of  righteousiness  that  proceeds  from  their  bands,  dotes  for 
them  in  the  upper  sanctnarj  the  part  of  a  remembrancer,  putting 
their  Heavenly  Father,  as  it  were,  in  mind  of  his  promises  of  love 
and  kindness.  What  encouragement  to  be  faithful!  How  does 
God  strew  the  path  of  obedience  with  allurements  to  tho  practice  of 
every  good  and  pious  work !  And  in  proportion  to  his  anxiety  in 
securing  these  happy  results  of  righteousness  and  blessing,  so  must 
be  his  disappointment  and  indignation,  when  scenes  of  an  opposite 
kind  present  themselves  to  his  view.  Of  this  a  striking  represen- 
tation was  given  by  the*  symbolical  action  of  our  Lord,  in  blasting 
the  fig-tree,  on  which  he  went  to  seek,  but  found  no  fruit  (MattL 
xtu  19,)  and  in  the  parableij  of  the  barren  fig-tree  in  the  vineyard, 
and  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  to  whom  a  certain  householder  let 
out  his  vineyard  (Luke  xiii.  6-9;  Matth.  zzi.  38-43;  comp.  also 
Isa.  V.  1-7.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  lesson  taught  in  the  or- 
dinance of  the  show-bread  speaks  witli  a  still  louder  voice  to  the 
Christian,  than  it  could  possibly  do  to  the  Jewish  church;  as  the 

£Tts  of  grace  conferred  now  are  much  larger  than  formerly,  and 
e  revenue  of  glory  which  God  justly  expects  to  accrue  from  them, 
should  also  be  proportionally  increased.  We  accordingly  find  in 
New  Testament  Scripture  the  strongest  calls  addressed  to  believers, 
urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  riffhteousness ;  and  every  doctrine, 
as  well  as  every  privilege  of  grace,  is  plied  to  the  purpose  of  quick- 
ening them  to  run  the  way  of  God's  commandments.  So  much  is 
this  the  characteristic  of  the  gospel;  that  its  highest  demands  on 
the  obedience  of  meH  come  always  in  connexion  with  its  fullest  ex- 
hibitions of  grace  to  their  seuls;  and  nothing  can  bo  more  certain 
than  that  according  as  they  become  subject  to  its  influence,  they 
are  effectually  taught  to  "  deny  themselves  to  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and'  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
world.*'* 

THE  QOLDEH  CANDLESTICK. 

This  is  the  only  remaining  article  of  sacred  furniture  in  the 
Holy  Place  of  the  tabernacle.  Its  position  was  td  be  on  the  south 
side,  opposite  the  table  of  show-bread,  the  altar  of  incense  being 
in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  vail  of  separation.  It 
was  Aot  so  properly  a  candlestick,  as  a  stand  or  support  for  lamps. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  made  with  one  erect  stem  in  the  centre,  and 
on  each  side  three  branches  rising  out  of  the  main  stem  in  regular 
gradation,  and  each  having  at  the  top  a  place  fitted  for  holding  a 
lamp,  on  the  same  level  and  of  the  same  construction  with  the  one 

*  The  provisions  pf  the  table  of  sb«w-breai)  were  evidently  of  the  same  nature,  and 
carried  the  same  moral  import  with  the  meat  and  drink  offering}  and  some  additional 
femarka  will  naturally  fall  to  be  madie  when  we  treat  of  these,  which.  Oaay  be  re- 
garded as  svpplementary  to  whtft  has  been  written  .before* 
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in  the  centre.  The  material  was  of  solid  gold,  and  of  a  talent  in 
weight ;  bo  that  it  must  have  b^en  one  of  the  costliest  articles  in 
the  tabernacle. 

In  the  description  giyen  of  the  candlestick  nothing  is  said  of  its 
height,  or  of  the  proportbns  of  its  several  parts.  Both  in  the 
stem,  however,  and  in  the  branches  there  was  to  be  a  threefold  or- 
nament wrought  into  the  stractore,  called  *^  bowls,  knops,  and 
flowers."  The  bowls  or  cups  appear  to  have  been  fashioned  so  as 
to  present  some  resemblance  to  the  almond-tree  (Ex.  xzv.  83,)  as, 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  they  are  called  ^'almond-shaped  cupe." 
The  kn<^s  or  globes  are  supposed  by  some,  in  particular  by  Baehr, 
to  have  been  pomegranates;  but  the  word  used  in  the  original  is 
not  that  elsewhere  employed  for  pomegranates,  and  there  is  no  va^ 
lid  ground  for  holding  such  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  here. 
That  they  were  some  sort  of  rounded  figures  is  all  we  can  certain- 
ly know  of  them.  And  from  the  relative  position  of  the  three,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  flowers  come  last,  it  seems  out  of  place  to  find 
in  the  candlestick  a  representation  of  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  with  a 
trunk,  and,  on'each  side,  three  flowering  and  fruitful  branches.  We 
should,  at  least,  proceed  o»  fanciful  ground,  did  we  make  any 
thing  depend  for  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  on  this  notion ; 
and  for  any  thing  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  figures  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  designed  simply  as  graceful  and  appropriate 
ornaments.  Its  being  ot  solid  sold  denoted  the  excellency  of  that 
which  it  symbolized;  and  the  light  it  diffused  being  sevenfold  (seven 
being  the  signature  of  the  holy  covenant,  hence  of  sanctification, 
holiness,)  denoted  that  all  was  of  fin  essentially  pure  and  sacred 
character. 

In  the  lamps  on  this  candlestick  Aaron  was  ordered  to  burn  pure 
olive  oil ;  but  only,  it  would  seem,  during  the  night.  For  in  Ex. 
xxvii.  21  he  is  commanded  to  cause  the  lamps  to  burn  "  from  eve- 
ning to  morning  before  the  Lord ;"  and  in  ch.  xxx.  7, 8,  his  '^  dressing 
the  lamps  in  the  morning"  is  set  in  opposition  to  his  'lighting 
them  in  the  evening."  The  same  order  is  again  repeated  in  Lev. 
xxiv.;8.  And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  read  in  1  Sam.  iii.  3, 
of  the  Lord's  appearing  to  Samuel  "  before  the  lamp  of  God  went 
out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord"^-wbich  can  only  mean  early  in  the 
morning  before  sunrise.  Josephus,  indeed,  mentions,  that  the  cus- 
tom was  to  keep  the  lamps  burning  night  and  day ;  but  this  only 
indicates  that  the  arrangement  in  the  second  temple  varied  from 
the  original  constitution*.  The  candlestick  appears  to  have  been 
designed  in  its  immediate  use  to  form  a  substitute  for  the  natural 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  it  must  hence  have  been  intended  that  the 
outer  vail  should  be  drawn  up  at  break  of  day,  as  in  ordinary  tents, 
so  far  as  to  give  light  sufficient  for  any  ministrations  that  might 
require  to  be  performed  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  symbol  has  received  such  repeated  illustration  in  other 

parts  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  difference 

of  opinion  as  to  its  fundamental  import,  and  main  'idea.     In  the 

first  chapter  of  Revelation,  the  image  oocurs  in  its  original  form, 

VOL.  n.r— 18   . 
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*^  the  BOTet  golden  lamps  *'  (not  candlestioks,  as  in  onr  yersion,  but 
the  seven  lamps  on  the  one  candlestick,)  Tfhich  are  explained  to 
mean  "the  seven  churches.*'  These  churches*  however,  not  as  of 
themselves,  but  as  replenished  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  full  of 
holy  light  and  energy ;  and  hence  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  we  again  meet  with  seven  lamps  of  ire  before  the  throne  of 
God,  which  are  said  to  be  "the  seven  spirits  of  God"— either  the 
One  Spirit  of  God  in  his  varieties  of  holy  and  spiritual  workin^^ 
or  seven  presiding  spirits  of  light  fitted  by  that  Spirit  for  the  mi- 
nistrations referred  to  in  the  heavenly  vision.  Throughout  Scripture 
— as  we  have  already  seen  in  ch.  iii.  of  this  part — oil  is  uniformly 
taken  for  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  so»  not  less  with  re- 
spect to  its  fight-giving  property,  as  to  its  qualities  for  anointing 
and  refreshment ;  and  hence  the  prophet  Zechariah,  ch.  iv.,  repre- 
sents the  exercise  of  the  Spirit's  gracious  and  victorious  energy  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  under  the  image  of  two  olive. trees  pouring 
oil  into  the  golden  candlestick— rthe  church  being  manifestly  imaged 
in  the  candlestick,  and  the  Spirit's  assisting  grace  in  the  perpetual 
current  of  oil,  with  which  it  was  supplied.  Clearly,  therefore,  what 
we  see  in  the  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  is  the  churdi's  relation 
to  God  as  the  possessor  and  reflector  of  the  holy  light  that  is  in 
him,  which  she  is  privileged  to  receive,  and  bound  to  give  forth  so 
constantly  that  where  she  is  there  must  be  no  darkness,  not  though 
all  around  may  be  enwrapped  in  the  shades  of  midnight.  She 
must  ever  appear  to  be  dwelling  in  a  region  of  light,  and  under 
God  the  bountiful  dispenser  of  it  to  others* 

But  what  exactly  is  meant  by  darkness  and  light  in  this  rela- 
tion ?  Darkness,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  element  of  error,  of  cor- 
ruption and  sin ;  the  rulers  of  darkness  are  the  heads  and  instiga- 
tors of  all  malice  and  wickedness ;  and  the  works  of  darkness  are 
the  manifold  fruits  of  unrighteous  principle.  Light,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  element  of  moral  rectitude,  of  sound  knowledge  or 
truth  in  the  understanding,  and  holiness  in  the  heart  and  conduct. 
The  children  of  light  are  those  who,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  have  been  brought  to  love  and  practise  the  princi- 
ples of  righteousness ;  and  the  deeds  of  light  are  such  as  may  stand 
the  examination  and  receive  the  approval  of  God.  When  of  God 
himself  it  is  said,  that  "he  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all,"  it  implies,  not  only  that  he  is  possessed  of  all  spiritual  dis- 
cernment so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  with  unerring  precision 
between  the  evil  and  the  good,  but  also  that  this  good  itself,  in  all 
its. principles  of  truth,  and  forms  of  manifestation,  this,  and  this 
alone,  has  place  in  his  character  and  government.  And  so,  when 
the  apostle  writes  to  believers  (Eph.  Y.  8,)  "Ye  are  light  in  the 
Lord,  walk  as  children  of  the  light,"  he  immediately  adds,  with  the 
view  at  once  of  explaining  and  of  enforcing  the  statement,  "  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (or  of  light,  as  it  is  now  generally  read)  is 
in  all  goodness, and  righteousness,  and  truth;"  these  are  the  signs 
and  manifestations  of  spiritual  light,  and  only  in  so  far  as  your 
life  is  distinguished  by  these,  do  you  prove  and  verify  your  title  to 
the  name  of  children  of  light. 
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The  ordinance,  therefore,  of  the  golden  candlestick,  with  its 
sevenfold  light,  told  the  church  of  that  age,  tells  the  church,  in- 
deed, of  every  age,  that  she  must  hear  the  image  of  God,  ever 
,  walking  in  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  shining  forth  in  its  holy 
beauties  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  others.  Our  Lord 
virtually  gives  a  voice  to  the  ordinance  when  he  says  to  his  disci-' 
plc9,  '^  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ;  let  your  light  se  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  your  Fa- 
ther in  heaven/'  Or  it  may  be  heard  in  the  stirring  addres&.of 
Isaiah,  pointing  to  Christian  times,  ''Arise,  shine,  for 'thy  light  id 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  arisen  upon  thee:"  Now,  . 
daughter  of  Zion,  now  especially,  since  He  has  come  who  is  the 
life  and  the  light  of  men,  it  is  day  with  thee ;  therefore,  not  a  time 
to  slumber  and  take  thy  rest,  but  to  be  up  and  doing  in  thy  Mas- 
ter's service.  Self-pleasing  inaction,  or  unhallowed  enjoyment,  is 
no  privilege  in  God's  kingdom.  He  has  brought  to  thy  hand  the. 
richest  talents  of  grace,  not  that  they  may  be  wrapt  up  in  a  nap- 
kin, but  faithfully  laid  out  for  the  glory  of  him  who  conferred  them. 
Arise,  therefore,  and  shine ;  reflect  the  light  which  has  shone  from 
heaven  upon  thy  soul ;  give  forth  true  and  living  manifestations  of 
that  glory  which  the  Spirit  of  glory  has  poured  around  thy  spiritual 
condition :  and  as  that  light  is  all  holy  light,  and  that  glory  pecu- 
liarly consists  in  the  revelation  of  God's  pure  and  blessed  cha^ 
racter  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  high  calling  is  fulfilled  only 
in  so  far  as  the  life  and  the  power  of  godliness  manifest  themselves 
in  thy  walk  and  conduct.'*' 

*  Tbfoughout  the  whole  of  this  chapter  I  have  avoided  referring  to  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  older  typologists,  or  the  run  of  comnnentators.  It  woald  have  taken 
ua  too  long  to  expose  every  error,  and  it  seemed  better  to  notice  none  till  we  had 
unfolded  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  several  parts.  And  this, 
we  trust,  has  appeared  ^o  natural,  and  is  so  folly  borne  out  by  the  language  of  Scrip- 
tare,  that  the  c<A)trary  opinions  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed.  Indeed,  nd- 
thing  more  ia  needed  than  to  look  at  them,  to  see  how  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory 
they  commonly  are  even  to  those  who  propound  them.  Baehr,  indeed,  speaks  dog- 
matically enough*  although  his  fundamental  error  regarding  the  general  design  of  the 
Tabernacle,  formerly  referred  to,  carried  him  here  also  for  the  most  part  in  the  wrong 
direction.  But  take,  for  exataple,  what  Scott  says  in  his  commentary  regarding  the 
aliow-bread,  \Chich  may  be  paralleled  by  n^any  similar  explanations  s  *<  They  (the 
cakes)  might  typify  Christ,  as  the  bread  of  life  and  the  continual  food  of  the  souls  of 
bis  people,  having  offered  himself  unto  God  for  them;  or  they  may  denoie  the  ser- 
vices of  believers,  presented  before  God  through  him  and  accepted  for  his  sake;  or, 
the  whole  may  mean  the  communion  betwixt  our  reconciled  Father  and  his  adopted 
children  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  as  it  were,  feast  at  the  same  table,"  &c.  What  can 
any  one  make  of  this  diversity  of  meaning  ?  When  the  mind  is  treated  to  so  many 
and  such  different  notions  under  one  symbol,  it  necessarily  takes  in  none  distinctly ; 
they  become  merely  so  many  perbaps's;  and  instead  of  multiplying  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  ordinance,  we  only  deprive  it  of  any  certain  sound  whatever. — 
The  ground  of  most  of  the  erroneous  interpretations  on  the  furniture  and  services 
of  the  Holy  Place,  lay  in  understanding  all  directly  and  peculiarly  of  Christ,  ^t  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  viewing  him  as  the  Head,  the  Pattern,  and  Fore- 
runner of  bis  people,  every  thing  that  was  here  shadowed  forth  concerning  them  is 
true  in  a  higher  and  pre-eminent  sense  of  him.  His  prayers,  his  work  of  righteon?;- 
ness,  and  his  exhibition  of  the  light  of  divine  truth  and  holiness,  take  precedence  of 
all  that  in  a  like  kind  ever  has  been,  or  ever  may  be,  presented  by  the  members  of 
his  body.  But  as  Christ's  whole  undertaking  is  something  giti  generis,  and  ch'eHy 
to  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  salvation  and  access  to  heaven,  provided  by  God  for 
tbem,— as  under  this  view  it  was  already  symbolized  in  the  furniture  and  services  of  this 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THC  OPPE&mOS  AND  SB&VICfiS  CONNECTftD  WITH  TH£  B&AZEIT  ALTAR  IH 
THB  COURT  OF  THE  TABCRKACLE — 81N-OFPER1N6S — TRESPASS-OF- 
FKRIirOS — BURNT-OFFERINGS— PEACE  OR  THAKK-OFFERIKOfl — MEAT- 
OFFSRINOS. 

Wb  found  it  necessary,  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  apartments  and  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  to  ex- 
amine the  relation  in  which  the  whole  stood  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  in  the  court,  and  this  we  found  it  impossible  properly  to 
explain,  without  investigating  the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice,  as 
expressed  in  the  more  important  acts  and  operations  connected  with 
it.  What  was  said  there  must  here  be  taken  for  granted  and  kept 
in  recollection.  It  was  common  to  all  sacrifices  of  blood  that  there 
was  in  them,  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  a  remembtance  of  sin,  and, 
on  the  part  of  Qod,  a  provision  made  for  his  reconciliation  and 
pardon.  The  death  of  the  animal  represented  the  desert  due  to 
nim  for  sin,  the  wages  of  which  is  death.  God's  appointing  the 
life*blood  of  his  own  guiltless  creature  to  be  shed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  afterwards  sprinkled  on  his  altar,  denoted  that  he  ac- 
cepted this  symbolically  as  an  atonement  or  substitution  for  the  life 
of  the  guilty  offerer,  and  typically  implied  that  he  would  in  due 
time  provide  and  atccept  a  real  atonement  or  substitution  in  Christ. 
In  so  far  as  the  ancient  believer  might  present  the  blood  of  his  sa- 
crifice according  to  the  manner  prescribed,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
believer  now  appropriates  by  faith  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  in 
each  case  alike  the  blessed  result  is— *he  is  justified  from  sin,  and 
has  peace  with  God. 

But  it  is  evident,  on  a  moment's  consideration,  that  while  the 
things  now  mentioned  form  what  must  have  been  the  fundamental 
and  most  essential  part  of  every  sacrifice,  various  other  things,  of 
a  collateral  and  supplementary  kind,  were  necessarily  required  to 
bring  out  the  whole  truth  connected  with  the  sinner's  reconciliation 
and  restored  fellowship  with  God,  as  also  to  give  suitable  expres- 
sion to  the  diversified  feelings  and  affections,  which  it  became  him 
at  different  times  to  embody  in  his  acts  of  worship.  If  any  thing 
like  a  complete  representation  was  to  be  given  by  means  of  sacri- 
fice of  the  sinner's  relation  to  God,  there  must,  at  least,  have  been 
something  in  the  appointed  rites  to  indicate  the  different  degrees 
of  guilt,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  sinner,  not  only  of  his  own 
sinfulness,  but  also  of  his  obligations  to  the  mercy  of  God  for 
restored  peace,  his  several  states  of  comparative  distance  from  God 

Most  Holy  Place,  it  is  better  and  more  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
consider  the  things  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place  as  directly  referring  only  to  the 
works  and  services  Af  Christ's  people. 
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and  nearness  tokim,  and  the  manifold  couBeqnences,  both  in  respect 
to  his  condition  and  his  character,  growing  ont  of  his  acceptable 
approach  to  God.  This  QOvld  no  otherwise  be  done  than  by  the 
institution  of  diflferent  kinds  of  sacrifice,  suited  to  the  ey^r  varying 
circumstances  of  the  worshipper ;  or  by  the  different  kinds  of  vicr 
tims  employed  in  the  same  sacrifice,  the  particular  actions  with  their 
blood,  the  use  made  of  their  several  parts,  or  the  supplementary 
services  with  which  the  offering  of  them  was  accompanied.  In 
these  respects,  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  symbolical  expres- 
sion of  a  very  considerable  variety  of  states  ^and  feelings.  And 
it  was,  more  particularly,  by  its  minute  prescriptions  ana  diversi* 
fied  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  formed 
80  decided  an  improvement  on  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  ancient 
world.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  this  species  of  worship  was  com* 
paratively  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  character.  There  appear  to 
have  been  at  most  but  two  distinct  forms  of  sacrifice,  and  these 
probably  but  slightly  varied — the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace-of- 
fering. That  such  distinctions  did  exist,  as  to  constitute  tWQ  kinds 
of  sacrifice  under  these  respective  appellations,  seems  unquestion- 
able, from  mention  being  made  of  both  at  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  5,)  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar 
distinctions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  and  also  from  the  indications 
that  exist  in  earlier  times  of  a  feast  in  connexion  with  certain  sac- 
rifices, while  it  was  always  the  characteristic  of  the  burnt-offering, 
that  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  But  the  line  Qf  demarkation 
between  the  two  probably  limited  itself  to  th^  participation  or  non- 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  offerers  of  a  poi*tion  of  the  sacri- 
fice^ leaving  whatever  else  might  require  to  be  indicated  respecting 
the  state  or  feelings  of  the  worshipper,  to  be  either  expressed  in 
words,  or  to  exist  only  in  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  own 
mind. 

It  is  apparently  on  account  of  this  .greater  antiquity  and  more 
general  character  of  the  burnt  and  peace-offerings,  that  they  take 
precedence  in  the  prescriptions  given  in  Leviticus  concerning  the 
sacrifices.  The  priority  in  point  of  order,  after  the  Mosaic  ritual 
was  introduced,  belonged,  however,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  sin-of- 
ferings ;  and,  accordingly  on  those  occasions,  when  a  series  of  of^^ 
.ferings  was  presented,  the  sin-offerings  invariably  came  first  (Ex. 
xxix.;  Lev.  v.,  viii.,  ix.,  xvi.,  &c.)  The  change  introduced  by  the 
giving  of  t^e  law  was  the  cause  of  this.  The  law  necessarily  brought 
with  it  the  knowledge  of  sin.  It  did  not,  indeed,  originate 
such  knowledge ;  but  it  imparted  much  clearer  views,  and  pro- 
duced a  far  deeper  consciousness  of  sin,  than  generally  existed 
before  its  promulgation.  And  as  consciousness  of  sin  i^  the  foun- 
dation and  starting-point  of  all  sacrifice,  that  kind  of  sacrifice  in 
which  the  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement  were  brought  most  prominently 
out,  was  fitly  regarded  as  holding  the  first  place  in  the  sacrificial 
system.     With  it,  thjsrefore,  we  begin. 
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THC  SIN-OrPERlKO. 


Tuis  species  of  sacrifice  has  so  peculiarly  to  do  with  sin^  that 
its  very  name  is  identified  with  it  ("^»";)  in  Hebrew,  th«  pommou 
term  for  sin  is  also  the  term  for  sin-offering.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  has  specitilly  to  do  with  sin,  and  aims  at  atonement, 
in  the  most  explicit  and  definite  sense.  This,  we  have  already 
seen,  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  sin-offerings  presented  on 
the  day  of  atonement  for  the  priesthood  and  the  people.  And  in 
respect  to  ordinary  occasions,  they  primarily  differed  from  the 
other  sacrifices,  that  they  were  connected  with  some  ipeeial  acU  of 
sin  (Lev.  iv.-v.-13.*)  feut  in  the  description  given  of  these  oc- 
casions there  are  two  peculiarities,  from  which  the  opponents  of 
a  vicarious  atonement  have  often  sought  to  invalidate  that  vital 
doctrine.  The  first  peculiarity  has  respect  to  the  prominence 
^  given  to  merely  bodily  and  external  defilements :  such  as  touching 
the  carcass  of  an  unclean  person  or  beast.  But  that  these  are 
far  from  being  alone,  or  even  chiefly  intended — that  the  notice 
taken  of  them  rather  forms  a  supplementary  direction,  lest  the 
people  should  think  such  comparatively  small  offences  were  not  in- 
cluded, must  be  evident  to  every  one,  who  reads  attentively  the 
whole  section,  and  compares  the  portion  v.  1-^13,  where  alone  such 
sins  are  specified,  with  the  preceding  chapter,  where  there  is  no 
specification  of  particular  sins,  and  where  the  only  description 
given,  repeated  each  time  in  regard  to  the  priest,  the  congrega- 
tion, the  ruler,  and  t)ie  private  individual,  is  of  sijis  committed 
^^  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  God."  In  an  economy  which 
had  the  decalogue  for  the  root  and  basis  of  dl  its  legislation,  it  is 
impossible  but  that,  under  such  a  description,  transgressions  of  a 
religious-moral  nature  must  have  been,  not  only  included,  but  even 
mainly  and  primarily  intended. 

The  other  peculiarity  has  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sins 
have  been  committed,  described  as  "through  ignorance,"  (nijva, 
hhhgagahj)  unawares,  or  unwittingly.  Jhis  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  imply  that  the  sins  referred  to  could  scarcely  be  trans^ 
gressions  in  the  strictly  moral,  but  only  in  a  kind  of  accidental  or 
ceremonial  sense,  and  that  sin-offerings  being  appointed  only  for 
such,  it  argues  nothing  as  to  the  mind  of  God  regarding  trans- 
gressions of  a  properly  moral  nature.  But  this  view  proceeds  on 
un  entire  misapprehension  of  the  proper  force  of  the  original  ex- 
pressioi)..  It  does  include  sins,  indeed,  committed  in  tlfis  ordinary 
sense  through  ignorance,  wliile  the  transgressor,  as  it  is  said,  "wist 
not"  that  he  was  transgressing.  But  even  in  such  cases,  the  ig- 
norance for  the  most  part  must  itself  have  been  culpable,  arising 

*  The  whole  of  this  portion  treats  of  the  sin-offermgs,  and  bnly  at  t.  U  does  the 
law  of  the  trespaM-offering  hegin.  The  division  of  the  chapters 'here  is  part  ten* 
larly  unhappy.  That  the  wqra  trtspaf*  is  sometimes  used  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  arises  from  these  two  kinds  of  offering  having  much  in  common,  and 
in  particular  from  the  circumstance  that  every  sin  for  which  a  sin-offering  was  to  be 
presented,  might  be  called  a  trespass,  in  the  sense  meant  by  the  original.  But  of 
this  afterwards,  under  the  trespasa-offering. 


from  tliat  want  of  ^^are  and  watchfulneefi,  ifhich  those  were  Btrictlj 
bound  to  exercise,  who  had  Qod's  law  rerealed  to  them,  that  they 
might  avoid  all  occasions  of  offence.  Hence  even  the  fearful  sin* 
of  the  Jews  in  cmcifying  our  Lord,  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  done 
ignorantlj,"  (Acts  iii.  17 ;)  and  the  lusts  of  a  corrupt  and  de- 
praved nature  generally  are  called  in  1  Peter  i.  14,  <'  the  lusts  in 
ignorance."  xhe  expression,  therefore,  as  Archbishop  Magee 
justly  infers,"^  ^^  besides  sins  of  ienorance,  includes  likewise  a)l 
such  as  were  the  consequence  of  human  frailty  and  inconsidera- 
tion,  whether  committed  knowingly  and  wilfully  or  otherwise.  It 
stands. opposed  to  sins  committed  ^with  a  high  hand,'  (Numb.  zv. 
22-28,)  that  is,  deliberately  and  presumptuously,  for  which  no  atone- 
ment was  admitted.  So  that  the  efBoacy  of  the  atonement  was 
extended  to  all  sins  whieh  flowed  from  the  infirmities  and  passions 
of  human  nature;  and  was  withheld  only  from  those  which  sprang 
from  a  deliberate  and  audacious  defiance  of  the  divine  authority. 
This  view  is  also  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  examples  given  of 
the  particular  sins  which  called  for  the  atonement,  i&nd  among  which 
fraud,  lying,  rash  swearing  or  perjury,  licentiousness,  are  to  be 
found." 

But  still,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  that  even  when  the  limits 
are  thus  extended  within  which  provision  was  made  for  the  atone«- 
ment  and  pardon  of  sin,  the  provision  was  greatly  deficient,  and 
gave  but  a  feeble  exhibition  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God— ^ 
since  all,  who  had  gone  in  the  course  of  transgression  beyond  the 
limits  in  question,  had  the  fearful  doom  pronounced  against  them, 
'Hhev  shall  be  cut  off  from  their  people."  But  it  must  be  re* 
membered,  the  whole  had  resnect  to  a  people  in  covenant  with 
God ;  the  mercies  he  provided  lor  them  in  his  institutions  of  grace, 
were  covenanted  mercies,  such  as  by  the  handwriting  of  God  they 
had  a  right  and  privilege  to  claim.  And  if  the  boon  had  been 
extended  beyond  the  limits  specified — if  the  deliberate  and  auda- 
cious offender  had  been  included  in  the  provision  for  pardon,  what 
a  license  would  inevitably  have  been  given  to  transgression  ?  How 
would  the  sinner  have  encouraged  and  hardened  himself  in  his 
ways  of  iniquity,  if  he  could  have  reckoned  on  the  fordiveness  of . 
God,  on  presenting  what  he  could  so  easily  procure,  a  xid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin-offering  ?  Indeed,  the  grand  aim  and  scope  of  the 
whole  dispensation,  ^^be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  would  speedily 
have  gone  into  oblivion,  unless  the  covenant  had  excluded  presump*  . 
tuous  sins  from  the  benefit  of  its  provisions  of  mercy.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  that  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  si^s, 
might  sometimes  actually  obtain  inercy,  and  be  brought  to  repen- 
tance and  peace.  But  in  so  far  as  this  might  be  the  experience 
of  any,  their  case  lay  without  the  circle  of  God's  ordinary  dealings ; 
the  mercy  extended  to  them  was  not  covenanted,  but  peculiar, 
extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  we  may  reasonably  infer  singu- 
larly rare  also  in  its  exercise ;  for  their  state  of  mind  was  that 

*  Oa  Atonement,  37th  note,  where  this  point  is  very  ably  and  mtitfactorily  arr 
gwd ;  see  also  Henf  stenberg  on  Ps.  xcx.  13,  and  Outram^  de  Sac.  L<  i.  13,  §  4.  * 
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irhkh  God  ttsoally  abandons  to  its  own  lusts,  tlie-  state  of  Mm,  of 
whom  it  is  written:  ^^  He  that  hardeneth,  his  neck  shall  suddenly 
be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedj." 

The  principle,  on  which  this  part  of  the  tlivine  procedure  was 
based,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Judaism,  but  reappears  in 
Christianity,  and,  indeed,  in  a  still  more  severe  and  awful  form : 
^^  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  oon  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing, 
and  hath  done  despite  unto,  the  Spirit  of  grace?"  ^' There  is  a 
sin  unto  death,  I  da  not  say  that  ye  shall  pray  for  it" — ^the  sin, 
namely^  of  a  wilful,  obstinate,  heaven-danng  •  opposition  to  the 
wavs  of  God,  and  the  demands  of  righteousness,  and  which,  under 
a  dispensation  of  grace,  can  usually  belong  only  to  such  as  have 
grieved  the  Spirit  of  God,  till  he  has  finally  left  them: — ^A  sin, 
therefore,  which  lies  beyond  the  province  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
There  are  miracles,  of  grace,  which  God  may  possibly  work  evea 
upon  such,  without  giving  any  account  of  lus  matters ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  they  are  as  rare  in  their  occurrence  as  they  are 
singular  in  their  character,  and  it  were  the  height  of  presumption 
to  expect  them* 

That  there  was  to  be,  in  this  respect,  no  essential  difference  in 
principle  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations,  was 
rMidered  manifest  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  by  the  judg- 
ment inflicted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for  their  deliberate  -sin  re- 
gardiug  the  purchase-money  of  their  possession.  This  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  pa^lel  the  case  of  the  piteumptuous  Sabbath- 
breaker,  at  the  commencement  of  the  former  dispensation  (Numb. 
zv.,) — ^viewed  as  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  God  respecting  the 
desert  of  transgression.  But  with  the  chatige  of  dispensation,  a 
corresponding  change  was  introduced  as  to  the  part  which  die 
church  was  to  take  in  dealing  with  such  cases.  In  014  Testament 
times,  when  all  was  ordered  with  the  view  of  presenting  an  outward 
and  symbolical  representation  of  a  perfect  state — the  land,  the 
Lord's  inheritance^  and  all  its  inhabitants,  his  redeemed,  covenant- 
people — the  presumptuous  offender  could  not  be  suffered  to  live ; 
and  if  he  did  not  himself  make  his  escape  from  the  sacred  territory, 
the  congregation  must  with  their  own  hand  make  good  his  excision 
from  their  number  by  the  punishment  of  death,  ^ut  that  punish- 
ment, under  such  a  dispensation,  was  the  image  of  eternal  death, 
which  is  the  .full  and  proper  recompense  of  the  presumptuous  and 
impenitent  transgressor.  And  the  New  Testament  church  having 
this  future  judgment  clearly  disclosed  to  it,  as  ready  to  be  executed 
by  God  himself  upon  such,  she  is  justly  withheld  from  the  execu- 
tion of  that  outward  shadow  of  the  doom;  if  it  may  still  at  times 
fitly  come  into  execution,  the  bolt  of  Omnipotence  itself  must  give 
the  stroke.  But  the  church  has  no  longer  to  wield  the  carnal 
sword ;  her  part  is  simply  to  bring  sinners  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
and  with  such  as  may  sin  wilfully  after  having  come  there  and  re- 
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ceived  the  kiioifl64ge  of  th«  trnth,  to  ca;st  them  ont  from  her  pale 
as  an  unclean  thing — thus  delivering  th6m  oyer,  as  irrecoverable  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  to  the  region  where  Satan,  not  the 
8pirit  of  Ood  works,  that  the j  may  there  wait  the  execution  of  God's 
final  judgment — ^unless,  by  some  miracle  of  grace,  he  should  still 
awaken  them  to  repentance,  (Heb.  x.  26 ;  1  Cor.  v.  2,  6,  13 ;  1  , 
Tim.  i.  20.)  Such  is  an  outline  of  what  may  be  called  the  divine 
order,  under  both  dispensations  respectively.  But  the  imperfec* 
tions  connected  with  their  human  administration  have  in  each 
case  alike  prevented  it  from  being  properly  realized.  In  former 
times,  there  would  sometimes  be  a  difficulty,  even  where  there  was 
a  willingness,  to  determine  exactly  whether  a  transgression  was 
really  of  the  kind  for  which  no  atonement  was  provided;,  and  the 
spirit  of  unfaithfulness^  which  so  generally  characterized  the  more 
influential  members  of  the  covenant,  would  naturally  manifest  it*- 
self  in  an  aversion  to  execute  the  sentence  written.  Ilence,  in 
the  history,  we  find  so  many  traces  of  those  being  sufiered  to  live, 
and  even  to  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  nations, 
whoy  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  should  have  been  cut  off  from  the 

Jeople  of  the  Lord.  And  in  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,' 
ow  extensively  a  similar  spirit  of  defection  and  unfaithfulness  has 
Prevailed  in  respect  to  her  correlative  department  of  duty,  is  un- 
appily  a  matter  of  too  flagrant  notoriety.* 
To  return  now  to  the  sin-offering  appointed  to  be  made  for  such 
cases  of  transgression  as  admitted  of  atonement^— we  are  met,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  a  diversity  in  the  victims — a  gradation  in 
value,  which  was' evidently  intended  to  mark  the  more  or  less  offen- 
sive character  of  the  sin  to  be  atoned.  When  the  sin  was  that  of 
a  private  member  of  the  congregation,  the  offering  was  to  be  a* 
female  kid  of  the  goats  (for  which  in  cases  of  poverty  a  substitute 
was  allowed  of  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  and  where 
the  poverty  was  extreme,  a  little  flour.)  For  a  ruler,  the  offering 
was  to  be  a  male  kid;  for  the  congregation  and  the  High-priest, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  a  young  bullock ;  but  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  when  the  sin-offering  of  the  congregation  consisted  of 
two  goats,  that  of  the  High-priest  was  a  bullock ;  because,  not  only 
representing  the  people  in  his  official  capacity,  but  also  standing 
in  a  relation  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God,  his  sins  possessed  a 
darker  and  more  aggravated  character.     There  was  thus  perpe- 

*  If  the  Tiew  here  given  be  properly  attended  to,  there  will  be  no  difficnity  fn  per- 
ceiving the  mistaken  and  groundleit  nature  of  the  contrast  so  often  drawn  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  if  the  one  wer«  all  severity,  and  the  other  all  mercy,  as 
if  a  spirit  of  judgment  beJonged  to  the  one,  to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
in  the  other.  Judaism  could  not  in  that  case  have  formed  a  fitting  preparation  for 
Christianity.  And  then,  what  can  be  made  of  such  declaratione  in  New  TesUment 
scripture  itself,  as  throw  the  balance  entirely  on  the  other  side:  «  More  tolerabla 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon  ** — "  if  every  transgression  of  disobedience  received  a  just  recom- 

Knse  of  reward,  how  shall  im  escape  7"  '<  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  a\\iM  he 
thought  wortby>"  &e.  There  is  a  real  correspondence  between  the  dispensation*: 
in  both  alike  ari  excision  for  the  deliberate,  presumptuous  offender— but  that  mani* 
fes^ting  itself  in  the  one  case  by  the  infliction  of  temporal  death,  in  the  other  by  the 
delivering  up  of  the  offender  to  the  judgment  of  eternal  death. 
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taall J  brought  out  in  connexion  with  the  meaxM  of  ftibnement,  the 
solemn  truth,  that  while  all  «in  is  so  offenaive  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  as  to  deserve  the  penalty  of  death,  it  grows  in  offensive- 
ness  with  the  rank  and  number  of  the  transgressors ;  and  that  so 
far  from  there  being  in  God's  kingdom  any  such  partiality^  as  mighl 
infer  a  privilege  of  sinning,  the  higher  always  one's  standing  there^ 
the  greater  is  the  IHvine  displeasure  and  judgment  against  the  ini- 
quity committed.  Hence  also  the  word  by  Ezekiel,  ix.  6 :  ^^  Slay 
utterly  old  and  young,  and  begin  at  my  sanctuary." 

But  the  chief  and  most  distinctive  peculiarity  in  this  species  of 
sacrifice  was  the  action  with  the  blood,  which,  though  variously 
employed,  was  always  used  so  as  to  give,  a  relatively  strong  and 
intense  expression  to  the  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement.  When  the 
offering  had  respect  to  a  single  individual,  a  ruler  or  a  private 
member  of  the  congregation,  the  blood  was  not  simply  to  be  poured 
round  about  the  altar,  but  some  oi  it  also  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar — its  prominent  points,  its  insignia,  as  they 
might  be  called,  of  honour  and  dignity.  But  if  it  was  for  the  sin 
of  the  High-priest,  or  of  the  congregation  at  large,  besides  these 
actions  in  the  outer  court,  a  portion  of  the  blood  was  to  be  carried 
into  the  Sanctuary,  where  the  priest  Waa  to  sprinkle  with  his  fingev 
seven  times  before  the  inner  vail,  and  again  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense.  It  was  to  be  done  in  the  Holy  Place,  before  the 
vail,  because  that  was  the  symbolical  dwelling-place  of  the  High- 
priest,  or  of  the  congregation  as  represented  by  him ;  and  up<m 
the  altar  of  incense,  in  particular^  because  that  was  the- most  im* 
portant  article  of  furniture  there,  and  one  also  that  stood,  as  al* 
readv  noticed,  in  a  near  relation  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  A 
still  nigher  expression,  and  the  last,  the  highest  expression  which 
could  be  given  of  the  ideas  in  question  by  means  of  the  blood,  waa 
presented  when  the  High-priest  on  the  day  of  atonemoit  w^enl 
with  the  blood  of  his  own  and  the  people's  sin-offering  into  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  and  sprinkled  the  meroy-seat — ^the  very  place  of  Je- 
hovah's throne.  In  this  action  the  sin  appeared  on  the  one  hand, 
rising  to  its  most  dreadful  form  of  a  condemning  witness  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  Grod,  and,  on  the  other,  the  atonement  as* 
sumed  the  appearance  of  so  |)erfect  and  complete  a  satisfaction, 
that  the  sinner  could  come  nigh  to  the  seat  of  God,  and  return 
again,  not  only  unscathed,  but  with  a  commission  from  him  to  banish 
the  entire  mass  of  guilt  into  the  gulf  of  utter  oblivion. 
^  It  is  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sin-offering  as  God's  spe- 
<»al  provision  for  removing  the  guih  of  sin — from  what  might  be 
called  the  intensely  atoning  power  of  its  blood,  that  the  other  ar- 
rangements arose,  whieh  were  made  concerning  it.  The  blood  was 
so  sacred,  that  if  any  portion  of  it  should  by  accident  have  come 
upon  the  garments  of  the  persons  ofliciating,.the  garment,  "where- 
on it  was  sprinkled,  was  to  be  washed  in  the  Holy  Place,"  (Lev.  vi, 
27,)  it  must  not  be  carried  out  on  that  beyond  the  proper  region  of 
consecrated  things.  The  flesh  was  not  consumed  upon  the  altar 
— the  fat  alone  was  burned,  as  being  the  most  excellent  partf  the 


fittest  16  be  set  apart  immediately  for  God,  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  xlr. 
18;  Pb.  Ixxjci.  16;  Numb,  xviii.  12,  &c.,)  and  though  the  kidneys 
and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  or  rather  the  greater  lobe  of  the  liver, 
which  had  the  caul  attached  to  it,  are  also  mentioned  as  parts 
to  be  burnt,  jet  it  was  simply  from  their  being  so  cloeely  connect- 
ed with  the  fat,  that  they  were  regarded  as  in  a  manner  one  with 
it  (whence  in  Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  80,  81,  all  the  parts  actually  burnt 
are  called  simply  the  fat.)*  But  while  the  flesh  itself  was  not 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  it  was  declared  to  be  most  holy,  and 
could  be  eaten  by  none  but  the  officiating  priests,  and  by  them 
only  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tabernacle.  And  if  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  prepared  was  earthen,  receiving  as  it  must 
then  have  done  a  portion  of  the  substance,  it  was  required .  to  be 
broken,  as  too  saored  to  be  henceforth  applied  to  a  common  use ; 
or  if  of  bra^s,  it  Wag  ordered  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed  in  Watet*, 
that  not  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  flesh  so  holy  might  come  in 
contact  with  common  things,  or  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  sanctuary.  This  eating  by  the  priesthood  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sin-ofiering,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  done,  not  simply  because  it 
was  most  holy,  but  ^^also  that  they  might  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
cohgregation,  to  make  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord,"  (Ler. 
z.  17.)  This  cannot  m^an,  that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-ofTeritig  still 
had  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  as  it  were,  inhering  in  it,  and  that 
the  priests,  by  devouring  the  one,  made  finally  away  with  the  other. 
In  that  case,  the  flesh  must  rather  have  been  regarded  as  most  pol- 
luted, instead  of  being  mosl  holy.  But  the  atonement  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  was  made,  when,  after  the  imposition  of  hands^ 
the  penalty  of  death  was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  and  its  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  of  God.  This  denoted  that  its  life-blood  was 
not  only  eiven^  but  also  accepted  by  God  in  the  room  of  the  sin- 
ful. And  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests  as  at  once  God's 
familiars,  and  the  people's  representatives,  could  only  be  intended 
to  give  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
oonciliatioik— to  show  by  their  incorporation  with  the  sacrifice,  how 
entirely  through  it  th^  guilt  had  been  removed,  and  the  means  of 
removing  it  converted  even  into  the  sustenance  of  the  holiest  life; 
The  "  bearing  of  the  iniquity,"  therefore,  was  bearing,  not  in  re- 
ference to  guilt,  but  in  reference  to  expiation,  bearing  it  away  as 
forgiven,  and  exhibiting  the  perfected  result  of  the  atonement.  It 
was  just  doing  in  another  form  substantially  what  was  done  by  .the 
action  with  the  live  goat  on  the  day  of  atonement.t 

*  This  explanation  of  the  fat  and  adjoining  parti,  which  ii  now  generally  adopted^ 
we  regard  as  mnch  more  natural  and  coniialent  than  the  one  formerly  maintained  by 
most  Christian  divines,  and  supported  by  some  Jewish  authorities,  viz.,  that  the  fat 
was  the  emblem  of  corruption,  and  the  inward  parts  of  the  seat  of  human  depravity. 
In  that  caee>  the  whole  inwards  must  always  have  been  burnt,  and  especially  tbo 
whole  liver  and  the  heart— which  was  not  the  ease.  Why  not  also  the  bowels  as  the 
^eat  of  feeling  and  affection  ?  But  the  interpretation  went  entirely  en  a  wrong  ground 
— when,  the  animal  was  killed,  the  enrse  was  abolished,  the  r^ative  impurity  |^ne<^ 
and  not  the  worst,  but  the  best  was  fittest  to  he  given  to  the  Lord. 

t  the  older,  and,  indeed,  ooost  also  of  the  recent  typologists  completely  misunder* 
stood  this  eating  of  the  Aesh  of  the  sin-offering,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  eating  of  the 
aio>  and  so  bearmg  it,  or  making  it  their  own.  See,  for  example.  Gill  on  Lev.  x.  17, 
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But  it  wa0  only^  in  the  casd  of  sin-offerings  for  the  prirftte  mem- 
ber, or  the  single  ruler  in  the  congregation,  that  the  flesh  was  to 
be  eaten  by  the  priesthood;  in  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  was 
carried  within  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  when  the  offering  had  respect 
to  a  sin  of  the  High-priest,  pr  of  the  congregation  at  largo-^with 
whom  as  the  public  representative  he  was  neariy  identified — ^then 
the  flesh  was  appointed  to  be  carried  without  the  camp,  and  burnt 
in  a  clean  place  (ch.  iv.  12,  21 ;,  vi.  80.)  These  being  sacrifices  of 
a  higher  value,  and  bearing  on  them  a  stamp  of  still  greater  sacred- 
ness  than  those  whose  flesh  was  e^iten  by  the  priesthood,  the  in- 

{'unctron  not  to  eat  of  it  here,  but  to  carry  it  without  the  camp  and 
)nrn  it,  could-  not,  as  Baehr  remarks  (ii.  p,  897,)  hate  arisen  from 
any  impurity  supposed  to  reside  in  the  flesh.  It  is  true/ that  all 
impure  things  were  ordered  to  be  carried  out  of  the  camp,  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  every  thing  taken  without  the  camp 
W€ks  impure;  and  in  this  case  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  the 
|>laoe  to  which  the  flesh  was  brought,  should  be  eleatij  implying  that 
It  was  itseKpure.  The  arrangement  both  as  to  the  not  eating,  and 
the  burning  without  the  camp,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  nature 
and  t>bject  of  the  offering.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  High- 
priest  was  himself  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  atone- 
ment, and  could  not  properly  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  as 
.this  would  have  given  it  the  character  of  a  peace-offiMring.  The 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  blood,  must  therefore  be  given  to  the  Lord. 
But  it  could  not  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  for  this  would  have  given 
h  the  character  of  a  burnt-offering;  neither  could  there  in  that 
case  have  been  so  clear  an  expression  of  the  idea  which  was  here 
to  be  rendered  prominent,  vie,,  the  completeness  of  the  satisfaction, 
and  the  entire  removal  of  the  iniquity.  *  This  was  best  done  by  the 
carrving  of  the  carcass  to  a  clean  place  without  the  camp,  and  con- 
suming it  there  as  a  hjolv  of  holies  to  the  Lord ;  for  as  all  in  the 
Camp  had  to  do  with  it,  it  was  thus  taken  apart  from  them  all,  and 
out  of  sight  of  all  devoted  by  fire  to  the  Lord.* 

Bush  on  ib.  and  ch.  ▼!.  30  r  alto  Deyling,  Obt.  Sac.  i.  sect.  S5,  §  2.  It  was  thoafht 
in  this  way  to  afford  the  best  adumbration  of  Christ,  whom  the  priesta  t^ifted,  being 
made  a  sin  for  his  people,  or  taking  their  gailt  upon  his  own  person  and  bearing  it 
awaj.  Bat  it  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  and  utterly  confounds  the  proper 
relation  of  things ;  the  flesh  as  holy,  and  appointed  to  be  eaten,  must  have  represent- 
•d  the  acceptableneas  or  completeness  of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  sinfulness  of  the  sin 
atoned.    KurU,  Mos.  Opfer,  p.  J  89, 163. 

^  *  The  same  fundamental  error  here  also  pervades  most  of  the  typical  interpreta- 
tions, which  generally  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  the  flesh  being  still  charged  with 
sin,  and  very  commooiy  regard  the  consuming  of  it  wi^h  fire  as  representing,  either 
the  intense  suffering  of  Christ,  or  the  personal  sufferings  of  the  lost  hereafter.  Besides 
going  on  a  wrong  supposition,  this  notion  is  still  fhrther  objectionable  on  account  of 
ita  deriving  the  idea  of  suffering  from  what  was  absolutely  incapable  of  feeling  it. 
The  dead  carcass  was  unconscious  alike  both  of  pHin  and  pleasure ;  and  then,  as  it 
was  entirely  consumed,  if^referring  to  Christ,  it  most  have  signified  his  absolutely 
perishing  under  the  corse, — if  to  the  lost  sinner,  his  anntbitation  by  the  snflferings.— 
The  refiN'snce  made  in  Heb.  xiii.  11,  to  the  burning  of  the  carcass  of  the  sin-offerings 
without  the  camp,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  explanation  given  above.  '<  For 
the  bodies  of  those  beasta,  whose  bllK>d  is  brought  into  the  saactoary  by  the  high- 
priest  for  sin  (»'. «.  the  sin-offerings,)  are  burned  without  the  camp;  wherefore  Jesus 
also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffer^  with^t  the  gate; 
let  us,  therefore^''  ke.    It  is  rather  an  allusi^m  to  the  rite  than  all  ex^tieit  and  proper 
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The  only  additional  regulation  regarding  the  Bin-offering  was, 
that  of  no  meat  or  drink  offering  acoompanying  it;  and  in  those 
cases  of  extreme  poverty,  in  which  an  offering  of  floor  was  allowed 
to  be  presented,  instead  of  the  pigeons  or  the  goat,  no  oil  or  frank- 
incense was  to  be  put  on  it,  ^^for  it  is  a  sin-Offering,"  (ch.  y.  11.) 
The  meaning  of  this  is  correctly  given  by  Kartz :  "  Oil  and  incense 
symbdiBed  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  prayer  of  the  faithfal;  the 
meat-offering  always  good  works ;  but  these^  are  then  only  good 
works  and  acceptable  to  God,  when  they  proceed  from  the  soil  of 
a  heart  truly  sanctified,  when  they  are  yielded  and  matured  by  tha 
Spirit  of  God,  and  when,  farther,  they  are  presented  to  God  as  his 
own  work  in  man,  accompanied  on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  the 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment,  that  the  works  are  the  off* 
spring  not  of  his  own  goodness  but  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  sin- 
offering,  however,  was  pre-eminently  the  atonement-offering;  the 
idea  of  atonement  came  so  prominently  out,  that  no  room  was  left 
for  the  others.  The  consecration  of  the  person,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  good  works  to  the  Lord,  had  to  be  reserved  for  another 
stage  in  thei sacrificial  institute. *** 

fThe  occasions  on  which  the  private  and  personal  sin-offerings 
were  presented,  beside  those  mentioned  in  Lev.  iv.  and  v.,  were : 
when  a  Nazarite  had  touched  a  dead  corpse,  or  when  the  time  of 
his  VQW  was  completed  (Numb.  vi.  10-14;)  at  the  purification  of 
the  leper  (Lev..xiv.  19-31,)  and  of  women  after  long-continued 
hemorrhage  or  after  child-birth  (Lev.  xii.  6-8 ;  xv.  25-80,)  pointing 
to  the  corruption,  not  only  indicated  by  the  bodily  disease,  but  also 
strictly  connected  with  the  powers  and  processes  of  generation — '- 
the  fountain-head,  as  they  might  be  called,  of  human  depravity. 
This  also  accounts  for  the  case  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2, 14,  being  an 
occasion  for  presenting  a  sin-offering;  as  it  does  also  for  the  relative 
impurity  connected  in  so  many  ways  with  the  same,  even  where  an 
atonement  was  not  actually  required,  but  washing  only  enjoined.] 

THE  TRKSPASS-OFFEBtNG. 

That  the  trespass,  or  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  the  guilt  or 
debt-offering  (dtk  ashamy)  stood  in  a  very  near  relation  to  the  sin- 
interpretation  of  it.  Tb6  real  city,  to  which  Grod's  people  belong,  and  out  of  which 
Christ  suffered,  is  heaven,  as  the  inspired  writer,  indeed,  intimates  in  y.  14.  But 
the  overraling  providence  of  God  so  ordered  matters,  that  there  should  be  at)  image 
of  ibis  in  the  place  of  Christ's  suffering  as  compared  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 
In  his  case  it  was  designed  to  he  a  mark  of  infamy,  to  make  him  suffer  without  tbo 
gate — a  sigh  that  he  could  not  he  the  Messiah.  But  viewed  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
type  it  proved  rather  the  riBVerse^  as  in  addition  to  all  the  proper  and  essential  marks 
of  agreement  between  the  two,  it  served  to  provide  even  a  formal  and  external  re- 
semblance. Though  the  bodies  of  those  sin-offerings  were  burnt  without  the  camp, 
they  were  still  a'hoty  of  holies  to  t&e  Lord;  they  did  not  on  that  accoupt  become  a 
polluted  thing ;  and  Christ's  having,  in  like  manner,  suffered  without  the  gate^  though 
certainly  designed  by  men  to  exhibit  him  as  an  object  of  ignominy  and  shame,  did 
not  render  him  the  less  the  holy  child  of  God,  whose  blood  could  fitly  be  taken  into 
the  highest  heavens.  But  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  cast  out,  that  he  might  bear 
our  doom,  it  surely  would  ill  become  us  to  be  unwilling  to  go  out  and  bear  his  re- 
proach. This  is  the  general  idea;  but  the  passaga  is  rather  of  the  hortatory  than 
the  explanatory  kind,  and  passes  so  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another,  that  to  press 
each  particular  closely  would  be  to  make  it  yield  a  false  and  inconsistent  meaning. 

*  Mosaische  Opfer.,  p.  192. 
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offering,  ai^  to  a  great  extent  w«b  identified  with  it  in  nature,  is 
evident  from  the  description  given  of  the  trespass-offering  in  Lev. 
V.  14— rvi.  7,  and  in  particular  from  the  declaration  in  ch.  vii.  7^ 
'^as  the  sin-offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass-offering,  there  is  one  law 
for  them."  •  But  great  diffioulty  has  been  found  in  drawing  precisely 
the  line  of  demarkatipn  between  the  two  kinds  of  offerings,  and  in 
poipting  out,  regarding  the  trespass-offering,  what  constituted  the 
specific  difference  between  it  and,  the  sin-offering.  The  difficulty, 
if  not  altogether  caused,  has  been  very  much  increased,  by  the 
mistake  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  note,  of  supposing  the  direc- 
tions regarding  the  trespass-offering  to  begin  with  eh.  v.,  whereas 
ttey  really  commence  with  the  new  section  at  ver.  14,  where,  as 
usual,  the  new  subject  is  introduced  with  the  words:  ^'The  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying."  These  words  do  not  occur  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  chapter  itself;  the  section,  to  the  end  of  the  13th 
ve^fie  was  added  to  the  preceding  chapter  regarding  the  sin-offering, 
with  the  view  of  specifying  certain  occasions  on  which  it  should  be 
presented,  and  making  provision  for  a  cheaper  sort  of  sacrifice  to 
persons  in  destitute  circumstances.  But  in  each  case  the  sacrifice 
itself,  without  exception,  is  called  ^  sin-offering,  v.  6,  7,  8,  9,  11, 
12.  In  one  verse,  mdeed,  (the  6th)  it  is  said  in  oar  Version,  ^'  And 
he  sh^U  bring  his  tre8passH>ffering;"  but  this  is  a  mere  mis-trans- 
lation, and  should  have  been  rendered,  as  it  is  in  the  very  next 
verse,  where  the  expression  in  the  original  is  the  same:  ^^And  he 
shall  bring  for  his  trespass."  Throughout  the  section  the  sin  is 
denominated  an  asham^  that  is,  a  matter  of  guilt  or  debt ;  and  all 
sin  is  such,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  law  of  God,  so  that  every 
ain-offering  might  also  be  called  an  dahanij  as  well  as  a  hattdh^  or 
^in-offering.  But  what  were  distinctively  called  by  the  name  of 
izsham^  were  offerings  for  sins,  in  which  the  offence  given,  or  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  misdeed,  admitted  4)t  some  sort  of  estimation 
and  recompense,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  atonement  required  for 
the  iniquity,  in  the  one  point  of  view,  there  might  also,  in  the 
other,  be  the  exaction  and  the  paytnent  of  a  restitution. 

That  this  is  the  real  import  of  the  asham  as  distinguished  from 
the  hattah  or  sin,  is  clear  from  the  passage  Numb.  v.  5-8,  where 
the  former  is  marked  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  and  such  a 
consequence  as  admitted  and  demanded  a  material  recompense. 
^'When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit 
to  do  a  trespass  (or  deal  fraudulently)  against  the  Lord,  and  that 
person  be  guilty  (ncri*;)  then  they  shall  confess  their  sin  which  th{»y 
have  done,  and  he  shall  recompense  his  aaham  with  the  principnl 
thereof,  and  add  to  it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him 
against  whom  he  hath  trespassed  (literally,  to  whom  he  has  become 
guilty.)  But  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the  agham 
unto,  let  the  asham  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  to  the  priest, 
besides  the  ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby  an  atonement  shall  be 
made  for  him."  The  Lord  in  this  latter  case,  as  being  the  original 
proprietor  of  the4and,  stept  into  the  room  of  the  deceased  person 
who  had  sustained  the  injury,  and  received  through  his  represen- 
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tatiye,  tbe  priest,  tlie  earthly  restitntion,  while  the  sacrifice  was 
also  given  to  the  Lord  for  the  offence  committed  against  his  autho- 
rity. The  particular  cases  specified  in  ch.  vi.  1-6,  as  coming 
within  the  law  of  the* 'trespass-offering,  were  entirely  of  this  kind; 
they  implied  a  civil  wrong  to  certain  individdals  or  the  common- 
wealth :  False  swearing  in  regard  to  any  pledge  or  property  de- 
livered into  one's  hands  by  a  neighbour,  finding  lost  property  and 
lying  concerning  it,  violently  taking  away,  or  acting  with  deceit 
toward  a  neighbour's  goods..  Another  set  of  cases  are  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  ver.  16,  16,  called  trespasses  in  regard 
to  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  which,  though  no  spieicific  instatices 
are  given,  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  offences  of  a  similar  nature 
'in  the  ecclesiastical  province :  such  as,  not  paying  full  tithes,  or 
first-fruits,  or  withholding  in  any  way  froin  the  Lord's  representa- 
tives some  portion  of  their  due  gains.  In  all  such  cases,  a  debt 
was  manifestly  incurred;  and,  indeed,  a  twofold  debt :  A  debt,  first 
of  all,  to  the  Lord  as  the  only  supreme  Head  of  the  commonwealth 
whose  laws  had  been  transgressed,  and  a  debt  also  to  a  party  on 
earth  whose  constitutional  rights  had  been  invaded.  In  both  re- 
spects alike  the  priest  was  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  wrong  done : 
and  in  the  first  respect,  the  debt  (whatever  might  be  the  valuation) 
was  discharged  by  the  presentation  of  a  ram  for  the  mham  or  tres- 
pass-offering, ver.  15;  while  in  the  other,  the  actual  sum  was  to  be 
|Miid  to  the  party  wronged,  with  an  additional  fifth. 

The  same  limitations  as  to  the  manner  of  committing  the  sins  in 
question,  were  evidently  intended  to  apply  here,  as  in  respect  to 
those  for  which  the  sin-offering  was  presented.  They  were  such  as 
had  been  done  in  ignorance,  unawares,  through  the  infiuence  of 
passion  or  temptation ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  those  most  distinctly 
specified  could  not.  possibly  have  been  committed  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  at  the  very  time  of  their  being  done.  But  the 
precise  aspect  under  which  the  sins  were  considered,  was  taken 
from  a  lower  point  of  view,  than  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering. 
It  was  a  reckoning  for  and  dealing  with  sin,  not  precisely  in  re- 
spect to  its  own  nature,  but  rather  in  respect  to  the  evils  growing 
oat  of  it;  not  in  its  higher  and  primary  relations,  but  in  such  only 
a8  were  subordinate  and  earthly,  and  admitted  of  a  sort  of  repara- 
tion. Hence,  also,  as  an  atonement,  the  trespass-offering  appear;^ 
in  quite  an  inferior  place  to  that  of  the  sin-offering ;  the  blood  was 
only  poured  around  the  altar,  not  sprinkled  on  the  horns,  nor 
carried  within  the  sanctuary;  and  on  those  more  public  and  solemn 
occasions,  on  which  a  whole  series  of  offerings  was  to  be  presented, 
we  never  find  the  trespass-offering' taking  the  place  of  the  sin- 
offering,  or  occurring  in  addition  to  it  (Ex.  xxix. ;  Lev.  xvi* ;  Numb. 
vii.,  xxviiL,  xxix.)  So  that  the  trespass-offering  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  sin-offering,  designed  only 
for  such  cases  as  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  enforcing  upon  the  sin- 
ner's conscience  the  moral  debt  he  had  incurred  by  his  transgr6s- 
eioi;!  in  the  reckoning  of  God,"^  and  the  necessity  of  his  at  once  ren* 
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dering  satisfaction  to  the  dirine  justice  he  had  offended^  and  making 
restitution  in  ^regard  to  the  brotherlj  relations  he  had  violated.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  more  restricted*  and  inferior 
character  of  the  trespass-offering  is  the  reason  why  in  New  Testa* 
ment  Scripture  the  ono  great  sacrifioe  of  Christ  is  never  spoken 
of  with  special  reference  to  it,  while  so  often  presented  under  the 
aspect  of  a  sin-offering.     We  find  there,  however,  mention  fro- 

Juently  enough  made  of  sin  as  a  debt  incurred  toward  God,  ren- 
ering  the  sinner  liable  to  fhe  exaction  of  a  suitable  recompense 
to  the  offended  justice  of  Heaven.  '  This  satisfaction  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  pay  only  in  the  person  of  his  substitute,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  whose  blood  is  so  infinitely  precious,  that  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  cancel  in  behalf  of  every  believer  the  guilt  of  numberless 
transgressions.  But  while  this  one  ransom  alone  can  satisfy  for 
man's  guilt  the  injured  claims  of  God's  law  of  holiness;  wherever 
the  sin  committed  assumes  the  form  of  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  God  justly  demands  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  his 
granting  an  acquittal  in  repect  to  the  higher  province  of  righteous- 
ness, that  the  sinner  show  his  readiness  to  make  rcfparation  in  this 
lower  province,  which  lies  within  his  reach.  He  who  refuses  to 
put  himself  on  right  terms  with  an  injured  fellow<*mortal,  can 
never  be  received  into  terms  of  peace  and  blessing  with  an  of- 
fended God.  And  if  he  should  even  proceed  so  far  as  to  bring 
his  gift  to  the  altar,  while  he  there  remembers  that  his  brother  has 
somewhat  against  him,  he  must  not  presume  to  offer  it,  as  he 
should  then  offer  it  in  vain,  but  go  and  render  due  satisfaction  to 
his  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  the  ^ft. 

But  while  ample  materials  exist  in  Hew  Testament  Scripture,  for 
bringing  out  the  truth  of  God  under  these  aspects  and  relations, 
the  predominant  and  only  direct  reference,  as  regards  the  relation 
of  Christ's  work  to  these  closely  affiliated  sacrifices,  is  to  the  sin- 
offering.  And  to  this  most  of  idl,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  services  of  the  day  of  atonement,  when  the  leadr 
ing  ideas  symbotizcd  by  this  department  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  ob- 
tained their  most  solemn  and  striking  representation.  Having  had 
occasion  to  open  out  that  more  e^ecial  and  perfect  representation, 
little  of  an  additional  nature  remains  now  to  be  supplied  from  the 
general  prescriptions  regarding  the  sin-offering.  But  as  each,  indi- 
vidual, even  the  most  private  member  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  the  congregation  at  large  and  the  High-priest,  was  obliged,  on 
being  convicted  by  his  conscience  of  any  particular  sin,  to  come 
with  a  sin-offering,  we  see  there  impressively,  disclosed  the  need, 
in  which  every  sinner  stands  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  application  to  it  as  often  as  the  guilt  of  sin 

.  *  It  seems  quite  unaccountable  that  Hengstenberg. should  have  assigaed  the  higher 
place  to  the  tfespass-offerin^  ( Authen.  ii.  p.  S)1 6,  ss.)  We  conceive  Baehr  to  be  un- 
questiooably  rig|fat  in  this  particular,  however  little  we  can  agree  with  him  in  many 
others  regarding  these  offerings.  Kurtz  concurs. in  the  same  view.  It  is  needless 
to  refer  to  older  writers.  The  ^nly  occasions  of  a  private  kind,-on  which  both  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  trespass-offernig  appear  to  have  been  preaentedi  were  at  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  and  the  Naz&rite — of  which  afterwards. 
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renews  itoelf  iip(>ii  his  consoieiice.  This  resort  pf  faith  to  the 
.  I>«rfect  saoriflce  of  Christ  is  the  one  way  that  lies  open  for  the  sin- 
ner's attainoaent  of  purdon,  and  restoration  to  peace. 
'  ^  And  then  in  the  sacrifice  itself  there  is  the  reality  of  that  in- 
oomparable  worth  and  preciousnessy  which  was  so  significantly  re- 
presented in  the  sin-offering  by  .the  sacredness  of  its.  blood,  and 
the  hallowed  destination  of  its  ^esh. '  With  reference  to  this,  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  called  emphati/Mklly  ^Hhe  precious  blood,"  and 
^Hhe  blood  that  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  ^^He  hath  made  .him  to 
be  sin  for  ns,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  Oodi^  him.".  Holy  and  without  blemish  in  himself,  and 
infinitely  dear  to  the  Father  as  his  only  begotten  and  well-beloved 
Son,  he  yet  became,  when  he  todc  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us 
all,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven — sin,  one  grand  impl&rsonation  of  guilt 
— ae  the  sin-offering  was,  after  the  offerer  had  confessed  over  it, 
with  imputation  of  hands,  the  sin  of  which  he  had  heen  guilty,  an(^ 
received  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  that  was  due.  Sut  as  soon 
as  this  awful  penalty  was  borne  by  the  Redeemer,  the  moment  he 
could  say  in  regard  to  what  was  exacted  of  him,  ^^It  is  finished," 
as  the  curse  was  then  exhausted,  so  the  guilt  that  deserved  it  was 
finally  and  for  ever- borne  away;  the  Lamb  of  God,  formerly 
charged  with  a  world's  guilt,  is  henceforth  in  every  sense  ^^  with- 
out sin" — his  blood  so  pure  and  precious  that  it  can  avail  to  the 
pureing  away  of  all*  iniquity,  his  flesh  the  root  and,  nourishment 
in  the  saved,  of  an' immortal  life ;  so  that  the  participation  of  his 
merits  by  the  exercise  of  ^  realizing  faith  is  fellowship  with  all 
that  is  holiest  and  best;  it  is  the  soul's  beipg  engrafted  into  the 
very  purity  and  blessedness  of  Heaven.  The  true  beUever  is  made 
^Hhe  righteousness  oi  God  in  him." 

THE  BUBNT-OFFEKINa. 

The  name  commonly  given  in  Scripture  to  this  species  of  sacri- 
fice is  olah  (rhtf) .  an  ascensiony  so  called,  from  the  whole  being 
consumed  and  going  up  in  a  flame  to  the  Lord.  It  also  received 
the  name  kalil  {^^)  the  wholcy  with  reference  also  to  the  entire 
consumption,  and  possibly  not  without  respect  to  its  general  and 
coipprehensive  character.      . 

For  in  this  respect  it  was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sacri- 
fices, and  raised  above  them.  The  ^in  and  trespass-offerings 
were  presented  with  the  view  of  making  atonement  for  special 
sins,  and  had  for  their  object  the  restoring  of  the  ofierer  to  a 
stale  of  peace  and  fellowship  with  God,  which  nad  been  interrupted 
by  the  commission  of  iniquity.  But  the  burnt-offering  was  for 
those  who  were  already  standing  within  the  bonds  of  the  covenant, 
and  without  any  such  sense  of  guilt  lying  upon  their  conscience, 
as  .exposed  them  to  excision  from  the  covenant.  We  are  not,  how* 
ever,  to  suppose  on  this  account,  that  there  was  to  be  no  con- 
science  of  sin  in  the  offerer  when  he  presented  this  sacrifice ;  for  he 
was  required  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  (with 
which  confession  of  sin  was  always  accompanied,)  and  it  was  ex- 
VOL.  II. — 19 
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pressly  said  ^^to  be  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for 
nim/'  (Ley.  i.  4.)  But  the  gailt  for  which  atonement  here  required 
to  be  made,  was  not  that  properly  of  special  and  formal  acts  of 
transgression,  but  rather  of  those  shortcomings  and  imperfections 
which  perpetually  cleave  to  the  servant  of  God  and  mingle  even 
with  his  best  services.  Btit  along  with  this  sense  of  nnworthiness 
and  sin^  which  enters  as  an  abiding  element  into  the  state  of  his 
minid,  there  is  invariably  coupled,  especially  in  his  exercisee  of 
devotion,  a  surrender  and  consecration  of  his  person  and  powers 
to  the  service  of  God.  While  he  is  conscious  of,  and  laments  the 
deficiencies  of  the  past,  he  cannot  but  desire  to  manifest  a  spirit 
of  more  complete  devotedness  in  the  time  to  come.'  And  it  was 
just  to  express  this  coitoplioated  state  of  feeling,  to  which  the  whole 
and  every  individual  of  the  covenant-people  should  have  been  con- 
tinually exercising  themselves,  that  the  service  of  the'  burnt-offering 
was  appointed. ' 

Hence  this  offering,  combining  in  itself  to  a  considerable  extent 
what  belonged  to  the  other  sacrifices,  might  be  regarded  as  em- 
bodying the  general  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  as  in  a  sense  represent- 
^  ing  the  whole  sacrificial  institute.  So  it  appears  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
10,  where  the  6ffice  of  the  priesthood  in  the  presentation  of  offer- 
ings is  described  simply  i^ith  a  reference  to  this  species  of  sacri- 
fice: "They  shall  put  incense  before  thee,  and  whole  burnt-sacrifice 
upon  thy  altar.'*  On  the  same  account,  it  was  the  kind  of  offer- 
ing which  wus  to  be  presented  morning  and  evening  in  behalf  of 
the  whole  covenant-people,  and  which,  especially,  dunng  the  night, 
when  the  altar  was  required  for  no  other  use,  was  to'l^  s5  slowly 
consumed  that  it  might  last  till  the  morning,  (Ex.  xxix^  88—46; 
Numb,  xxviii.  3 ;  Lev.  vi.  9.)  So  that  it  was  the  daily  and  nightly, 
the  constant  and  perpetual  sacrifice — the  symbolical  expression 
of  what  Israel  needed  to  be  ever  receiving  from  Jehovah,  as  the 
God  of  the  covenant,  an^  yielding  to  him  again  as  his  covenant- 
people.  Holding  such  a  position  in  the  sacrificial  institute,  we 
can  also  easily  understand  why  the  altar  of  sacrifice  should  have' 
received  its  special  designation  from  thi8,being  usually  called  "the 
altar  of  burnt-offering. '  Atod  in  further  accordance  with  the 
same  general  view,  we  find  from  sacred  history  what  the  nature  of 
the  institution  might  have  led  us  to  expect,  that  it  was  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  anciently  employed  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  devo- 
tional feelings,  whether  of  gratitude  for  past  mercies,  or  in  suppli- 
cating future  blessings,  or  in  deprecating  apprehended  calamities, 
(Gen.  viii.  20;  Job  i.  5,  xlii.  8;  Numb,  xxiii.)* 

All  the  special  directions  regarding  the  sacrifice  agree  with  the 
view  now  exhibited.  In  conformity  with  its  general  and  compre- 
hensive character,  or  its  connexion  with  the  abiding  and  habitual 
state  of  the  worshipper,  much  was  left  to  his  own  discretion,  both 
as  to  the  kind  of  victim  to  be  {^resented,  and  the  pai'ticular  times 
for  presenting  it.     It  might  be  chosen  either  from  the  herd  or  the 

*  Oatnm,  d«  8ae.  i.  c.  z.  §  5. 
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flock — h^  m  each  case  most  be  a  male  without  blemish,  the  he$% 
and  moat  perfeot  of  its  kind — or  he  might  eren  go  to  the  genus  of 
fowls^^and  choose  a  tartle  dove  or  young  pigeon.  The  blood  of 
the  victim  was  simply  poured  around  the  attar,  the  most  general 
form  of  t^e  atoning-action ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  skin^ 
ivhich  was  all  that  could  be  given  to  the  priests  without  detract- 
ing from  the  completeness  of  the  offering,  the  whole  carcass,  after 
being  cut  into  suitable-  pieces,  and  the  filth  that  mi^ht  adhere  to 
any  of  them  washed  off,  was  laid  upon  the  altar  and  burnt.*.  (In 
th^  case  of  the  pigeons  the  crop  was  first  removed,  as  but  in^er* 
fectly  belonging  to  the  bird,  not  properly  a  part  of  its  flesh  and 
blood.)  In  that  consumption  of  the  whole,  after  the  outpouring 
of  the  blood  for  his  acceptance,  the  offerer,  if  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  service,  saw  expressed  his  own  dedication  of  himself^ 
soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  God — self-dedication  followina 
upon,  and  growing  out  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God.  Ana 
as  such  consecration  of  the  person  to  God  must  again  appear,  and 
express  itself  in  the  fruits  of  a  holy  life,  the  burnt-offering  was  al* 
ways  accompanied  with  a  meat  and  drink-offering,  through  which 
the  worshipper  pledged  himself-  to  the  diligent  performance  of  the 
deeds  of  righteousness,  (Numb.  xv.  8 — 11,  xrviii.  7 — 16.) 

That  Christ  was  here  also  the  end  of  the  law,  and  realised  to 
the  full  what  the  burnt-offering  thus  symbolized,  will  readily  be 
understood.  •  In  so  far  as  it  contained  the  blood  of  atonement, 
ever  in  the  course  of  being  presented  for  the  covenant-people,  it 
shadowed  forth  Christ  as  the  one  and  all  for  his  people,  in  regard 
to  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin-^the  fountain  to  which  they 
inust  daily  and  hourly  repair  to  be  washed  from  their  uncleanness. 
And  in  so  far  as  it  expressed,  through  the  consumption  of  the 
victim  and  the  accompaniment  of  food,  the  dedication  of  the  of<- 
ferer  to  God  for  all  holy  working  and  fruitfulness  in  well-doing, 
the  symbol  met  with  unspeakably  its. highest  realization  in  Him, 
w:ho  came  to  do  not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  that 
sent  him ;  who  sought  not  his  own  glor^,  but  the  glory  of  His 
Father ;  who  said,  even  in  the  last  extremities  and  in  reference  to 
the  most  appalling  trials,  ^^Nat  my  will  but  thine  be  done;  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  hate  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest 
me  to  do ;  and  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self) 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." 

But  in  this  the  blessed  Bedeemer  did  not  stand  alone ;  here  it 
could  no  longer  be  said,  **of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him." 
As  bearing  the  doom  and  penalty  of  sin,  he  is  infinitely  exalted 
flboye  the  highest  and  holiest  of  his  brethren  ;  none  of  them  can 
share  with  him  either  in  the  burden  or  the  glory  of  the  work  given 
him  to  do;  these  are  exclusively  his  own,  and  it  is  for  them  simply 
to  receive  from  his  hand,  as  the  debtors  of  his  grace*  and  enter 
into  the  spoils  of  his  dear-bought  victory.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
self-dedication  and  holy  obedience,  which  animated  him  from  first 
to  last  in  his  high  undertaking,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  his  people, 
and  the  same  must  breathe  and  operate  in  them.     As  he  yielded 
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It 
Umgelf  to  the  Father,  so  they  must  yield  themselves  to  bim, 
drawn  by  the  constraint  of  his  loVe  and  the  mercies  of  his  redemp- 
tion to  present  themselves  in  him  as  living  sacrifices,  that  they 
may  prove  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  Cvod. 
And  the  more  always  they  realize  their  interest  in  his  blood  for  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  acceptance  with  God,  the  more  are  they  dis- 

Josed  to  yield  themselves  to  the  Lord  for  a  ready  submission  to 
is  righteous  will^  and  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ^^0  Lord,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant ;  I  am  thy  servant,  the  son  of  thine  handmaid, 
then  hast  loosed  my  bonds/' 

THK  PEACi>0FF£RINO, 

The  general  name  for  this  species  of  offering  is  skelamim  {mh^j) 
and  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies,  to  make  up,  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  or  deficient,  to  pay  or  recompense ;  and  h^ice  it  very 
naturally  caiiie  to  express  a  state  in  which  all  misunderstandings 
or  disturbances  having  been  removed,  there  was  room  for  friend- 
ship, harmony  and  peace,  prosperity.  And  the  sacrifice,  which 
went  by  this  name,  might  be  employed  in  reference  to  any  occa- 
sion on  which  such  ideas  became  strikingly  displayed. 

The  peace-oiTerings  appear  under  three  difisions— the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  or  praise  (mr)  of  a  vow  (tu)  s>>id  of  free  will  (na-u-) 
The  last  of  these  is  marked  as  being  somewhat  inferior,  by  the 
isircumstance  that  an  animal  with  something  lacking  or  superfluous 
in  its  parts  might  be  c^ered  (Lev*  xxii.  23,)  while  in  both  the 
other  sorts  the  rule,  of  being  without  blemish,  was  strictly  enforced 
(ver.  21«) .  And  again  a  difference  is  marked,  a  measure  of  in- 
feriority in  both  of  the  last  two  as  compared  with  the  first,  in 
that  they  are  treated  conjointly,  as  coming  under  the  same  ge- 
neral laws  (Lev.  vii.  16 — 21,)  while  the  first  has  a  section  for 
itself  (v.  11-15,)  and  also. that  thd  flesh  of  those  two  might  be 
eaten,  either  on  the  first  or  the  second  day,  while  the  flesh  of  the 
thank  or  praise  offering  must  be  eaten  on  the  first,  or  else  burnt 
with  fire.  These  are  certainly  rather  slight  distinctions ;  but  they 
are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  degrees  of  excellence  or  worth  in 
the  respective  offerings,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  praise  holds  the 
highest,  and  that  of  free-will  the  lowest  places  While  aiso  the 
free-will  and  the  votive  peace-offering  had  much  in  common,  and 
are  made  to  stand  under  one  general  law  as  to  the  service  connected 
with  them,  they  are  not  unfrequently  presented  as  in  a  kind  of 
contrast  to  each  other  (Lev.  vii.  16,  xxiii.  21,  23,  kcJ\  This,  how- 
ever, merely  arose  from  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  usually  presented.  Persons  who  received  some  striking  iJiter- 
positions  of  Providence  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  make  any 
suitable  outward  return— or,  more  commonly,  persons  who  were 
involved  in  danger  or  distress,  and  greatly  desired  the  interposition 
of  the  divine  hand  to  bring  deliverance,  were  accustomed  to  vow 
certain  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the  goodness  either  ac- 
tually vouchsafed,  or  fervently  sought.  From  the  moment  that  the 
yow  was  made,  they  lay  under  an  expre^  obligation  to  perform 
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irbat  was  specified;  their  sacrifice  as  to  its  obligation  ceased  to  be 
a  Yolantary  serTice ;  and  if  some  time  elapsed  between  the  promise 
and  the  performaoe,  there  was  considerable  danger  of  the  feeling 
that  dictated  the  Yow  suffering  abatement,  and  the  worshipper  either 
falling  to  make  good  his  obligation,  or  doin^  so  nnder  a  constraint. . 
Hence,  not  only  the  sort  of  contrast  sometimes  indieated  between 
the  Yotive  and  free-will  offerings,  but  also  the  pointed  allusions  to 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  such  vows  after  they  were  made,  and  the 
care  which  pious  men  took  to  n^aintain  in  this  respect  a  good  x;on- 
Bcience  (Bs.  xxii.  26,  Ixvi.  18,  Ixxvi.  11;  Pror.  xx.  25 ;  EccL  v.  4, 5,  fcc) 
When  actually  presented,  such  votiye  offerings  must  have  partaken 
chiefly  of  the  nature  of  thanksgirings,  as  in  the  mode  of  their  oriv 
gination  they  possessed  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  prayer.  JA 
ordinary  circumstMices,  however,  and  when  the  worshipper  was  in 
a  condition  to  give  outward  and  immediate  expression  to  his  feel* 
injgs  in  an  act  of  worship,  it  would  seem  that  the  free*will  peace- 
offering  was  the  embodied  prayer  (Judg.  xz.  26,  xxi.  4;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  9;  2  Sain.  xxiv.  25,)  as  we  find  peace-offerings  presented  ia 
circumstances  which  naturally  called  for  supplication,  and  which 
preclude  the  thought  of  any  other  than  free-will  (^erings:  And 
the  relation  of  the  three  kinds  to  each  other^  with  their  respective 
gradations,  may  be  indicated  with  probable  correctness  as  follows; 
The  thank  oi^  praise-offering  was  the  expression  of  the  worshipper's 
feelings  of  adoring  gratitude  on  account  of  having  received  some 
spontaneous  tokens  of  the  Lord's  goodness — this  was  the  highest 
fotn^,  as  here  the  grace  of  God  alone  shone  forth.  The  vow-saeri- 
fice  was  the  expression  of  like  feelings  for  benefits  received  from 
the  divine  beneficence,  but  which  were  partly  conferred  in  conside- 
jration  of  a  vow  made  by  the  worshipper — ^thia  was  of  a  lower,  grade, 
having  something  of  man  connected  with  it.  And  the  free-will 
offering  which  was  presented  without  any  constraint  of  necessity, 
and  either  without  respect  to  anv  special  acts  of  mercy  experienced, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  such,  occupied  a  still  tower  ground, 
as  the  worshipper  here  took  the  initiative,  and  appeared  in  tne  atti- 
tude of  one  seeking  after  God.* 

^In  regard  to  the  offerings  themselves,  they  were  all  to  be  accom- 
panied with  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
round  about  the  altar,  which  implied  that  they  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance-to  do  with  sin,  and  like  all  the  other  offerings  brought,  this 
to  remembrance.  The  occasion  of  their  presentation  being  some 
manifestation  of  Gt)d,  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  irhether  desired 
or  obtained,  it  fitly  served  to  remind  the  worshipper  of  his  UU'^ 
worthiness  of  the  boon,  and  his  unfitness  in  himself  to  stand  before 
God  in  peace,  when  God  might  come  near.  It  was  this  feelii:^^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  maxim,  that  no  one  could  see  God's  face 
and  live,  and  which  so  often  found  vent  for  itself  in  the  ancient 

*  ISarte,  Motaiaehe  Opfer,  p.  13B-9.  The  view  giv^n  above  is  eubttuittally  the 
fkine  alio  with  that  of  Scholl,  Hengsteoberip,  Baomgarten,  and  in  its  leadinf^  featurea 
was  already  %^^!^^  ^7  Oatram,  i.  11,  §  1.  Baehr  differs  on  some  points,  and  is  far, 
indeed,  from  being  a  safe  giiide  in  any  of  the  aacri^ces. 
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vorshipperi  eren  -when  ihe  manifestation  aetoally  ffweo.  of  Ood 
vas  of  the  mo9t  graeiooB  kind.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Baehr 
in  reference  to  the  matter  now  under  discusaion,  however  his  de- 
fective views  have  led  hhn  to  'misapply  the  statement^  or  to  over- 
look the  plain  inferences  deducible  from  it:  ^'The  reference  to  sin 
and  atonement  discovers  itself  in  the  most  striking  and  decided 
manner,  precisely  in  regard  to  that  species  of  peace-offerings  whidi 
was  the  most  important  and  customary,  and  whidi  might  %e&ak 
at  first  sight  to  have  least  to  do  with  such  a  reference,  via.  in  the 
praise -offering.  The  word  (mm)  comes  from  a  verb,  which  sig- 
nifies aa  well  to  confess  to  Jehovah  sin,  guilt,  misconduct,  as  to 
ascribe  adoration  and  praise  to  his  name,  (comp.  Ps.  xcdi-.  4 ;  1 
Kings  viii*  88,  also  Josh.  vii.  19.)  The  confession  of  sin  can  only 
be  made  in  the  light  of  God's  holinesli ;  hence,  when  mi^n  oonfessea 
his  sin  before  Ood,  he  at  the  same  time  oonfesses  die  holiness  of 
Ood;  but  as  holiness  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  name  of  Je- 
hovah, the  confession  of  sin  with  Israel  carries  along  with  it  the 
confession  of  the  namo  of  Jehovah ;  and  everj  confession  of  this 
name,  as  the  front  and  centre  of  all  divine  manifestations,  ir  at  the 
same  time  glory  and  praise  to  Ood.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrews 
necessariljr  thought  in  their  praise  offerings  of  the  confession  of 
Bin,  and  with  this  coupled  the  idea  of  an  atonement;  so  that  an 
atoQing  virtue  was  properly  regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to 
this  sacrifice."* 

It  was  common  to  peace-offerings  with  sin  and  trespasa-offwingSj 
that  the  fat  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  therewith,  as  the 
richer  and  better  portion  of  the  animal,  were  burnt  on  the  altar  to 
Jehovah.  '  But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  peaee-offerings  that  besides 
this,  certain  pajrts  of  the  flesh  were  by  a  special  act  of  consecration^ 
waving  and  heaving,  set  apart  for  the  priests,  and  g^ven  them  as 
their  portion.  These  parts  were  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder. 
Why  such;  in  particular,  were  chosen,  is  nowhere  stated,  but  it 
probably  arose  from  their  being  somehow  considered  the  more  ex- 
cellent parts.  Atid  in  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition  it  was  performed  by  laying  the  parts 
on  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  and  the  priest  puttine  his  hand  again 
•underneath,  then  moving  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  the 
waving,  and  in  a  vertical  one  for  die  heaving.  It  would  appear 
that  the  ceremony  was  cotnmonly  divided,  that  one  part  of  it  alone 
was  usually  performed  at  a  time,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  peace- 
offerings  the  waving  was  peculiarly  oonnected  with  the  breast — 
which  IS  thence  (Sailed  the  wave-breast.  Lev.  vii.  80,  32,  84, — and 
the  heaving  with  the  shoulder,  for  this  reason  called  the  heave- 
shoulder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that^be  rite  was  intended  to 
be  a  sort  of  presentation  of  the  parts  to  God,  as  the  supreme  ruler 
in  all  the  regions  of  this  lower  w<M'ld  and  in  the  highier  regions 
above:  the  more  suitable  in  connexion  with  the  peace-offerings,  as 
these  were  ifccknowledgments  of  the  Lord's  power  and  goodness  in 

"^  SXmboUk,  a.  p.  37S-80. 
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aU  tlie  depar^iaeAts  of  provideneey  and  k  the  bleasmfs  whkh  cpme. 
•down  from  above.  WEeu  those  parts  were  thus  presented  and  set 
•part  to  the  priesthood,  the  Lord's  familiars^  the  rest  of  the  flesh, 
it  was  implied)  was  given  up  to  the  offerer  to  be  partaken  of  by 
l^Hiself  and  th0se  he  might  call  to  share  and  rejoice  with  him. 
Among  these  he  wae  instructed  to  invite,  besides  lus  own  friends, 
the  Levite,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  (Dent.  xii.  18,  zvi.  11*.) 
This  participation  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  this  family  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  peaee-offerings*  It  denoted  that  the  offerer  was  ad- 
mitted  to  a.state  of  near  fellowship  and  enjoyment  with  Qod,  shared 

Crt  and  part  with  himself,  and  his  priests,  had  a  standing  in  his 
use,  and  a  seat  at  hia  table.  It  was,  therefore,  the  synibol  of 
eetabliehed  fnendshin  with  God  and  near  communion  with  him  in 
the  blessings  of  his  Kingdom ;  and  was  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  worshippers  with  feelings  of  peculiar  joy  and  sladness ; — but 
these  always  of  a  sacred  character.  The  feast  and  the.  r^oicing 
were  still  to  be  *' before  the  Lord,'"  in  the  place  where  he  put  his 
name,  and  in  company  with  those  who  were  ceremonially  pure. 
And  with  the  view  of  marking  how  far  all  impurity  and  corruption 
must  be  put  away  from  such  entertainments,  the  flesh  had  to  be 
eaten  on  the  first,  or  at  farthest  the  second  da^,  after  which,  bebg 
no  longer  in  a  fresh  state,  it  became  an  abomination. . 

Turning  our  view  to  Christian  times^  we  find  the  ideas  symbolized 
in  the  peace-offerinc  reappearing,  and  obtaining  their  adequate  ex- 
pression, both  in  Christ  himselt;  and  in  his  people.  What  it  indi- 
cated in  regard  to  the  presenting  of  an  atonement,  could  of  course ' 
find  its  Mititype  only  in  Christ,  as  all.  the  blood  shed  in  ancient 
sacrifice  pointed  to  that  blood  of  his,  which  alone  cleaaseth  firom 
•in.  And  ipiftimuch  as  all  the  blessings  which  Christ  obtained  for 
liis  church  were  received  in  answer  to  intercessory  prayer,  and 
-mhesk  reeeiTed,  formed  the  occasion  also  on  his  part  of  giving  praise 
and  glory  to  the  Father,  so  here  also  we  see  the  grand  realisation 
of  the  peaee^fiering  in  Him,  who  in  the  name  and  the  behalf  of 
Ids  redeemed  could  say,  ^  My  praise  shall  be  of  thee  in  the  great 
congregation,  I  will  pajr  my  vows  before  them  that  fea^  him,"  (Ps. 
XMn.  25.) 

Viewed,  however,  as  a  representation  of  the  stlite  and  fiselings  of 
ihe  worshipper,  the  service  of  the  peace-offering  bears  respect, 
mere  directly  and  properly  to*  the  people  of  Christ,  than  to  Christ 
himself.  And  so  viewed,  it  exhibits  throughout  an  elevated*  and 
ISuthfttl  pattern  of  their  spiritual  condition,  and  the  righteous  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  by  which  that  is  pervaded.  In  the  feast  upon 
the  saerifioe,  the  feeaing  at  the  Lord's  own  table,  and  on  the  pvo- 
Tisions  of  his  house,  we  see  the  blessed  stat^  of  honour  and  dignity 
to  which  the  child  of  Ood  is  raised;  his  nearness  to  the  Father, 
and  freedom  of  access  to  Hit  best  tldngs  in  his  kingdom ;  so  that 
be  can  rejoice  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  are  made  to  pass 
before  him,  and  can  say,  ^'I  have  all  and  abound."  But  remem- 
ber, the  very  place  where  tiie  feast  iras  held-^^  before  the  Lord," 
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^ — and  the  carefal  exclusioh  of  all  putrid  appearances,  give  solemn 
warning,  that  such  a  high  dignity  and  blessed  satisfaotion  ean  be 
held  only  hy  the  sanctified  mind,  and  the  spiritual  delight  which  is 
reaped  can  by  no  means  consist  with  the  love  and  practice  of  sin. 
Nay,  see  in  the  prayers,  the  vows,,  the  thanksgivings  and  praises  with 
^ which  those  {>eace-offerings'were  accotapanied,  and  of  which  they 
were  but  the  outward  expression,  how  much  the  posse8s<m  of  this 
elevated  condition  should  be  exercised  to  the  work  of  eommumon 
with  Heaven,  and  especially  how  sweet  should  be  to  them  '^th^ 
sacrifice  of  praise,  the  fruit  of  the  lips!'^  (Heb.  ziii:  15.)  And 
then,  in  the  way  by  which  the  worshipper  attained  to  a  fitness  for 
bnjoying  the  privilege  referred  to,  namely,  through  the  life-blood 
of  atonement,  now  impressive  a  testimt>ny  was  borne  to  the  necessity 
of  seeking  the  road  to  all  dignity  and  blessing  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  through  faith  in  a  ctucified  Redeemer !  By  him  has  the  pro- 
vision  been  made,  and  the  door  opened,  and  the  invitation  issued 
to  go  in  And  partake;  such  only  as  have  been  covered  upon  by  his 
precious  blood  can  be  admitted  to  taste,  or  be  prepared  to  relish 
the  feast  of  fat  things  he  sets  before  them ;  for  through  him  as  the 

fraud  medium  of  reconciliation  and  acceptance,  must  their  persons 
e  brought  nish,  and  their  devotions  be  presented,  and  their  souls 
be  prepared  for  communion  and  fellowship  with  God.  The  nn- 
sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  must  of  necessity  be  aliens  from 
God's  household,  and  strangers  at  his  table. 

THE  MEAT-OFFEBI50. 

.  The  proper  and  distinctive  name  for  what  is  called  the  meat- 
offering, was  mincha  (nno,)  although  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in 
'a  more  extended  sense,  as  a  general  name  for  offerings  or  things 
presented  to  the  Lord.  It  is  tiot  expressly  said,  that  this  kind  of 
offering  was  only  to  be  an  addition  to  the  last  two  speoies  of  bloody 
sacrifices  (the  bumt-ofiering  and  peace-offering,)  and  that  it  coula 
never  be  presented  as  something  separate^and  independont.  Bu^ 
the  whole  character  of  the  Mosaic  instituticms,  and  the  analogy  of 
particular  parts  of  them,  certainly  warrants  the  inference,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  God,  that  the  meat-offering  should  ever 
be  j^res^nted  alone;  as!  there  was  here  no  confession  of  sin  and  no 
exp^tion  of  guilt.  And  accordingly,  when  the  children  of  IsFadi 
were  enjoined  to  bring,  on  two  separate,  occasions,  special  offerings 
of  this '  kind-^the  sheaf  of  first-fruits,  and  the  two  loaves,  (Lev. 
xxiii.  19,  12,  17,  20,)  on  both  occasions  alike  the  offering  had  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice  of  slain  victims.  The  ordinary 
employment  of  the  meat-offering  was  in  connexion  with  the  burnt 
'  and  peace-offerings,  which  were  always  to  have  it  as  a  neoeasary 
and  proper  supplement,  (ITumb.  xv.  1,  18.) 

The  meat-offering,  as  to  its  materials,  eonsisted  principally  of  a 
certain  portion  of  flour  or  cakes,  with  whi(;(h,  it  would  seem,  there 
was  always  connected  a- suitable  quantity  of  wine  for  a  drink-offer* 
ing*    The  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  Lev.  ii.,  which  expressly  treats 
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of  the  meat^o0erin^H[)at  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  a  usual  accom* 
paniniMit,  (Ex.  xxix«  40;  Lev.  xziii.  18;- Numb.  xv.  6,  10,  Jic.,) 
and  WM  prphablj  oi^itted  in  the  second  chapter  of  Leviticus  for 
the  same  reason,  that  it  was  aotioed  only  by  implication  with  the 
show-bread,  viz.,  that  it  formed  quite  a  subordii^ate  part  of  the  oiTer- 
ing^  and  was  merely  a  sort  of  accessory.  .  Being  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  show-bread,  which  has  already  been  considered,  we  need 
not  enter, here  on  anyjnvestigation  into  the  design  of  the  offering; 
bnt  may  simply  mention  inVespect  to  this  generally,  that  it  was  ap- 
pended to  the  burnt  and  peace-offerings,  to  show  that  the  object  of 
snch  offerings  was  the  sanctification  of  the  people  by  fruitfulness 
in  well-doingy  and  that  without  this  the  end  aimed  at  never  could 
be  attained. 

This  meat-offering  was  not  to  be  prepared  with  leaven  or  honey, 
but  always  with  salt,  oil,  and  frankincense.  Leaven  or  yeast„  is 
a  substance  in  a  state  of  putre&ction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a 
continual  motion,;  hence,  it  very  naturally  became  an  image  of 
moral  corruption.  Plutarch  assigns^  as  the  reason,  why  the  priest 
of  Jupiter  w(is  not  allowed  to  touch  leaven,  that  '^  it  comes  out  of 
corruption,  and  corrupts  that  with  which  it  is  mingled.'**  The 
JITew  Testament  usage  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  by  the  leaven 
was  spiritually  meant  all  manner  of  malice  and  wickedness,  what- 
ever tends  to  mar  the  simplicity  and  corrupts  the  purity  of  the 
people  of  God--^rom  whiqh,  therjsfore,  the  symbolical  offerings  that 
represepted  the  good  works  and  holy  lives  of  the  worshipper,  must 
be  kept  separate,  (Matt.  xvi.  6;  Luke  xii.  1;  1  Cor.  v.  6,  8;  Gal. 
•V*  9.)— The^  prohibition  of  honey  is  variously  understood ;  and  is 
very  commonly  regarded  as  interdicted  for  the  same  reason  sub- 
stantially whi(^  excluded  leaven,  as  being  both  in  itself,  and  as  an 
article  of  diet»  when  taken  in  any  quantity,  liable  to  become  sour 
and  corrupt.  So  Winer,  Baehr,  Baumgarteti,  and  many  others. 
But  this  seems  rather  far-fetched,  and  has  little  to  countenance  it 
in  the  references  made  to  honey  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  it  al- 
most uniformly  appears  as  of  all  things  in  nature  the  most  sweet 
and  gratifying  to  the  natural  taste — the  fitting  representative, 
therefore,  of  whatever  is  most  pleasins  to  the  flesh;  hence,  as 
Jarchi  ftays,  "All  sweet  fruit  was  called  honey;"  and  another 
Jewish  authority,  connecting  the  natural  with  the  spiritual  here, 
testifies,  that  "the  reason  why  honey  was  forbidden,  was  because 
evil  concupiscence  is  sweet  to  a  man  as  honey,"  (see  Ainsworth  on 
Lev.  ii.  IL)  As,  therefore,  the  corrupting  element  of  leaven  was 
forbidden,  to  indicate  the  contrariety  of  every  thing  spiritually 
corrupt  to  the  pure  worship  and  service  of  God,  so  here  the  most 
iuseious  production  of  nature  was  also  prohibited,  to  indicate  that 
what  is  most  pleasing  to  the  flesh  is  not  pleasing  to  God,  and  must 
be  renounced  by  his  faithful  servants.t 

.  *  Bil).  Cyclop,  trt.  Leaven. 

t  The  prohibitioQ  of  leaven  and  honev  was  ontv  for  the  usual  meat-offering,  and 
did  not  apply  to  the  first-fruits,  as  the  first->fruits  of  every  thing  had  to  be  presented 
to  the  Lord;  hence  the  wave-loaves  were  Wavened,  Lev.  xziii.  17,  and  honey  is 
iftefltioned  among  the  first-fruits  presented  in  2  Chron.  xxxi.  5.    These,  however, 
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In  regatd  to  the  ingredients  with  whioh  the  nieat-<yffering  WM 
to  be  accompanied,  there  in  scarcely  anj  room  for  diTorsity  of 
opinion.  6ak  is  the  great  preserTative  of  Unimal  iiatare,  opposing 
the  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  decay.  It  irae,  thorefote,  well 
fitted  to  serve  aa  a  symbol  of  that  moral  and  celigioiis  pnrityy 
which  is  essential  to  the  tnie  worship  of  3od,  and  on  wluch  all 
stability  and  order  ultimately  depend.  Hence,  also,  it  is  called 
'Hhe  salt  of  the  covenant  of*  God,"  being  an  emblem  at  once  of 
the  perpetuity  of  this,  and  of  the  principles  of  holy  rectitude,  the 
true  elements  of  incorruption,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  it  was 
established.  When  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples:  ^'Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  he  wished  them  to  knoW)  that  it  wiM  their  part 
to  exercise  throughout  S9ciety  the  same  sanatary,  healthful,  puri- 
fying, and  preservative  influence,  which  salt  did  in  ihe  thikigs  of 
nature.  And  when  again  asserting,  that  every  one  should  have 
^'salt  in  themselves,  and  that  every  sacrifice  must  be  salted  with 
salt,"  (Mark  ix.  49,  50,)  he  intimates,  that  the  property,  which 
enters  into  the  lives  of  uod's  people,  and  render^  them  a  sort  ef 
spiritual  salt,  must  be  within,  consisting  in  the  possession  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  Ood. — The  oil,  symbol  of  the  grace  of  God's 
Spirit,  with  which  the  meat-otfering  was  to  be  intermingled,  im- 
plied that  every  good  work,  capable  of  being  presented  to  Gh>d, 
must  be  all  inwrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod;  and  that  franldncense 
^as  to  be  put  upon  it,  bespoke  the  connexion  between  good  works 
and  prayer,  and  that  the  firmer  should  always  be  presented  to 
God  in  the  spirit  of  devotion.  So  that  ^*  the  good  works  of  the 
faithful  dre  represented  by  the  oil,  as  prompted,  quickened,  and 
matured  by  the  Holy  Spirit— ^by  the  frankincense,  as  made  accept- 
able and  borne  heavenwards  in  prayer — and  by  the  salt,  as  incor- 
ruptible, perpetually  abiding  isigns,  and  firuits  of  God's  covenant 
of  grace.  * 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SPECIAL  BITES  AKB  INSTITUTIONS  CHIEPLT  CONNECTED  WITB  SACRIFCE 
— THE  RATIFICATION  OP  THE  COVEHTANT — THE  RED  HEIPER — ^THE 
LEPROSY  AND  TVS  TREATMENT — THE  NAZAI^ITE  AND  HIS  OFFERINGS— 
DISTINCTIONS  OF  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  FOOD. 

The  subjects,  on  which  we  mean  to  offer' a  few  remarks  in  this 

chapter,  were  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature,  and  though  several 

of  them  might  have'  been  introduced  in  connexion  widi  certain 

.  parts  of  the  preceding  discussions,  we  yet  deemed  it  better  to  give 

4id  not  come  upon  the  Altar,  bot  were  onlj  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  giTen  to  tiM 
priesta. 

*  Kurtt,  Moa.  Opfer,  p.  102.    Compare  also  whAt  waa  aaid  above  on  the  ahow- 
bread,  p.  252,  25bV 
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them  a  sefMrste  place.  l%e  reflnarks  to  be  submittecl  respecting 
tLem  will  be  chiefly  of  an  explanatory  character,  aa  nearly  all  the 
inrinciples,  of  which  they  were  intended  to  give  an  embodied  re^- 
preeentation,  have  already  paeeed  under  eur  oon^ideration* 

THB  BATH-ICATIOlf  t)F  THB  COVBNA^T. 

The.  acoonnt  given  of  this  Bolemn  transaction  is  broaght  into 
view  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (ch.  iz.  18,  ^,)  with  an  espe- 
cial respect  to  the  nse  then  made  of  the  sacri$cial  blood,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  proving,  that  as  thfr  inferior  and  temporary  cove- 
nant then  ratified^  required  the  shedding  of  animal  blood,  blood  of 
•  Ceut  high^  and  more  precious  kind  must  have  been  required  to 
aeal  the  everlasting  covenant  brought  in  by  Christ.  The  whole 
ceremony  consisted  in  Moses  having  on  the  previous  day  read  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  '^  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  in  the 
aodienoe  of  the  people,  with  the  &w  precepts  and  judgments  that 
had  been  privately  communicated  to  him  after  their  promulgation; 
then,  on  the  following  morning  he  caused  an  altar  to  be  built  under 
the  hill,  and  twelve  stones  erected  beside  it,  to  represent  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  congregation ;  certain  young  men,  appointed  priests 
lor  the  occasion,  were  next  sent  to  kill  ozen  for  bumt^K^ffisrings 
and  peace  offerings,  and  the  blood  of  these  slain  victims  being  re- 
ceived into  basins,  Meses  divided  it  into  two  parts — ^the  one  of  which 
he  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  thereby  making  alonement.  for  their  sins, 
and  so  rendering  them  ceremonially  fit  for  being  taken  into  a  co- 
▼enant  of  peace  with  God;  and  with  the  other  half — after  having 
again  read  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  obtained  anew  from  the 
people  a  promise  of  (Aedience, — ^he  sprinkled  the  people  them- 
aelvee  and  said,  ^^  Behold  the.  blood  of  the  covenaiit,  which  the 
liord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  Wiords."  It  is 
added  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  trat  the  book  of  the  covenant 
wae  also  sprinUed;  which^  we  presume,  must  have  been  done  with 
the  first  half  of  the  blood,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  same  mean- 
ing and  design  with  which  the  mercy-fseat  that  was .  afterwards 
placed  over  the  tables  of  the  cotenant^  was  annually  sprinkled  in 
the  Most  Holy  Place. 

The  grand  peculiarity  in  this  service  was  manifestly  the  division 
of  the  blood  between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  and  the  sprinkling 
of  the  latter  with  the  portion  appro{»*iated  to  them.  We  found 
aooEoething  similar  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  whose  extremities 
wcflretoudied  with  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration.  But  the 
action  liere  was  still  cenfiderably  different,  and  was  directed  to 
the  special  purpose  of  giring  a  palpable  exhibition  of  the  oneness 
that  now  subsisted  between  the  two  parties  of  the  covenant.  Na* 
turally  they  stood  quite  apart  from  each  other ;  sin  had  formed  an 
awful  gulf  between  them ;  but  God  having  first  accepted  in  their 
hehalf  the  life-blood  of  the  innocent^  they  were  brousht  into  a  ca* 
pacity  of  union  and  fellowslup  with  him ;  and  then,  wKen  they  had 
solemnly  declared  their  adherence  to  the  terms  on  which  thii  was 
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to  be  established^  and  wbich  simplji^ontained  a  reyelation  of  €rod*8 
purposes  of  righteousness  in  regard  to  them,  the  agreement  was 
formally  cemented  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  other  part  of  the  life* 
blood  upon  them,  iror  thus  they  shais^d  part  and  part  with  God  ; 
the  pure  and  innocent  life  he  prorided  and  accepted  in  their  be- 
half, became  (symbolically)  theirs ;  a  vital  and  hallowed  bond  united 
the  two  into  one ;  God's  life  waa  their  life,  God's  table  their  table ; 
and  in  farther  proof  of  this  identity  of  feeling  and  interest^  they 
doubtless  partook  of  the  meat  of  the  peace-offerings,  which  formed 
the  second  kind  of  sacrifices  presented. 

The.  usnal  and  necessary  imperfections  of  course  marred  the 
completeness  of  this  seryioe;  and  in  Christ  alo^e  and  his  kingdom 
is  a  reality  to  be  found,  such. as  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the 
demands  of  God's  righteousness  properly  required.  Here,  too, 
the  parties  are  naturally  far  asunder,  the  members  of  the  oorenant 
being  all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  eren  as  others ;  and 
that  the  covenant  of  reconciliation  iand  peace  might  be  established 
on  a  soKd,  satisfactory,  and  permanent  basis,  while  there  must  be 
the  shedding  of  blood,  that  blood  must  be  such  as  both  parties  are 
alike  interested  in — such  as  might  at  once  be  called  God's  ^^  own 
blood,"  (Acts  XX.  2B,)  and  the  blood  of  his  church,  flowing  from 
the  heart  of  one,  who  was  equally  the  seed  of  God  and  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  Such  in  the  strictest  sense  was  the  blood  of  Jesus  ; 
and  in  it,  therefore,  we  discern  •  the  real,  the  only  real  bond  of 
peace,  and  sure  foundation  of  an  everlasting  covenant  between 
man  and  God.  He,  whose  conscience  is  sprinlcled  with  this,  ie 
thereby  made  partaker  of  a  divine  nature;  he  is  received  into  the 
participation  of  the  life  of  God,  and  is  consecrated  for  evermore 
to  live  in  the  divine  communion,  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
will.  As  the  Father  ia  in  Christ,  so  Christ  is  in  him,  and  he  in 
Christ ;  and  nothing  in  privilege  is  wanting  to  admit  of  his  stand- 
ing in  nearest  connexion  with  the  Godhea4|  or  to  enable  him  to 
yi^d  such  fruit  of  righteousness,  as  becomes  a  member  4^  the 
kingdom. 

But  a^  question  may  here,  perhaps,  suggest  itself  in  respect  to 
the  covenant  itself,  which  was  rat^d  between  God  and  Israel  in 
the  mannet  we  have  noticed.  For  if  the  terras  of  that  covenant 
were,  as  we  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  specially  and  peculiarly 
the  law  of  the  ten  commstudments,  and  if  the  law  is  equally  binding 
on  the  church  how  as  a  permanent  rule  of  duty,  how  should  it  have 
been  taken  as  the  distinctive  covenant  or  bond  of  agreement  with 
Israd?  Was  not  this  after  all  to  place  Israel  simply  on  a  footing 
with  men  universally?  And  does  it  not  appear  somethinff  like  an 
incongruity,  to  iratify  such  a  covenant  by  such  symboReal  and 
shadowy  services?  There  would,  undoubtedly,  be  room  for  such 
questions,  if  this  covenant  were  entirely  isolated  from  lAat  went  be- 
fore, or  came  after-*-4f  not  taken  in  connexion  with  the  relation 
out  of  which  properly  it  grew,  and  with  the  ordinances  and  ineti** 
tutions  by  which  it  was  necessarily  followed  up.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  covenant  was  prescribed  by  God  as  having  redeemed  his  people 
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from  a  state  of  bondage,  and  conferred  on  them  a  title  to  an  in* 
heritance  of  blessing,  thereby  pledging  himself  to  give  whatever 
was  essentially  needed,  io  have  a  substantial  conformity  maintained 
to  its  requirements  of  duty.  But  while  these  requirements  of  ne- 
cessity pointed  to  the  great  Hues  of  religious,  and- moral  duty  bind- 
ing on  the  ehurch  in  every  age— for  God's  own  character  of  holi- 
ness being  perpetually  the  same,  he  could  not  then  take  his  people 
bound  to  live  according  to  other  principles  of  duty  than  are  always 
obligatory^^while,  therefore,  they  necmeiarily  possessed  that  broad 
and  general  ^character,  still,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
Israel  stood,  many  things,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  cam« 
along  with,  what  properly  constituted  thd  terms  of  the  Covenant, 
and  which  were  of  a  merely  national,  shadowy,  and  temporary 
kind.  The  redemption  they  had  obtained  was  itself  but  a  shadow 
'of  a  greater  one  to  come,  and  so  also  was  the  inheritance  to  which 
they  were  appointed.  No  adequate  provision  was  yet  made  for 
the  higher  wants  of  their  nature ;  and  though,  even  in  that  lower 
territory,  on  which  God  was  avowedly  acting  for  them  and  openly 
revealing  himself  to  them,  he  eould  n(H  but  exact  from  them  a 
faithful  endeavour  after  conformity  to  his  law  of  holiness,  as  the 
condition  of  theil*  abiding  fellowship  with  him,  yet  the  ostensible 
provision  for  securing  this  was  also  manifestly  inadequate,  and 
could  only  be  regarded  as  temporary.  So  that  the  covenant  on 
every  hand  stood  related  to  the  symboliq^l  and  typical,  though  it- 
self neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  As  it  grew  out  of  relations 
having  a  typical  bearing,  so  it^  of  necessity  brought  with  it  ordi- 
Hjances  and  institutions  which  had  a. similar  bearing;  "it  had  (ap- 
pended to  it,  or  bound  up  with  it)  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and 
a  worldly  sanctuary,"  (Heb.  ix.  1.)  Some  leading  portions  of  these 
were  consequently  introduced  into  the  book  of  the  covenant,  to 
show  the  necessity^  for  the  time  then  present,  of  their  existence, 
and  of  course,  at  the  same  time,  implying  that  the  covenant  of 
law  wttoh  bound  Israel  to  all  dutiful  ob^ience  to  God,  required 
a  faithfhl  observance  of  them,  so  long  as  the  shadowy  dispensa- 
tion  stood  to  which  they  belonged.  The  distinctive  difference, 
however,  between  the  New  covenant  and  the  Old,  lies  mainly 
in  the  unifbrm  character  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  former,  as 
ajl  directly  relating  to  men's  higher  interests,  and  having  respect 
to  the  ultimate  ends  of  God*s  government;  there  is  here  as  much 
of  reality  in  the  redcttnption  provided  and  the  inheritance  secured, 
as  in  the  principles  of  love  enjoined  in  the  eternal  law  of  rectitude. 
It  is,  therefore, •" a  better  covenant,"  because  "established  upon 
better  promises,"  and  having  connected  with  it  means  and  provi- 
sions of  grace,  which  are  far  more  effectual  for  carrying  •  out  the 
spiritual  ends  for  which  it  is  established.  But  still  the  radical 
matter  and  ultimate  object  of  both  covenants  was  substantially  the 
same,  being  alike  designed  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  union  of 
fallen  men  with  God — a  God,  who,  as  to  his  essential  character,  is 
the  sam&  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.         ^ 
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THE  REI>  HBIFER. 

The  ordinanoe  regarding  the  Red  Heifer  (described  in  NamilK 
xix.,)  hftd  respect  to  a  special  kind  of  defilemaits,  and  to  the  means 
of  purification  frotn  them.  The  defilements^  in  question  were  such 
as  arose  from  personid  contact  with  die  dead,  such  as  the  touching 
of  a  dead  body,  or  dwelling  in'  a  tent  where  death  had  entered,  or 
lighting  on  the  bone  of  a  dead  man,  or  having  to  do  with  a  graye 
in  wbidb  a  corpse  had  been  deposited.  In  sucn  cases  a  bodily  nn- 
cleanness  was  contracted,  which  lasted  seven  4ays,  and  even  then 
could  not  be  removed  but  by  a  very  peculiar  element  of  cleansing, 
vis.^  the  application  of  the  ashes,  mixed  with  water,  of  the  body  of  a 
heifer,  red-coloured,  without  blemish,  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke, 
burnt  withouit  the  camp,  and  with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet, 
cast  into  the  midst  of  the  burning. 

In  regard,  first,  to  the  occasion  of  this  very  peculiar  service,  H 
will  readily  be  understood,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  symbolical  institutions,  the  body  stands  a»  the  repre* 
sentative  and  image  of  the  soul,  and  its  defilement  and  cleansing, 
for  actual  guilt  and  spiritual  purification.  Thn,  indeed,  was  clearly 
indicated  in  the  ordinance  being  called  ^*  a  purification  for  sin,'*  (ver. 
9.)  But  it  is  the  soul,  not  the  body,  which  is  properly  chargesble 
with  sin ;  and  the  whole,  therefore,  of  what  is  here  described,  waa 
evidently  intended  to  serve  merely  as' the  shell  u.nd  outward  repre* 
sentation  of  inward  and' spiritual  realities.  Divine  truths  and 
lessons  were  embodied  in  it  for  all  times  and  ages.  For  what,  ao 
cording  to  the  uniform  language  of  scripture,  is  death?  It  is  the 
direful  wages  of  sin— -the  visible,  earthly  recompense,  with  which 
God  visits  transgression;  and  being  in  itself  the  greatest  of  all 
natural  evils,  the  state  from  which  flesh  naturally  and  most  of  all 
shrinks  with  instinctive  abhorrence,  it  is  the  sad  witness  of  the 
universal  prevalence,  and  the  grand  proof  of  the  odiousness  of  sin. 
This  may  be  said  of  death  only  in  the  aspect  it  carries  to  men's 
natural  state  and  feelings ;  and  much  more  may  the  same  be  afiirmed 
of  it  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Most  High.  It  stands  in 
utter  contrariety  to  his  blessed  and  ^orious  nature.  He  is  the 
Living  One,  sole  fountain  of  life,  and  so  essentially  connected  with 
that,  in  which  life^  properly  consists,  that  no  corruption  can  dwell 
in  his  presence.  But  death  is  the  very  essence  of  corruption ;  and 
being  in  consequence  most  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  it  has  been  made 
to  stand  as  the  chief  monument  of  his  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
to  be  a  perpetual  witness  of  sin's  exceeding  sinfulness.  . 

This  is  the  painful  truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation,  of  the  whole 
of  this  rite  about  the  Red  Heifer.  It  is  a  rite  which  presents  in 
bold  relief  what  was  one  grand  design  of  the  law's  observances,  the 
bringing  of  sin  to  remembrance,  and  teaching  the  necessity  of 
men's  being  purified  from  its  pollution.  It  is  true  there  was  no 
actual  sin  in  simply  touching  a  dead  body,  or  being  in  the  place 
where  such  a  body  lay.  But  as  the  corporeal  relations  were  here 
made  the  signs  and  interpreters  of  the  spiritual,  there  was,  in  such 
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what  bore  oa  it  uie  awful  mark  and  impresB  of  sin — a  breathing  o£ 
the  polluted  atmosphere  of  oorruption,  most  alien  to  the  region,  full 
of  incorruptible  and  blessed  life^  where  Jehovah  has  his  peculiar 
dwelling.  Therefore,  in  a  symbolical  religion  like  the  Mosaic,  the 
neighborhood  or  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  most  fitly  regarded  as 
forming  an  interruption  to  the  intereourse  between  (jod  and  his 
people — as  placing  them  in  a  condition  of  .external  unfitness  for 
ai^roaehing  the  sanctuary  of  his  presence  and  glory,  or  even  for 
having  freedom  to  go  out  and  in  anrong  the  living  in  Jerusalem. 
That  sin,  which  is  the  Utter  well-spring  of  death,  ie  utterly  at 
varianee  with  the  soul's  peace  and  fellowship  with  God — that  it 
should,  therefore,  be  most  carefully  watched  against  and  shunned 
— that  on  finding  his  conscience  defiled  with  its  pollution,  the  sin- 
ner should  regard  himself  as  incapacitated  for  holding  intercourse, 
with  Heaven,  or  performing  any  work  of  righteousness,  and  should 
betake  himself  without  deby^^  the  appointed  means  of  purifica- 
ti<Hi, — these  ajre  the  important  and  salutary  truths  which  the  Lord 
sought  continually  to  impress  upon  the  people  by  means  of  the 
bodily  defilements  in  question,  and  the  channel  provided  for  ob- 
taining purification. 

In  regard  now  to  the  purifying. aj^Miratus,  there  are  certainly 
some  points  connected  with  it,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
plain quite  satisfactorily,  and  which  probably  refer  to  customs  or 
notions  too  familiar  and  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Moses  to  have  then 
appeared  at  all  strange  or  arbiU*ary.  But  the  leading  features  of 
the  ordinance  would  present,  we  conceive,  little  difficulty,  were  it 
not  that  the  whole  has  been  viewed  in  a  somewhat  mistaken  light. 
Recent,  as  well  as  former,  writers  have  generally  gone  o^  the  sup- 
position that  the  ideas  concerning  sin,  and  atonement  or  cleansing, 
are  here  represented  in  a  peculiarly  intense  form,  and  that  from 
this  point  of  view  every  thing  must  be  explained.  We  regard  the 
occasion  a»  pointing  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not 
an  ordinance  strictly  speaking  for  sin,  but  for  a  sort,  of  incidental, 
corporeal  connexion  with  the  effect  and  fruit  of  sin — ^the  means  of 
purification  not  from  actual  guilt,  but  from  a  merely  external  con- 
tact with  the  bodily  consequence  of  guilt — a  symbolical  ordinance 
of  cleansing  for  what,  in  itself,  was  only  a  symbolical  defilement. 
Directly,  therefore,  and  properly  it  is  the  flesh,  and  not  the  spirit 
that  is  concerned ;  and  we  might  certainly  expect  a  marked  in>^ 
feriority  in  various  respects  between  this  ordinance,  and  such  ordi- 
nances as  were  for  deliverance  from  actual  transgression.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  find.  The  victim  appointed  was  a  female; 
while  in  all  the  proper  sin-offerings  for  the  congregation,  a  male,  an 
ox,  was  required.  And  of  this  victim,  no  part  came  upon  the  altar ; 
even  the  blood  was  only  sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  not  by  the  Higfa-priest,  but  only  by  the  son  of 
the  High-priest;  and  while  the  carcass  was  burnt  entire  without 
the  camp,. not  even  the  skin  or  the  dung  was  removed  from  it. 
From  the  respect  the  offering  had  to  bodily  defilements,  the  priest 
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and  the  other  perHonB  engaged  in  the  work,  eontracted  s  similar 
defilement,  and  had  to  wash  theii^  clothed  and  bathe  themselves  in 
water.  Thai;  the  ashes  were  iregarded  .as  in  themselves  clean,  is 
Obvioas  from  a  clean  person  being  required  to  gather  them  up  and 
put  them  in  a  clean  place;  as  also 'from  their  being  the  appointed 
means  of  purification.  For  this^  it  was  necessary,  that  living  or 
rnnning  water  shonid  be  poured  npon  them ;  and  tiien  during  the 
seven  days  that  the  defilement  from  contact  with  the  dead  lasted, 
the  persons  or  article  requiring  it  were  twice^  sprinkled,  first  on 
the  third,  then  on  the  seventh  day ;  after  which  the  restraint  was 
taken  Off,  as  to  fellowship  ^th  the  camp^  The  mixture  of  the 
ashes  strengthened  the  cleansing  property  of  the  water,  not,  how- 
ever (as  Baehr  thinks,)  b^  rendering  it  a  sort  of  wash, — if  tiiat  had 
been  all,  common  ashes  might  have  served  the  purpose — but  rather 
from  their  connexion  with  the  sin-ofiering  throi:^h  which  the  ourse 
of  death  was  taken  away.  And  the  bearing  pf  the  whole  on  Chris- 
tian times  with  respect  to  the  high^  work  of  Christ,  is  so  plainly 
and  distinctly  indicated  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  any  further  comment:  "If  the  ashes  of  a  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  hdw 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
.  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  cdnscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Obd!"  *  Whoever  looks  with  this 
view  to  the  ordinance,  will  see  in  it  the  perfect,  purity  lind  oom- 
pleteneds  of  Christ's  character,  the  corrupt  and  loathsome  nature 
of  that  for  which  he  died,  the  efiScacy,  and  alone  efficacy  of  his 
blood,  so  that  he  who  has  Qot  this  applied  to  his  conscience  must 
inevitably  perish. 

[We  have  taken  little  pr  no  notice  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
connected  with  this  ordinance,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  dis-^ 
cussion,  but  have,  as  yet,  ended  in  no  satisfactory  result.  The 
female  sex  of  the  victim  (sufficiently  accounted  for  we  trust  above, ) 
has  been  thought  by  Baenr  to  point  to  Eve,  or  the  female  sex  gene- 
rally, as  the  mother  ,of  life  among  men,  and  others  have  produced 
equally  fanciful  reasons;  the'  colour  was  by. the  Jewish  doctors  ac- 
counted of  such  difficult  interpretation,  that  they  conceived  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  discovery  of  it. 
With  Baehr  it' is  the  colour  of  blood,  life;  with  Hengstenberg  of 
sin,  &c.  And  the  Ifttter  recently,  as  well  as  many  others  in  former 
tijoies,  have  found  an  allusion  in  it  to  the  Egyptian  notion,  that  the 
evil  god  Typhon  was  of  red  colour,  and  the  practice  prevalent  iu 
Egypt  of  sacrificing  red  bullocks  to  him.  Only  that  the  rite  here 
might  savour  somewhat  less  of  heathenism,  not  a  bullock,  but  a 
heifer,  was  required,  to  discountenance  the  idolatrous  veneration 
paid  in  Egypt  to  the  cow.  We  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  any  exposure  of  such  fanciful  and  groundless  notions.  It  was 
more  likely,  we  conceive,  that  the  colour  should  bear  a  resjject  to 
the  body  or  flesh  of  man,  forvwfaich  immediately  the  offering  was 
presented.  Man's  body  having  been  taken  from  the  ground,  he 
was  called  .^c2am  (din,)  and  it  is  the  same  word,  only  differently 
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pointed)  do  as  to  make  it  sound  edom^  which  signified  red-— probably 
because  the  kind  of  redness  denoted  was  a  sort  of  ground  or  earth- 
colour.  Without  searching  for  any  more  recondite  reasons,  one  can 
easily  perceive  a  propriety  in  the  yictim  in  question  being  of  such  a 
bolour,  as  it  had  peculiarly  to  represent  an  d  stand  for  the  bodies  of  the 
people.  However^  no  particular  stress  should  be  laid,  nor  is  there 
in  Scripture  any  laid,  upo|i  the  circumstance.  .  The  burning  along 
with  the  victim  of  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool,  has  also 
given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  suppositions.  The  cedar  from  its 
loftiness^  and  the  hyssop  from  its  smallness,  have  been  regarded 
by  Hengstenberg  (Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  and  again  in  Com-  ^ 
men.  on  Ps.  IL  7,)  as  emblems,  the  one  of  the  divine  majesty,  and 
the  other  of  the  divine  condescension.  Sut  the  supposition  is  quite 
arbitrary,  and  has  nothing  properly  to  support  it  in  Scripture. 
Besides,  it  could  scarcely  be  the  lofty  cedar,  which  was  meant  to 
be  used  in  the  ordinance,  for  such  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
desert ;  it  must  rather  have  been  some  species  of  juniper.  (See 
Bib.  Cyclop,  art.  Eres.)  The  hyssop,  it  would  appear,  was  an- 
ciently thought  to  possess  some  sort  of  medicinal  or  abstergent 
properties,  and  on  that  account  probably  was  so  much  Used  in 
purifications.  It  appears  to  have  been  generally  used  among  the 
Hebrews  in  sprinkling,  along  with  some  portion  of  scarlet  wool. 
(Comp.  Ex.  xiL  22;  Ley.  xiv.  6,  7;  Ps.  U.  7;  Heb.  ix.  19.)  It  is 
quite  possible  that  notions  and  customs  regardijig  these  articles^  of 
which  now  no  certain  informatipn  is  to  be  had,  may  have  led  to 
their  use  on  such  occasions  »h  the  present.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, from  what  is  said  in  the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6, 7,)  that 
their  use  was  merely  to  apply  the  cleansing  or  purifying  element 
— ^the  scarlet  and  hyssop  being  probably  attached  to  a  stick  of . 
cedar.  On  this  account  a  portion  of  each  was  here  burnt  along 
with  the  carcass  of  the  heifer,  as  the  whole  together  were  to  furnish 
the  means  of  purification.  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  matter 
farther,  as  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  very  little  reftUy  depends 
on  it  for  a  general  understanding  of  the  purport  and  design  of  the 
ordinance. 

THE  LEPROSY  AND  ITS  PURIFICATION. 

The  caso  of*  the  leper,  with  its  appointed  means  of  purification, 
stood  in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  one  just  considered,  and  the 
lessons  taught  in  each  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same.  The 
disease  itself  of  leprosy  is  described  with  much  minuteness  by  Mo- 
ses, (Lev.  xiii.  xiv.,)  and  various  marks  are  given  to  distinguish  it 
from  others,  which^  though  somewhat  resembling  it,  still  did  not 
possess  its  inveterate  and  virulent  character..  It  began  in  the  for- 
mation of  certain  spots  upon  the  skin,  small  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  dimensions ;  at  their  first  appearance  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, but  by  and  by  presenting  a  white,  scaly,  shining  aspect,  at- 
tended by  little  pain,  but  incapable  of  being  healed  by  any  knowa 
remedy.  Slowly,  yet  regularly,  the  spots  continued  to  increase^ 
VOL.  n.— 20 
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till  tbe  whole  body  came  to  be  overBpread  with  them;  and  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  white,  dry,  diseased,  unwholesome  scurf.  But 
the  corruption  extended  inwardly  while  it  spread  outwardly,  and 
affected  even  the  bones  and  marroW ;  the  joints  became  first  re- 
laxed, then  dislocated ;  fingers,  toes,  and  even  liftibs  dropt  off;  and 
the  body  at  length  fell  to  pieces,  a  loathsome  mass  of  di6soluti<m 
and  decay.  Such  is  the  description  ^f  the  disease  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, taken  in  connexion  with  what  is  known  of  certain  bodily  dis- 
orders which  still  go  by  the  name  of  leprosy.  It  was  disease  ma^ 
nifesting  itself  peculiarly  in  the  form  of  corruption — a  sort  of  living 
^  death. 

Persons  on  whom  any  apparent  symptoms  were  found  of  this 
disease,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  priests  for  inspection ;  and  if  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  real  leprosy,  then  the  diseased  was  removed 
into  a  separate  apartment,  and  shut  out  of  the  camp,  while  the  peo- 
ple were  in  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  city,  after  they  were  settled 
in  Canaan.  So  rigidly  was  this  regulation  enforced,  that  even  Mi- 
riam, the  sister  of  Moses,  could  find  no  exemption  from  it;  nor  at  a 
later  period  could  king  Azariah-,  Since  we  are  told,  that  from  the 
time  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy  to  the  day  of  his  death,  "he  dwelt 
in  a  several  house,"  (2  Kings  xv.  6,)  literally  a  house  of  emancipa- 
tion, as  one  discharged  from  the  ordinary  ser'^ice  and  occupations 
of  the  Lord's  people.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  where  the 
divine  laws  were  by  no  means  so  strictly  observed,  the  history  pre- 
sents to  our  view  lepers  dwelling  in  a  separate  house  before  the 
gate,  which  they  were  still  obliged  to  keep  during  the  straitness  of 
ft  siege.  (2  Kings  vii.  18.)  And  that  there  was  a  place  or  hill  set 
apart  for  such  in  Jerusalem,  and  called  by  their  name,  we  gather 
from  Jer.  xxxi.  88,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  hill  of  Gaireb, 
which  means,  the  hill  of  the  leprous. 

Besides  thfs  careful  separation  of  the  leper,  he  was  tp  carry 
about  with  him  every  mark  of  sorrow  and  distress,  going  with  rent 
clothes,  with  bai^e  and  uncovered  head,  with  a  bandage  on  the  clun 
or  lip,  and  when  hfi  saw  any  one  approaching,  that  suitable  warn- 
ing might  be  given  of  his  condition,  he  was  to  cry  out,  "  Unelean, 
unclean !"  Why,  we  naturally  ask,  all  this  in  the  case  only  of  le- 
prosy ?  It  could  not  be  simply  because  it  was  a  severe  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  for  no  other  disease  was  thus  dealt  with,  nor  seemed 
to  have  inferred  any  degree  of  uncleanness,  exceptitfg  the  disorders 
connected  with  generation  and  birth — formerly  referred  to.  Nei- 
ther could  such  singular  precautions  and  painful  treatment  have 
been  employed  here  on  account  of  the  infectious  character  of  the 
disease,  as  if  the  great  object  were  to  prevent  it  spreading  around. 
For,  had  that  been  all,  several  of  the  things  prescribed  would  have 
been  needless  aggravations  of  the  distress,  such  as  the  rent  clothes, 
bare  head,  and  covered  chin :  and  besides,  the  diseases  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  leprosy,  and  which  are  understood  to 

1)088688  the  sams  general  character,  though  hereditary,  are  scarce- 
y  if  at  all  infectious ;  while  the  really  infectious  diseases  have  no 
place  whatever  in  the  law,  either  as  regards  uncleanness  or  purifi- 
*  cation. 
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Xhe  oiily  adequate  reason  that  cmi  be  aasacned  for  the  xaanner 
ian  Tfhiah  leproey  was  thus  viewed  and  treated,  was  its  peculiar  con- 
Aexion  with  sin,  having  been  made  under  the  divine  administration 
toward  Israel,  next  to  death,  the  ohief  outward  tjpe  of  sin — ^tbe 
visibld  ei^  and  expression  upon  the  living,  of  Groa  s  mind  regardr 
ing  the  odieus  nature  of  sin,  and  its  deserved  eondemnation.  £ten<^ 
when  God  showed  his  working  upon  particular  persons  by  terrible 
things  in  ri^hteonsnesa,  and  testified  his  displeasure  against  their 
SOLS  by  the  infliction  of  a  bodily  disease,  it  was  in  the  visitation  of 
l^rosy  that  the  judgment  commonly  took  effect,  as  in  the. case  of 
Miriam^  of  Uaziiih,  of  GehazL    Henoe,  also,  Moses  warned  the 

EK>pk  against  incurring  sueh  a  plague,  (Deut,  zxiv.  9;)  and  when 
avid  besought  the  infliction  of  God's  judgment  upon  the  house  of 
Juab,  leprosy  was  one  of  the  forms  in  winch  he  expressed  his  de^ 
iiire  that  this  should  appear,  (2  Sam.  iii.  29.)  So  general  was  the 
feeling  in  this  respect,  that  the  leprous  .were  proverbially  called 
the  ^mittenj  that  i$,  the  smitten  of  God,  and  from  the  Hessiah  be«> 
inc  described  in  Isaiah  as  so  smitten,  certain  Jewish  intecpreters 
inferred,  that  he  would  be  a^cted  with  leprosy.  (Hengat.,  Chris- 
tol.  on  Baiah  liii.  4.)  Now,  viewing  the  disease  thus,  as  a  kind  of 
visible  copy  or  .image  of  sin,  wrought  in  judgment  by  the  immedi- 
ate hand  of  God  on  the  living  body  of  the  sinner,  it  is  not  difficult 
to' understand  how  the  leper  especially  should  have  been  regarded 
as  an  object  of  defilement,  theoretically  dead,  until  he  was  reco- 
vered and  purified*  He  b<»re  upon  him  the  impress  and^mack  of 
iniquity,  the  begun  and  spreading  oorruption  of  xlaath,  tlie  appal- 
ling seal  of  Heaven's  eoudemnation.  He  was  a  sort  of  death  in 
life,  a  walking  scqprulohre  (Spencer,  ^'sepulcfarum  ambulans,")  unfit 
while  in  such  a  state  to  draw  near  to  the  local  habitation  of  God^ 
or  to  have  a  place  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem*  And  his  exiled 
and  aeparate  condition,  his  disfigured  dress,  and  lamentable  ap- 
pearance,^ while  they  proclaimed  the  madness  of  his  case,  bore 
striking  testimony  at  the  same  time  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and 
Bolemnlyi  warned  all  who  saw  him  to  beware  how  they  should  offend 
against  \%i  But  these  thii^gs  are  written  f^so  for  our  learning,  and 
the  malady  with  its  attendant  evils,  though  no  longer  .visible  to  the 
bodily  eye,  spet^s  still  to  the  ear  of  fail^.  It  teUs  us  of  the  insi- 
dious and  growing  nature  of  sin,  spreading,  if  not  arrested  by  the 
merciful  interpoedtion  of  God,  from,  small  beginnings  to  a  universal 
corruption— of  the  ineTitable  exclusion  which  it  brings  when  in- 
dulged in,  from  the  fellowship  of  God,  and  the  society  of  the  blessed 
•— <of  the  deplorable  and  unhappy  conditi<m  of  those  who  are  Btill 
subject  to  its  sway — and  of  the  competency  of  divine. grace  alone 
to  bring  deliveranoe  from  the  evil. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  had  three  distinctly  marked  stages. 
Xhe  first  of  these  bore  respect  to  his  reception  into  the  visible  com- 
munity of  Isl*ael,  the  next  to  his  participation  in  their  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  the  last  to  his  full  re-estabashment  in  the  favour  and 
fellowship  of  (jod.  When  G6d  was  pleased  to  recover  him  from 
the  leprosy,  and  the  priest  pronounced  him  whole^  before  he  was 
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pennitted  to  leave  his  iBolated  position  outside  the  camp  or  citj, 
two  liying  clean  birds  were  to  be  taken  for  him  ;^  the  one  of  whieb 
was  then  to  be  killed  oyer  a  ressel  of  living  or  fresh  water,  so  that 
the  blood  might  intermingle  with  the  Winter,  and  the  other^  after 
being  dipt  in  this  blood-water,  wais  let  loose  into  the  open  field. 
That  the  two  birds  represented  the  leper  in  his  two  different  states^ 
is  clear  as  day.  The  death  of  the  one  imaged  the  doom  that  laj 
upon  him  on  account  of  his  impurity,  and  which  was  only  prevented 
from  taking  full  effect  upon  him  by  the  special  intervention, of  di- 
vine goodness.  The  dipping  of  the  other  bird  in  the  blood  of  the 
former  one  mingled  with  water,  represented  the  now  restored  leper 
as  entering  in  spirit  itito  the  death  due  to  him,  and  bein^  received 
again  to  life ;  and  as  partaker  of  this  resurrection-lifo,  he  saw  in 
the  birdV  dismissal,  to  fly  wherever  it  pleased  among  the  other 
fowls  of  heaven,  his  own  liberty  to  enter  into  the  society  of  living 
men,  and  move  freely  up  and  down  among  them.  3nt  in  token  of 
his  actual  participation  in  the  whole,  he  most  first  have  his  body 
sprinkled  with  the  water  and  the  blood,  wash  his  clothes  and  his 
flesh  also,  even  shave  his  hair,  that  every  remnant  of  his  impurity 
might  appear  to  be  removed,  and  nothing  be  left  to  mar  the  free^ 
dom  of  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  was  no  proper  atonement,  and  though 
the  ban  was  so  far  removed  that  the  leper  was -now  regarded  as  a 
living  man,  and  could  enter  into  the  society  of  other  living  men, 
he  was,  by  no  means,-  admitted  to  the  privUeges  of  a  member  of 
God's  covenant.  He  had  to  remain  for  an  entire  week  out  of  his 
own  dwelling.  Then  for  his  reception  into  the  full  standing  of  an 
Israelite,  he  had  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  trespass-offering,  another  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  another  still  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  the  usual 
meat-offering,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  lamb  for  the  trespass-offering 
and  the  log  of  oil  were  for  his  consecration — the  second  stage  of 
the  process  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  first  waved  before  th^ 
Lord.  Then  with  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering, 
the  priest  sprinkled  his  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  the 
great  toe  of  his  Vight  foot,  repeating  the  same  action  afterwards 
with  the  oil,  and  pouring  also  some  upon  his  head.  This^  action 
with  the' blood  and  oil  was  much  the  same  with  that. observed  in 
the  consecration  of  the  priesthood ;  hut  differed,  in  that  the  blood 
used  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  a  trespass-offering,  whereas 
the  blood  used  on  the  other  was  that  of  a  peace-offering.  The 
service  still  further  difiered,  in  that  here  the  consecration  came 
first,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Aaron  the  sin  and  burnt-offering  pre- 
ceded it.  The  differences,  however,  are  such  as  naturally  arose 
out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  restored  leper.  As  a  man  imder 
the  ban  of  God  and  the  doom  of  death,  he  had  lost  -his  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  priests — the .  Lord's  ^consecrated  family.  By 
a  special  act  of  consecration  he  must  be  received  again  into  the 
number  of  this  family,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  take  any  part 
in  the  usual  services  of  the  c6ngregation.  And  the  blood  by 
which  this  was  chiefly  done  was  most  appropriately  taken  from 
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the  blood  of  a  trespass  or  guilt-offering,  because  haying  forfeited 
Us  life  to  God,  there  was  here,  according  to  th«  general  nature  of 
such  offering,  the  payment  of  the  required  ransom,  the  (symboli- 
cal) discharge  of  the  debt ;  so  that  he  was  at  one  and  tho  same 
time  installed  as  the  Lord's  freeman,  and  consecrated  for  his  ser- 
vice. The  consecration  of  Aaron,  t>n  the  other  hand,  was  that  of 
one  who  already  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  priests,  and  only  re- 
quired a  special  sanctification  for  the  peculiar  and  distinguished 
office  to  which  he  was  to  be  raised.  It,  therefore,  came  last,  and 
the  blood  used  was  fitly  taken  of  the  peace-offering.  But  when 
the  recovered  leper  had  been  thus  far  restored,— ^his  feet  standing 
within  the  sacred  community  of  God's  people,  his  head  and  mem- 
bers anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of  divine  refreshment  and  gladness, 
he  was  now  permitted  and  required  to  consummate  the  process  by 
bringing  a  sin-offering,  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  meat-offering,  that 
his  access  to  God's  sanctuary,  and  his  fellowship  with  God  himself, 
might  be  properly  established.  What  could  more  impressively  be^ 
speak  the  arduous  and  solemn  nature. of  the  work,  by  which  the 
outcast,  polluted,  and  doomed  sinner  regains  an  interest  in  the 
kingdom  and  blessing  of  God !  The  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ, 
appropriated  by  a  sincere  repentance  and  a  living  faith,  this,  but 
this  alone,  can  accomplish  the  restoration.  Till  that  is  done,  there 
is  only  exclusion  from  the  family  of  God,  «nd  alienation  from  the 
life  that  is  in  him.  But  that  truly  done,  the  child  of  death  lives 
again;  he  that  TjTas  lost  is  again  found. "^ 

THE  NAZARITE  AND  HIS  OFFEBIKOS. 

The  institution  of  th*NaEarite  vow  is  introduced  without  any  ex- 
planation (Numb,  vi.,)  either  as  to  the  manner  or  the  reason  of  its 
original  appointment ;  and  some  have  hence  inferred  that  its  origin 
18  to  be  sought  in  Egypt,  and  only  its  proper  regulation  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Moses.  But  nothing  resembling  it  can  be  produced  from 
that, quarter.  The  case  of  the  person  under  such  a  vow  presented 
in  its  leading  features  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  leper.  The  latter, 
while  under  the  visitation  of  leprosy,  was  a  living  type  or  imag^ 
of  sin ;  the  man  utider  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  was  a  living  type  or 
ipiage  of  holiness.  While  the  one  bore  the  mark  of  alienation 
smi  banisfament  from  the  Lord,  the  other  was  in  a  state  of  pecu- 
liar nearness,  being  given  up  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  And 
the  whole  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  was  entirely  sym- 
bolical.   It  was  no  mere  ascetical  institution,  as  if  the  outward 

*  We  \Mwe  said  nodiing  ^f  wbat  is  called  tlie  lepftMy  of  dotbes  and  houses,  for  no* 
thing  certain  is  known  of  the  thing  itself— -although  Michaelis  speaks  dogmatical ly 
«nough  about  both.  The  whole  of  what  he  says  upon  the  leprosy  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  thorongbiy  earthly  sense  of  the  author,  and  if  ^oses  had  looked  no  higher  than 
he  represents  him  to  have  done,  he  would  certainly  have  been  little  entitled  to-be  re- 
garded as  a  messenger  of  Heaven.  The  leprosy  in  garments  and  houses  was  evident- 
ly considered  and  treated  as  an  image  of  that  in  man  ;  and  on  that  account  alone  was 
purification  or  destruction  ordered.  Bee  Hengstenberg's  Cfarlstol.  on  Jer •  xxxi.  38; 
BMiiQgartea  on  Lev.  xiL^  ziiL 
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bonds  and  restralAfts,  the  self-denials  in  meat  and  dirink,  w^e  m 
themselves  well^pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Such  a  spirit  was  as  foreign 
to  Judaism  as  it  is  to  Christianitj.  The  Kazarite  was  a  visible 
symbolical  lesson  in  a  i^eligion9  and  moral  reepeot;  and  the  out- 
ward observances  to  which  he  was  bound,  were  merely  intended  to 
exhibit  to  the  eye  the  perpetual  JKstinctions  between  holiness  and 
sin. 

The  import  of  the  name,  KaKurite^  is  simply  the  mparate  ane^ 
and  the  vow  he  took — ^in  all  ordinary  eases,  voluntarily  took — ^upoa 
him,  is  said  to  have  been  (v.  2,)  ''for  separating  to  the  Lord.^ 
What  was  implied  in  this  separation?  There  must  have  been,  un* 
(]pestionablv9  a  withdrawing  from  one  class  of  things  as  unbefit- 
ting, that  there  might  be  the  more  free  and  devoted  application  to 
another  class,  as  proper  and  becoming.  And  we  shall  best  under- 
stand what  both  were  by  glancing  at  the  requirements  of  the  vow. 

The  first  was  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  strong  drink;  from 
whatever  was  made  of  grapes— from  grapes  themselves^  whethw 
moist  or  dried,  from  every  thing  belon^ng  to  the  vine.  There 
OaA  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intoxicating  property  of  the  frtdt 
of  the  vine,  which  formed  the  ground  of  this  prohibition ;  for  special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  stren^h  of  the  drink;  and  as,  the  vine  in 
Eastern  countries  was  the  chief  source  of  such  drink  (although 
other  ingredients,  it  wotild  seem,  were  sometimes  added  to  increase 
the  strength)  not  only  wine  itself,  but  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  every 
shape,  even  in  forms  without  any  intoxicating  tendency,  was  inter- 
dicted— that  the  separation  might  be  the  more  marked  and  com- 
plete. The  same  abstinence  substantially  was  imposed  upon  the 
priests  when  engaged  in  sacred  ministrations  (Lev.  x.  8.)  .  Like 
the  ministering  priest,  the  Nazarite  was  peculiarly  separated  to  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  drink,  as  well  as  other  respects,  was  to  be  an  em- 
bodied lesson,  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  service 
was  to  be  performed.  This  service — ^such  was  the  import  of  tins 
part  of  the  Nazarite  institution — ^requires  a  withdrawal  and  sepa- 
ration from  whatever  unfits  for  active  spiritual  employment — from 
every  thing  which  stupifies  and  benumbs  the  powers  of  a  divine  life, 
and  disposes  the  heart  for  carnal  ple^isure  and  excitement,  rath^ 
than  for  sacred  duty.  There  must,  indeed,  be  a  carefhl  and  be* 
coming  reserve  in  regard  to  the  means  and  occasions  of  a  literal 
intoxication;  but  not  in  respect  to  these  alone.  The  more  inward 
and  engrossing  love  of  money — the  eager  pursuit  after  worldly 
aggraji£zement— or  the  delights  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  ease,  may 
as  thoroughly  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  incapacitate  the  soul  for 
spiritual  employment  as  the  more  grovelling  rice  of  indulgence  to 
excess  in  liquor.  From  all  such,  therefore,  the  true  servant  of 
God  is  here  warned  to  abstain,  and  admonished  to  keep  his  vessel, 
in  soul  and  body,  as  holiness  to  the  Lord. 

The  next  thin^  exacted  of  the  Nazarite  was  to  leave  his  hair  un- 
shorn. And  this  was  so  difierent  from  the  prevailing  custom,  yet 
so  strictly  enjoined  upon  him,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  badge  of  his  condition.    Hence^  if  by  accidentally  com- 
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ing  into  contact  with  any  uncleaii  object,  his  vow  was  broken,  he 
had  to  sha¥e  his  head  and  enter  anew  on  his  coarse  of  service.  So 
also,  when  the  period  of  the  vow  was  expired,  his  hair  was  crept 
and  burned  as  a  sacred  thing  upon  the  ajtar.  Thus  he  was  said  to 
bear  ''  the  conseci^ation  (liters^ly  t^e  separation,  the  distinctive 
mark,  the  crown)  of  bis  God  upon  his  head."  The  words  readilj 
suggest  to  US  those  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  zi,  10,  and  the 
appointment  itself  is  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  thl3  idea 
there  expressed.  Speaking  of  the  propriety  of  the  woman  wear- 
ing long  ha^r,  as  given  tp  her  by  nature  for  a  modest  covering,  and 
«  token  of  subjection  tQ  her  husband,  the  apostle  adds,  that  ^'for 
this  reason  she  must  have  power  upon  her  head ; "  that  is,  (taking 
the  sign  fojT  the  thing  signified,  as  circumcision  for  the  covenant, 
Gen.  xvii.  10,)  she  must  wear  long  hair,  covering  her  head,  as  % 
symbol  of  the  power  unde^r  which  she  stands,  as  being  under  the 
higher  authority  of  the  man.  For  the  same  reason,  because  the 
haur  did  not  cover  the  face,  a  vail^was  added,  to  complete  the  sign 
of  subjection.  But  the  man,  on  the  otlier  hand^  having  no  earthly 
superior,  and  beiug  in  his  manly  freedom  and  dignity  the  image  of 
the  glory  of  God,  should  have  his  face  unveiled,  and  his  hair  crept ; 
hence,  it  was  counted  even  a  shame,  a  renouncing  of  the  proper 
standing  of  a  m^,  a  mark  of  eflfeminate  weakness  and  degeneracy 
for  men,  like  Absalom,  to  cultivate  long  tresses.  But  the  Nazarite, 
who  gave  himself  up  by  a  solemn  vow  of  consecration  to  God,  and 
who  should  therefore  ever  feel  the  authority  and  the  power  of  his 
God  upon  him,  most  fitly  wore  his  hair  long,  as  the  badge  gi  his 
entire  and  filling  subjection  to  the  law  of  his  G)Od.  By  the  wear- 
ing of  this  badge  he  taught  the  church  then,  and  the  church,  in- 
deed, of  all  times,  that  the  natural  power  and  authority  of  man, 
which  in  nature  is  so  apt  to  run  out  into  self-will,  stubbornness,  and 
pride,  must  in  grace  yield  itself  up  to  the  direction  and  supremacy 
of  Jehovah.  The  true  child  of  God  has  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
'Control  and  mastery  of  his  own  condition.  He  feels  he  is  not  his 
own,  but  bought  with  a  price,  and,  therefore,  bound  to  glorify  God 
with  his  body  and  spirit,  which  are  his."*^ 

The  only  other  restriction  laid  upon  the  Kazarite,  of  a  special 
kind,  was  in  regard  to  contracting  defilement  from  the  dead ;  for, 
like  the  priest,  he  was  discharged  from  entering  into  the  chamber 

r 

*  We  deem  this  by  tnuch  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  view  of  the  Nitzarite't 
long  hair.  It  is  not  a  bew  one,  but  may  be  found  (there,  indeed,  only  fts  one  among 
many  other  reasons,)  in  Atns worth,  and  various  others  of  later  date,  last  and  best  iii 
Baumgarten,  Comm.  on  l^umb.  v'u  It  also  renders  the  best  explanation  of  the  Josf' 
of  poWec  in  Samson,  flowing  from  his  allowing  his  hair  ta  be  shorn — ^for  this,  viewed 
in  the  light  presented  above,  betokened  the  breaking  of  his  allegiance  to  his  God, 
ceasing  to  make  God's  arm  his  dependence,  and  God'e  will  his  rule.r— The  idea  of 
Henptenberg,  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190,  that  the  longhair  was  a  sign  of 
the  Nazaiite's  withdrawing  from  the  world  to  give  himself  to  the  Lord,  separating 
from  the  world's  habits  and  business,  is  ^ot  sumciently  grounded ;  more  especially^ 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Nazarite  vow  bound  men  actually  to  cease  frbm  worldly 
employments.  The  idea  of  Baehr,  that  the  hair  of  men  corresponds  to  the  grass  of 
the  earth,  the4)lo8Soms  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  thus  imaged  the  spiritual  blossoms 
and  product  ions  of  men,  the  fruits  of  holiness— is  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  to  com- 
■Dend  itself  to.  9ny  one. 
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of  death  and  mourning  for  his  nearest  relatives.  Separated  for 
God,  in  whose  pres^ence  death  and  corruption  can  have  no  place, 
the  Nazarite  must  eveif  be  found  occupying  the  region  of  pure  and 
blessed  life ;  and  must  have  no  fellowship  with  what  bore  so  visibly 
upon  it  the  curse  and  wages  of  sin.  But  this  sin  itself  is,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  spiritual  life,  what  death  is  in  the  natural.  It  is  the 
corruption  and  death  of  the  soul.  And  as  the  Nazarite  was  here 
also  an  embodied  lesson  regarding  things  spiritual  and  divine,  hie 
was  a  living  epistle^  that  might  be  known  and  read  of  all  men, 
warning  them  to  resist  temptation,  and  flee  from  sin — teaching 
them  that,  if  they  would  live  to  God,  they  must  walk  circumspectly, 
and  strive  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  fromi  the  world. 

Such  persons  in  Israel  must  have  been  eminently  useful,  if  raised 
up  in  suflScient  number,  and  going  with  fidelity  and  zeal  through 
the  fulfijmejit  of  their  vow,  in  keeping  alive  upon  men's  consciences 
the  nature  of  God's  service,  and  stirring  them  up  to  attend  \o  it. 
The  Nazarites  are  hence  mentioned  by  Amos  along  with  prophet^, 
as  among  the  chosen  instruments  whom  God  provided  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  in  proof  of  his  covenant-faithfulness  and  love:  "And 
I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  young  men  for 
Nazarites,"  (ii.  11.)  They  were  a  kind  of  interior  priesthood  in 
the  land — ^by  their  manner  of  life,  as  the  priests,  by  the  duties 
of  their  ofiice,  acting  the  part  of  symbolical  lights  and  teachers  to 
Israel.  And  the  institution  was  farther  honoured  by  being  con- 
nected with  three  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  God — Samson, 
Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist— on  whom  the  vow  was  imposed 
from  their  very  birth,  to  show  that  they  were  destined  to  some 
special  and  iipportant  work  of  God.  This  destination,  to  a  high 
and  peculiar  service,  in  connexion  with  the  Nazarite  vow,  still  more 
clearly  indicated  its  symbolical  character;  the  more  so,  as  the  end 
of  the  institution  appears  to 'be  always  the  more  fully  realized, 
the  higher  the  individual's  calling,  and  the  more  entirely  he^  con- 
secrated himself  to  its  fulfilment.  Of  the  three  Nazarites  referred 
to,  Samson  was  unquestionably  the  least,  because  in  him  the  spi- 
ritual separation  and  surrender  to  the  Lord  was  most  imperfect; 
he  did  not  resist  the  temptation  to  which  his  singular  gift  of  cor- 
poreal strength  exposed  him,  of  trusting  too  inuch  to  self;  and  the 
gift,  when  eJcerciaed,  led  him  to  act  chiefly  on  the  lower  and  merely 
physical  territory.  Though  in  one  respect  a  remarkable  witness 
of  the  wonderful  things  which  God  could  do  even  on  that  territory 
by  a  single  instrument  of  working,  he  yet  proved  in  another,  a  sad 
monument  of  the  inefiicacy  of  such  instruments  to  regenerate  and 
save  Israel.  A  far  higher  manifestation  of  divine  power  and  good- 
ness developed  itself  in  Samuel,  by  whom,  more  than  all  the  other 
judges,  the  cause  of  God  was  revived;  and  a  higher  again  in  John 
the  Baptist.  But  highest  and  greatest  of  all  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, in  whom  the  idea,  of  the  Nazarite  rises  to  its  grand  and  con- 
summate realization — although  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  out- 
ward symbol  was^  dropt,  as  no  longer  needed — ^for  in  him  alone  has 
one  been  found,  who  was  "holy,  harndess,  undefiled,  and  sef^arate 
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from  sinners,"  light  of  light,  perfect  even  as  the  Father  is  perfect, 
and  without  the  least  flaw  of  sin  or  failing  of  weakness,  executing 
immeasurably  the  mightiest  undertaking  that  erer  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a  messenger  of  Heaven. 

The  offerings  prescribed  for  the  Nazarite  refer  to  two  points  in 
his  history — to  his  contracting  defilem^t,  so  that  the  vow  was 
broken,  and>  to  the  period  of  its  fulfilment.  In  the.  first  case  he 
had  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  trespass>offering,  having,  like  the  leper, 
contracted  a  debt  in  the  reckoning  of  God,  by  which  he  became 
liable  to  judgment,  and  so  requiring  to  be  discharged  from  this 
bond,  before  any  thing  could  be  accepted  at  his  hands.  One  pi- 
geon, or  turtle-dove  for  a  sin-offering,  and  another  for  a  burnt-of- 
fering, had  also  to  be  brought,  that  he  might  enter  ahew  on  his 
TOW,  as  from  the  starting-point  of  full  {(eace  and  fellowship  with 
God;  and  the  time  past  being  all  lost,  his  hair  had  to  be  cut  or 
shaved,  to  mark  the  entirely  new  commencement* — Then,  when  his 
period  of  consecration  was  finished,  he  had  to  bring  a  whole  round 
of  offerings — a  sin-offering,  in  token  that,  however  carefully  he 
might  have  kept  himself  for  the  Lord,  sin  had  still  mingled  itself 
with  his  service,  and  that  he  was  far  from  having  any  thing  to  boast 
of  before  him — a  burnt-offering,  to  indicate  his.  desire  that  not  only 
the  sins  of  th^  past  might  be  blotted  out,  but  that  the  imperfection 
of  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 'might  be  supplemented  by  a 
more  full,  an  entire  surrender— lastly,  a  peace-offering,  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  bread  and  drink-offerings  (including  wine,  of  which 
he  also  now  partook,)  to  manifest,  that  he  ceased  from  his  peculiar 
state  of  consecration,  and  entered  upon  the  more  ordinary  path  of 
dutiful  obedience,  in  settled  friendship  and  near  communion  with 
.God. 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  IN  FOOD. 

The  distinctions  made  in  the  Mosaic  law  regarding  food,  are  quite 
analogous  in  their  nature  to  some  of  the  prescriptions  already  no- 
ticed under  the  preceding  heads,  and  stand  also  in  several  respects 
very  closely  related  to  the  sacrificial  institutions.  From  this  latter 
respect,  certain  portions  of  all  animals  were  forbidden  to  be  used 
as  food — the  blood,  the  fat  that  covered  the  inwards,  probably  also 
these  inwards  themselves,  and  the  tail  of  the  sheep,  which,  in  the 
Syrian  sheep  is  a  mass  of  fat.  These  were  the  parts  which  were 
Set  apart  in  sacHfice  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  were  hence  re- 
garded as  too  sacred  for  common  use  (Lev.  iii.  17,  xvii.  11.)  Why 
such  parts  in  particular  were  devoted  to  the  altar,  has  already 
been  discoursed  of. -^ With  the  exception  of  the  parts  just  men- 
tioned, the  bo^ea  of  all  creatures  that  could  be  used  in  sacrifice, 
were  considered  as  clean  and  given  for  food.  More,  indeed,  than 
these ;  for  the  permission  extended  to  all  animals,  that  at  once 
chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof,  comprising  chiefly  the  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  and  deer  species — to  such  fish  as  have  both  fins  and  scales — 
snd  in  regard  to  fowls,  though  no  general  rule  is  given,  but  only 
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iniliyidui^  are  m^ntio&ed,  yet  it  would  appear,  tbat  auch  as  feed 
on  gprain  or  grass  were  allowed.  All  others,  snob  as  birds  of  prey, 
feeding  on  otber  birds  or  ^carrion,  or  fish,  or  inseots,  serpents,  and 
creeping  things,  fishes  without  scales  or  fins,  and  animals  that  do 
not  Dotb  divide  the  hoof  and  ohew  the  cud,  w^re  aocounted  un- 
clean, an4  expressly  forbidden.* 

Now,  in  tUnking  of  what  was  thua.  prohibited  and  allowed  in 
respect  to  food,  we  can  see,  at  a  glance,  that  the  restrictions  could 
not  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  propecly  of  feiToin^  a  check 
upon  the  gratification  of  the  palate*  The  articles  pemuttedt  in* 
elude,  with  yer^  few  exceptions,  idl  that  tbe.moQt  refined  and  civi* 
fized  nations  stiU  choose  for  their  food.  And  whether  firom  a  cer- 
tain natural  correspondence  between  the  bodily  taste,  and  the  kinds 
of  meat  in  question,  or  from  these  possessing  the  qualities  best 
adapted  fbr  food  and  nourishment,  or  perhaps  from  both  together, 
it  is  at  least  manifest,  that  the  restrictions  under  which  the  Israelitea 
were  here  laid,  imposed  upon  them  no  heavy  burden ;  and  that 

iractically  they  were  allowed  to  eat  nearly  all  that  it  was  desirlir 

le  or  proper  for  them  to  consume,  t 

Some  commentators  have  rested  the  whole  matter  upon  this 
ground ;  and  have  thought  that  the  prohibition  to  use  other  kinds 
of  flesh  was  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  those  allowed  being  the 
most  easy  of  digestion,  the  fullest  of  nourishment,  the  bea^  adapted 
to  prevent  disease,  and  promote  a  healthful-  state  of  body.  *  In 
these  respects  the  kinds  permitted  were  certainly  of  the  highest 
Older ;  but  this  is  the  whole  that  can  be  said,  as  some  of  those 
prohibiteS  were  not  absolutely  either  distasteful  or  unhealthy. 
And  it  was  a  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  und  goodness  in  this  part 
of  the  legal  arrangements,  ,that^  the  articles  appointed  for  food 
were  among  the  best  which  the  earth  affords.  But  higher  grounds 
than  this  must  have  entered  into  the  distinction ;  otherwise,  the 
line  of  demarkation  would  not  have  been  drawn  as  between  clean 
and  unclean,  but  rather  as*  between  wholesome  and  unwholesome. 
That  the  different  species  permitted  w^e  pronounced  clean,  this 
evidently  brought  them  within  the  territory  of  religion — defilement, 
excision,  death  was  the  consequence  of  trespassing  the  appointed 
landmarks  (Lev.  xi.  43,  47.)    The.  law  respecting  the  two  classes 

*  There  is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  making  oat  the  precise  species  of  birds 
interdioted.  Several  of  the  modern  names  given  to  them  are  given  merely  on  the 
authority  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  which  is  not  greatly  to  be  depended  on.  There 
are  twenty  in  all  named ;  and  even  as  given  in  our  English  Bibles,  they  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  such  as  are  in  noodem  times  thought  unfit  as  articles  of  diet. 

t  The  only  sort  of  flesh  that  seems  to  form  an  exception  is  pork,  which  ii  now  in 
comnu>n  use,  and  yet  was  forbidden  food  to  the  Israelites.  Indeed,  it  wae  regarded 
a«  so  peculiarly  forbidden,  tnat  it  was  sometimes  put  as  the  representative  of  what* 
ever  is  most  foul  and  abominable,  (isa.  Izv.  .4,  Izvi.  3,  H.)  But  though  in  common 
use  now,  it  is  still  esteemed  an  inferior  aort  of  butcher-meat,  and  chiefly  consumed 
by  persons  in  humble  life.  Ai^d  the  special  dislike  to  it  among  the  Israelites  pro- 
bably arose  in  part  from  their  connexion  with  Egypt,  where,  though  once  a  year 
every  house  sacrificed  a  pig  to  Osiris,  yet  the  animal  itself  was  accounted  nncleea, 
and  the  swine-herds  formed  an  inferior  race,  with  whom  the  other  tribes  would  net 
intermarry,  and  who  were  not  permitted  even  to  enter  the  temples  of  the  gods; 
see  Heeren,  Afr.  ii.  p.  148,  MTilkinson,  i.  339,  ill.  34,  iv.  46. 
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10  made  to  rest,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  upon  the  same  footing 
with  all  the  rites,  and  institutions  of  Judai&m,  yizv,  the  holiness  of 
God,  demanding  a  oorresponding  holiness  on  the  part  of  his  people. 
So  that  the  outward  distinctions  could  only  have  been  intended  to 
be  pbserred  as  sTmfbolical  of  something  inward  and  spiritutd.  Of 
what,  then,  symDoHcal? 

If  we  look  to  the  Jewish  doctors  for  the  answer,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly jBnd,  that  they .  understood  by  tiie  unclean  animals  different 
sorts  of  people,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  to  have  no  communion, 
as  between  brethren— such  as  the  Babylonians,  Modes,  Persians, 
Bomans,  &c.  And  we  can  readily  perceive  how  the  restrictions 
in  question  would,  in  point  of  fact,  operate  to  preyent  any  free 
and  friendlj  intercourse  at  meals ;  for  at  the  table  of  a  heathen, 
not  only  might  the  eye  of  a  Jew  be  offended  by  seeing  articles 
seryed  up  for  f<K>d,  which  his  law  taught  him  to  regard  as  abomi- 
nations, hut  he  would  scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  taste  of  others, 
lest  in  the  preparation  the  flesh  had  not  been  carefully  separated 
from  the  blood  and  fat.  Practically,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
distinctions  as  to  clean  and  unclean,  lawful  and  unlawful  in  food, 
did,  to  a  great  degree,  cut  off  the  Jews  from  social  intercourse  in 
meat  and  drink  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  we  ask,  why 
the  forbidden  articles  of  diet  should  haye  represented  idolatrous 
nations,  rather  than  any  other  sources  of  defilement  within  the 
land  of  Israel  itself?  or  what  fitness  there  was  in  the  particular 
things  prohibited  for  food,  to  stand  as  images  of  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  shunned  in  the  daily  intercotrrse  of  life  r  we  shall 
look  in  yain  for  any  satisf^^ction  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  find  this  by  treading  in  their  foot-steps. 

We  must  look  somewhat  deeper;  and  if  we  do,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples, at  least,  of  the  distinction,  will  he  found  intelliffible  enough, 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Mosaio 
economy.  The  body  requires  food ;  and  as  in  all  its  relations  the 
body  was  made  to  image  relations  of  a  higher  and  more  important 
nature,  so,  in  particular,  the  manner  it  was  dealt  with  in  respect 
to  food,  must  be  of  a  kind  fitted  to  represent  what  concerned  the 
proper  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  the  soul.  The  food,  therefore, 
could  not  be  eyefy  thing  that  might  come  in  the  way,  capable  of 
being  turned  into  an. article  of  diet;  for,  in  a  fallen  world  the  soul 
that  would  be  in  health  and  prosper,  must  continually  exercise  it- 
self to  a  choosing  between  the  eyil  and  the  good.  Hence,  to  pre- 
sent a  shadow  of  this  in  the  lower  province  of  the  bodily  life,  there 
must  here  also  be  an  eyil  and  a  good— a  permitted  and  a  forbidden 
— a  class  of  things  to  be  taken  as  lawful  and  proper,  and  another 
class  to  be  rejected  as  abominable.  It  must  also  be  God^s  own 
word,  which  should  rcjgulate  the  distinction,  which  should  single 
out  and  sanctify  certam  kinds  of  food  from  the  animal  creation 
(within  which  alone  the  distinction  could  properly  be  drawn,)  for 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  body.  But  in  doing  this,  the  word 
of  God  did  not  act  capriciously,  or  without  regard  to  the  natural 
constitution  or  fitting  order  of  things;  and  while  it  prescribed  with 
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an  absolute  authority  inrhat  should  or  should  not  be  eaten,  it  fie-^ 
lected  in,  each  department  for  man's  ivse  the  highest  of  its  kind — 
whatever  it  was  best,  and  most  agreeable  to  his  nature  to  partake 
of.  But  in  choosing  out  such  things,  in  the  sphere  of  the  bodily 
life,  putting  on.  them  a  stamp  of  «acredness,  that  they  might  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  consecrated  people,  and  commanding  them 
to  look  upon  all  that  lay  beyond  as  common  aoid  unclean,  what  was 
it  but  to  make  the  things  of  that  lower  sphere  speak,  as  a  faithful 
elbow  monitor  to  the  higher  ?  to  bring  perpetually  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  covenant  people,  that  they  must  restrain  and  regulate 
the  dispositions  of  their  nature,  and  that,  surrounded  as  they  were 
on  every  hand  with  the  means  and  occasions  of  evil,  they  must  be 
ever  directed  by  a  spiritual  taste,  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
law  of  God  ?  It  said — it  says  still,  for  though  the  outward  ordi- 
nance is  gone,  its  spiritual  meaning  remains — Ghild'of  God,  thou 
must  put  a  bridle  in  thy  mouth,  and  a  rein  upon  the  neck  of-  thy 
lust ;  thy  path  must  be  chosen  with  the  most  careful  discrimination, 
and  a  holy  reserve  maintained  in  thy  intercourse,  with  the  objects 
and  beings  around  thee.  For  the  world  has  a  thousand  channels 
through  which  to  pour  in  upon  thee  its  pollution,  and  separate  be^ 
tween  thy  soul  and  God.  Let  his  word,  therefore,  in  all  things 
be  thy  directory;  make  the  precepts  of  his  mouth  thy  choice ;  and 
since '^  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  aet  a  watch 
upon  thy  companionships  as  well  as  thy  doings — ^go  not  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  be  desirous  to  eat  of  their  dainties,  for  righteous- 
ness has  no  part^  with  unrighteousness,  and  the  companion  of  fools 
shall  be  destroyed. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  ordinance,  we  get  at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  iQatter,  and  have  no  need  to  search  for  recondite  and  fanciful 
reasons  in  the  scales  and  fins,  or  the  chewing  of  the  cud,  and  the 
dividing  of  the  hoof.  Neithei*  do  we  need  to  stop  at  the  merely 
external,  and,  in  part,  arbitrary  distinction  between  one  nation 
and  another;  for  we  have  here  a  principle  which  comprehends  that 
and  much  more  within  its  bosom.  We  see  also  how  completely 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  erred  regarding  this  ordinance,  from 
their  loiv  sense  and  want  of  spiritual  insight.  They  erred  here, 
as  in  other  things,  by  resting  in  the  mere  outward  distinction — &s 
if  God  cared  with  what  sort  of  flesh  the  body  was  sustained !  or  as 
if  the  holiness  he  was  mainly  in  quest  of  depended  upon  the  things 
which  mini^ered  to  men's  corporeal  necessities  !  Carnal  and  blind, 
they  knew  not  that  God  is  a  spirit,  who,  in  all  his  ordinances,  deals 
with  men  as  spiritual  beings,  and  seeks  to  form  them  to  thejove 
and  practice  of  what  is  morally  good.  Christ,  therefore,  sharply 
reb.uked  their  folly,  and  declared,  with  all  plainness,  that  defilement 
in  the  eye  of  God  is  a  disease  and  corrliption  of  the  heart,  and 
that  not  the  kind. of  food  which  enters  into  the  body,  but  the  kind 
of  thoughts  and  affections  which  come  out  of  the  soul,  is  what  pro- 
perly renders  men  clean  or  unclean.  This  obviously  implied  that 
the  outward  distinction  was  from. the  first  appointed  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  spiritual  instruction  it  was  fitted  to  convey ;  it  implied 
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further,  that  the  cratward,  as  no  longer  needed,  as  now  rather  tend- 
ing to  mislead,  was  about  to  yanish  away,  that  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  alone  might  remain ;  and  the  yision  shortly  after  unfolded 
to  Peter,  with  the  direction  .immediately  following,  to  go  and  open 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  (jrentiles,  as  in  God's  sight  on  a  footing 
-with  those  who  had  eat^n  nothing  common  or  unclean,  made  it  ma- 
nifest to  all,  that  as  at  first  the  outward  symbol  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  reality,  so  again  for  the  sake  of 
that  reality,  which  could  now  be  better  secured  otherwise,  the 
symbol  was  finally  and  for  ever  abolished. 

By  looking  back  upon  this  ancient  ordinance,  the  follower  of 
Christ  may  be  taught  to  remember :  1.  That  he  is  constantly  in 
danger  of  contracting  spiritual  defilement,  through  the  love  of  im<^ 
proper  objects,  or  entering  into  unhallowed  alliances.  2.  That  he 
is  therefore  bound  to  exercise  himself  to  watchfulness,  and  to  prac* 
tise  self-denial,  apart  from  which  the  graces  of  religion  can  never 
grow  and  flourish  in  the  world.  3.  But  that  still,  so  far  from  losing 
by  this  restsaint  and  discipline  of  his  nature,  he  is  a  gainer  in 
every  thing  essential  to  his  real  happiness  and  well-being.  The 
Lord  withholds  nothing  that  is  good ;  and  the  enjoyments  he  does 
interdict  are  only  such  dangerous  and  hurtful  gratifications  as 
never  fail  to  brmg  with  them  a  painful  recompense  of  evil. 


CHAPTER  IX.- 


THE  STATED  SOLEMmTI^S  AND  FEASTS — THE  WEEKLY  SABBATH — THE 
FEAST  OF  THE  PASSOVEE-rOF  PENTECOST — OF  TRUMPETS  (neW 
moons) — THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT — ^THE  FEAST  OF  TABE&NACLES — 
THE  SABBATICAL  YEAR;  AND  YEAR  OF  JUBU.EE. 

The  name  of  Feasts,  which  in  modem  times  is  generally  applied 
to  the  sacred  seasons  and  religious  meetings  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
is  far  from  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  their  nature  and  design* 
The  most  general  designation  applied  to  them  in  Scripture  itself  is 
Tnoadeem  (omyio,)  which  properly  signifies  aBsemblies.  And  thia 
reason  why  they  were  so  called  is  given  both  at  the  beginnings 
and  again  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Levitiqus, 
which  professedly  treats  of  the  sacred  festivals;  they  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  the  occasions  on  which  assemblies  were 
to  be  held  for  religious  purposes :  ''  The  moadeem  of  Jehovah,  on 
which  ye  shall  call  holy  convocations,  these  are  the  moadeem"  (v." 
2,  4,  37.)  In  this  most  general  view,  therefore,  they  should  rather 
be  called  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  Israelites,  or  their  seasons 
for  social  and  public  worship,  than  feasts.  It  is  under  that  aspect 
principally,  that  they  are  considered  in  the  chapter  of  Leviticus 
referred  to ;  and  hence,  the  weekly  Sabbath  there  takes  precedence 
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of  all,  becanae  it  was  the  primeyal  day  of  aaored  rest,  of  spiritual 
employmei^ty  and  divine  blessing,  '^  a  Sabbath  of  sabbatism,  a  oomr 
vocation  of  holiness."  This  being  the  primary  and  leading  char 
racter  of  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  the  notion 
is  as  groundless  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  ef  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  which  has  been  so  zefilonsly  espoused  and  propagated 
by  many  divines  on  the  continent,  Ti2«,  that  the  Jewish  featiYals 
were  chiefly  of  a  political  and  economic  character^  and  that  people 
met  toge^er  upon  them,  not  for  such  grave  and  imgenial  work  aa 
hearing  sermons  and  taking  part  in  strictly  jeligions  exercises,  bnt 
rather  for  good  cheer,  neighbourly  intercourse,  and  purposes  of 
commerce.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  designs  of  the  greater 
flolemnities,  which  required  the  attendance  of  the  people  at  the 
sacred  tent,  that  the  oneness  of  the  nation  might  be  maintained 
and  cemented  together,  by,  statedly  congregating  in  one  place,  and 
with  one  ecml  taking  part  in  the  same  /Tcligious  services.  ^^  Bet 
that  oneness  was  primarily  and  chiefly  a  religious,  and  not  merety 
a  political  one ;  the  people  were  not  simply  to  meet  as  among 
themselves,  but  with  Jehovah,  and  to  present  themselves  before 
him  as  one  body;  the. meeting  was  in  its  own  nature  a  binding  of 
themselves  in  fellowship  with  Jehovah ;  so  that  it  was  not  politicfl 
and  commerce  that  had  here  to  do,  but  the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  di§- 

Eensation,  the  foundation  of  the  religious  and  political  existence  of 
srael,  the  covenant  with  Jehovah;  to  keep  the  people's  conscious- 
ness alive  to  this,  to  revive,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate  it,  nothing 
could  be  so  well  adapted  as  meetings  of  the  kind  referred  to."t 

That  there  might  be  time  and  opportunity  for  these  holy  convo^ 
cations  or  religious  a!&semblies,  there  was  of  necessity  connected 
with  all  of  them  a  cessation  of  ordinary  labour,  a  season  of  sacred 
rest.  Beside  the  seventh  day  Sabbath,  there  were  of  such  seasons 
connected  with  the  stated  solemnities,  two  days  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  (the  first  and  the  last,)  one  at  Pentecost,  one  at  the  {ioast 
of  Trumpets,  the  day  of  annual  atonement,  and  two  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  (the  first  and  last.)  As  these  days  plainly  took  their 
character  from  the' weekly  Sabbath,  the  rest  belonging  to  them  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  repurded  as  of  the  same  nature,  and  carrying 
the  same  import  with  it.  Now  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  through 
out  sacred  rest,  given  to  be  enjoyed,  and  commanded  to  be  observed 
by  the  people,  because  ^'Jehovah  was  He  that  sanctified  them." 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  designed  to  be  not  of  a  negative  kind 
merely,  but  also  positive;  not  a  simple  withdrawal  from  ordinary 
employment,  but  this  only  that  employment  of  another  and  higher 
kind  might  proceed.  The  resting  in  such  a  case  must  be  no  cbxdmI 
repose  or  idleness,  far  less  any  running  out  of  the  desire  on  sensual 

*  See,  for  example.  Herder,  Ebr.  Poeeie,  i.  p.  116,  MiehaelU,  Comm.  on  Laws  of 
Moses,  art.  194,  who  with  great  redandaocy  tells  us  how  jovially  such  seasoos  were 
■pent,  how  the  time  was  sported  away  in  social  enjoyment,  feasting,  dancing,  market- 
ing, &c.,  and  wEo  can  think  of  no  better  excuse  for  modern  sermonizing  on  Sundays, 
than  that  the  Bible  is  an  old' book,  and  needs  some  explanation.  Also  De  Wette, 
Archaeologie,  §  iJ17. 

t  Baehr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p«  543. 
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and  worldly  enjaym^ntS)  but  '^  return  of  the  heart  to  Him,  who  is 
the  one  great  oentre  (^  its  being,  and  its  only  proper  resting-plaee/ 
Hence,  all  true  blessedness  has  from  the  first  presented  itself  as  an 
entering  into  the  rest  of  God.  But  the  cares,  the  labours,  andtne 
comforts  of  life,  however  in  themselyes  lawful,  or  even  necessary, 
all  tend  to  carry  the  soul  out  of  itself,  and  away  from  God.  When 
occupied  with  these,  it  has  to  do  with  things  which  are  of  an  in- 
ferior nature^  and  in  themselves  uncertain  and  changeable — things 
which  are  utterly  incapable  of  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  heavenly 
repose  and  satisfaction,  but  are  rather  calculated  to  retain  it  in  a 
state  of  unresty  because  withdrawing  its  regard  from  the  one  abso- 
lve and  supreme  good,  and  scattering  its  desires  on  things  com- 
paratively vain  and  worthless.  The^holy  rest,  tl^erelbre,  enjoined 
in  God's  Sabbath,  and  other  times  sequestered  to  a  sacred  use,  was 
not  BO  much  a  relief  from  toil,  as  a  return  to  God  himself,  to  blessed 
communion  and  intercourse  with  him,  as  the  only  centre  of  created 
being,  and  the  source  of  all  excellence  and  bliss. 

Sut  for  this  high  end  the  holy  convocations  or  assemblies  were 
«&  important  and  essential  means;  through  these,  as  one  main 
ehannel,  wpuld  the  soul  seek  to  attain  to  its  proper  rest.  Such 
religious  meetings  and  employments,  so  far  from  standing  in  any 
sort  of  antagonism  to  the  true  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  were  most 
strictly  connected  with  it,  and  necessary  to  it;  it  was  just  by  such 
meetings  and  employments  promoting  the  soul's  fellowship  with 
God,  and  interest  in  his  blessing,  that  the  external  rest  was  con- 
verted into  a  Holy  SabbathJ  Nor  is  it  any  thing  against  this  view, 
that  both  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  holy-days  are  spoken  of  as 
days  of  refreshment  and  delight  fNiimb.  x.  10 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  18,  14.) 
For,  though  they  would  certainly  be  quite  otherwise^  if  spent  as  we 
suppose,  to  those  whose  hearts  were  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
yet  to  the  true  members  of  the  covenant,  who  knew  how  to  regard 
God  as  their  Father,  and  their  portion,  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  day  would  not  only  consist  with,  but^ost  materially  contribute 
to  their  real  satisfaction  and  spiritual  comfort.  Like  David,  they 
wouldaccount  these  among  their  highest  privileges  and  happiest 
moments;  and  would  deplore  nothing  more  than  their  exclusion,  by 
any  untoward  event  in  providence,  from  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
kept  holy-day  before  the  Lord.  Accordingly,  at  the  first  great 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  we 
are  expressly  told,  "there  was  very  great  gladness;"  while,  yet  we 
learn,  that  from  the  first  day  to  the  last,  they  read  out  of  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God,  (Neh.  viii.  17,  18.)  It  is  true,  we  find  no  pre- 
scription in  the  law,  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  holy  assemblies, 
either  on  the  weekly  Sabbath  or  at  the  annual  feasts,  were  to 
occupy  themselves.  But  neither  do  we  find  any  express  legislation 
regarding  such  meetings  in  New  Testament  times,  while  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  they  were  intended  to  be  held,  ana 
negligence  in  attending  them  is  even  marked  as  a  piece  of  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  (Heb.  x.  25.)  Under  both  dispensations  alike 
it  was  left  to  the  church  herself,  through  her  constituted  authorities, 
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to  make  statable  arrangements  for  th«  dae  celebration  in  public  of 
divine  worship,  as  also  to  her  members  generally  for  the  proper 
employment  of  the  remaining  portions  of  sacred  time,  so  as  to 
secure  the  general  design  of  their  appointment.  That  the  days  of 
holy  rest  were  actually  so  kept  by  the  pious  members  of  the  cove- 
nant is  manifest  from  various  incidental  allusions  occurring  in  Old 
Testament  Scripture;  such  aa  the  familiar  references  made  to  ^Hhe 
congregations,"  "the  calling  of  assemblies,"  "the  solemn  meet- 
ings," and  the  custom  in  later  times  of  going  even  considerable 
distances  to  wait  on  the  ministrations  of  the  prophets  on  Sabbadi 
days  and  new  moons,  (2  Kings  iv.  23;  Isa.  i.  18;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4.) 
And  if  we  read  of  no  places,  like  the  synagogues  of  a  later  age, 
being  appropriated  to  such  meetings,  it  must  be  remembered  Iww 
long  it  was  even  in  the  Christian  church  before  buildings  were 
erected  and  set  apart  for  worshipping  assemblies,  how  long  upper 
chambers,  schools,  and  other  private  apartments  were  used  for  such 
purposes.  Besides,  if  we  think  of  the  immense  numbers  of  priests 
and  Levites  scattered  through  the.  land,  which  might  easily  have 
afforded  one  to  every  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  population,  capable 
of  attending  any  meeting  for  worship,  and  the  character  of  the 
religion  itself,  which  admitted  of  comparatively  little  of  direct  in- 
struction, we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  sacred  assemblies  held 
at  a  distance  from  the  tabernacle  must  have  been  of  a  more  con- 
versational character,  and  consisted  more  of  outward  and  social 
exercises  of  devotion,  than  can  be  fitly  introduced  now  into  the 
worship  of  Christian  congregations.  But  that  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Lawgiver  they  should  be  held,  we  conceive  he  has  put  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  by  making  every  weekly  and  extraordinary 
Sabbath  as  a  day  for  holy  convocations ;  while  the  avowed  reason 
and  design  of  fippointing  such  days,  clearly  inferred  the  obligation 
of  spending  the  time  generally  in  such  employments  and  exercises, 
whether  public  or  private,  as  were  fitted  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  grolfth  of  holiness.'*' 

**  We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  an  entire  error  in  Baehr  to  speak  of  the  ^^  weekly 
Sabbatlt  as  simpliciter  a  day  of  rest,"  distinguished  from  other  days  merely  by  the 
cessation  from  bodily  labour,  and  the  doubling  of  the  daily  burnt-offering  at  the  taber* 
naole,  (ii.  p',  566,  578.)  How  such  a  day  could  promote,  and  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  promoting  the  real  sanctification  of  the  people,  the  learned  author 
has  not  told  us.  He  leaves  the  practical  bearing  of  this  part  of  his  views,  as  of  roost 
others,  a  fearful  blank;  and  with  all  his'contendings  for  a  high  religious  sense,  gives 
no  doubtful  indications  that  he  would  be -satisfied  with  a  very  low  religious  practice. 
It  is  striking  in  this  connexion,  that  while  he  strongly  repudiates  the  low  and  more 
broadly  marked  neological  views  of  George,  regarding  the  Feasts  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  this  Iktter  author  maintains  practically  a  much  higher  standard  upon  the  pro- 
pei:  observance  of  the  sacred  times.— See  especially  p.  161  and  2U2  of  his  work.  Die 
alten  Jiid  Feste.  The  right  view,  as  we  judge,  is  defended  at  considerable  length  by 
Meyer,  De  Temp.  Sac.  et.  Festis,  diebus  Heb.,  P.  II.  c.  9,  where  also  strong  argu- 
ments are  produced,  against  Vitringa,for  holding  that  even  synagogues  existed  before 
the  captivity;  at  least,  that  places  for  religious  meetings  were  common. — Professor 
Stuart  of  Andover,  in  a  work  otherwise  full  of  useful  matter,  on  the  Old  Testament 
'  Canon,  seems  even  to  make  a  merit  of  depreciatiqg  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  to  their 
fitness  for  instructing  the  people  and  training  them  to  religions  habits,  p.  66.  ss.  He 
aays  it  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole  Jewish  history,  that  before  the  Babylonish  exile, 
<<  they  had  not  only  no  synagogues,  but  no  public,  social,  devotional  worship,"  that 
priests  and  Levites  had  no  charge  to  instruct  the  people,  and  that  '*  there  is  not  a 
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The  weekly  Sabbath,  besides  being  set  apart  as  consecrated 
time,  to  he  occupied  as  much  as  possible  in  holy  conTocations, 
spiritual  exercises,  sjxi  domestic  instruction,  iras  distinguished  by 
the  offering  up  of  two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offerings  instead  of  one, 
with  a  proportionally  increased  meat-offering.  This  farther  marked 
it  put  as  a  day  which  the  Lord  set  apart  for  himself,  and  appro- 
priated for  honourable  and  blessed  employment. — ^But  we  proceed 
now  to  what  are  mpre  properly  understood  by  the  nttme  of  feasts, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  all  called  moadeem^  from  having 
one  day,  if  not  more,  of  holy  convocations  connected  with  them. 

I.  The  Fea9t  of  theJ^assover.-^ThiSy  in  point  of  order,  was  the 
first  of  all  the  feasts.  It  could  be  held  only  in  the  place  where 
the  altar  and  house. of  God  were  stationed,  and  all  the  males — ^with 
such  females,  of  course,  as  could  conveniently  accompany  them--* 
were  ordered  to  repair  thither  at  the  appointed  time  for  its  celebra- 
tion. This  time  was  the  month  Abib  (literally  the  ear-month,  when 
the  porn  was  in  the  ear,)  the  first  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
and  usually  commencing  somewhere  between  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  our  April.  The  actual  commencement,  as  in  all  the  other 
Jewish  months,  was  determined  by  the  moon.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  that  jnonth,  each  head  of  a  household  was  required  to  separate 
a  kid  or  a  lamb,  commonly  the  latter,  without  blemish,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  to  kill  it  toward  the  evening  (literally  between  the  eve- 
nings, 2.  e.  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourteenth 
day,  but  as  it  would  be  some  time  before  it  could  be  j^repared  for 
being  eaten,  and  as  the  Jewish  day  terminated  with  sun^et,^.  while 
the  lamb  was  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth,  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice 
did  not  take  place  till  the  fifteenth. "*")  The  blood  was  given  .to  the 
priests  to  sprinkle  upon  the  altar,  which  determined  it  to  be  a  sac- 
rifice ;  and,  indeed,  the  Lord  emphatically  calls  it  in  two  places  my 
sacrifice  (E^.  xxiit.  18,  xxxiv.  25,  see  Ainsworth,  Rivet,  in  loc,  and 
Ilengstcnberg,  Authen.  ii.  p.  372.)  It  was  that  sacrifice,  in  con- 
sideration of  w^hich  the  Jjord  saved  Israel  as  a , people,  and  gave 
them  a  national  existence.  The  body  of  the  lamb  was  immediately 
roasted  entire,  none  of  its  bones  being  allowed  to  be  broken,  nor 
its  flesh  to  be  boiled;  and  if  any  portion  should  remain  uneaten,  to 
prevent  it  from  seeing  corruption,  or  being  put  to  a  common,  use,^ 
it  was  to  be  consumed  with  fure. 

wdrd  in  all  the  Pentateuch  of  command  to  the  Hebr<^W8  to  keep  the  Sabbath  by  at- 
tendance on  pablic  worship.''  What,  then,  can  possibly  b€  meant  by  its  being  calM 
m  day  'M'or  holy  convocations  7"  For  what  wete  holy  convocations  to  meet,  bat  for 
ift'orship?  And  if  God  had  never  given  such  hojy  assemblies,  how  could  he  again  in 
his  anger  threaten  to  take  them  awayV  See  Hos.  ii.-  IS,  and  Hengs.  fchristo).  there. 
Certainly,  if  Moses  delivered  so  many  law8>  connected  witb  thp  worship  and  serviee 
of  God,  and  suspended  th«  rery  existence  of  the  people  on  their  fidelity  in  keeping 
tbem,  while  yet  he  provided  no  teachers,  no  stated  times  of  worship,  no  adequate 
means  of  instruction  whatever,  even  though  he  had  forty  long  years  to  think  of  it, 
he  must  have  had  no  gre8;t  measure  of  human  sagacity,  to  say  nothing  of  divine  wis- 
dom.- With  Professor  Stuart's  views,  we  sboald  tremble  for  our  own  belief  in  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Jewish  Li^wgiyer. 

*  Bib.  Cyclopfedia,  art.  Passover,  errs  in  saying  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
did  not  commence  till  next  morning.    It  began  with  the  eating  of  the  lamb  on  the 
preceding  evening,  when  the  fifteenth  day  ef  tbe.oionth  began.  . 
VOL*  II. — 21 
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At  the  original  institution  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  eat 
the  passover  with  their  loins  girt,*  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
their  staff  in  their  hand;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  enjoined 
only  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  as'ready  to  take  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and,  like  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  discontinued.  The  only  permanent  accompaniments  of  the 
feast  appear  to  have  been  the  unleavened  bread,  tmd  the  bitter 
herbs,  with  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  eaten.  -Bo  strict  was  the 
prohibition  regarding  leaven,  that  they  were  ordered  to  make  the 
most  careful  search  for  it  in  their  several  dwellings  before  the  slay- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  killed  upon  leaven, 
as  the  expression  literally  is,  m  the  passage  last  referred  to,  that 
there  might  be  nothing  of  this  about  them  at  the  time  of  the  sacri- 
fice. And  the  prohibition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
seven  days  during  which  the  feast  lasted ;  whence  it  was  so  fre- 
quently called  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Finally,  in  addition 
to  the  daily  offerings  for  the  congregation,  there  was  presented  on 
each  of  the  seven  days  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  and  two  bullocks, 
one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  meat  and  drink- 
offerings. 

The  feast  was,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  commemorative  cha- 
racter, being  intended  to  keep  ill  everlasting  remembrance  the 
execution  of  judgment  upon  Egypt  by  the  slaying  of  the  first-born, 
and  the  consequent  liberation  of  Israel  from  the  nouse  of  bondage. 
But  why  so'  especially  commemorate  that  event  ?  Because  it  formed 
the  birth,  in  a  manner,  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  It  was  the 
stretching  out  of  Jehovah's  arm  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and 
vindicate  them  to  himself  as  a'  peculiar  treasure  above  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Lord  then  did  what  he  afterwards  declared 
by  the  prophet  he  had  done:  "I  have  fori|ied  thee,  O  Jacoh,  I  have 
redeemed  thee,  O  Israel;  thou  art  mine."  Above  all  others,  then, 
this  event  deserved  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  held  in 'everlasting  remembrance.* 

But  while  thus  instituted  to  commemorate  the  past,  the  ordinance 
of  the  Passover  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  future.  It  did  this 
partly  in  common  witii  all  other  judgments  upon  the  adversary, 
and  deliverances  to  God's  people.  For  what  Bacon  said  of  history 
in  general — "All  history  is  prophecy" — holds  with  special  appli- 
cation to  these  portions  of  it.  They  ure  the  manifestations  of  God's 
character  in  his  relation  to  his  covenant-people ;  and  that  character 
being  unchangeably  the  same,  he  cannot  but  be  inclined  substan- 
tially to  repeat  for  them  in  the  future  what  he  has  done  in  the  past 
Hence  we  find  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere, 
when  feeling  their  need  of  God's  interposition  in  th^ir  behalf,  con- 
stantly throwing  themselves  back  upon  what  he  had  formerly  done 
in  avenging  the  enemies  of  his  church,  and  delivering  her  from 
.trouble.;  assured  that  He  who  had  so  acted  once,  had  in  that  given 

"  See  in  regard  to'  the  judgment  and  deliveniBce  themselyes  at  p.  44. 
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them  a  rare  irarrant  to  look  for  a  like  procedure  again,  'fyit 
another  and  stiU  higher  element  of  prophetical  import  mizod  with 
the  singular  work  of  God,  which  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  the 
passoyer.  For  the  earthly /relatione  then  existing,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  God  in  connexion  irith  theoi,  were  framed,  on  purpose  to 
represent  and  foreshadow  corresponding,  hut  immensely  superior 
ones,  connected  with  the  work  a&d  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  as  all 
adTerse  power,  though  rising  here  to  its  most  desperate  and  malig- 
nant working,  was  destined  to  he  put  down  by  Christ,  that  the 
salvation  of  his  diurch  might  be  finally  and  for  ever  accomplished, 
so  the  redemption  from  the  land  of  Egypt,. with  its  ever  recurring 
memorial,  necessarily  contained  the  germ  and  promise  of  this ;  the 
lamb  perpetually,  offered  to  commemorate  the  past,  spoke  to  the 
expecting  ear  of  faith  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  one  day  to  be  slain  for 
the  yet  pnatoned  sins  of  the  world;  and  only  when  it  could  be  said 
'^  Christ  our  passover  has  been  sacrificed  for  us,"  and  by  the  sac- 
rifice has  secured  for  us  an  eternal  inheritance  of  glory,  only  then 
did  the  purpoae  of  God  fully  develope  itself,  ^hich  lay  enfolded  as 
in  embryo,  in  the  paschal  institution. 

This  twofold  bearing  runs  also  through  the  subordinate  and  ac- 
companying arran^emoite.  The  Iamb  had  to  be  prepared  for  food 
to  those  in  whose  behalf  its  blood  was  accepted,  that  the  sacrifice, 
by  which  they  were  ransomed  from  destruction,  might  become  to 
them  the  food  of  a  new  and  better  life.'*'  And  for  tms  purpose  the 
lamb  most  be  preserved  entire,  and  roasted,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  served  up  to  them  in  a  mutilated  form,  nor  that  any  part  of  its 
substance  might  be  wasted  by  being  boiled  in  water.  Itself  whole 
and  undivided,  it  was  to  be  partaken  of  at  one  and  the  same  time 
by  entire  households,  and  by  an  entire  community,  that  all  might 
realize  their  divine  calling  to  the  same  life,  and  the  oneness,  as 
well  as  completeujess,  of  the  means  by  whidi  it.was  procured  and 
sustained.  So  also,  in  the  higher  things  of  Christ's  work  and 
kmgdom,  while  he  gave  himself  unto  death  for  sinners,  and  suffered 
the  -doom  he  voluntarily  took  upon  him  amid  tl^e  furious  assaults 
of  men  and  devils,  yet  a  special  providence  secured  that  his  body, 
after  it  had  received  the  stroke  of  death,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
sacred  thing,  and  be  preserved  free  fi'om  mutilation  or  violence— ^ 
the  sign  and  token  of  its  preeiousness  in  the  sight  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  completeness  of  the  redemption  it  had  been  given  to 
provide.  But  this  Saviour,  even  in  death  whole  and  undivided, 
must  also  ue  receiyed  as  such  by  his  people.  No  more  in  their  ex- 
perience, than  in  his  own  person,  can  he  be  divided.  He  is,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  perfected  redemption,  the  one  bread  of  life ;  and  by 
partaking  of  this  in  a  simple  and  confiding  faith,  thus,  but  no  other- 

*  It  was  in  this  personal  eating  of  tbe  flesh  by  each  household,  rather,  than  the  kill- 
ing of  the  yictim,  that  the  people  exercised  a  priestly  dignity  at  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover.  A,l  the  original  celebration,  the  spech^l  priesthood  had  not  y«t 
been  appointed,  and  so  each  head  of  a  household  did  the  whole.  But  afterwards,  the 
priests  alone  could  sprinkle  the  blood,  though  the  households  still  ate  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice.'  We  mention  this  in  qualification  of  the  opinion  of  Philo,  formerly  quoted, 
which  erroaeottilly  makes  the  mere  killing  »  priestly  met. 
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iriee,  do  sinners  beoome  in  him  ^  one  bread  and  one  body — "posses- 
sors  of  his  life,  and  fellonr-heirs  of  his  glory,  (1  Cor.  x.  17 ;  John 
Ti.  68-57.)  ■   ^         - 

The  bitter  herbs,  with  which  th«  Utob  was  to  bo  eaten,  may  pos- 
sibly hare  carried  some  respect  to  the  affliction  and  bondage,  wldch 
the  Israelites  had  endured  in  Egypt.  So  most  of  the  Jewi^^  &nd 
many  also  of  the  Christian  commentators,  appear  to  have  ander* 
stood  them.  Bat  we  should  rather  regard  them  as  pointing,  at  least 
chiefly,  to  that  intermingling  of  anxiety  and  grief,  Itmid  which  the 
soul  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the  life  out  of  death.  The  life 
itself,  when  fairly  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  soul,  is-  one  of  serene 
peace  and  elevated  jay ;  but  as  it  can  only  be  entered  on  by  the 
working  upon  the  conscience  of  a  sense  of  sin,  and-the  crucifixion 
of  nature's  feelings  and  desires,  there  must  be  bitter  experiences 
in  the  way  that  leads  to  its  possession.  The  Israelites  were  mad^ 
conscious  of  this  in  the  lower  territory  of  things,  on  which  God 
dealt  with  them  in  Egypt,  when  at  the  very  time  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  participation  of  the  grace  and  life  of  God,  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  was  all  around  thundering  in  their  ears,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  flee  in  haste  and  for  ever  from  a  land  in  which  they 
had  found  many  natural  delights.  And  in  the  higher  territory  of 
Christ's  everlasting  kingdom,  the  same  thing  in  principle  is  expe- 
rienced by  all  who,  through  the  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repent- 
ance unto  salvation,  take  up  their  cross  avid  follow  Jesus. 

The  putting  away  of  the  leaven,  that  there  might  be  the  use  only 
of  unleavened  bread,  may  also  be  regarded  as  carrying  some  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  feast.  And  on  this  account  it  seems  to  be  called  'Hhe  bread 
of  afliiction,"  (Deut.  xvi.  8,)  because  of  the  trembling  haste  and 
much  tribulation  amid  which  their  departure  was  taken  from  Egypt. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  mainly  pointed,  as  already  shown 
in  connexion  with  the  meat-offering,  to  holiness  in  heart  and  Con- 
duct, which  became  the  ransomed  people  of  the  Lord — the  uncor- 
rupt  sincerity  and  truth  that  should  appear  in  all  their  behaviour. 
Hence,  while  the  bitter  herbs  were  only  to  be  eaten  at  the  first 
with  the  lamb  itself,  the  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  used  through 
the  whole  6even  days  of  the  feast — ^through  one  complete  revolu- 
tion of  time,  the  primary  sabbatical  circle,  as  a  sign  that  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  purity,  which  it  imaged,  was  to  be  their  abiding 
and  settled  character.  Even  as  .now,  the  very  end  for  which  Christ 
died  is,  that  he  might  redeem  to  himself  a  people,  who  should  be 
zealous  of  good  works,  sincere  and  without  offence,  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  to  the  glory  and  the  praise  of 
God. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  solemnity  was  the  presentation 
to  the  Lord  of  a  sheaf  of  barley,  which  took  place  on  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  and  was  done  by  waving  it  before  the  Lord,  ac- 
companied by  a  burnt-offering,  with  its  meat-offering,  (Lev.  xxiii. 
12,)  in  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  dedication  of  the  people^s  per- 
sons and  lives  to  God.     This  religious  presentation  of  the  first  ripe 
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grain  df  the  season,  was  like  presenting  the  whole  orop  to  God,  ac- 
knowledging H  to  be  his  property,  and  receiving  it  as  under  the 
signature  of  his  hand.  It  thereby  acquired,  throughout,  a  sacred 
character;  for  if  the  first  fruits  be  hoi j,  the  lump  is  also  holy. 
The  service  bore  respect  to  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  at 
the  original  institution  of  the  passover,  and  was  therefore  most  ap- 
propriately connected  with  this  ordinance.  Those  first-born,  as 
previously  noticed,  represented  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  in 
their  personal  deliverance  and  future  consecration,  all  Israel  were 
saved  and  sanctified  to  the  Lord.  So  now,  when  they  had  reached 
the  inheritance,  for  which  all  was  done,  there  was  the  yearly  pre- 
sentation of  the  first  of  their  increase  to  the  Lord,  in  token  of  all 
being  derived  and  held  of  him ;  and  as  the  eating  of  the  passover 
was  like  a  perpetual  renewal  of  their  birth  to  th^  Lord,  so  the 
waving  of  the  first  sheaf  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  consecration  of 
their  substance  to  his  glory.  Whence,  also,  being  thus  connected 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  people  in  their  redeemed  condition, 
and  with  the  first-of  their  annual  increase,  the  month  on  which  the 
Passover  was  -celebrated  was  fitly  made  to  stand  at  the  commence- 
tpent  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  So  in  the  histoiPy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  every  thing  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh;  and  in  ,the  history  of  the  believer,  from  his 
new  birth  in  Christ  unto  God.  Till  then  he  was  dead,  but  hence- 
forth he  begins  to  live  in  truth.  And  living  in  Christ — the  whole 
l\arvest  of  a  redeemed  church  springing  out  of  his  root^  all  must 
be,  like  him,  holiness  to  the  Lord.  In  soul  and  body,  in  their  con- 
dition here  and  their  destiny  hereafter,  they  must  be  conformed  to 
his  image  so  that  he  may  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren. 

II.  The  Feast  of  Week%^  Pentecost — This  feast  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  the  distance  of  seven  weeks  complete, — a  week 
of  weeks, — from  the  second  day  of  the  F*assover,  when  the  first 
ripe  barley  sheaf  was  presented,  therefore,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  former.  The  males  were  then  again  to  repair  to  the  house  of 
God.  And  from  the  Greek  work  for  fifty  being  Penteeoate^  the 
feast  itself  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  latex  times  generally^ 
came  to-be  designated  Pentecost.  But  its  Bible  name  is  rather 
that  of  Weeks,  being  determined  by  the  complete  cycle  of  weeks 
that  followed  the  waving  of  the  barley  sheaf  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  forming  the  close  of  that  period,  which  stretched  from 
the  one  solemnity  to  the  other;  whence  it  was  frequently  called 
by  the  ancient  Jews  Atseret,  (Josephus^  iiL  10,  6,  Asartha,)  that 
is,  the  closing  or  shutting  up. 

Th^re  are,  however,  two  other  names  applied  to  it  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  it  is  called  ^Hhe  Feast  of  Harvest," 
beeaus^  it  was  kept  at  the  close  of  the  whole  harvest,  wheat  as  well 
as  barley, — the  intervening  weeks  between  it  and  the  Passpver, 
.forming  the  season  of  harvest.  And  in  the  same  passage,  as  again 
in  Numb,  xxviii.  26,  it  is  also  called,  ^^  the  feast  of  the  first-fruits,*' 
because  it  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  Israelites  were  to  present 
to  God  the  first-fruits  of  their  crop,  as  now  actually  realized  and 
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laid  «p  for  use.  Thia  was  done  bj  tlie  High  Priest  wavifig  two 
loavefl.in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation.  But,  beaideff  this, 
as  they  were  enjoined  to  give  *Hhe  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
to  the  Lord/'  to  whom  it  all  properly  bel(»)ged,  it  was  <Nrdered 
that  at  this  feast  they  should  bring  these  first-fruits  along  with 
them.  The  precise  amount  to  be  rendered  of  such  was  not  fixed, 
but  was  left  as  a  free-will  offering  to  the  piety  of  the  offerer,  yet 
was  in  itself  a  matter  of  strict  obligation ;  whence  the  precept  of 
the  wise  man:  ^^  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance^  and  with 
the  first-fruits  of  thine  increase/'  The  form  of  confession  and 
thanksgiying  recorded  in  Deut.  xzyi.  was  commonly  used  on  such 
occasions. 

In  later  times  the  feast  is  understood  to  haye  been  held  for  an 
entire  week  like  the  Passorer;  and  is  often  described  as  haying 
been  originally  appointed  to  be  continued  for  the  same  period. 
But  no  time  is  specified  in  Scripture  for  its  continuance,  and  as  a 
holy  solemnity  it  appears  to,  have  been  limited  to  one  day,  when 
the  same  number  and  kind  of  offerings  were  presented,  as  on  each 
day  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (Numb,  xxviii.  26-80.)  But  as  the  peo- 
ple were  specially  required  at  this  feast  to  extend  their  liberality 
to  their  poorer  brethren,  and  inyite  not  only  their  seryants,  but 
also  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  and  the  Leyite,  to  share 
with  them  in  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had  conferred  upon  th^n 
(Deut.  xyi.  10,^  it  is  obyious  that  a  succession  of  days  most  have 
been  required  tor  its  due  celebration. 

This  feast  has  been  yery  commonly  yiewed  as,  at  least,'  partly  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  certainly  took 
place  within  a  yery  little  of  fifty  days  after  the  slaying  of  the  Pass- 
oyer — although  the  time  cannot  be  determined  to  a  day.  But 
not  a  hint  occurs  of  this  in  Scripture,  nor  is  any  trace  to  be  found 
of  it  either  in  Philo  or  Josephus.  It  was  maintained  by  Maimo- 
nides  and  one  class  of  Rabbinical  writers,  but  denied  by  Abar- 
banel  and  another  class ;  and  it  seems  somewhat  strange,  that  the 
opinion  should  so  readily  haye  found  its  way  into  so  many  Chris- 
tian authors.  The  points  of  ascertained  and  real  moment  in  con- 
nexion with  the  feast  are,  (1.)  Its  reference  to  the  second  day  of 
the  Passoyer,  when  the  first  barley  sheaf  was  presented — ^the  for- 
mer being  the  commencement,  the  latter  the  completion  of  the 
haryest  period.  Hence  all  being  now  finished,  and  the  year's  pro- 
vision ready  .to  be  used,  the  special  offering  here  was,  not  of  ripe 
corn,  but  of  loayes,  baked  as  usual  with  leayen — representing  the 
whole  staff  of  bread.  In  this  case  the  fermenting  property  of 
leayen  was  not  taken  into  account.  And  stiH,  the  loayes  did  not 
come  upon  the  altar,  to  which  the  prohibition  about  leayen  etrictly 
referred;  they  were  simply  waV^  before  the  Lord,  and  giyen  to 
the  priests.  (2.)  Then,  secondly,  there  was  the  reference  it  bore 
to  the  week  of  weeks — ^the  complete  revolution  of  time,  shut  in  on 
each  hand  by  a  stated  solemnity,  and  thus  marked  off  as  a  time 
peculiarly  connected  with  God,  a  special  period  of  diyine  w(»rking. 
Why.  should  this  season  in  particular  haye  been  so  distinguished  I 
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Simply  bcoaose  it  was  th6  rei^ping  time  of  the  year.  Canaan  was 
in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  land;  the  people  were  guests  and  so- 
jonmers  with  him  upon  it ;  he  was  hound  hy  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  them,  (so  long  as  they  continued  faithful  in  their  aile-. 
giance  to  him,  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  satisfy  them  with 

Sood  things.  The  harvest  was  the  season  more  especially  for  his 
oing  this ;  it  wa9  his  peculiar  time  of  working  in  their  behalf, 
when  he  crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  kid.  up,  as  it 
were,  in  his  storehouses  what  waa  required  to  furnish  them  with 
supplies,  till  the  return  of  another .  season*  Hence  it  was  fitting 
that  he  should  be  aekQowledged  both  at  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  period — ^that  as  the  first  of  the  ripening  ears  of  com,  so 
the  first  of  the  baked  loaves  of  bread  should  be  presented  to  him 
— and  that  as  guests  well  cared  for,  and  plentifully  furnished  with 
the  comforts  of  life,  they  should  at  the  close  come  before  the  Lord 
to  praise  him  for  his  mercies,  and  give  substantial  expression  to 
theijr  gratitude,  by  presenting  to  his  representatives  a  portion  of 
their  increase,  and  causing  the  poor  and  nqedy  to  sing  for  joy.  . 

There  are,  doubtless,  important  lessons  of  instruction  here  for 
every  age  of  the  Church,  in  respect  even  to  the  lower  territory  of 
nature.  Sut  looking  to  the  higher  things  of  grace  and  salvation, 
which  alone  form  the  antitype  to  the  other,  there  is  here  aIso  a 
time  of  laying  up  the  provision  that  is  needed  for  our  immortal  na- 
tures, and  a  time  for  the.  actual  participation  and  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  provision  is  for  the  redeemed,  who  alone  have  the  new  life  that 
is  capable  of  using  it^  and,  therefore,  the  rite  that,  commemorated 
the  typical  redemption-  had  to  take  precedence  of-  any  thing  be- 
.  longing  to  the  coming  harvest,  even  of  the  presentation  of  its 
first  ripening  sheaf.  But  the  work  of  redemption  being  finished,- 
and  the  feast  of  fat  things  so  long  in  preparation  being  ready,  then 
the  freest  welcome  is  given  to  come  and  be  satisfied  with  the  loving* 
kindness  of  the  Lord.  And  Christ  having  suffered  and  been  glo- 
rified, what  day  could  be  so  fitly  chosen  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  day  of  Pentecost?  For  to  what  end  was  the 
Spirit  given  7  To  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show  them  to 
Christ's  people^  that  is,  to  turn  the  riches  of  his  purchased  ro« 
demption  from  being  a  treasure  laid  up  among  the  precious  things 
of  God,  into  a  treasure  received  and  possessed  by  his  people,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  rejoice,  and  call  others  to  rejoice  with  them, 
in  the  goodness  of  his  house.  Now  the  work  of  God  is  finished, 
henceforth  the  fruitful  experience  of  it  among  his  people  proceeds ; 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  having  assuredly  been  given,  he 
can  never  withdraw  his  hand  till  the  whole  inheritanoe  of  blessing 
is  eiyoyed. 

III.  The  Fecut  of  TrumpeU  and  New  Moons. — We  couple  these 
together,  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  of  the  same  desorip* 
tion.  Strictly  speaking,  the  New  Moons  were  not  feasts,  and  have 
no  place  among  the. moadeem  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Levv 
ticus.  They  were  not  days  of  sacred  rest,  nor  of  holy  convocations* 
But  being  the  commencement  of  a  new  portion  of  time^  they  wer^ 
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se  far  distingaifllied  from  other  dsyli,  that  the  same  special  offer- 
ings were  presented  on  them  which  were  presented  on  the  moadeem. 
(Numb,  xxviii.  11-16.)  And  they  were  further  distinguished  by 
the.  blowing  of  trumpets  oyer  the  burnt-offerings.  (Numb.  x.  10, 
Ixxxii  3.)  This  latter  seryice  brought  them  into  a  close  connexion 
with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  which  was  a  day  of  rest  and  holy 
convocation,  and  had  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  charaoteristic  from 
the  blowing  of  the  trumpets,  on  which  account  we  may  suppose 
the  blowing  would  then  be  continued  longer,  and  probably  also 
made  to  give  forth  a  louder  sound  than  on  other  days. '  The  feast  so 
characterized  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  fell  somewhere  about  our  October ;  and  though  the  people 
were  not  required  to  appear  at  the  tent  of  meeting,  yet  in  token 
of  the  importance  of  the  day^  an  additional  series  of  offerings  was 
presented,  beside  those  appointed  for  the  n^  moons  in  general. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shrill,  powerful,  rousing  peal  of 
the  trumpet,  is  commonly  represented  in  Scripture  as  an  image  of 
the  voice  or  Word  of  God.  Hence  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai  were  heard  together,  (Ex.  xix.  5, 
18,  19,)  first  the  trumpet-sound  as  the  symbol,  then  the  reality. 
So  also  St  John  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as  that  of  a  trumpet, 
(Rev.  i.  10 ;  iv.  1 ;)  and  the*  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  oiice  and  again 
spoken  of  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  coming  in 
power  >and  great  glory,  to  utter  the  almighty  word  which  shall 
quicken  the  dead  to  life,  and  make  all  things  new.  (Matth,  xxiv. 
81 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  16.)  The  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
then,  was  the  symbol  of  the  majestic,  omnipotent  voice  or  word  of 
God.  And  that  the  symbol  should  have  been  so  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  was  to  indicate 
that  that  month  should  be  distinguished  above  all  the  other  months 
of  the  year,  for  the  manifestations  to  be  given  during  it  of  the 
gracious  and  wonder-working  power  of  God.  Being  the  seventh 
tDonth — bearing  on  its  name  the  symbol  of  the  covenant,  and  of 
covenant  holineBS-^it  was  hallowed  in  its  course  by  solemnities 
which  peculiarly  displayed  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  to  his 
covenant  people.  For  not  only  was  its  first  day  consecrated  to 
sacred  rest  and  spiritual  employment,  but  the  tenth  was  the  great 
day  of  yearly  atonement,  when  the  High  Priest  was  permitted  to 
sprinkle  the  mereyrseat  with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  and  the  live- 
liest exhibition  was  given  which  the  materials  of  the  earthly  sanc- 
tuary could  afford  of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  And  then  on  the 
15tb  of  the  same  month  commenced  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  was  intended  to  present  a  striking  image  of  the  glory  that 
should  follow,  as  the  former  of  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  by 
which  the  salvation  was  accomplished.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
all  this,  not  only  is  the  feast  named  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  but 
*^  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets," — a  bringing  to  remembrance, 
or  putting  God,  as  it  were,  in  mind  of  the  great  things  by  which 
(symbolically)  -he  was  to  distinguish  the  month  that  was  thus  intro- 
diiced ;  precisely  as  when  they  went  to  war  against  an  enemy  that 
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oppressed  them,  they  were  to  blow  the  tmmpet,  and,  it  is  added, 
**  Ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  saved  from  your  enemies,*'  (Numb.  x.  9.*) 

IV.  For  the  Day  of  Atonement  itself,  which  formed  the  most 
distinguishing  solemnity  of  this  seventh  month,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  ritual,  we  simply  refer  to  Chapter  V.  of  this  Part. 

V.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. — This  had  all  the  marks  of  a 
great  and  solejnn  feast.  The  males  were  to  repair  for  its  celebra- 
tion to  the  place  where  God  might  put  his  name ;  it  was  to  be  be^ 
gun  and  ended  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  and  the  last  the 
eighth,  an  additional  day,  so  that  the  whole  reached  a  day  beyond 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  It  is  sometimes  called  ^^the  Feast 
of  Ingathering  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered 
in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field,"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Deut.  xvi.  13;)  for 
it  took  place  immediately  before  the  winter  months,  and  after  the 
labours,  net  only  of  the  harvest,  but  also  of  the  vintage  and  the 
fruit  season  generally  were  passed.  The  year  might,  therefore, 
with  an  agricultural  population  like  the  Israelites,  be  then  con* 
Bidered  as  tending  towards  its  close ; '  and  the  comparative  leisure 
of  the  winter  months  being  before  them,  they  would  have  ample 
time  for  the  celebration  of  the^feast.  (But  this  feast,  which  began 
on  the  15th  of  the  seventh  month,  being  spoken  of  as  falling 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  is  a  clear  enough  proof  how  little  in 
the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  at  the  beginning 
of  it  had  to  do  with  the  New  YeaTi) 

The  more  distinctive  appellation,  however,  of  this  feast  was  that 
of  Tabernacles,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  of  booths  (pxson  jn,)  be- 
cause during  the  continuance  of  the  feast  the  people  were  to  dwell 
in  booths.  A  booth  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  a  tent  or  taber- 
nacle, though  the  names  are  frequently  interchanged.  It  properly 
means  a  slight,  temporary  dwelling,  easily  run  up,  and  as  easily 
taken  down  again,  a  house  or  shed  for  a  day  or  two ;  such  as  Jacob 
made  for  his  cattle  in  the  place,  which  on  that  account  was  called 
Succoth,  booth,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  and  Jonah  for  himself,  which  was 
80  slim  and  insufficient,  that  he  was  glad  of  tho  foliage  of  a  gourd 
to  cover  him.  Tents  might  also  be  called  booths,  because  of  a 
very  imperfect  description  as  dwelling-places,  light  and  moveable, 
speedily  pitched  and  easily  transported,  the  proper  domiciles  of  « 
yet  unsettled  and  wandering  population.  In  this  respect  they  form 
a  contrast  to  solid,  fixed,  and  comfortable  houses ;  as  with  the  Re^ 
chabites,  whose  father  commanded  them  not  to  build  houses,  but 
to  dwell  in  tents;  and  with  the  Israelites  at  large  before,  as  com- 
pared with  their  condition  after,  they  entered  the  promised  land. 
Hence,  we  remark  in  passing,  the  propriety  and  force  of  the  apos- 
tle's language  in  the  beautiful  passage,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  "We  know 

'  Most  comroonlj  by  the  Jews,  and  generally  also  by  Christian  writers,  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets  is  called  that  of  the  New  Year,  viz.  of  the  civil  year,  as  distinguished 
from  thfr  sacred. '  But  Baehr.  juitly  remarks,  there  it  nothing  in  Old  Tesum^nt 
Scripture  of  thi»  twofold  year,  nor  does  any  record  of  it  exist  till  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  It  is,  therefore^  quite  arbitrary  to  regard  this  feast  as  pointing  at 
all  in  such  a  direction. 
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that  if  our  'earthly  house  of  this  tabemaeh'w&re  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands^  eternal,  in  the 
heavens  " — our  present  bodily  frame- work,  ^a  frail,  slender,  tempo- 
rary dwelling;  what  awaits  us  hereafter,  a  house  in  the  pn^er 
sense,  a  permanent,  settled,  eternal  habitation. 

That  the  feast  was  of  a  commemorative  character,  admits  of  no 
question ;  for  it  is  expressly  given  as  the  reason  for  the  people 
then  dwelling  in  booths^  ^^  that  their  generations  might  know,  that 
the  Jiord  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  ho 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  (Lev.  zziii.  43.)  In  this 
respect  it  was  designed,  in  the  first  instanoe,  to  serve  what  may 
always  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  end  of  all  commemorative  re- 
ligious institutions,  that,  namely,  of  keeping  properly  alive  the  re- 
membrance of  the  historical  £&ct  they  refer  to.  In  all  cases  of  this 
nature,  it  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  fact  itself  be  ono  of  a 
primary  and  fundamenti4  character,  containing  the  eerm  of  spiri- 
tual ideas  vitally  important  for  everv  age  of  the.  church.  Such 
certainly  was  the  character  of  the  period  of  Israelitish  history  when 
the  people  were  made  to  dwell  in  tents  or  booths,  after  they  had 
left  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  was,;^iA  a  manner,  the  connecting  link 
between  their  house  of  bondage^  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  inhe* 
ritance  of  blessing,  on  the  other.  Then  especially  did  the  Lord 
come  near  and.  reveal  himself  to  them,  pitching  his  own  tabernacle 
in  the  midst  of  theirs,  communicating  to  them  his  law  and  testimo- 
ny, and  setting  up  the  entire  polity  which  was  to  continue  unim- 
paired through  succeeding  ages.  Hence,  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  like  a  perpetual  renewing  of  their 
religious  youth;  it  was  keeping  in  fresh  recollection  the  time  of 
their  espousals ;  and  re-enforcing  upon  their  minds  the  views  and 
feelings  proper  to  that  early  and  formative  period  of  their  histo- 
ry.— On  this  account,  we  have  no  doubt  it  was,  that  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  the  time  chosen,  every  seventh  year,  for  reading 
the  whole  law  to  the  people,  (Deut.  zzxL  10-13,)  and  not,  as  Baehr 
thinks,  because  it  was  the  greatest  feast,  and  the  one  most  largely 
frequented.  The  law  was  given  them  in  the  wilderness  on  their 
way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  law  by  whic^h  all  their  doings 
wer^  to  be  regulated,  when  they  were  settled  in  the  land,  and  on 
the  faithful  observance  of  which  their  continued  possession  of  it 
depended.  So  that  nothing  could  be  more  i4>propriate,  when  com- 
memorating the  period,  and  reviving  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
their  religious  youth,  than  to  have  the  law  read  in  their  hearing. 
But  this  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  feast  of  Pentecost  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law;  as 
in  that  case,  unquestionably,  the  time  of  its  celebration  would  ra- 
ther have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Even  in  this  point  of  view,  there  was  a  much  closer  connexion 
between  the  wilderness-life,  the  booth-dwelling  portion  of  Israel's 
history,  than  if  it  had  formed  the  mere  passage  from  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan. But  the  same  will  appear  still  more,  if  we  look  to  the  bear- 
ing it  had  upon  the  personal  preparation  of  Israel  for  the  coming 
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inheritsDoe.  It  was  not  simply  (aeeording  to  Saehr's  view)  the 
time  of  Qod's  manifestrng  his  fibepherd  care  and  watchfulness  to- 
ward them,  guiding  them  through  great  and  terrific  dangers,  and 
giring  them  such  astonishing  proofs  of  his  goodness  in  the  midst 
of  these,  as  were  sufficient  to  assure  them  in  all  time  coming  of  his 
faitibfulness  and  love.  It  was  this,  doubtless ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  much  more  than  this.  While  the  whole  period  was  strewed 
with  such  tokens  of  goodness  from  the  hand  ot  God,  by  which  he 
sought  to  draw  and  allure  the  people  to  himself;  it  was  also  the 
period  emphatically  of  temptation  and  trial,  by  which  the  Lord 
sought  to  winnow  and  sift  their  hearts  intosi  state  of  meetness  for 
the  inheritance.  Hence,  the  words  of  Moses,  (Deut.  viii.  2-5:) 
^^Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  lea 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to 
prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldst 
keep  his  commandments  or  not.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suf- 
fered thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knew- 
est  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he  might  make  thee 
know,  that  man  liveth  not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  This  alternating 
process  of  want  and  supply,  of  great  and  appalling  danger,  ever 
ready  to  be  met  by  sudden  and  extraordinary  relief,  was  the  grand 
testing  process  in  their  history,  by  which  the  latent  evil  in  their 
bosoms  was  brought  fully  to  light,  that  it  might  be  condemned  &nd 
purged  away,  and  by  which  they  were  formed  to  that  humble  reli- 
ance on  God's  arm,  and  single-hearted  devotedneas  to  his^  fear, 
which  alone  could  prepare  them  for  taking  possession  of,  and  per- 
manently  occupyfng  the  promised  land. .  It  proved  in  the  issue  too 
severe  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  origihal  congregation ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  evil  in  their  natures  was  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  effectually  purged  out,  even  by  such  well  adjusted  and  skil- 
fully applied  means  of  purification ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  -the  promised  land.  But  for  those  who  did  enter, 
and  their  posterity  to  latest  generations,  it  was  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  have  kept  perpetually  alive  upon  their  minds  the  peculiar 
dealing  of  God  during  that  wilderness-period  of  their  history,  in 
order  to  their  clearly  and  distinctly  realizing  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  continued  enjoyment  of  the  land,  and  the  refined  and 
elevated  state,  the  lively  faith,  the  binding  love,  the  firm  and  de- 
voted purpose,  to  which  the  training  in  the  wilderness  conducted. 
They  must  in  this  respect  be  perpetually  connecting  the  present 
with  the  past,  with  the  close  of  every  season  renewing  their  reli- 
gious youth ;  as  it  was  only  by  their  entering  into  the  spirit  of  that 
period,  and  making  its  moral  results  their  own,  that  they  had  any 
warrant  to  look  forward  to  another  season  of  joy  and  plenty.  For 
this  high  purpose^  therefore,  the  feast  was  more  especially  insti- 
tuted ;  and  while  the  fulness  of  supply  and  comfort,  amid  which  it 
was  held,  as  contrasted  with  their  formerly  poor  and  unsettled  con- 
dition, called  them  to  rejoice,  the  solemn  respect  it  carried  to  the 
desert-life,  taught  them  to  rejoice  with  trembling ;  reminded  them 
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that  their  delights  were  all  connected  with  a  state  of  nearness  to 
God,  and  fitness  for  his  service  and  glory;  and  warned  them,  that 
if  they  forsook  the  arm  of  God,  or  looked  to  mere  fleshlj  ease  and 
carnal  gratifications,  they  would  ineyitably  forfeit  all  title  to  the 
goodly  inheritance  they  possessed.  Hence,  also,  when  this  actaal- 
ly  came  to  be  the  case,  when  the  design  of  this  feast  had  utterly 
failed  to  be  accomplished,  when  Israel  ^  knew  not  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  gave  her  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver 
and  gold,"  he  threatened  justly  to  send  her  again  through  the  rough 
and  sifting  process  of  her  jp-outh :  ^^  Therefore  will  I  return,  and 
take  away  my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the, season 
thereof;  I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease,  and  I  will  destroy 
her  vines  and  her  fig-trees ;  and  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her 
into  the  wilderness,  and  will  speak  domfbrtably  unto  her ;  and  I 
will  give  her  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor 
for  a  door  of  hope,"  &c.  (Hos.  ii.  8-15 ;  comp.  Ex.  xz.)  Not  that 
the  literal  scenes  were-  to  be  enacted  over  again ;'  but  that  a  like 
process  of  humiliation,  trial,  and  improvement  had  to  be  undergone, 
the  severe  training  first,  and  then  the  holy,  earnest  spirit  of  the 
past  revived,  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  being  partakers  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord. 

This  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  feast,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  only  scriptural  one,  suflSciently  discovers  the  fallacy  of 
those  representations  which  would  make  the  celebration  of  this 
feast  to  have  been  an  occasion  merely  for  carnal  merriment,  dancing, 
feasting,  and  revelry.  When  the  people  themselves  became  caumd, 
it  would,  no  doubt^  partake  too  much  of  that  character;  but  such 
was  by  no  means  the  manner  in  which  God  designed  it  to  be  kept. 
They  were,  indeed,  to  rejoice  over  all  the  goodness  and  mercy  which 
the  Lord  had  given  them  to  experience;  but  their  joy  was  still  to 
be  the  joy  of  saints,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  or  taisted,  which 
might  have  the  eifect  of  weakening  the  graces  of  a  divine  life,  or 
disturbing  their  fellowship  with  God. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  feast,  beside  the  dwell- 
ing in  booths,  there  was  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  offerings  to  be 
presented.  The  sin-offering  was  the  same  as  on  the  other  feast 
days,  a  single  goat;  but  for  the  burnt-offering  the  rams  and  lambs 
were  double  the  usual  number,  two  and  fourteen  instead  of  one  and 
seven ;  while  in  place  of  the  two  young  bullocks  of  other  days,  there 
were  to  be  in  all  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  seventy,  and 
these  so  divided,  that  on  the  last  day  there  were  to  be  seven,  eight 
on  the  day  preceding,  and  «o  on,  up  to  thirteen,- th&  number  offered 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  The  eighth  day  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  feast;  but  was  rather  a  solemn  winding  up  of  the 
whole  feast-season ;  the  offerings  for  it,  therefore,  were  much  of 
the  usual  description.  But  for  those  peculiarities  in  the  offerings 
properly  connected  with  this  feast — the  double  number  of  one  kind, 
and  the  constant  and  regular  decrease  in  another,  till  they  reached 
the  number  of  seven,  we  are  still  without  any  very  satisfactory 
reason.     The  greater  number  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  hj 
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the  occasion  of  the  feitst,  aa  intended  to  mark  the  grateful  sense  of 
the  people  for  the  Lord's  goodness  .after  having  reached  .not  onlj 
Canaan,  but  the  close  of  another  year  of  its  plentiful  increase  in 
all  natural  delights.  We  make  no  account  of  its  being  called  in  a 
passage  often  quoted  from  Plutarch  (Sjmpos,  i.  4,  5,)  '^  the  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  feasts/'  as  also  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  most  of  the 
Rabbins ;  for  there  is  no  ground  in  Scripture  for  making  it  in  itself 
greater  than  the  Passover,  and  in  vital  importance  both  of  them 
fell  below  the^lay  of  atonement.  The  other  point  is  more  obscure. 
That  some  stress  was  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  whole  number  70, 
ten  times  seven,  the  two  most  sacred  and  complete  numbers,  is 
probable.  But  the  gradual  diminution  till  seven  is  reached,  we 
confess  lies  beyond  our  discernment.  The  views  of  the  Rabbins 
are  mere  conjectures,  most  of  them  frivolous  and  nonsensical.  To 
see  in  it,  with  Baehr,  a  reference  to  the  waning  moon,  is  quite  un- 
satisfactory;  nor  is  it  less  so  to  understand  it,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  older  typologists,  of  the  gradual  ceasing  of  animal  sacrifice, 
for  there  should  then  have  been  none  on  the  last  day,  or  at  most 
one,  whereas  there  were  still  seven — the  very  symbol  of  the  cove- 
nant. We  might  rather  regard  it  as  intending  to  point  to  this,  as 
designed  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  conviction,  that  )iowever 
their  blessings  might  increase,  and  however  many  their  grateful 
oblations  might  be,  yet  they  must  still  settle  and  rest  in  the  cove- 
nant, as  that  with  which  all  their  privileges  and  hopes  were  bound,  * 
up.  But  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  present  this  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  We  only  mention  farther,  regarding  the  observance 
of  the  feast,  that  several  things  were  added  in  later  times,  and,  in 
particular,  the  practice  of  drawing  water  from  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam,  and  pouring  it  on  the  sacrifice  amid  shouts  of  joy,  and  every 
manifestation  of  exuberant  delight.  On  the  last  day  this  was  done 
seven  times,  and  on  that  day,  and  probably  while  the  people  were 
60  engaged,  or  immediately  after,  it  was  that  our  Lord  stood  in 
the  temple  and  cried,  ''  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink.'' 

The  Israelites  in  their  outward  history  were  a  grand  type  of  the 
real  children  of  God;  and,  therefore,  in  this  feast,  which  brought 
the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  their  history  together,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  a  condensed  representation  of  a  spiritual  life,  whether 
in  individuals  or  in  the  church  at  large.  We  see  its  antitype  first 
of  all,  and  without  its  imperfections  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus — who 
also  was  led  up,  after  an  obscure  and  troubled  youth,  into  a  literal 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  forty  days,  a  day  for  a  year,  that  the 
people  might  the  more  readily  identify  him  with  the  true  Israel; 
and  when  Satan  could  find  nothing  in  him,  so  that  he  was  proved 
to  be  fitted  for  accomplishing  the  work  of  God,  and  casting  out  the 
wicked  one  from  his  usurped  dominion,  he  came  forth  to  enter  on 
the  great  conflict  of  man's  and  the  world's  redemption.  In  this 
great  work,  too,  the  beginning  and  the  end  meet  together,  and  are 
united  by  a  bond  of  closest  intimacy.  The  sufferings  necessarily 
go  before  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  glory.    Jesus  must  per- 
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sonally  triumph  over  sin  and  death  before  he  can  reoeire  the  king- 
dom from  the  Father,  or  be  -prepared  to  'wield  the  sceptre  of  its 
government,  and  enjoy  with  his  people  the  riches  of  its  falneas. 
And,  therefore,  even  now  when  he  has  entered  on  his  glory,  to 
show  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other,  he 
still  presents  himself  as  "the  Lamb  that  was  slain,"  and  receives 
the  adorations  of  his  people,  as  having  by  his  obedience  unto 
death  redeemed  them  from  sin,  and  made  them  kings  and  priests 
unto  God. 

With  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  type,  because  with  a 
greater  similarity  of  condition  in  the  persons  respectively  con- 
cerned, is  the  spiritual  import  of  the  feast  to  be  realized  in  the 
case  of  all  genuine  believers.  And  on  this  account  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  when  speaking  of  what  is  to  take  place  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  church's  enemies,  represents  all  her  membeiii  as 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabematjles  (xiv.  16.) 
She  shall  then  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  her  purchased  and  redeemed 
inheritance,  and  have  her  experiences  of  heavenly  enjoyment  height- 
ened and  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  tribulation  and 
conflict.  Now  she  is  passing  through  the  wilderness;  it  is  her 
period  of  trial  and  probation ;  she  must  be  sifted  and  prepared  for 
her  final  destiny  by  constant  alternations  of  fear  and  hope,  of  danger 
and  deliverance,  of  difiicultiee  and  conquests.  By  these  she  must 
be  reminded  of  her  own  weakness  and  insufficiency,  her  proneness 
to  be  overcome  of  evil,  and  the  dependence  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  word  and  promises  of  God ;  the  dross  must  be  gra- 
dually purged  out,  and  the  carcass  of  the  old  man  at  last  thrown 
off  and  left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  that  with  the  new  man,  all 
purified  and  refined  into  a  glorious  image  of  God,  she  may  take 
possession  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Then  shall  ahe  ever  hold  with 
her  Divine  Head  a  feast  of  tabernacles;  living  and  reigning  in  his 
kingdom,  Satisfied  with  his  fulness,  even  as  with  marrow  and  with 
fatness;  and  so  far  from  grudging  at  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
the  way,  rather  rejoicing  the  more  on  account  of  them,  because 
seeing  in  them  a  course  of  discipline  absolutely  needed  for  the  en- 
joyment of  Heaven's  fulness  of  life  and  blessing,  and  feeling  assured 
that  if  there  had  been  no  wilderness  to  pass  through  on  earth,  there 
should  have  been  for  her  no  inheritance  with  God  in  glory. 

VI.  The  ScMatical  Year,  and  Year  of  Jubilee. — We  can  only 
in  conclusion  point  to  those  singular  institutions,  which  were  of  the 
same  nature,  though  the  one  was  of  a  higher  and  more  complete 
character  than  the  other.  They  were  not  properly  feasts ;  and  yet 
stood  closely  related  to  these,  as  they  formed  in  the  natural  and 
civil  province,  a  kind  of  Sabbath.  The  Sabbatical  year  is  hence 
called  *'a  year  of  rest  to  the  land,"  during  which  it  was  to  "keep 
a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord,"  (Lev.  xxv.  2,  6.)  Its  cultivated  por- 
tions were  during  this  year  to  lie  fallow;  but  the  grass  and  the 
fruit-trees  would  of  course  be  available ;  and  whatever  productions 
the  earth  might  yield,  all  were  permitted  freely  to  partake  of  them, 
but  there  was  to  be  no  hoarding  up  or  laying  in  storehouBCB.     Then, 
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after  seyen  times  seven  years  had  run  their  coarse,  came  the  year 
of  jubilee,  when  not  only  the  land  should  enjoy  its  rest,  but  also  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  should  share  in  its  blessings — ^when 
every  bond  should  be  broken,  every  alienated  possession  should  be 
restored  to  its  proper  owner,  when  every  practical  evil,  in  short, 
that  had  been  meanwhile  springing  up,  should  be  redressed,  and  a 
general  restitution  should  take  placb.  The  Sabbatical  institution 
in  its  external  and  political  bearing  (for  these  alone  we  conceive 
to  be  here  properly  concerned)  had,  in  this,  its  final  issue  and 
consummation;  it  could  ascend  no  higher,  nor  accomplish  any 
more.  And  its  highest  end  and  object,  we  see,  was  one  of  recovery 
from  excessive  toil,  grievance  and  oppression,  a  restitution  to  order 
and  repose,  so  that  the  face  of  nature  and  the  aspect  of  society 
might  reflect  somewhat  of  the  equable,  brotherly,  and  peaceful 
staje  of  heaven.  It  was  a  memorial  that  Canaan  was  not  the  pro- 
per home,  but  only  an  imperfect  type  and  shadow  of  it;  that  every 
thing  there  was  constantly  tending,  through  human  infirmity  and 
corruption,  to  change  and  deteriorate  what  God  had  settled ;  and 
that  periodical  revolutions  were  needed  to  check  the  progress  of 
evil,  and  restore  the  foundations  which  were  so  apt  to  get  out  of 
course.  The  Sabbatical  institutions  ran  too  much  against  the  cur- 
rent of  human  depravity,  and  drew  too  largely  upon  the  faith  of 
God's  ancient  people,  to  be  properly  observed.  It  is,  therefore, 
given  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  b^g  ultimately  banished  for 
a  period  from  the  land,  which  they  had  failed  to  hold  and  use  as 
its  great  Proprietor  intended,  that  ^^the  land  might  enjoy  its  Sab- 
baths." We  must  refer  to  others  for  what  grounds  of  reason  or 
social  benefits  of  a  general  kind  may  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  the 
institutions,  as  well  as  for  any  discussion  of  the  several  points  of 
difficulty  connected  with  their  rigid  observance.  But  we  cannot 
stop  without  pointing  to  the  blessed  promise  they  unfold  of  that 
coming  time,  when,  as  for  the  church  herself,  there  shall  be  a  res- 
toration to  the  glorious  image  of  God,  so  in  the  church's  inheritance 
th^e  shall  be  'Hhe  restitution  of  all  things."  Sin  has  meanwhile 
put  them  into  grievous  trouble  and  confusion ;  even  in  the  best 
constituted  states,  the  blessed  repose  and  perfect  order  of  Paradise 
are  seen  but  in  scattered  fragments ;  the  powers  of  evil  every  where 
intermingle  their  working  with  that  of  the  powers  of  light ;  but  a  day 
of  rest  and  eternal  jubilee  is  coming,  when  all  disorder  shall  be 
rectified,  all  evil  quelled,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  for  ever 
flee  away.  Then,  when  the  work  of  God  is  finished,  the  inheri- 
tance itself  shall  not  less  reflect  his  glory,  than  the  persons  of 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  to  occupy  it.  (But  see  former  Vol. 
p.  264-290. 
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CONCLUSION. 

REMARKS  ON  TYPICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  USf  THE  SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OP 
ISRAEL—ESPECIALLY  THE  CONQUEST  AND  POSSESSION  OF  CANAAN,  AND 
THE  INSTITUTION  OP  THE  KINGLY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  preceding  chapters  embrace  all  ihat  can  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  of  a  symbolical  and  typical  character  in  the  Mosaic  instiuitions.  And 
the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  has  necessarily  extended  over  so  large 
a  space,  that  we  can  now  do  little  more  thdn  refer  to  such  transactions,  in 
the  history  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  law,  as  carry  a  typical 
bearing  on  the  realities  of  the  gospel.  These,  however,  by  no  means  oe- 
rupy  the  same  relative  importance,  thai  we  found  to  belong  to  the  transac- 
tions of  that  special  providence,  which  God  maintained  toward  his  church, 
during  the  ages  that  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Patriarchal  religioq. 
'J'he  ideas  symbolized  in  that  first  and  simplest  form  of  religion  for  fallen 
man,  were  comparatively  few,  and  they  required  to  be  supplemented  and 
enlarged,  as  the  development  of  the  divine  plan  proceeded,  by  a  variety  of 
others  brought  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  providence.  But 
now,  on  the  contrary,  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  institutions  of  worship 
were  so  varied  and  comprehensive,  that  they  scarcely  admitted  of  any  ad- 
ditions being  made  to  their  lumiber  by  the  events  of  history;  and  the  ser- 
vice to  be  rendered  by  the  latter,  chiefiy  consisted  in  giving  an  exemplifi- 
cation in  providence  of  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  already  dis- 
closed in  the  direct  and  symbolical  instruiition  of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is 
in  this  light  mainly,  that  the  future  history  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
with  all  its  alternations  of  good  and  evil,  should  be  regarded-*-not  as  intended 
to  introduce  or  develope  any  thing  properly  new,  but  rather  to  give  the  seal 
of  con6rmation  to  what  was  old.  We  could  not  traverse  this  field,  there- 
fore, at  any  length,  without  substantially  repeating  what  has  been  stated  at 
some  previous  stage  of  our  investigation;  and,  indeed,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  have  already  been  referred  to  at  their  proper  places.  Some 
also,  in  particular,  the  transactions  connected  with  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  redemption  from  Babylon,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  explain  and  dwell  upon  in  th6  former  Volume,  when  opening  up  and 
establishing  the  principles  of  Typological  interpretation,  (see  especially,  p. 
6*^-59,  83-85,  119-122,)  so  that  any  further  discussion  of  them  here  is 
unnecessary. 

But  there  are  still  two  events  which  stand  out  so  prominently  in  this 
portion  of  sacred  history,  and  which  in  themselves  occupy  so  peculiar  a 
place,  that  we  cannot  conclude  this  volume  without  indicating,  however 
briefly,  their  propei  character  and  typical  bearing.  These  are,  the 
conquest  and  possession  of  Canaan,  and  the  instimtion  of  the  kingly 
government.  Both  have  also  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  in  the  former 
volume,  and  what  is  now  to  be  stated  will  be  only  supplementary. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  events,  the  conquest  and  possession  of 
Canaan^  a  great  many  objections  have  been  thrown  out  by  infidel  and  su- 
perficial writers,  partly  from  not  considering  it  in  the  right  point  of  view, 
and  partly  from  enmity  to  the  principles  of  the  divine  govetnment,  to  which 
they  are  as  decidedly  opposed  in  their  New,  as  in  their  Old  Testament 
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form.  The  right  of  the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ttood  simply  in 
the  free  gift  and  promise  of  God  to  their  fathers — a  giA  and  a  promise  made, 
when  Canaan  was  already  possessed  by  a  raee  of  occupants,  whose  ez- 
palsion  was  from  the  6rst  contemplated  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xvii.  8;  Acts  vii.  5, 
4fec. ;)  so  that  the  idea  of  Michaelis,  that  the  family  of  Abraham  had  an 
original  title  to  the  land  by  previous  occupation,  is  a  mere  fiction,  which 
has  no  countenance  in  the  word  of  God.  Nor  could  it  have  been  a  pro- 
per type  of  the  final  inheritance,  the  inheritance  of  a  redeemred  and  glorious 
world,  without  having  been  first  conferred  by  God  in  free  and  sovereign 
gift,  as  a  land  they  had  no  natural  title  to  inherit,  and  vindicated  at  last 
from  the  hands  of  possessors,  who  had  abused  it  to  purposes  of  evil  (For* 
mer  Vol.  p.  277-!^90.)— What  God  sought  in  Canaan  was  an  inheritance 
— a  place  of  rest  and  blessing  to  his  church-^but  still  only  a  temporary 
inheritance,  merely  a  type  and  pledge  of  that  final  rest,  which  remaineUi 
for  the  people  of  God.  All  most,  therefore,  be  ordered  and  done  concern- 
ing the  one,  so  as  fitly  to  represent  and  image  forth  the  higher  and  more 
important  things,  which  belong  to  the  other— that  the  past  and  temporary 
might  serve  as  a  mirror,  in  which  to  behold  the  future  and  abiding,  and 
that  the  principles  of  God's  dealings  toward  his  church  might  be  seen  to 
be  substantially  the  same,  whether  displayed  on  the  theatre  of  temporal,  or 
on  that  of  eternal  re^ilities.  On  this  account,  partly  at  least,  what  was 
chosen  for  the  inheritance  of  Israel  was  emphatically  the  region  of  polln* 
tion,  needing  to  be  redeemed  from  the  hands  of  its  foul  possessors,  and  by 
signal  judgments,  executed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  church,  swept 
from  its  crying  abominations,  and  garnished  foir  her  reception.  In  this 
way  alone  could  the  tilings  done  concerning  it  shadow  forth,  and  prepare 
for  the  possession  of  the  final  inheritance  of  a  glorified  world-— an  inherit- 
ance,  which  also  needs  to  be  redeemed  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  that 
mesnwhile  overiay  it  with  their  pollutions,  and  which  must  be  purged  and 
refined  by  many  a  work  of  judgment,  before  it  can  become  the  meet  abode 
of  everlasting  bliss.  The  spirit  of  Antichrist  must  first  be  judged  and  cast 
out;  Babylon,  the  mother  of  abominations,  which  has  made  the  earth  drunk 
with  the  wine  of  her  fornications,  must  come  in  remembrance  before  Grod, 
and  receive  in  vials  of  outpoured  wrath  the  due  recompense  of  her  sins;  so 
that  woes  of  judgment  and  executions  of  vengeance  must  precede  the 
church's  occupation  of  her  purchased  inheritance,  similar  in  kind  to  those, 
which  put  Israel  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Indeed,  the  scenes 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Revelation,  are  but  an 
expansion  to  the  affairs  of  a  whole  world,  and  the  destinies  of  a  coming 
eternity,  of  those  which  we  find  depicted  in  the  wars  of  Joshua.  In  these 
awful  scenes  we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  of 
whom  Joshua  was  but  a  servant  and  imperfect  type,  and  also  the  host 
itself  of  a  redeemed  and  elect  church,  with  the  sure  word  of  promise,  and 
the  resistless  artillery  of  Heaven  on  their  side;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  doomed  enemies  of  God  and  the  church,  long  borne  with,  but 
now  at  last  delivered  to  judgment — the  wrath  falling  on  them  to  the  utter- 
most, till  «*the  spiritual  wickedness"  being  bound  and  cast  out  of  their 
abused  possession,  the  new  heavens  and  tiie  new  earth  rise  into  view,  where 
defilement  cannot  enter,  and  righteousness  for  ever  dwells. 

We  have  said,  that  the  work  of  judgment  in  the  one  case,  was  similar  in 
kind  to  what  shall  take  place  in  the  other,  meaning  thereby,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  government,  on  which  both  proceed,  shall  be  alike.  But  we  would 
on  no  account  be  understood  as  affirming,  that  the  judging  and  extirpating 
of  evil  will  take  the  same  external  and  literal  war-form,  in  the  latter  case, 
VOL.  n. — 22 
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that  it  did  in  the  former.  Allowance  should  be  made,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  done,  for  the  difference  existing  between  the  respeciiye  dispensa- 
tions. No  doubt  there  may,  also,  and  -to  some  extent  must  be,  ouiwarJ 
visitations  of  «vil  up6n  the  adversaries;  bat  they  are  not  to  be  expected 
in  the  same  degree  as  formerly.  Christ's  own  personal  conquest  over  evil 
gives  what  may  be  called  the  lone  and  impress  to  what  were  chiefly  to 
follow  in  his  kingdom — a  conquest  effected  not  by  external  violence,  but 
by  the  exhibition  of  truth  and  righteousness,  putting  to  shame  the  advocates 
of  error  and  ungodliness.  Conquests  of  this  kind  should  now  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  chief  and  proper  counterpart  to  those  of  the  earlier  dispen- 
sation; and  in  so  far  as  the  church  has  to  take  part  in  them,  her  grand 
weapon  must  be  the  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  God's  word,  (Ps.  cxiix.  6, 
7;  Heb.  iv.  12.)— We  have  only  to  add,  in  r^rd  to  the  typical  conquest 
of  Canaan,  that  while  all  bore  a  respect  to  the  higher  things  to  come,  still 
nothing  was  of  course  done  even  in  respect  to  the  Canaanites,  but  what  U 
capable  on  that  ground  alone  of  a  perfect  justification.  The  Israelites,  it 
is  true,  had  no  right  to  take  their  land  from  them,  unless  the  original  Pro- 
prietor had  conferred  on  them  such  a  right:  but  this  he  did,  and  thus  en- 
tirely separated  the  case  of  Israel  from  thatof  ordinary  invaders  and  worldly 
conquerors.  Nor  did  God  deprive  the  former  inhabitants  of  their  posses- 
sion without  having  tried  many  means  to  turn  them  from  their  wickedness; 
such  as,  the  ministry  of  Melchizedec,  the  sojourning  among  them  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  family,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and  he  even 
in  great  forbearance  withheld  the  execution  of  vengeance,  till  their  sins  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  of  enormity,  that  for  the  cause  of  order,  and  purity 
in  the  world,  summary  condemnation  was  required  (compare  Gen.  xv.  10, 
and  Lev.  xxiv.)  Also,  that  the  Israelites  should  themselves  be  the  instru- 
ments of  executing  the  judgment  written,  was  fitted  to  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  upmi  their  minds,  and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  remembrance,  if 
any  thing  could,  of  the  tenure  of  holiness,  on  which  they  held  the  land. 
The  very  place  they  occupied  thus  became  to  them  a  great  monument  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  foundations  of  their  own  history,  a  witness  against 
them,  that  if  they  should  defile  the  land  with  pollution,  they  must  inevi- 
tably perish. 

3.  A  very  few  words  of  explanation  must  suffice  respecting  the  institution 
of  the  kingly  government,  as  we  have  already  treated  of  it  at  considerable 
length,  in  connexion  with  the  house  of  David,  and  the  prophecies  pointing 
through  that  to  the  future  kingdom  of  Messiah,  (Former  Vol.  p.  105-114.) 
When  the  proposal  came  to  be  made  by  the  people  for  this  form  of  go- 
vernment, it  is  true,  the  Lord  remonstrated  against  it  by  the  hand  of  Samiel. 
But  this  could  only  refer  to  the  spirit  in  which  a  king  was  sought,  and  the 
purposes  the  people  had  in  view.  For  it  was  among  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants,  that  ** kings  should  come  out 
of  them,"  (Gen.  xvii.  6,  xxxv.  11.)  That  there  should  be  a  house  of 
royalty  within  the  seed  of  promise,  was  again  clearly  predicted  in  the  kst 
words  of  Jacob,  with  the  addition  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  honour 
should  belong:  *^The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  come."  And  that  Moses  had  these  inti- 
mations of  the  divine  purpose  in  his  mind,  is  obvious  from  Dent,  xtrii. 
14-20,  which  prescribes  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  people  in  the 
election  of  a  king,  and  by  the  king  who  might  be  chosen.  Nor  can  we 
doubt,  that  in  anticipation  of  this  change  taking  place,  the  priesthood  was 
made  so  exclusively  spiritual  in  its  functions,  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
fering between  the  two  lines,  in  what  properly  belonged  to  each.     It,  there- 
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fore»  formed  no  contrariety  in  itself  to  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  that  a 
king  should  be  elected;  the  only  danger  was,  that  the  people  should  pro- 
ceed in  a  wrong  way  to  the  electipn,  and  that  the  king,  when  elected,  should 
in  a  wrong  spirit  exercise  the  government.  It  is  to  these  two  points  pre- 
cisely, that  the  instructions  of  Moses  refer, ^nd  the  sum  of  which  are: 
That  tlie  people  should  be  careful  to  appoint  only  him  whom  the  Lord 
chose,  and  that  the  king  on  his  part  should  rule  only  in  the  name  and  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  his  God,  who  still  was,  and  must  be  supreme  King 
in  Israel.  Samuel  at  first  resisted  the  proposal,  because  they  were  for  a 
king  after  their  own  mind,  and  to  make  them  like  the  surrounding  nations ; 
so  that  the  proposal  on  their  part  argued  distrust  in  God,  and  a  spirit  of 
carnal  confidence  in  outward  means.  Hence  also,  in  seeking  for  a  fit  per- 
son to  hold  the  office,  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  previous  intimations  of 
the  divine  will,  which  clearly  pointed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  fixed  their 
choice  on  Saul  the  Benjamite;  for  that  God  caused  the  lot  to  fall  on  him 
simply  because  their  choice  was  already  fixed  there,  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Samuel :  **  And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of  Israel  ?  Is  it  not  on  thee  ?" 
The  king  so  chosen  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  him,  whom  God  could  own  as  the  earthly  head  over  his  heritage ; 
and  the  rejection  of  Saul,  with  the  trouble  and  calamities  that  followed, 
and  the  appointment  of  David  to  the  throne,  without  any  consultation  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  were  all  ordered  and  designed  to  bring  out  by  painful 
experience  the  twofold  fact,  that  the  visible  king  over  God^s  church  must 
be  set  up  by  God's  own  authority,  as  opposed  to  the  counsel  and  will  of 
man,  and  that  he  must  rule  merely  as  God's  deputy,  in  God's  name  and 
stead,  and  in  humble  conformity  to  God's  law.  Even  David's  hou^e 
failed  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  the  chain  was  consequently 
interrupted  and  broken  for  a  time,  till  He  should  come,  in  whom  no  im- 
perfection and  no  sin  should  be  found. 

Keeping  these  things  in-  mind,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  head 
of  the  earthly  kingdom  should  have  been  called  "God.'s  king,"  while  again 
that  king  called  God  "his  king,"  and  his  throne,  "the  throne  of  the  Lord, 
on  which  he  was  set  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  his  God,"  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  "the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,"  (Ps.  v.  2,xviii.  50;  1  Chron.  xxix.  23; 
2  Chron.  ix.  8,  xiii.  8,  &c.)  This  institution  was  not  intended  to  thrust 
God  out  of  his  place,  as  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Theocracy,  and  set  up 
another  in  his  stead;  but  only,  in  the  person  of  one  from  among  them- 
selves, to  give  God  a  visible  and  earthly  representation.  God  thus  con- 
descended to  take  upon  him,  in  a  manner,  their  nature,  and  delegate  his 
power  and  authority  to  one  of  their  bone.  He  gave  them,  in  short,  a 
glimpse  of  the  incarnation,  and  unfolded  in  embryo  the  great  and  comfort- 
ing truth,  thai,  as  the  future  High-priest  of  his  people,  so  also  theii  eternal 
King  and  Lord,  should  be  taken  from  among  the  brethren.  Hence,  from 
that  period,  prophecy  so  much  delighted  to  direct  the  views  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  church  to  the  glorious  personage,  at  once  David's  Son  and 
David's  Lord,  who  was  to  come  as  King  of  Zion.  And,  as  in  the  earthly 
prototype,  so  in  this  the  ultimate  form  of  the  institution,  it  is  God's  throne 
which  the  king  occupies,  and  God's  kingdom,  over  which  he  rules  and 
presides.  When  Christ  speaks  of  sitting  on  his  Father's  throne,  (Rev. 
iii.  21 ;  Eph.  i.  20.)  it  is  not,  as  many  in  diese  days  with  strange  oversight 
of  the  original  institution  suppose,  as  if  He  held  that  throne  now,  and,  at 
another  period,  would  come  to  occupy  his  own.  He  and  the  Father  are 
one;  the  kingdom  wilh  all  its  fulness  is  the  Lord's;  Christ's  office  is 
throughout  mediatorial,  delegated,  vicegerent;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
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humiliation,  he  did  alt  in  his  Falher^s  name,  and  on  his  Father's  account, 
so  also  in  the  dame  shall  he  for  ever  reign  and  rule.  It  was  his  highest 
glpry  that  he  could  say,  ^*A11  that  the  Father  hath  is  mine:"  and  to  sit  on 
his  Father's  throne,  and  wield,  in  behalf  of  his  redeemed  church,  the  des- 
tinies of  his  Father's  kingdom,  is  but  the  future  development  of  that  glory. 
Than  this,  there  is  nothing  further  lo  be  attained,  nothing  higher  to  be 
conceived. 
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THE    END. 
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